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PREFACE TO VOLUME V. 


This volume concludes the Native Races of the 
Pacific States. During the year in which it has 
been going through the press, I have received letters 
of encouragement from the most eminent scholars of 
Europe, and America, and flattering commendations 
from learned societies. None but an author can 
know the value of such cheering words. This, my 
first attempt, was made in a new field; the scope of 
the work was very extensive; the system and ma- 
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ehinorv by which alone it could be accomplished were 
untried; and the subject was not one of great popular 
interest. It was not, therefore, without misgivings 
that I sent it forth. 

That the work had been so planned as to embody 
practically all information extant on what I had 
come to regard as an important subject, and that the 
plan had been faithfully executed, I thoroughly be- 
lieved. But that others would, to any great extent, 
share my opinion; that the subject would interest 
so many classes of readers; that mine would be so 
quickly and cordially recognized by men of science 
and letters throughout the world as a work worth 
doing and well done; and that it would be at once 
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accorded a place in literature, I had not dared to 
hope. The leading journals of England, France, 
Germany, and the United States, have deemed the 
volumes as issued worthy of extended reviews; and 
criticism for the most "part has been liberal, and just — 
save a tendency to what might seem, to a mind less 
prejudiced than mine, extravagant praise. Minor 
defects have been fairly pointed out; and in the few 
instances where fault has been found, either with the 
plan or its execution, one critic condemns what an- 
other approves, so that I am led to believe no serious 
error of judgment has been committed. 

I cannot here make proper acknowledgments to all 
to whom they are due; but let those who have 
manifested their kind good-will, and those who have 
not, so long as they feel it, accept mv grateful 
thanks. 

San Francisco, November, 187;'). 
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PACIFIC STATES. 

PRIMITIVE HISTORY. 
CHAPTER I. 

ON THE 0111(3 IN OF THE AMERICANS. 

Spirit of Inquiry is the Middle Aces— Unity of Origin— Flood 
Myths- -Aboriginal Traditions of Oeicin— Culture-Heroes— 
- China— Japan — Hindustan — Tartary — The Egyptian Theory' 
--The Pikemici ank — Votan's Travels— The Carthaginians— 
The Hebrew Theory - The Mormon Story— The Visits of tiik 
Scandinavians— Celtic Origin— The Welsh- -Scotch —Irish— 
The Creeks and Romans— The Story of Atlantis— The Ac- 

TOCHTHONIC THEORY. 

When it first became known to Europe that a new 
continent had been discovered, the wise men, philos- 
ophers, and especially the learned ecclesiastics, were 
sorely perplexed to account for such a discovery. A 
problem was placed before them, the solution of which 
was not to be found in the records of the ancients. 
On the contrary, it seemed that old-time traditions 
must give way, the infallibility of revealed knowledge 
must be called in question, even the holy scriptures 
must be interpreted anew. Another world, upheaved, 
as it were, from the depths of the Sea of Darkness, 
was suddenly placed before them. Strange races, 
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speaking strange tongues, peopled the new land; curi- 
ous plants covered its surface; animals unknown to 
Science roamed through its immense forests; vast seas 
separated it from the known world; its boundaries 
worn undefined; its whole character veiled in obscurity. 
Such was the mystery that, without rule or prece- 
dent, they were now required to fathom. 

And what were their qualifications to grapple with 
such a subject? Learning, such as it was, had hith- 
erto been almost the exclusive property of the Church, 
which vehemently repudiated science as absolutely in- 
compatible with its pretensions ; now and then gleams 
of important truths would Hash up in the writings of 
some heretical philosopher, illuminating for a moment 
the path of intellectual progress; hut such dangerous 
fires were speedily quenched, and that they might not 
spring forth again to endanger the religious equilib- 
rium of Christendom, their authors were generally 
destroyed. The literature of the age consisted for 
the most part of musty manuscripts emanating from 
musty miuds, utterly devoid of thought and destitute 
of reason. The universally adopted view of the struc- 
ture of the universe was geocentric, of the world, an- 
thropocentric. To explain such ordinary phenomena 
as that of day and night, preposterous schemes were 
invented, like that of Cosmos 1 ndicopleustos, who as- 
serted that in the northern parts of the fiat earth 
there is an immense mountain, behind which the sun 
passes and thus produces night. 1 Any assertion to 
the contrary was heresy meriting death. Independ- 
ent thought wits an iniquity, and almost unknown. 
Holy writ and the writings of the early Fathers 

* 'He affirms (in a work entitled Chritiitan Topography) that, according 
to the true orthodox s\ stein ni geography, the earth ih a quadrangular 

a oe, extending tour handled davV journey east and west, and exactly 
{ m much north and south; that it i» inclosed by mountains, on which 
the sky rest#; that one on the north side, huger than the others, by inter- 
cepting the rays of the sun, produces night; and tlmt the plane of the earth 
is not sot exactly hmizontally, hut with a little inclination from the north; 
heime the Euphrates, Tigris, and other rivers, running southward, are 
rapid; hut the Nile, hating to run up-hill, 1ms necessarily a ver) slow cur- 
rent/ I/rapcr** QwjUcl beltceen Religion and Science, p. &5. 
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formed, the all-sufficient manual qf- science; in them 
was contained all that it was fit for man to know; to 
seek farther was impious; 4 to them all intricate sub- 
jects were turned over for solution, and the riddle 
must be made to fit the auswer, if the answer would 
not fit the riddle. Learning consisted not in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, but in the blind and meaning- 
less repetition of prescribed maxims, in forms of 
rhetoric, in eateehistical ceremonies, in anything ex- 
cept that which would enlighten the mind and impart 
true wisdom; it was, in short, a systematic course of 
leading men as far as possible away from the truth, 
and leaving them lost and bewildered in a labyrinth 
of religious dogmas/ 

When, therefore, the questions arose, whence .were 
these now lands peopled? how came these straqge 
animals and plants to exist on a continent cut off by 
vast oceans from the rest of the world? the wise men 
of the time unhesitatingly turned to the sacred scrip- 
tures for an answer. These left them no course but to 
believe that all mankind were descended from one pair. 
This was a premise that must by no means be dis- 
puted. The original* home of the first pair ua§ gen- 
erally supposed to have been situated in Asia Minor; 
the ancestors of the people found in the New World 
must consequently have originally come from the Old 
World, though at what time and by what route was 
an open question, an answer to which was diligently 

* In answer to the question: * What was God doing before lie made th- 
heaven and the earth* Tor, if at any particular moment he to van to employ 
himself, that means time, not eternity. In ttermty nothing liappeiife —the 
whole h present 1 St Augustine caustically icmaiks: ‘I will not answer 
thiy question by paying that he was preparing hell for pry era into his mys- 
teries 1 

3 The teachings of the Church were beyond controversy, the decisions 
of the Church were final; and not only in religion but in legislation and in 
science ‘the pervading principle was a blind unhesitating credulity.' See 
Buckle* a Civilization, \ol. i , p. 307 The Bishop of Darien once quoted 
Plato in the presence of Las Casas. “Plato,** law* Casas replied, “was a 
Gentile, and w now burning m hell, and we are only to make use of his doc- 
trine m far as it is consistent Vi th our holy Faith and Christian customs/ 
IMjk? L{fc of Lous Casas, p. 120. 
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, sought for both in the sacred prophecies and in the 
historical writings of antiquity.* 

But if the more modern writers on this subject 
have been loss hampered by unanswerable and im- 
passable dogmas; if they have been able to believe 
that there may be some difficult questions upon 
which the Bible throws no light; if they have felt 
themselves free to discuss, without impiety, the pos- 
sibility of all mankind not having sprung from one 
pair, their theories are scarcely less wild, their rea- 
soning is but little sounder, their tendency to estab- 

< As an example of the intolerance displayed by these early writer*, 
ami of the bitterness with which they attacked those few thinkers who 
dared to theorize without lotting theological dolman stand in their way* l 
translate the following passage from Garcia, who is one of the most com- 
prehensive writers upon the origin of the Americans: * We would like not 
even to remember the unworthy opinions of certain veritable blasphemers, 
more barbarous than the Indians, which do not even deserve the name of 
opinions, but rather of follies; namely, that, pesImpH, the first Indians 
might have Wen generated from the earth, or fuim its putrefaction, aided 
by the sun's heat, as I Aviceuu allowing this production to be easy in men) 
Andres Tisidpino attempted to make credible, giving them less jHTfeetiou 
than Empedocles, who said that men had been Ixirri like the wild amaranth, 
if we believe Marcus Varron , . Oi the formation of man, though of straw 
and mud. the people of Yucatan, had light; which nonsense is not interior 
to the attempts of those who made men by means <d chemistry, or magic 
{described by Solorcano) giving it to bcunderstood that there ma> be others 
besides the descendants ot Adam, conliurv to the teachings of scripture: 
for which reason Taurclo bads indignant against tVatpiho, ulitw attempt 
would lie reprehensible even ah a paradox. Not less scanduhui* was the 
error of the iguorant Paiacelso. according to Heuxnern anil Kirchero, w ho 
left to po*tem\ an account id the cirutin t of two Adams, one in Asia, and 
another in the West Indies, an inexcusable folk in one who had (though 
corruptly) information of the (\ilholic doctrine. Not less erroneous is 
the opinion of Isaac de lav lVvrere, who placed people on the earth be- 
fore Adam w r u* created, from whom, he said, descended the heathen; from 
Adam, the Hebrews; which folly vv 4 a* punished with eternal contempt by 
Felipe Priorio, Juan Bautista Mormo, Juan Hiipertn, and others, Ban- 
havero giving it the finishing stioke by an epitaph, as Oicteneo relates: 
although .some of the parties named state that La r eyre re became re}*Mit- 
ant and .acknowledged his error, and did jieminee, which the Orientals, from 
whom he took that absurdity, have not done. These, and others of the 
same nature, may not lie held as opinions, hut an evidences of blindness 
published by men of doubtful faith, wise, in their own esteem, and deceiv- 
ers of the world, who, with lies and fraud, oppose the divine word, as Ht 
Clemena Alexandrians says, closing their cars to truth, and blindfolding 
themselves with their vices, for whom contempt is the ln\«d reward.* Onyen 
ds ?o$ lnd. f p, 24$, (htrciu spent nine t earn in Peru, devoting him&elf to 
the study of three points: the history of the natives Indore the arrival of 
the Spaniards the origin of the natives, and the question as to whether the 
apostles preached the gospel in America. Oil his if turn to Spain, he con- 
cluded to write only upon the second topic, leaving the others jfor a future 
time. 
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iish maxims by which any given problem may be 
solved is no more satisfactory. 

Theories in themselves are good things, for they 
lead us to facts; it is often through the doubtful or 
the false that we attain the truth; as Darwin says: 
“False facts are highly injurious to the progress of 
science, for they often long endure; but false views, 
if supported by some evidence, do little harm, as 
every one takes a salutary pleasure in proving their 
falseness; and when this is done, one path towards 
error is closed, and the truth is often at the same 
time opened .” 5 But the value of inquiry depends 
much upon the spirit in which it is made, and there- 
fore it is that the manner in which most of the 
writers who have speculated on the origin of the 
Americans have conducted their researches, is greatly 
to be deplored. Their woik does not impress one as 
being a steadfast striving to develop unstable postu- 
lates into proven facts, but rather as a reckless rush- 
ing, regardless of all obstacles, to a preconceived con- 
clusion. They do not offer a theory as a suggestion 
of what might possibly be, but as a demonstration 
founded upon an unassailable basis. Each imagines 
that he has hit upon the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth; he assorts that the Aztecs 
were of Hebrew descent- that is settled; to prove 
this ho dutches at the lightest straws in the way of 
analogies, and if the facts obstinately refuse to tit his 
theory, then tout pi. s punr fes foils- he warps them 
till they do tit. 

But analogies, even when fairlv drawn, are bv no 
means conclusive evidence. So much depends u|>on 
the environment of a people, that a similarity in that 
particular is of itself sufficient to account for most of 
the resemblances which have been discovered be- 
tween the customs, religion, and traditions of the 
Americans, and those of Old World nations . 6 

4 Descent of Man, vol. iL, p. 308. 

6 Tins value of proof by analogy haw been questioned by many eminent 
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For my own part I have no theory upon the sub- 
ject — would have no theory. The problem of the 
origin of the American aborigines is, in my opinion, 
enveloped in as much obscurity now as it over was; 
and when I consider the close proximity of the north* 
western and north-eastern extremities of America to 
Asia and Europe; the un thought of and fortuitous 
circumstances that may at any time have cast any 
people upon the American coasts; the mighty con- 
vulsions that may have changed the whole face of 
the earth during the uncounted years that man may 
have dwelt upon its surface; and lastly, the uncer- 
tainty, perhaps l might say improbability, of the 
descent of mankind from one pair;— when l think of 
all these things it seems to mo that tho peopling of 
America may have been accomplished in so many 
ways that no more hopeless task could be conceived 
than the endeavor to discover the one particular 
manner of it. 

In tho following resume I wish neither to tear 
down nor to lmild up, but simply to give an account 
of what has been thought and written upon the sub- 
ject, and to show, uith as little criticism as possible, 
the foundation upon which each theory stands. Of 

authors. Humboldt write*: 'On nW pas en dioit do supposer des com- 
munications paitmit cm Ton trmive, die/: des peoples a detni barbaits, le 
Oulte du soled, ou riwagede turn tier des vidiiue* liumames.’ Vues, tom. 
Ly. )>. 237. ‘The instances ot customs, nim*l> a\ binary, common to the 
inhabitants of both hemispheres, aio, indeed, ho few and soeqmvoud, that 
b*> theory concerning the f*opitIatmn of tin* New World ought to bo founded 
upm them 1 As regards lengiotis nies, ‘the human mind, even where its 
operations appear most wild and faprnimts, holds a course so regular, that 
itt ever> si ge and country the dominion of parte ular pas-mms will he at* 
tended wit fi similar effect# 1 RohntsonU Hist, Amn* , vol. i., p. 200, War, 
den remarks that nations known to lie distinct, to have had no intercom so; 
breed similar customs — these, therefore, grow from physical and moral 
causey Rprhnches, p. 205. ‘In attempting to trace relations between 
them and the rest of mankind, we cannot expect to discover proofs of their 
derivation from any particular tribe or nation of the Old Continent ’ Prirh* 
at (Vs Nut Mist . Man, vol, ii , j>. 101 ‘To tell an inquiter who wishes to 
deduce one population from another that certain distant tribes agree with 
the one wilder discussion in certain points of resemblance, is as irrelevant 
m to tell a lawyer ir» search of the next of kin to a client deceased, that 
though you know of no relations, you can find a man who in the very pic- 
ture of him in person— -a but good enough in itself, hut not to tho par- 
pone.* Latham* s Man and his Migrations, pp. 74-5. 
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the comparative value of the opinions the reader 
must be his own judge. Of the value of this dis- 
cussion of the stibject there la this to be said ; as a 
curiosity, showing the color given to mind by its en- 
vironment, showing the blind and almost frenzied 7 
efforts of different men of different epochs, creeds, 
and culture, to fathom a hitherto unfathomable mys- 
tery, — this, together with tho collateral light thrown 
upon the subject of aboriginal America, if there be 
no other advantage in it, will amply repay the in- 
vestigation. 

The earliest writers required threo propositions 
to bo taken for granted : 8 First, that the entire 
human race are descended from one original pair, 
and from Noah through Shorn, Ham, and Japheth; 
second, that America was peopled from one of three 
sources - Asia, Africa, or Europe; third, that all 
knowledge arises from one of four sources — knowl- 
edge pure and absolute, from a knowledge of causes; 
opinion more or less uncertain; divine faith, sure and 
infallible, based upon the holy scriptures as inter- 
preted by the Church; human faith, dependent upon 
the statements of men. The first of these four 
sources of knowledge throws no light upon the sub- 
ject; the third is equally useless here, since the 
scriptures are silent after the time of Noah, though, 
as we shall presently see, huge endeavors have been 
made to make them speak ; as for the fourth, Euro- 
peans, even if they conjectured the possible existence 
of an undiscovered continent, were certain that it 
was not inhabited , 9 while the Americans were en- 


7 Certainly many of tin* writers must have been either fools or de- 
, monied, if we judge them by their work and argument h. 

8 Garna % Orvien dr 1 mL, pn, 7-12. 

9 When Do Goiqa established tne globular form of tho earth by his voy- 
age round tho Cape of Good Hope, iu U97-d T ‘the political consequences 
that at once ensued placed the Papal Go\ eminent iu a position of great, 
embarrassment. Its traditions amt }*>Uey forbade it to admit any other 
than the Hat figure of the earth, oh revealed in tin* Scriptures.* In )520 
Magellan discovered the strait which now bears his name, and 4 henceforth 
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tiroly ignorant of the part of the world from which 
they sprang. 

*f'be first of the three propositions mentioned 
above, namely, that all mankind are descended from 
one original pair, seems to have been taken tor 
granted by almost all the writers, ancient and mod- 
ern, who have had some theory to sustain respecting 
the origin of the Americans . 111 The question of the 
unity of the human rare, as considered without bias 
by modern seientifie men, remains, however, unde- 
termined; though it mav he faille said that tile best 

i ho thtmlogieu 1 doctrine t *t the Jlatnes-. of flu 1 earth was invfnevahlx oxer- 
thrown.’ Mv/o-rV Conflict. pp liW-.v Sr Augustin athrmed ilm* the 
world beyond tin* tropic of cancer was uuiuhahired ‘Ka veto xctcruiu 
sentenhu, persph uu attpir inuicra. xt ipMr videbutur, rathese nitehatur, 
Nam v? qun-qwe lvgh* ml meridiem pi'opius averdit, ihi -> » > 1 1 ^ ardonhus 
magi- eyporitam ummadm i (o:\iut. idquo ade«> xerum e*u, v f iti cadofu 
lta.it 'V piiutirrria Apulium Liguria, A in n*»>tra Hi.~pania Had tram Hanta* 
bria vsqu<* adeo tnueinburm m»ta re lieeat, vt pm grains \i\dum ucto 

grande tripuis \ aMtir* discriimm >■:!.’ (h AMc, 

fol *27. ' l.a.'tautitw rinitUmiN, and St. Austin, who sttairgclv jear’d 

at as ridiculous, and nut thinking hi n»r a Serums Au^xm r the Foolish 
Opinion of Antipode.-*, nr another Habitable Wuihi be\,ind flic lapiutor: 
At which, I ana inun^ l trolling, ■■-ax 1 -*, wh.u, Forsooth. hen- ^ a hue Ojdn* 
ion broach'd indeed; an Antipode-* : hesgh-dax I People who-*.* Feet tread 
with ours, and "a Ik Foot to l oot x* ith u^; their Head" <im\ uu aid-, anti 
yet drop not into the Shy ! Hnuv. y* \cjy likih, the Trees louden with 
Fruit gr*«xx dovx inxaxis, and it Rain-, HuiU. and Snow-. upxx.uid-, tin Hoofs 
and Spues of l hie*, t.»j» ,,f Mountains, point at tin* Nh\ bom-urii tin mi, 
and the Rivers revers'd topM-turvv, ready To thnx into tin* Air out of their 

H’haumds/ ij/ji ! by s Afn<r<r-f t pp. (i 7. Die ancient** believed a large por* 

ttrm of the eh, he to cm* uninhabitable by tendon (if e\Cr -MX e heal, which 
must have greatly deferred discovery. 

w Tombing the q notion v\ hefher the American- and the people of the 
old vvtuhi are of common ought, see; A,- jCurfn.n,.^ ///.,/. ,\W, 

O'*. } torn. t. , pp. 1 .h/u/emr, p. |i)l; t Vo rey/'e, Et-nUU Ant. *?* I 
J/'-vv/fo, toTu. iv , pp J i 2-1; 1 /'/•■•/'0 rm> or, lift., lo;n. l. pp 1 - ,‘i 1 : 

Rtwiif'.z. i/i ,'V. M<>, })(‘}t fit - , 2da epo«a. tom. iv., p. A|, M'f'uE 

ink s R’-JiOirch'A on J r //o‘ M p|>. 1 7a S; M< .r -o, t f Rh/v, p. 2til»; 

j/func «r/7H.v /A.ee/v, \oi. i, p*» t’»d SO; J'n ^ntt\ M* j . , \td. iii.. p, MS«,t; 
llrntlfuf*!'* Aft**/., )»p. 227 id. .*h"> 1 * Mol. d20~:>.V 1 7o/»*o co/ r, 

tjmdml in f/orr* A.'i '/V-n^ pp. id7-s; I'untmut'ii ll>.n- tin ims V'<>- 

pt'fl, p. IT. ef. M’tj ; Cro/r, C»'\t. A>o*r.. p. til; EtOfUntt info 

Trwhti(ih\ 1 Vo nrf i’ t p. HU; Wilson'. S' 1't‘t-ffiA. H pp. 

Oll^ld 4S.V-4); f .At If t i l r'ftfti, p| ) , p. Id; ( ho mt\ so; m A'o/.o \ Ho // 

Vf>|, ii,, pp, 40-»-d; / V/e/fz/iv/ .. f /(•'>', X’ol. V . , pp. all <>; //rOo/aiAf/, 

Fuf-tf torn, i., pp. 22, Mi hum rue ruble miter speculations }»a\** heyjj made 
on this point, hut in nro^t. cases hymen who were hut m*oil\ ijualtNed todiml 
with <t nubjpet rf-q uiriug not «miy learning, hut n detenuitmtion to in vest i* 
gaU fuirlv und without bias. AdaiiV ie;t.M»ning‘ in tliis connection will 
««rvc? to tHnstrate: Mind employed six days, in creating the heavens, this 
earth, and the inmnne.ralde species of creatures, wherewith n. -e amply 
furnished, The works of a being, infinitely periect, nu^t entirely answer 
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of the argument i.s on the side of those who maintain 
the primitive diversity of man. ft happens that 
those who are most earnest in upholding the biblieal 
account of the creation, and consequently the unity 
of man, must, to be consistent, also uphold the bib- 
lical system of chronology, which teaches that man 
has not existed on (he earth for more than six thou- 
sand years. This is unfortunate, since it is evident 
that the higher wo believe the antiquity of man to 
he, the easier it, is for us to admit the unity of origin 
of the strongly marked varieties that now exist . 31 

The honor of peopling America lias frequently been 
given to Noali and bis immediate descendants. .But 
even were we sure that, the tradition recorded in the 
Bible of Xoah’s strange doings is accurate in every 
respect, the narrative does not throw any definite light 
upon Ids subsequent proceedings, and we must invent 
wonders to add to wonders if we make anything more 
out of it. The subject cannot be discussed intelli- 


tin* of fhmn: henee \ hen* eould Id* m> nnvssitv for a seeond eiea* 

linn; nr (iodA mvating many pahs ot the human ra*v dith-ring from eaeh 
other, a ri< t tiffed fm * f i U V ‘ * 1 1 1 t iimatts; heiause, liiat implies imperfection, 
in ihu ni an«l srin'tiic, nr a wan* of power, in tin- y\trmi"ti of it Had there 
hern a prior, or inter formal ion of any now elns* of rrealmvs, the\ 
materiulh differ Irnm those of tin* six work; for i( is im onsiMent with 
disine wisdom to make a vain, or umim-ssny iv]*rition of tin- siiiit art. 
Hut the Aiiidioiii Indian* neither sary from llnj ie>t of mankind, in th-ir 
internal niihlrm f imi, nor external appearnwrr, exrept in eohoir: whieh, as 
hath been shown, n- riihn entirely ueeideiitnl, to anilbiah As the Mnstic 
inv.nm! de*'laies a eompletinn ot tin* manih station of tied*.- infinite wisdom 
ami power in ereutmn. within that spa«v of time it follows, tiial the In- 
dian-* have lmeaih defended lrom Adam, the first, ami tin* gteaf patent of 
all t ho tinman speed's. Aon/'. I mi., pp 11-1*2. Jo tin- Works of those 
modem Mornt Ms, such as J.wli, Uarwin. and others, who have treated of 
tin' unity of the human spivie.s at largo. I need not tefer the render here 
An oxrelleni resume of the suhjeet will, however, he found in Jrvsttr's 
lift*’ f.v, pp. .SA’l-diT. 

!l * We find on the earliest Kgyptian monuments,* say** Sir John Lnh- 
lu.rk, ‘some of whieh are ewtainh as aneient a» *2iiw* B. i .. two groat dis- 
t i net types, the A rah on the east and we^t of Kg\pt. the Negro uu the 
south. These di-fim f types still predominate in Kgypt and the neighbour- 
ing vounfrie-*. Thus, then, says Mr. Poole, in this immense infona) we 
» It » m»f find "the least < hange in the Negro or the Aral*: and e'en the type 
which seems to he intermediate between them is \irinally ye unaltered. 
Those who consider that length of time ran ehnuge a *\pe of man, will do 
well to eonsider lh< v faet that three thousand years give no ratio on which 
aealeulation eouid he foumied. ” ’ (Yaw find, also says: i lie million?; * *‘of Af- 
rican Negroes that have during three centuries been transported to the New' 
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gently, but I will give some of the opinions that have 
been held on the subject. 

Noah’s nrk, says Ulloa, gave rise to a number of 
such constructions; ami the experience gained dur- 
ing the patriarch’s aimless voyage emboldened his 
descendants to seek strange lands in the same man- 
ner. Driven to America and the neighboring islands 
by winds and currents, they found it difficult to re- 
turn, and so remained and peopled the land. He 
thinks tin* custom of eating raw tish at the present 
day among some American tribes, was uctpiired during 
these long sea voyages. That thrv came bv sea is 
evident, for the north, if, indeed, the continent he con- 
nected with the old world, must he impassable bv rea- 
son of intense cold. u I lloa, although lie would not 
for a moment allow that there could have been more 
than one general creation, does not attempt to account 
lor the presence of strange animals and plants in 
America: and 1 may observe here that this difficulty 
is similarly avoided by all writers of his class. 1 * Les- 

World ant) sfs inlands, are Hu* same in colour a-* the present inhabitants of 
the parent roitntvx of their forefather* Tin* *>•*<.)♦* SpaiiumK win* ha\e 
for at least as long a tone hern .-etth d in Donicai America, are a*-* fair as 
the people of Array-m ana And<thi*'-ia. ait); the same variety of colour in 
tint hair and e\<* u~ thr*r proyeniioi *. The pun* Patch Pry ole ndoiiists of 
tin? t ape of < mum! Hope. after dwelling tun centuries among black t nfVrcs, 
and yeih»w Hottentot a do not differ in colour iromiht jHopje ,»f UnHand.’* T 
Pre-Hitt 'htn<.\ pj». .“>yT*N. We find ‘upon Kyy ptinn monument s t mostly 
of the thirteenth. tourfe< nt ti, ant) fifteenth centuries before the f hnstian 
Kra. representations of individual* ut numo/ous nations. African, Asiatic, 
and Kuropenn, dilhnny in |>)i v^i^aJ characteristics as u idely a* ain euinil 
number of nations of tin* present aye that could )>.* grouped together; 
among those b.iny m ymci of the f i ne Niyritiun stamp, depietni \vith a 
fidelity a> to color and feature*, hardly to he air/m.-.-ed hv n modern 
artist. That *urh divordti#-. had born produced hv natural mean?* in the 
interval Udw< en that remote aye and the time of Noah, probably no one 
versed in fin* smenr** of anatomy and physiology ?1 1 consider credible/ 
Fentfrr* /b*v.v f p. ,V>7. 

■* XoHrinft Am'rtrnr-f v , pp. ;i<H -A, -40A-7. On pages he has tm 

argument, hacked hv geological eudmireg, to show that- America is the 
oldest continent, 

H 'Were in* to admit,’ say some ethnologists. ‘a unity of origin of such 
strongly-marked varietur as the Negro and Kuiopean. differitiy as f Iha do in 
colour and bodily const itution, eaeh tiffed lor distinct climates, and exhibit- 
ing some marked peculiarities in their esteojoyii ah and even in some details 
of cranial and cerebral conformed ion, as well as in their average intellectual 
endowments, -if, in spitcof flu* f;v t that till these attributes base faith- 
fully h a tided down uuuitcmi lor bundled* of yene rations, we are to Uditjut 
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oarbot cannot sec why “Noah should have experi- 
enced any difficulty in reaching' America by sea, when 
Solomon’s ships made voyages lasting three years. ’ 14 

Villagutierre , 15 on the contrary, thinks it more 
probable that Noah’s sons came to America by 
land; an opinion also held by Thompson, who be- 
lieves, however, that the continents wore not dis- 
connected until some time after the Hood, by which 
time America was peopled from the Old World . 16 
Orrio remarks that many have supposed that Noah, 
in order to he able to people the New World as well 
as the Old, must, during his three hundred and fifty 
years of post-diluvian life, have had more children 
than are mentioned in the hihle; hut in his opinion 
there was no necessity for more progenitors, since one 
woman can in two hundred and ten years become the 
ancestor of one million ox hundred and forty-seven 
thousand and eighty-six persons. Me thinks that Ham 
was the father of tin* American race . 17 Montanas con- 
siders it <piite in accordance with Noah’s character and 
mission that he should have attended to the peopling of 
the, world during his long life. 1 '* L'Kst range is of 
opinion that Shem and his children, who were not 
among the builders of Babel, moved gradually east- 
ward, and were, further, forced in that direction even 
to America, by the progeny of daphetli. 11 ' We read in 
one of the Abbe Domeneeh's works ,* 10 that. Ophir, one 
of Noah's descendants, Went to Peru and settled there, 

that, iii the <«> urso <•{ time, they have all diverged from one common stock, 
how shall we resist the argument of the traU'iniiliitioiitM. v ho contends 
that all rloseiy allied species of auimaU anti plant* have in like manner 
sprung from a nminiuii parentage 'r ' /, Anti*/, uf Man, pp. 433-4. 

H / rin»t t Iltsf. .Nett*’. / r*un‘>\ iih, i., cap. ill. 

JIM. Ctitly. //co. pp. 20- s. 

u> lUimphh'tfit r, IMo. Thompson enlrulafes tin' >pvoadin£ of Noah's 
ehildren np in the time of IVU% when the Hihle deelares Hie earth to have 
been divided. lie u!m» shows that this division happened earlier than is 
generally supposed. 

17 Orrio , No/mVotf, p, 41, ct sen, Toppiemada also believes Haul to 
have heen the father nt the rare. Mnnartp lu*J .. tom. i. f pp. -I -30. 

w Situwr HVm'/t/, ]», 37* 

*9 (/ Anirrit'si os no 

ihwrtt .s, vul i., p. *20. ‘ The. Peruvian language/ writes Ulloa, 4 is 
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ruling those who went with him. Sigiienza and Sis- 
ter Agnes do la Cruz, eonjeetu red that the Americans 
wore descended from Naphluhim, the sou of Mizraim 
and grandson of Ham, whose descendants left Egypt 
for America shortly after the confusion of tongues .'- 11 
Piiiedu thinks the same." Clavigen* considers it 
proven hv the native Hood-myths and traditions of 
foreign origin that the Americans are descendants of 
Noah, lie quotes the tradition of Yotan." 1 who is 
declared to have keen closely connected with the 
-Babel -builders, the originator of that enterprise being 
his uncle .'-’ 1 

Let us see, n«*w. what these flood- myths are. This 
1 max >av liist, however: some of them are doubt- 
less spurious, and few have eseap-'d the renovating' 
touch of the Spanish priests and chroniclers, who 
throughout t heir writings scetu to think it their 
botiiub u duty to make the- ideas and history of t he 
New World correspond to th ON* * t t In* < > 1< 1 . A ml 
what tin* old writers have added or invented, the 
modern writers an*, in iu»»m cases, ready and ylad to 
accept as yennim*, without douht or i|Ue-tioh. ’It is 
impossible,'* says \ island Kmy>l»nn>uyh, 44 win n read- 
ing what Mexican Mythology jvcords of tin* war in 
heaven, and oi the* tali o| X<»meiHou« pm and t he other 
rebellions spirits; of th** creation of liyht by tin word 
of Tonacateeutli, and of the divi>i»*n of the waters; 
of the sin of Vztla»*ormli«|ui, and hi* blindness and 
nakedness; of tic- temptation of Suehii|Uecah and her 
disobedience in yatlieriny root's from a tree, and rite 
eonset jUent misery and disgrace. o( la rsi ll and all her 
posterity, ■ — u* *t to reeoynise Scriptural analogies, I >u t 
the Mexican tradition of* tin* .1 >eluye is that which 


aometlim" jikn flu* uiol \o;iii\s tongue was iloiihtlr.vt fiehrovv . 1 

Sotwias J i/n ji. t. 

** t Stor/n Anf. (hi M* s.nro . tom. iv. , p. 1 7. 

^ In Sn/\ Af/r. irco/j., iUthJtn. *_Ma tom jij t p. 

23 vul. iii. of tins wmk, [». *-t .muj. 

** Sforto. Ant. (hi JAavwo, tom. iv., p. l.\ ilrrolia y SftnmmHo follows 
Ciavigero. Scnuour.^ p. si. 
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hears hi 1 o most, unequivocal marks of bavin" been de- 
rived from a Hebrew source.” 2 '' 

We have seen in a precedin'* volume how, accord- 
in" to the common version of the Mexican flood- 
myth, Coxcox and his wife Xocbiquetzal were (lie 
only human beings who escaped from the yreat deluge 
which covered the face of the earth in the A ye of 
Water. How, when the waters wont down, the ark 
in which they had saved themselves the hollow 
trunk of a hald cypress- rested upon the Peak of Cul- 
huaean; and how the dumb children that were horn 
to the rescued pair were tauyht manv lanyuayos hv a 
dove. We have also read the reputed Taraseo 
1 eyelid of Tezpi, which so closely resembles the bib- 
lical leyerid of the deluye that it cannot he discussed 
as a native tradition at all, but must he regarded sim- 
ply as the invention of some Spanish monk who 
thought il his mission to show that the Hebrew tra- 
ditions wove familiar to the Americans. 26 In Guate- 
mala, anmny the Miztees. and in Nicaragua there were 
also traditions of yreat and destructive deludes. 27 
The Piipayos tell of a miyhty flood that destroyed 
all life on the earth, except the hero-yod Montezuma 
tuul his friend the Coyote who had foretold the del- 
uye. !';.•)< di of these made for himself an ark, and 
when the waters subsided and they met on the small 
patch of dry land that first- appeared. Montezuma dis- 
patched flu* Coyote four times to find out exactly how 
the sea lav.* 8 Verv similar is the Pima leyend which 
relates how the prophet who would not hoed the thrice 
repeated warninys of the Kayle was destroyed by a 

1,1 1 \h;r. , \«>|. vi,, p. 4 p], Priest, A A’<t/<j. t pp. ] }«-!>, thinks 

1 i ci t an i\ojy intake t epivsenf itiyr a mol Iter and ehild found in Gineinnati, 
may have hem taken to ftmaiu by the Greeks or Komaus. who knew ot the 
pruphoeies coneernn»*j the Virgin and Child desn^. ami theme brought to 
America. See, also, eoneeniin^ religious belief, baptism, oirenmei-don, ami 
oilier Christian-like rites in the New Work! : Tf/for'.* .1 udhn*t,\ pp. ‘JT'A-SO; 
I'tTMt'uit's J/# , Vnk iii. , pp. ii7S-Sr»; Srh*nih'Vit 1 1 $ .1 f'h . , 'ol. i., pp. 1,-1S; 

M t'uMbh's r>'hrs J '/py., pp. ill-40; J.^irnbt s Utrtilli* pp. ~0v>-0. 

See vok iii., pp. and o»mineiit> in aeeompuijvin^ notes. 

w M, pp. 7‘J-a. 

** hi, p. 70. 
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flood, and how Szeukha, the son of the Creator, saved 
himself by floating on a ball of gum or resin. a> The 
Mattoles of California regard Taylor Peak as the 
point on which their forefathers took refuge from a 
destructive flood . 30 Other Californian tribes have a 
tradition of a deluge from which the < .'oyoto. with his 
usual good-fortune, was the only living thing that es- 
caped, if we except an eagle who was miraculously 
formed from a single feather that, floated on the face 
of the waters . 31 Lake Tahoe was formed hy a flood 
which destroyed all mankind lmt a very small rem- 
nant .'' 3 The Thlinkeets relate that many persons 
escaped the great deluge by taking refuge in a great 
floating building, which, when tin.* waters fell, 
grounded upon a rock and was split in twain. Prom 
this moment men spake in various tongues, for there 
remained in one fragment of the divided ark those 
whoso descendants speak flu.- Thliukeet language, and 
in the other those who-e descendants einplov a differ- 
ent idiom." fhe Chipewyati deluge covered all the 
earth except the high mountain- tops, upon which 
many of the people saved theiuso} ves/‘ The Isthmi- 
ans believed that the world was peopled hy a man 
who with his wito and children escaped the "Teat 
flood. The i Vnmans had scwral flood-myths. ( )iu; 
of thorn relates that tirn whom of tin- earth was 
chan^'i) hv a great drlugn. attended !>v an extraor- 
dinary eclipse <«t the sun which lasted live days. AH 
living* things woiv destroyed o\<*ept one man, a shep- 
herd, with his family and {looks. It happened in 
this wise. Soiup time hi -lorn the ilood this shepherd, 
while tending his flock of llamas, remarked that the 
animals appeared to ho oppressed with sad in. ‘SS\ and 
that they passed the whole night in attentively 

I<f., up. 78-9. 

hi, P. 80. 

It , ]>. 88. 

32 hi, p. 89. 

3) Id., p. 103. 

31 MitJct 'uzir's Vtjyarjr.K, p. ox viii, 
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watching the course of the stars. Filled with amaze- 
ment, he interrogated the llamas as to the cause of 
their concern. Directing his attention to a group of 
six stars, massed closely together, they answered that 
lhat was a sign that the world would shortly be de- 
stroyed by a deluge, and counseled him, if he wished 
to escape the universal destruction, to take refuge 
with his family and Hocks on the top of a neighboring 
mountain. Acting upon this advice, the shepherd 
hastily collected his llamas and children and proceed- 
ed with them to the summit of mount Ancasmarca, 
where a crowd of other animals had already sought 
safety. The warning had not come a moment too 
soon, for scarcely had they reached the mountain-top, 
when the sea burst its bounds and with a terrible 
roaring rushed over the land. But as the waters rose 
higher and higher, filling the valleys. and covering the 
plains, behold, the mountain of refuge rose with it, 
limiting upon its surface like a ship upon the waves. 
This lasted live days, during which time the sun hid 
himself and the earth was wrapped in darkness. On 
the iifth day the waters began to subside, and the 
stars shone out on the desolate world, which was 
eventually re-peopled by the descendants of the shep- 
herd of Ancasmarca. 

According to another Peruvian legend, two 
brothers escaped from a great deluge which, over- 
whelmed the world in much the same manner, by 
ascending a mountain which floated upon the Hood. 
When the waters had retired, they found themselves 
alone in the world; and having consumed all their 
provisions, they went down into the valleys to seek 
for more food. Whether they were successful in 
their search, the tradition does not say; but if not, 
their surprise must indeed have been agreeable when 
on returning to the hut which they had built on the 
mountain, they found food ready prepared for them 
by unknown hands. Curious to know wlm their 
benefactor could be, they took counsel together and 
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finally agreed that one should hide himself in the 
hut, while the other went into the valley. Thu 
brother who remained concealed himself carefully, 
and his patience was soon rewarded by seeing two 
aras with the faces of women , 35 who immediately set 
about preparing a meal of bread and meats. But it 
was not long before the aras became aware of the 
presence of the concealed brother, and they instantly 
essayed flight; but. the man' seized one of them, and 
she afterwards became bis wife. By her be had six 
children, three sons and three daughters, from whose 
union sprang the tribe of the t’auaris, whose descend- 
ants to this day hold the ara in great veneration . 38 

“The Peruvians were acquainted witli the Deluge, 
and believed that the rainbow was the sign that the 
earth would not again be destroyed by water.” This 
somewhat startling announcement is made by Lord 
Kingshoroiigh. and he shows that there can be no 
reasonable doubt, on the subject in an eminently-^har • 
acteristie manner. “This is plain,” he says, “from 
the speech which Mango < *apac. the reputed founder 
of the Peruvian empire, addressed, to ids com- 
panions on h, holding the rainbow rising from a 
lull; which is thus recorded by Balboa in the 
ninth chapter of the third part of Ids Miscellanea 
Antarctica: * They traveled on until a mountain, tit 
present named ( Junnacauri, presented itself to then- 
view, when on a certain morning, they beheld the 
rainbow rising above the mountain, with one ex- 
tremity resting upon it, when Maneo f Japan ex- 

S'* *Ou plutnf flnttx fotniiK's, ]j<»rtniit if? nom <l\\ra/ stiv* Br.'ism'ur <j<* 

1 pithr, however, lli<* moling. The Ara is a kin<t of 

|>;iribKjUc;t. f'ftiini"!. sn Smith Ann-rim, him! so ealh/ti it continually 

repents tint «-ry nru, t.mt. Being* half hin.1, half woman, art* as likely to 
(i*/uro in *itrh a a.-, flm ul«»ve as not. ih'>itk*L shortly uiterwartls 

the narrative speak" of 4 !• > «k*ux nrs»*;ui v." ivDarin^ to tin* urn*. 

■*» lor i*oth of tiie.y.t flood myths m*«*: IU'uwhv *i r in Ltnulii, 

lUlnrion, |»j», xxx-wxii Ihnera, ihtt. O'*,!,, tie**, v., iih !ii., ciip, vi. , 
^ives a native tradition whhh re[at»H that long before flu* time of the 
Incas then* was a peat *l«*lup\ from whi**h some of the natives escaped % 
fleeing to the mounLun-top.s. The mountain tiling a.s-iTt, however, that, 
only six j arsons c^cajMv} this Hood in a haUa. 
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claimed to his companions, This is a propitious sign 
that the earth will not be again destroyed by water/ 

. . , . Proof having been afforded in the passage 
quoted from the History of Balboa, that the Peru 
vians were acquainted with the history of the rain- 
bow, as given in the ninth chapter of (Jonesis, it may 
be interesting to add, that according to the account 
of an anonymous writer, they believed the rainbow 
was not only a passive sign that the earth would not 
he destroyed bv a second deluge, but an active in- 
strument to prevent the recurrence of such a catas- 
trophe: the latter curious notion proceeded upon the 
assumption t.lmt as (he water of the scat (which, like 
the dews, they believed to encircle the whole earth) 
would have a tendency to rise alter excessive falls of 
rain, so the pressure of the extiemiries of the rain- 
bow upon its surface would prevent its exceeding its 
proper lev**]. !T 

Many of these Hood-myths are supplemented with 
an account of an attempt to provide against a second 
deluge, by building a tower of refuge, resembling 
more or -less closely the biblical legend of the tower 
of Babel. Thus a Cholultec legend relates that all 
tin* giants who inhabited the country, save seven, 
were destroyed by a great Hood, and adds that when 
the waters were assuaged, one of these seven began 
to build an artificial mountain. But the anger of 
the gods was aroused, and they slew many of the 
builders, so the work was stopped/* In like man- 
ner, in the. Papago legend to which 1 have re- 
ferred. Montezuma, after he and the Coyote had 
been saved from the flood, so incensed the Cheat 
Spirit, by his ingratitude and presumption, that an 
insect was sent Hying to the east to bring the Span- 
iards, who, when they came, utterly destroyed Mon- 
tezuma, Alter the deluge spoken of in the Lake 
Tahoe myth, the few who escaped built up a great 

T KintjsbitroHyJt's Mr Jr, vol. viii., p. 2i>, 

** Sc** vol. iii., p. 07. 

Vol. V. 2 

37 M3 
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tmver, the strong Hiding the wed do tho work 

This, it is distinctly stated, (hoy did that they might 
have a place of refuse in rase of another Hood But 
the (I real Spirit was filled with an^vr at their pre- 
sumption, and amidst thundering and I it»*h tilings, 
and showers of molten metal, ho seized the op- 
pressors ami east them into a cavern. 

These myths have led many writers to believe that 
the Amorieans had a knowledge of the tower of 
Babel, while some think that they are the direct 
descendants of certain of the builders of that tower, 
who, after tho confusion of tongues, wandered over 
the earth until thev reached America / 0 

M any of the tribes had traditions through which 
they claim to have originally eome from various direr- 
(ions to their ultimate >ett lin^-placr in America. It 
will he readily seen that, such traditions, even when 
examine, are far too vaeuo and uncertain to bo of a nv 
value as evidence in any theory of* origin. To each 
tribe its own little territory was the on o important 
point in tin* universe; they had no concept ion of* the 
real *izo of thewmld: most of them supposed that 
after a few days* journey the traveler could if he chose 
jum|> off the rd;M* of* t lie earth into m »t hint'll ess. 
What tlieir traditions referred to ns a 'country in the 
far east,' would probably mean a prairie two hundred 
miles away in that direction. Nevertheless, as these 
traditions lane been thought to support this or that 
theory, it will be well to hri* fly review tlmm hero . 41 

'•’> Si«t‘ vol. Ii{,. i-*}» 77. so. 

40 .Wmi'dino u» Ixtiilxufliiri, thr Tnhoe tr.itlitinn ivlata* th.U aftci* Urn 

omhoioit m tongno- fhc nrvi',i taviiiifs who Ha* htiuoKi^i* ms, 

out for tlm N*'w V. urhi, wainh-nir.; otio liumli i-d and f*»nr \ 01 ? * o\ or lai^f* 

of hind : ( "ii waliT, i r 1 11.1 { I \ llif-v airivi-a nt Hurlnn* 'j hipaihm in 
the; year 'mm flint,’ hvi* handed and i w ml y \ oars :i 1 1 «. r tln> }}*»od. AV/h* 
riwif*, in Kunfsta-, no <;/#'•. M.r„ An far-, \n(. ;x,, p 5‘J‘J. Soo itUo uiioUmr 
urcoitiil, p. 4.70; luttnnui. * \,'m j4 ii. , pp. .7 S; frf. t fAett, | 

V eg tin, Hist. Ant. Mr/.. tom. 7. pp ‘Jt, 147. ’JIJ 15; Mnnin-Ui, It, .A Erie*., 
p. 145; Hist, y A/tftg., in 4/ v. <»’» '«//., //*.•// t/tt, Join, i., p 2sf- 
JItxt. Unfit., (InvAt. 1S57 ) Uni. n .. pp. 55-0; irhtfu hi'n Ai/ny. Atari., p. IM X 
}f tnnbtdii ( t Our y, ton*. 7, pi*. 111-15; Me, r. , , jji., pp. 5 SO I , 

Jjn eis' A or. A itter. t p. 51; J ff lor s Aunt, nor t j. r '277. 

41 They had also, as we have seen in the third volume, a great manv ni- 
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Tha tradition of the To) tors ngnnlinff their travels 
before they reached llnehne TlajmUnn has boon the 
theme of much H|w:<‘(iiation, especially as eonneeted 
with their <ieseent from the B.'diel hui!d<as. jxtlil- 
xoeliitl writes of this tradition as follows: They say 
that the world was created in the year Co Tecpatl, 

rimm ideas a* In tin* wav in which man was created, and as In at t< nipting 
(.■» prove their theories many writers are apt to draw a. miotic* in thi- par- 
ticular, 1 ^ixe a brief resume of the creaf iomm\ i it- here for the reader* 
eon veitieinv: Tin* "rosMi-t conceptions of the mystery of the hcmmim;' 
of man are to he found amoti^r the rude savages of the north, who. how* 
ever, a> they are «ptile content. in many iiolaun-s, to indieve that then* 
cut iicst pio^enilor was a doit or a coyote, seem entitled to some *> mputhy 
from the hues! v’lmnl of modem philosophy, tlmuyh it is true that their 
process of d* \ elopinent was rather abrupt, and that they did not oupiiie 
\erv many links in their chain of ewdufiou. i»ut us we ad\amo far- 
ther couth, tin* attempts to so]\e the ptnhlem plow le-s simple and tin: 
direct instrumentality of the ^ods is required for the formation of man. 
The A Seats ascribe their origin to tin* interconr-e of a dn;_r and a hi t**h , or, 
:c*( ordim.Mo another \*Tsion, t>f it hitch and a certain old man w ho came 
fi-ao the math to v;s:t hi> bruie-bri-b*. 1 run them spian^two creatures, 
male and female, each half man, hah' jVe. ; arid from the-e two t h<* human 
i'.kc is descended. Others of the Aleuts hclmvethaf t )i* ■ ir canine* progen- 
itor tell from heaven {’he Tinuelt i» t ♦ ow c thcii mcaiiito a do;.*; thaue’h 
they In-Shoe that, a.!l other ii\in^ omtims were ralh-i into existence by an 
immense bird. The Thhukeiu account of the fixation certainly doe-* not 
admit of mm h eo\ limy' or dispute concern iny it- < hi ouoioyx . method. or 
general pro'o ddhty. sim-c it merely state* that m u were “placed on the 
earth," though when, or how. or hv wiioiu. it dors not presume to relate. 
According to the Tarnilv cosmogony. a mu-kiat burned the* dry land, 
which afu rwurd- became peopled, though w hclln r by the ayemw of that, 
iudn-it ion* indent < n not. U mu '■luted. Jkirwini-m is re\cr.-vd h\ many 
of the Wa.-hinytou tribes, who hold that animals and even some \ e^etables 
ate de-ovmb d from man. The human c-mice from which the t i i > r A his 
were formed, was oriyinaity eontniiied in the bodies of animals, who upon 
briny suddenly stampeded tnun tlieir dw climbs leu this, my-tt*no*as matter 
behind tlnuu. Some nf the Aids contend, however, that they are the duvet, 
descendants of a shadowy personage named ‘Bnawlenhf and a yiuautie 
Tliunder Ilird. The fhniouk- w me created hy a < ’u\ «»ie. w ho. howeicr. did 
Iiis work so badly and produced -m li imperfect specimens of homanitv, 
that but for the beneficent intervention ami imiMarv of a spirit called 
Ikan.un the race must have ended a-, soon as it Ucyuu, Nm.v of the \\ nsh- 
iuyton n ihes originated front the fragments of a huye he.ner. which was 
slain and cut in piece- hy four giants a! the mjm-d o! then si ter who was 
pining away for some inxiver fat. The first >hu-l:i was the ic-alt of a 
union between the d.-i lighter of the tireat Spirit and a yn/,.iv bear, 1 he 
Cuhrocs believe that rhntv\;i, the Old Man Above, denied the world, then 
the lidies and low er animals, and lastly man. The l\d<*\anfe.- w < tv -lowly 
developed from ( oyotes. The l>iy Man of the Mattoles rivaled lu-t the 
earth, bleak and naked, and placed hut one man upon it; then, on u sud- 
den, in the midst of a miyhtv whirlwind and thick darkness, hccmeied the 
desolate yiobe with all manner of lite and verdure. One ot the mvtlis <d 
Southern ralifornia at( ributes tin* creation of man ami the world to two 
di\iue beings. The. Im- Anodes tribes U'lie\ e their one yw>d (,hiaonr bronchi 
forth the world from chaos, set it upon the shouldets of sexeu c. ; ints. peo- 
pled it with the lower forum of animal life, and iiuully crowned his work 
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and this time until the deluge they call Atonatiuh, 
which means the age of the sun of water, because 
the world was destroyed by the deluge. 1 1 is found 
in the histories of the Toltees that this ago and first 
world, as they term it, lasted seven hundred and 

1 4 . 

sixteen years: that man and all the earth were 
destroyed by great showers and by lightnings from 
heaven, so that nothing remained, and the most lofty 
mountains were covered up and submerged to the 
depth of cuxtnl moIrtltU, or fifteen cubits; 42 and here 
they add other fables of how men came to multiply 
again from the few who escaped the destruction in a 

hy erentiugA man ami a w*»m an out of earth. Still farther smith, the (V 
rliimis ImOh'W' in a sole rtv.it nr: the iVrioui* rail 1 hr maker of all filing's 
Niparant, am! say t hat the hca\etis an* his dwelling: plaee; the Sinaloa* pay 
reverence tn Viri-e' a the mother of Yairuhi, tlu* first man. According to 
the Nava ins. all mankind originally dwelt under tin* earth, in uinm-f per- 
petual darkue— . until tiny wriv released h\ the Moth-worm, who horod his 
way up to the surf.-tce. Through the h*de thus made the people swarmed 
out on to the fare of the earth. tin* Navajo** taking" the lead. Theii lust 
art w.t< to manufacture the sun ami tin* hkhhi, ami with tin- light rami' e*»u- 
f n 'h >n of tongue*'. The Gn at Father ami Mother of the Mo»juis rivaled 
men in nine races from all manner of primeval forms. The Fima creator 
Made man ami woman I r# *m a lump of ri.tv, which he kneaded wilh the 
sweat of hi'ihvii hoav, amt endowed with life l*v breathing upon if. The 
Groat Spirit of tin* Ihipa.:**- made In -a the >Mith ami all livings things. and 
fiieti micm so great tnimher.s from pmt*rh clay. The Mi /Ter- asrrihe their 
origin to t }»** aet of the two might) god-, tin* inah a Fi**u Snake ami the 
female Tiger Snake, or of then mo»-, Wind of the Nine Snakes ami Wi ml 
of tin* Nine <’aves, The Te/* , ur!ie, -lory is that the sim nid a dart into the 
earth at a certain -pot in The lam! of Aculma. Fiom this hole F.-ued a 
matt imperfect! v formed, ami alter him a woman, fiom which pair munkiml 
UKO des* ended The TliOOiilce. a— -cited that, the world wa- the eiler l of 
eimnee, vvhth* the loan **n- had always e.xi-ted, J In* lno-t eommon Mexi- 
can belief was. that tie* l:M human being.-, a hoy ami a girl, wen: produced 
from the Mood ■ besprinkled fragment- of the hone procured lr«*m hade.- by 
the sixteen hundred fallen gods >jtnmg from the lhnt-knite of w hieli the 
;jy>dde-s tdtlalinie had bc»m delivered. According to the t ‘himulpnpocu 
manuscript ih** rrentor produced his work in Mi'** , « ■— i\ «■ epo* h-. man being 
made on the seventh dav from du-l or a dies. In Guatemala them was a 
lie lief that tin* parents of the human race were t i rated out of the earth hy 
the tw»» ) uutiger s*»M‘. of the divine Fathm and .Mother. The Guiche crea- 
tion was a v cry hungliug affair. Three time- ami of l lire** material- was 
itiati made ht-fore hi- maker* were v ati-lie»i with I heir work. First- of clay, 
hat he kicked intelligence; next of wood, hut lie w as shriveled and use- 
less; finally of yellow ami white mai/e. and then he proved to lx; a noble 
work. Four men were thus mad*-, and affeiward- font women. 

u ‘This nice agreement with the Mo-, -dr account of I lie height, which 
the waters «»f the Deluge attained ah«»w- the -nmimt- of the highest mourn 
tains is certainly extraordinary; since we lead in the twentieth verse of 
the seventh chapter of (lenesF: *■/*'«/-* n/arart/ did the. waters 

prevail, and the mountains were covered/’ 1 K itt t/sboro mjfin Mtx. 
voL viti. , p. 23, 
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topll i petlaeaf-i; which word very nearly signifies a 
closed chest; and how, after multiplying, the men 
built a zacunli of great height, and by this is meant 
a very high tower, in which to take refuge when the 
world should he a, second time destroyed. After this 
their tongue became confused, and, not understand- 
ing each other, they went to different parts of the 
world. The Toltees, seven in number, with their 
wives, who understood each other’s speech, after 
crossing great lands and seas, and undergoing many 
hardships, finally arrived in America, which they 
found to he u good land, and fit, for habitation; and 
they say that they wandered one hundred and four 
years in different parts of the earth before they ar- 
rived at 1 Incline Tlapallan, which they did in the 
year ( e Teepatl, five hundred and twenty years -or 
five ages- — after the flood. 11 

The Quiche traditions speak of a country in the 
far east, 4 * to reach which immense tracts of land and 
water must he crossed. There, they say, they lived a 
quiet hut uncivilized life, paying no tribute, and 
speaking a common language. There they worshiped 
no graven images, hut observed with respect the rising 
sun and poured forth their invocations to the morning 
star. The principal names of the families and tribes 
at that time were, Tepeu, t )lomun, ( oliah, Queiieeh, 
and Allan.*’’ Afterwards, continue the traditions, 
they left their primitive country under the leadership 
of certain chiefs, and finally after a long journey 
reached a place called Tula. Where this Tula was is 
uncertain, hut llrasseur de JJourhourg places it outlie 
‘other side of the sea,’ and asserts that it was the 
region from which the wanderers came, from time to 

Ur in Kin'i'ihurinttfh'ti \o], i\.. pp. 321-*.?. 

i n orient lointain/ savs J*ra>seur th* Ihmrhnuro; hut he must either 
mean what we cull in Ku^li*h the Orient, the Knst, or eonfratliet himself 
which, hy tin* wav. In* i* very prone to <lo hernuso lie afterward* asserts 
that Tula is the place hm tin* other side of the sea,’ from which the Quiche 
wanderers came to the north-west, const of America. 

** Jhywsi'trr tk Jiuurlnmnj. Ihat. Sat. Civ., tom. i,, |»p. 
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time, to the north-western coasts of America, and 
thence southwards to Andhuac and Central America . 48 

The Yucatecs are said to have had a tradition that 
they came originally from the far east, passing through 
the sea, which Cod made dry for them . 47 An Okana- 
gan myth relates that they wore descended from a 
white couple who had been sent' adrift from an island 
in the eastern ocean, and who floated ashore on this 
land, which has grown larger since then. Their long 
exposure on the ocean bronzed them to the color of 
which their descendants now are . 48 The Chilians as- 
sert that their ancestors came from the west. The 
Chopewyans have a tradition that they came from a 
distant land, where a bad people lived, and had to 
cross a large narrow lake, filled with islands, where 
ice and snow continually existed. 4a The Algonquins 
preserve a tradition of a foreign origin and a sea voy- 
age. For a long time they offered an annual thank- 
offering in honor of their happy arrival in America . 50 
According to C’areri, the Olmec traditions relate that 
they came by sea from the east . 51 

The native traditions concerning the several cul- 
ture-heroes of America have also been brought 
forward by a few writers to show that American 
civilization was exotic and not indigenous; but, 
though these traditions arc far more worthy of seri- 
ous consideration, and present a far more fascinating 
field for study than those which relate merely to 
the origin or travels of the people themselves, yet, 
strangely enough, they seem to have excited less 
comment and. speculation than any of those far- 
fetched and trivial analogies with which all origin- 
theories abound. 

46 Td.y ])]>. 1 07 -8. 

m f'ntfnii ifrfu. Hist. Yuc ]>. 178; Montanas, Nieuicc Wcereld , p. 258. 

4S lines' Adren., )>}>. 287-8. 

40 Warden, Recherche# , p. 100. 

A0 Domencchls Deserts , vol. ii., p. 4; Schoolcraft's Arch. , voL i., p. 19. 

51 Warden , Recherche# , p. 213. 
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Although bearing various names and appearing in 
different countries, the American culture-heroes all 
present the same general characteristics. They are 
all described as white, bearded men, generally eiad in 
long robes* appearing suddenly and mysteriously 
upon the scene of their labors, they at once set about 
improving the people* by instructing them in useful 
and ornamental arts, giving them laws, exhorting 
them to practice brotherly love and other Christian 
virtues, and introducing a milder and better form of 
religion; having accomplished their mission, they 
disappear as mysteriously and unexpectedly as they 
came; and finally, they are apotheosized and held in 
great reverence by a grateful posterity. In such 
guise or on such mission did Quetzalcoatl appear in 
Choi ilia, Votau in Chiapas, Wixopecocha in Oajaea, 
Zamnd, and Cukulcan with his nineteen disciples, 
in Yucatan, Gucumatz in Guatemala , 52 Viracocha in 
Peru , 53 Sumo 5 * and J ’aye -Tome 53 in Brazil, the mys- 

S56 The reader will recollect that, the .story of each of these heroes has 
heeu told at length in vol. iii. of this work. 

The legend of Yiracocha, or Tieevirarorha, as lie is sometimes called, 
and his .successor, is, according to Herrera, as follows: ‘(hicutan tambieu 
los J nd ios, segun lo ticnen por tradition do sus untepassados, y pureee por 
sus eantaies, quo e.u su autiguedad estuuieron mueho liempo sin ver Sol, v 
quo por los graudes votes, y plegarias quo hazian a. sus dioses, sal in el Sol 
tie la lacuna r ritieaca, y de la lsla. quo estaen ella, quo es en el Collao, v 
quo pareeid luego jmr la parte do medio dia vn hdhre blaneo de gran ruorpo, 
y dt* veneramla preseneia, quo era tan podmoso, que huxaua las sierras, 
ereeia los vados, y saraua fuentes de las piedras, al <jnal por su gran po- 
dcr llaniauau: I’riwipio de todas las eosas eriadas, y padre del Sol, pnrqtio 
ilio ser a los homhres, y animales, y por su mano les vino notable beneiieio, 
y quo ohrando estas nmrauillas, fue de largo hazia. el Norte, y de (‘amino 
yua. dando onion de vida a las gentes, hahlando eon mueho amor, amones- 
tando quo fuosscu hue nos, y se amasson vnos a otros, al < j tial hasta los 
vltimos tiempos de los Ingas Hainan;! Tieeuiracoeha, yen el Collao Tua- 
paea, y oil otras partes Arnaua, y quo lo hiziemu mueho* Templos, y lniltos 
on cdlos a su semejanca, a los quale* saonlieauan. Dizcn tambieii, (pie 
])assados algimos tiempos oyeron dezir a sus mavores, quo pareeid otro 
liomhre somejanle a! roferido, quo sauaua los enfermos, daua vista a los 
ciegos, y quo eu la prouineia. de los (''anas, qucricudo loeumonte apedrearlo, 
lo vicroii liineado de rodillas, ulyndns las mauos al (‘ielo, innoeando el 
diuino fauor, y quo pareeid vn fuogo del rielo quo los espantb tanto, 
<pie con graudes grjios, y elamores lo pedian, «pie los librasse do 
aipiel peligro, plies las vonia, aquel castigo pm* <d pecado, quo auian 
eometido, y quo hicgo cessd el fuego, queilando abmsadas las piedras, v 
oy dia sc veil quemadas, y tan liuianas, quo aiinquc grandes se leuantan 
coino eoreho, y dizon, quo (lesde alii so fuo a la mar, y entraudo on ella 
sobre su manto tendido mmoa nias so vio, por lo qual lo llamarou Vi- 
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terious apostle mentioned by Rosales, in Chili , 56 and 
Bochina in Columbia . 67 Peruvian legends speak of a 
nation of giants who came by sea, waged war with 
the natives, and erected splendid edifices, the ruins 
of many of which still remain . 68 Besides. these, there 
are numerous vague traditions of settlements or na- 
tions of white men, who lived *apart from the other 
people of the country, and were possessed' of an ad- 
vanced civilization. 

The most celebrated of these are Quetzalcoatl and 
Votan. The speculations which have been indulged 

raeoeha, quc qniere dezir espuma do la mar, nObrc qne despues mudd 
sign i tic avion, y quo lucgn lo hizicron vn Tcinplo, on cl pueblo do Caelia, y 
algunos Castellanos solo por sti disourso bun diclio, quo este deuia do «er 
algun Apostol: pero los mas cucrdos lo fionon por vauidad, jtonme on todos 
estos Temp los so sncrilieaua al demonic, y hastaqiie Ios (Pistol la nos entra- 
ron on los Ron nos del Pirfi, no fue oldo, ni predicado el santo Kunngolio, 
ni vista la Nnntissima serial dc la Cruz.’ Hist. (Jen., doc. w. lib. iii. , cap. 
vi. ; Acosta, Jlist. dc h<s 1’W., p. S2. 

54 Sunn* was a white man with a thick beard, who came across the 
ocean from the direction of the rising* sun. He had power over the ele- 
ments, and could command the tempest. At a word from him the trees of 
the densest forest receded front their places to make a path for him; the 
most ferocious animals crouched snbmisshe at bis feet; the tioaeheroua 
surface of lake and river presented a solid footing to bis tread, lie taught 
the people agriculture, and the use of maize. The Caboclos, a Brazilian 
nation, refused to listen to Ids divine teachings, and even sought to kill 
him with their arrows, hut be turned their own weapons against them. 
The persecuted apostle then retired to the banks of a river, and finally left 
the country entirely. The tradition adds that the prints of bis feet are 
still to be seen on the rooks and in the sand of the coast. Warden, lie- 
cherc/irs , p. 1 Si). 

^ Rave-tome was another white apostle. His history so closely re- 
sembles that of Sume that it is probable they are the same person. Id. 

% ‘In former times, as they (the Chilians) had heard their fathers sav, 
a wonderful man bad conn* to that country, wearing a long beard, with 
shoes, and a mantle such as the Indians carry on their shoulders, who pci- 
formed many miracles, cured the sick with water, caused it to rain, and 
their crops and grain to grow, kindled fire at a breath, and wrought other 
marvels, healing at once the sick, and giving sight to the blind,’ and so on. 
‘Whence it may be infernal that this man was some apostle whose name 
they do not know.’ Quoted from Rosales’ inedited History of Chid, in 
/'\v .1 Tex. Autiq ., vol. vi., p. 41ft. 

f Boeliiea, the great law-giver of the Muyseas, and son of the sun, a 
white man, bearded, and wearing long robes, appeared suddenly in the 
people’s midst while they were disputing concerning the choice of a king. 
He advised them to appoint ITuncahmi, which they immediately did. lie 
it was who invented the calendar and regulated the festivals. After living 
among the Muyseas for two thousand years, be vanished on a sudden near 
the town of H tinea. Warden, Idehcrehes, p. 187; Klnmn, ('tdlur-Gcsehichic, 
tom. v., p. 174, quoting Shorn son's Traced in. South Amerieu , vol. i., p. 3ft7. 

^ Torque mad a, Monarq. lad tom. i., p. 35; Acosta , Hist, dc las Yud ., 
pp. 67-8; Montanas, Nieuicc Wccrcid , p. 13. 
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in regarding the identity of these mysterious person- 
ages, are wild in the extreme. Thus Quetzalcoatl has 
been identified by some with St Thomas, by others 
with the Messiah. Carlos de Sigiienza y Congo ra® 
and. Luis Becerra Tanco/’ 0 in support of their opinion 
that lie was no other than the apostle, allege that the 
hero-god’s proper name Topiltzin Quetzalcoatl closely 
resembles in sound and signification that of Thomas, 
surnamed Didymus; for to in the Mexican name, is 
an abbreviation of Thomas, to which pile in, meaning 
‘son’ or ‘disciple,’ is added; while the moaning of 
Quetzalcoatl is exactly the same as that of the Greek 
name Didymus, ‘a twin,’ being compounded of quet- 
uil/i a plume of green leathers, metaphorically signi- 
fying anything precious, and coatl, a serpent, meta- 
phorically moaning one of two twins. Boturini tells 
us that he possessed certain historical memoranda con- 
cerning the preaching of the gospel in America by 
the ‘glorious apostle’ St Thomas. Another proof in 
his possession was a painting of a cross which he dis- 
covered near the hill of Tianguiztepetl, which cross 
was about a cubit in size and painted l>y the hands of 
angels a beautiful blue color, with various devices, 
among which were five white halls on an azure shield, 
‘without doubt emblems of the five precious wounds 
of our Savior;’ and, what is more marvellous, although 
this relic had stood in an exposed position from the 
days of heathenism up to the time when it was dis- 
covered, yet the inclemencies of the weather bad not 
been able to affect its gorgeous lines in the least. But 
this is not all. Boturini also possessed a painting ol 
another cross, which was drawn, by means of a ma- 
chine made expressly for the purpose, out of an inac- 
cessible cave in Lower Mizteca, where it bail been 
deposited in the pagan times. Its hiding-place was 
discovered by angelic music which issued from the 
mouth of the cave on every vigil of the holy apostle. 

Tn a work entitled Fen ix del Oeddmic. 

G0 Fdicidad (lc Me j. , Mex, 1 685, fol. 55. 
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Besides this, the saint has left the tracks of his holy 
feet in many parts of New Spain. There is also a 
tradition that at the time of his departure he left a 
prophecy that in a certain year his sons would come 
from the east to preach among the natives; which 
prophecy, Boturini, following - the track of the native 
calendars, discovered to have been " verified to the let- 
ter.’ 61 After this who can doubt that St Thomas 
preached the gospel in America? 

Foremost —as being most modern — among those 
who have thought it possible to identify Quet/alcoatl 
with the .Messiah, stands Lord Kings bo rough, a 
writer and enthusiast of whom 1 shall speak further 
when I come to the supposed Hebraic origin of the 
Americans. To this point he has devoted an incredi- 
ble amount of labor and research, to give any ade- 
quate idea of which would require at least more 
space than I think, as a question of fact, it deserves. 
In the first place it is founded mainly upon obscure 
passages in the Prophet and other parts of Holy 
Writ, as compared with the equally obscure meanings 
of American names, religious rites, ancient prophecies, 
conceptions of divinity, etc. Now, the day is past 
when the earnest seeker after facts need be either 
afraid or ashamed to assert that lie cannot accept 

61 Doturint, Cntdloyo , in ftlcti, pp. 4‘{, 50-2. Although the opinion that 
Quctzaleontl was St Thomas, ‘appears to he rather hazardous, yet one can- 
not help bein«* astonished at the extent of the regions traversed by St. 
Thomas; it is true that some writers do not allow of his having £0ne beyond 
Calamita, a town in India, the site of which is doubtful; but others assert that 
he went as far as MVlinpnur, on the other side of the Coromandel, and even 
unto Central America.’ Domeuee/Cs Desert;;, \oh i., p. 50. ‘A pud laiaoba* In- 
dos in Occidenti trad ita per avos viyet memoria >S. Apnstnli Tliomie, quam 
retinent a transit u ej us per illas plazas, ctijus non levin extant indicia: pr;o- 
eipue qmedam semi t a in illis solitudinihns haetenus perseverat, in qua lion 
oritur hcrlia nisi valdfc huinilis ot parvuia, cum utrumque latus hcrhcscat 
ultra tnodum; co itmere dieunt Apostolum incessissc, et. inde profeetum in 
Peruana re^na. Apud IJrasilienses quoque rraditio esfc, ibi praidieasse. 

A pud alios barbaros, etiam in regionem Paraguay venisse, postquam des- 
cends per Jluvium I.Lpiazu, deiude in Paranam per Araeainni. ubi observa- 
tur locus jn quo sedit defessus Apostolus, et fertur pried ixisse, uta majori- 
bus aeceptum cst, post, se 'line advcnturos homines qui posteris eoruni 
an nun Huron t lidem veri Dei, quod non love solatium et nninms tacit nos- 
trie, reli^ionis pried icatnrihuu, lmgentes luboros inter illos barbaros pro dila- 
tioue Pcclesiie perpetientibus.’ Nleremhcry , Historian Natural, lib. xiv. v 
cap. cxvii. 
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the scriptures as an infallible authority upon the 
many burning questions which continually thrust 
themselves, as it were, upon the present generation 
for immediate and fair consideration; nor need his 
respect for traditions and opinions long held riacred 
be lessened one iota by .such an assertion. It is 
needless to state that the analogies which Lord 
Kingsborough finds in America, in support of his 
theory are based upon no sounder foundation .® 2 
Votan, another mysterious personage, closely re- 
sembling Quetzal eoatl in many points, was the sup- 
posed founder of the Maya civilization. He is said 
to have been a descendant of Noah and to have as- 
sisted at the building of the Tower of Label. After 
the confusion of tongues he led a portion of the dis- 


* : ‘ 2 Following aro a few points of Ford Kingsborongh’s elaborate argu- 
ment: ‘Jlow truly surprising it is to lind that the Mexicans, who seem to 
have been <piitc umieouaiutcd with I Ik*, doctrines of the migration of the 
soul ami t lit* metempsychosis, should have believed in the incarnation of 
the (hriy son of their supreme god Touncatecutlc. For Mexican mythol- 
ogy speaking of no other son of that god except Quecalcontlo, who was 
horn of Chimalman the Virgin of Tula, without, connection with man, 
and by his breath alone, (by which may he signified his word ox his will, 
announced to (’himahuait by word of mouth of the celestial messenger, 
whom lie dispatched to inform her that she should conceive a sou,) it must 
he presumed that (jueealeoatle was his only son. Other arguments might 
he adduced to show, that the Mexicans believed that Quocaleoatle was hoi lx 
god and man, that he had previously to his incarnation existed from all 
eternity, that he had created lmth the world and man, that he descended 
from heaven to reform the world hv penance, that he was horn with the 
por.'cct use* of reason, that he preached a new law, and, being king of Tula, 
was crucified for the sins of mankind, as is obscurely insinuated by the in- 
terpreter of the Vatican Codex; plainly declared in the traditions of Yuca- 
tan, and mysteriously represented in the Mexican paintings.’ If the 
promise of the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary, --The Holy Ghost shall 
come upon thee, and the power of the Highest shall mershadow thee: 
therefore also that holy thing w hich shall he horn of thee shall he called the 
Son of God -he couched in the language of ancient prophecy, ‘it is not 
improbable that the head of the dragon which forms the crest of three of 
the female figures (in one of the Mexican pieces of sculpture), as it may also 
he 'presumed it did of the fourth when entire, (if it he not a. symbol w hich 
Ghimaiman borrowed from her soil’s name,) was intended to denote that 
she had been overshadowed by the power of Huifzilopuclitli, whose device, 
as we are informed by Sahaguu in the first chapter of the first hook of his 
History of New Spain, was the head of a dragon.’ Ktittf.'iftoroHyh's Mcx. 
Andq., vol. vi., pp. r>07“M. See, more especially, his (dahor.it e discussion 
of QuetzalcoaH’s crucifixion and identity with the Messiah, vol. viii., pp. 
”>-r>l. As we have seen in a preceding volume, Quetzalcoatl is computed 
with the heathen deities of the old world, as well as with the Messiah of 
the Christians , See vol. iii., elui}). v Li. 
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persed people to America. There he established the 
kingdom of Xibalba and built the city of Paleuque. 63 

Let us tium now from these wild speculations, with 
which volumes might be filled, but which ar-e practi- 
cally worthless, to the special theories of origin, which 
are, however, for the most part, scarcely more satis- 
factory. 

Beginning with eastern Asia, we find that the 
Americans, or in some instances their civilization only, 
are supposed to have come originally from China, 
Japan, India, Tartary, Polynesia. Three principal 
routes are proposed by which they may have come, 
namely: Bering Strait, the Aleutian Islands, and 
Polynesia. The route taken by no means depends 
upon the original habitat of the emigrants; thus the 
people of 1 ndia may have emigrated to the north, of 
Asia, and crossed Bering Strait, or the Chinese may 
have passed from one to the other of the Aleutian 
Islands until they reached the western continent. 
Bering Strait is, however, the most widely advo- 
cated, and perhaps most probable, line of communica- 
tion. The narrow strait would scarcely hinder any 
migration either east or west, especially as it is fre- 
quently frozen over in winter. At all events it is cer- 
tain that from time immemorial constant intercourse 
has been kept up between the natives on either side 
of the strait ; indeed, there can be no doubt that they 
are one and the same people. Several writers, how- 
ever, favor the Aleutian route. 04 

63 See vol. iii., p. 450, ct. soij. 

64 Though the presumption may ho in favor of connu unioat .ion hv Ke- 

rin# Strait, yet the phenomena in the present- state of our knowledge, 
favors the Aleutian route. La/h'uu'fi rinl., p. ;kS4. The Aleutian 

archipelago is ‘probably the main route by which the old continent 
must have peopled the new. Behring’s Straits, though ... .they were 
doubtless one channel of communication, just as certainly as if their place 
had been occupied by solid land, were yet, in all likelihood, only of subor- 
dinate utility m the premises, when compared with the more accessible and 
commodious bridge towards the south.' $i tuition'# Nar. % vol. ii. , p. *225. 
‘There is no improbability that the early Asiatics reached the western 
shores of America through the islands of the Pacific.’ The trace of the 
progress of the red and partially civilized man from Oriental Asia was left 
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But there is a problem which the possibility of 
neither of these routes will help to solve: How did 
the animals reach America? It is not to be sup- 
posed that ferocious beasts and venomous reptiles 
were brought over by the immigrants, nor is it more 
probable that they swam across the ocean. Of course 
such a question is raised only In'- those who believe 
that all living creatures are direct descendants of the 
animals saved from the flood in .Noah’s ark; but such 
is the belief of the great majority of our authors. 
The easiest way to account for this diffusion of ani- 
mals is to believe that the continents were at one time 
united, though this is also asserted, with great show 
of probability, by authors who do not think it neces- 
sary to find a solid roadway in order to account for 
the presence of animals in America, or even to be- 
lieve that the fauna of the New World need ever in 
any way have come from the Old World. Again, 
some writers are inclined to wonder how the tropical 
animals found in America, could have reached the con- 
tinent via the polar regions, and find it necessary to 
connect America and Africa to account for this . 05 


on these inlands. Willson's Amcr. Hist., ]>p. 92-3. The first discoveries were 
made along-; the coast, and from island to island ; the American 
would have come by the Aleutian Isles. IS murin' de. Honrlmunj, !i ' A 
Civ. t tom. i., ]). 10. To come by Aleutian islands presents not nearly so 
groat a. difficulty as the migrations among Pacific Islands. Prescott's Mrs., 
vol. iii., ]). i. Immigration from Asia ‘appears to have taken place 
mostly by the Aleuthian islands.’ Smith Is lFmiutn Species , p. 238. 

Some of the early writers wore of course ignorant of the existence of any 
strait, separating; America from Asia; thus Acosta, who dares not assume, 
in opposition to the Bible, that the Hood did not extend to America, or that 
a new creation took place there - accounts for the groat variety of animals 
by supposing that the new continent is in close proximity to if not actually 
connected with the Old World at its northern and southern ends, and that 
the people and animals saved in the ark spread gradually by these routes* 
over the whole land. Mi at. de his Ynd pp. f>8-73, 81; IVest mid Ust 
I ntlisckr.r Lustt/url, pt i., pp. <8-9. See also Manhunts, Nieiner Weercld, 
pp. 3S-42; (hit fried!, Xncc } Yd I, p.4; Y ilhujutin've, Hist. Cong. 
pp. 2(>-8. Cluvigero produces instances to show that upheavals, engulf- 
ings. and separations of laud have been quite common, and thinks that 
American traditions of destructions refer to such disasters, lie also shows 
that certain animals could have passed only by a tropic, others only by 
an arctic road. He accordingly supposes that America was formerly con- 
nected with Africa at the latitude of the Cape \ cnle islands, with Asia 
in the north, and perhaps with Europe by Greenland, Start a Ant . del 
Messico. tom. iv., pp, 27-44. The great objection to a migration byway 
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The theory that America was peopled, or, at least 
partly peopled, from eastern Asia, is certainly more 
widely advocated than any other, and, in my opinion, 
is moreover based upon a more reasonable and logical 
foundation than any other. It is true, the Old 
‘ World may have been originally peopled from the 
New, and it is also true that the Americans may 
have had an autoehthonic origin, but, if we must 
suppose that they have originated on another conti- 
nent, then it is to Asia that we must first look for 
proofs of such an origin, at least as far as the peo- 
ple of north-western America are concerned. “ It 
appears most evident to me,” says the learned 
Humboldt, “that the monuments, methods of com- 
puting time, systems of cosmogony, and many myths 
of America, offer striking analogies with the ideas of 
eastern Asia -analogies which indicate an ancient 
communication, and arc not simply the result of that 
uniform condition in which all nations are found in 
the dawn of civilization.”'" 5 Prescott's conclusions 
are, first: “That the coincidences are sufficiently 
strong to authorize a belief, that the civilization of 
A.nalmao was, in some degree, influenced by that of 
Eastern Asia. And, secondly, that the discrepancies 

of the cold latitude of Tiering Strait, says a writer in the Tlisforira] r//f - 
znir, vol. i., ]». -So, is that tropin animals never could have passed that wav. 
He apparently rejects or has never heard ot the theory of change in zones. 
See lari her, concerning joining of continents, and coinniunieat ion by Bering 
Strait: \\ urden, llrchn'c.hcs, pp. 202, -21; Humboldt % E.rum,. CfU., tom. 
ii., p. et set].; ^untnlru's Jit si. A. uud S. Atu*'r. t p. MS; Tntjlnr, in 
Cal. Farmer, Sept. 12. 1802; Erirst'x Amn\ Antb/. y pp. <>2-8, 82-8; Valois, 
Mt\r ut\ p. lib ; .■[dun's Amcr . ]nd ., [>. 211). Bradford denies emphat- 
ically that there ever was any connection between America and Asia. ‘ It 
has hcen supposed/ he writes, ‘that a vast tract of land, now .submerged 
beneath the waters of the Pacific Ocean, once connected Asia and America 
.... I he arguments in favor of this opinion an* predicated upon that portion 
of the Scriptures, relating to the “division” of the earth in the days of 
I cleg, which is thought to indicate a physical division,-- --upon the anal- 
ogies between the Peruvians, Mexicans and Polynesians. . .and upon tin* 
difficulty or accounting in any other manner for the presence of some kinds 
of animals in America. After demolishing the>e three bases of opinion, 
he adds: ‘this conjectured terrestrial communication never existed, a con- 
clusion substantiated, in fome measure, by geological testimony.’ A owt 
A uln]. y pp. 222-8. Air Bradford s argument, in addition to lieiiu’ 1 thought- 
ful and ingenious, is supported hy facts, and will amply repay a perusal. 

Es toi. Crit tom. ii., p. (M. * * 
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are such as to carry back the communication to a very 
remote period; so remote, that this foreign intluence 
has been too feeble to interfere materially with the 
growth of what may be regarded, in its essential 
features, as a peculiar and indigenous civilization .” 07 
“ If, as I believe,” writes .Dr Wilson, “the continent 
was peopled from Asia, it was necessarily by younger 
nations. But its civilization was of native growth, 
and so Avas far younger than that of Egypt .” 03 That 
“immigration was continuous for ages from the east 
of Asia,” is thought by Col. Smith to be “sufficiently 
indicated by the pressure of nations, so far as it is 
known in America, being always from the north-west 
coasts, eastward and southward, to the beginning of 
the thirteenth century .” 09 “That America was peo- 
pled from Asia, the cradle of the human race, can no 
longer be doubted,” says Dupaix; “but how and 
when they came is a problem that cannot be solved .” 70 
Emigration from eastern Asia, of which there can 
be no doubt, only “took place,” says Tsehudi, “in 
the latter part of the fifth century of the Christian 
era; and while it explains many facts in America 
Avhich long perplexed our arclneologists, it by no 
means aids ns in determining the origin of our earli- 
est population .” 71 “After making every proper allow- 

07 Mr or., vol. iii., p. 4 IS. 

f,s J'rc/tisf. Man , p. 615. 

m H limit n Sjn t'irs, ]>. ‘238. 

™ AW., Me rrped., p. 28. 

:i Pernritm Antiq p. ‘24. America was probably first peopled from 
Asia., but the memory of that ancient migration was lost. Asia was ut- 
terly unknown to the ancient Mexicans. The original scats of the Chichi- 
Trices were, as they thought, not far to the north-west. They placed Aztlan 
not in a remote country, hat near A I iehoaean. < lallalin , in Anar: E/ltno. Son., 
Transact., vol. i., pp, 158-9, 174. There are strong resemblances in all things 
with Asiatic nations; Jess in language than oilier respects, hut more with 
Asia than with any other part, of tlie world. Anatomical resemblances 
point the same way. Carbajal Espinosa, Jfisf. Mcj\ , tom. i., pp. 196-*2U3, 
The Americans most, probably came from Asia soon after the dispersion and 
confusion of tongues; but there has been found no clear notice among 
them of Asia, or of their passage to this continent. Nor in Asia of any 
such migration. The Mexican histories do not probably’ go so far back. 
Tr.nrgas, Nntida tic la Cal., torn, i., pp. 7*2-3. If a e< : u; r, v'\Bi“ryoi twelve 
representatives from Malacca, Chinn, Japan, Mongolia, H n d'" Islands, 
Chili, Porn, Brazil, Chickasaws, Comanche*, *kc.., were dressed alike, or 
undressed and unshaven, the most- skillful anatomist could not from their 
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ance,” says Gallatin, “I cannot see any possible rea- 
son that should have prevented those, who after the 
dispersion of mankind moved towards the east and 
northeast, from having - reached the extremities of 
Asia, and passed over to America, within live hun- 
dred years after the Hood. However small may 
have been the number of those lirst emigrants, an 
equal number of years would have been more than 
sufficient to occupy, in their own way, every part of 
America .” 72 There are, however, writers who find 
grave objections to an Asiatic origin, the principal of 
which are the absence of the horse, the “paucity and 
the poverty of the lactiferous animals, and the conse- 
quent absence of pastoral nations in the New World.” 


appearance separate then). Fontaine's Ifoie the World ones Peopled , pp. 
147-9, '2d i-5. The people of Asia, seem to have been the onlv men who 
couhl- teach the Mexicans and Peruvians to make bronze, an/) could not 
teach them to smelt and work iron, one thousand or one thousand five 
hundred years before the Spanish Compiest. Ty lot's Researches, ]>. 209. 
It is almost proved that Ion** before ('olumlms, Northern India, China, 
Corea, and Tartary, had communication with America. C/mteanhriand., 
J,e f (rr an.e Auteurs. p. 87. See also: Smithsonian ltej/t., 18(5(1, p. 315; 
Vryfia , Hist. Ant . .1 frj., tom. i., p. 20; Prasseur dc liourhotirg, Hist. Nat . 
(he., tom. i.. pp. 23 i; Simpsons Nar., vol. i., p. 190; Cregg's Coni. Prai- 
ries, vol. i i . , pp. 250-1; Marfa's Vane. 1st., pp. 42(5-7; Saint-A mant, Voy- 
ages, p. 245; Malt* -Prim, Piceis de la Ceng., tom. vi., pp. 290, 295-0; 
Warden, Perfir relies, pp. 118-3(5; MaegrcgoFs Progress of Amir., vol. i., 
p. 21; V AS- * Mrjieo , tom. i., p. 230; I>odge , in lad. Ajjf. Pept ., 
ISOS), p. 590; if /lyni/eer's Alaska, pp. 278-85; Prirhard's Nat. I fist. Man , 
vol. ii., p. 519; Mitrhitl , in A tar)'. A nth p Soe., Tramsuri ., vol. i., pp. 325- 
32: I'igne.'s Tnterls, \oh ii., p. 30; Latham's Man and. his Migrations, 
p. 122; Sampson, in Hist. Mag., vol. \\, p. 213. Uohertson's Hist. Amer ., 
vol. i., pp. 280-1; Sno/r ten's [fist. N. and S. Amer., p. 200; Stratton's 
Mound-Padtders, MS.; J Bradford's Amer. Anliq., pp. 208, 215-1(5, 432; Pick- 
ering's Paces of Man, in V . S. Ex. Ex., vol. ix., pp. 287- -8; Career's Trae., 
pp. 209-13; kenned if s Proha hie Origin ; Davis' Discovery of Nac Eng . , 
Hell maid, in Amithsonian lte.pt., 1SI>(>, p 331. Herrera argued that as there 
were no natives in America of a color similar to those of the politer nations 
of Kuropfi, they must he of Asiatic origin; that it is unreasonable to sup* 
pose them to have been driven thither by stress of weather; that the na- 
tives for a longtime had no kin#, therefore no historiographer, therefore 
they are not to b believed in iliis statement, or in any other. The clear 
conclusions drawn from these pointed arguments is, that the India.)) race 
descended from men who readied America by the nearness of the land. 

‘ V asi mas verisimilinoate se coucluyc quo la generacion, y poblaeion dc 
Jos Indies, ha procedido de lioinbros epic passaron a las Indias Oeident- 
ales, por la vezindad de la tierra, y se fueron cstcudiondo poeo a poco;' 
but from -whence they came, or by what route the royal historiographer 
offers no conjecture. Hist. Cm., dee. i., lib. i. , cap. vi. 

72 Amer. tflhno. Soc., Transact., vol. i., p. 179. 
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For, acids a writer in the Quarterly Review, “we can 
hardly suppose that any of the pastoral hordes of 
Tartars would emigrate across the strait of Behring 
or the Aleutian Islands without carrying with them 
a supply of those cattle on which their whole sub- 
sistence depended .” 73 

The theory that western America was originally 
peopled by the Chinese, or at least that the greater 
part of the New World civilization may be attributed 
to this people, is founded mainly on a passage in the 
work of the Chinese historian Li yan tcheou, who 
lived at the commencement of the seventh century of 
our era. In this passage it is stated that a Chinese 
expedition discovered a country lying twenty thousand 
K to the east of Tahan, which was called Fussing . 74 
Tahan is generally supposed to be Kamchatka, and 
Fusang the north-west coast of America, California, 
or Mexico. As so much depends upon what Li yan 
tcheou has said about the mysterious country, it will 
be well to give his account in full; as translated by 
Klaproth, it is as follows: In the first of the years 
you ii (j yuan, in the reign of Fi ti of the dynasty of 
Thsi, a elm men (buddhist priest), named Hoei chin, 
arrived at King tcheou from the country of Fusang; 

73 Quarterly Rcrinn y vol. xxi., pp. 334-5. Tin* communication "between 
Amthuac and the Asiatic continent, was merely tin* contact of some few 
isolated Asiatics who had lost their way, and from whom the Mexicans 
drew some notions of science, astrology, and some c.^mogonic traditions; 
and these Asiatics did not return home. Chevalier , Mcxiqtu\ pp. 51), 55-8; 
Yiolfct-lr.-bav . , in dummy , Raines A mrr. t pp. 87-9; Fosse y, Mexique, pp. 
1-0-1 ; Democratic Review, vol. xi., ]>. 017; La fond, Yoymjcs, p. 133. 

74 I)eguignes writes: ‘ Les (Illinois out pcnet'rc dansles pays tres-dloignes 
du cdtc de Torient; j’ai examine leur mesures, el elles ni'ont conduit \ers 
les cotes <le la Californio; j’ai conclu de-la fju’ils avoient connu I’Amerique 
1'an 158 J. C.’ lie also attributes Peruvian civilization to the Chinese. 
Rtrh.er cites sur les Nttviyutions des Chi no is du. vote de V A merit (tie, in Me- 
mo ires dc V Academic ties Inscriptions , tom. xvii. Paravev, in 1844, at- 
tempted to prove that the province of Kousang was Mexico. Ikon merit's 
Desert. % vol. i., p. 51. ‘In. Chinese history we find descriptions of a vast 
country 20,000 1c to the'eastward across the great ocean, which, from the 
description given, must be California, and Mexico.’ Taylor , in Cal. lar/ner , 
Sept, 12, 1802. ‘I/hisfcoire posterieure des Chinois domic a pense.r (pi’ils 
out en autrefois des llottes ipii ont pu passer an Moxiquc par les Plullip- 
pincs.’ Farcy , JJiscours , p. 40, in Antiq . Mex. , tom. i., div. i. 

Yo’l. V. 3 
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of this land; he says: Fusang is situated twenty 
thousand li ,!i to the east of the country of Tahan, and 
an equal distance to the east of China. In this place 
are many trees called fusang , 10 whose leaves resem- 
ble those of the Timing (Bignonia tomentosa), and 
the first sprouts those of the bamboo. These serve 
the people of the country for food. The fruit is red 
and shaped like a pear. The bark is prepared in the 
same manner as hemp, and manufactured into cloth 
and flowered stuffs. The wood serves for the con- 
struction of houses, for in this country there are 
neither towns nor walled habitations. The inhabit- 
anti have a system of writing and make paper from 
the bark of the fusang. They possess neither arms 
nor troops and they never wage war. According to 
the laws of the kingdom, there are two prisons, one 
in the north, the other in the south; those who 
have committed trifling faults are sent to the latter, 
those guilty of graver crimes to the former, and de- 
tained there until by mitigation of their sentence they 
are removed to the south . 77 The male and female 
prisoners are allowed to marry with each other and 
their children are sold as slaves, the boys when they 
are eight years of age, the girls when they are nine. 
The prisoners never go forth from their jail alive. 
When a man of superior mark commits a crime, the 

75 A Chinese li is about, one third of a mile. 

76 ‘ Fou sang, en chinois et . selon hi pronunciation juponaiso Fonts sdk\ 
cat Farbrisseau quo nous nommons Hibiscus rasa china-)} sis.' Klaproth , lie- 
chnrchrs sttr le pays dc Fan Sang, \n Nouvcllcs Attnalcs dcs \ oy., 1831, 
tom. li., p. 55, note. Others suppose the fusang to he the maguey, and, 
indeed, it was used for much the same purposes. It was, however, most 
probably, the mulberry; fu-soh, the Japanese equivalent for the Chinese 
fusang, being compounded of fa, to aid, and soh, the mulberry, a tree 
which abounds in a wild state in the province of Yesso, and which has 
been cultivated by royal command in other parts of Japan, where, as the 
reader will presently- see, Fusang -was probably situated. Mr Brooks, 
Japanese Consul in San Francisco, also tells me that Fu Sang is a name 
used in Chinese poetry to mean Japan. In Japan it is also thus used, and 
also used in trade marks, as ‘ tirst quality of Fu Sung silk cocoons,’ mean- 
ing Japanese cocoons. 

77 I follow Deguignes in this sentence; Klaproth has it: ‘Coux qui peuv- 
ent, recevoir letir grace son! euvoyes h la premise (mcridionale), eenx nu 
contrairc auxquels on ne vent pas Faeeorder wont detenus dans la prison du 
norcl.’ liccherches, in Nouvcllcs Annalcs dcs Voy., 183i, torn, li., p. 55. 
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people assemble in great numbers, seat themselves 
opposite the criminal, who is placed in a ditch, par- 
take of a banquet, and take leave of the condemned 
person as of one who is about to die. Cinders are 
then heaped about the doomed man. For slight 
faults, the criminal alone is punished, but for a great 
crime his children and grandchildren suffer with him; 
in some extraordinary cases his sin is visited upon his 
descendants to the seventh generation. 

The name of the king of this country is Yit khi; 
the nobles of the first rank are called Toni lou ; those 
of the second, ‘little’ Toui lou; and those of the 
third, Na tu cha. When the king goes out, he is 
accompanied bv tambours and horns. He chan arcs 
i, lie color of Ins dress at certain times; in the years 
of the cycle Ida. and y, it is blue; in the years plug 
and ting, it is red; in the years on and Id, it is yel- 
low; in the years keng and .tin, it is white; and 
lastly, in those years which have the characters jin 
and kauri, it is black. 

The cattle have long horns, and carry burdens, some 
as much as one hundred and twenty Chinese pounds. 
Vehicles, in this country, arc drawn by oxen, horses, 
or deer. The deer are raised in the same maimer 
that cattle are raised in China, and cheese is made 
from the milk of the females.™ A kind of red pear 
is found there which is good at all seasons of the 
year. Crape-vines are also plentiful.™ There is no 
iron, but copper is met with. Cold and silver are 
not valued. Commerce is free, and the people are 
not given to haggling about prices. 

This is the manner of their marriages: When a 


78 Doguigncs translates: ‘des habitants cl invent des Inches comiut 1 cn 
nrine, et ils en tirent tin Ihmiitc.* 

79 ‘ 11 y a dans l’original To Thou thao. Deguigncs ay ant decompose !e 
mot Plum tao , tradin' t: “on y irouve une grande quantile deglaveuls et de 
peehes.” Cependant le mot Phou sent lie signilie jamais y/ayrut, e’est le 
nom des jo nos et an ties esp^ces de roseauv do marais. dont on sc sort pour 
faire des nattes. Thao est en efifet le nom de la peche, main le mot com- 
pose Phou icto signifie en ehinois layigne.’ Klaproth , Jlcchcrchcs, InAou- 
vdles Annalcs des Voy., 1831, tom. li. , pp. 57~8. 
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man wishes to wed a girl, he erects his cabin just 
before the door of hers. Every morning and evening 
he waters and weeds the ground, and this he con- 
tinues to do for a whole year. If by the end of that 
time the <>irl lias not given her consent to their 
‘ union, his suit is lost and he moves away; but if she 
is willing, he marries her. The marriage ceremony 
is almost the same as that observed in China. On 
the death of their lather or mother, children fast for 
seven days; grandparents are mourned, for by a fast 
of five days, and other relations by a fast of three 
days’ duration. Images of the spirits of the dead 80 
are placed on a kind of pedestal, and prayed to morn- 
ing and evening. 81 Mourning garments are not w r orn. 

The king does not meddle- with affairs of govern- 
ment until he has been three years upon the throne. 

In former times the religion of Buddha was un- 
known iu this country, hut in the fourth of the years 
ta in the reign of Miao wou ti of the Soung 

dynasty (a. l). 458), five pi khieon or missionaries, 
from the country Ki pin, went to Fusang and there 
diffused the Buddhist faith. They carried with them 
sacred hooks and images, they introduced the ritual, 
and inculcated monastic habits of life. By these 
means they changed the manners of the people. 

Such is the account given by the historian Li yan 
tcheou of the mysterious land. Klaproth, in his cri- 
tique on Deguigncs’ theory that America was known 
to the Chinese, uses the distances given by the monk 
Hoe! chin to show that Fusang, where the laws and 
institutions of Buddha wore introduced, was Japan, 
and that Tab an, situated to the west of the Vinland 
of Asia, as Humboldt aptly calls Fusang, 8J was not 

fi0 ‘Lcs images dos Esprits,’ &c.; Id., p. 50. 

si ‘Deguqpins traduil: ‘Pendant lours priores ils exponent l’iinagc du 
dcfmit. 1 Lo texte park; dc chin, ou genies et non pas des am os dos d<k 
funis. ’ lb. 

w ‘C’est line analogic euricuse qu’offre lo pays a vibrios do Fousang 
(l’Aincriqiie chinoise do De^ui^nes) avee lo Vinland dos premieres decon- 
vertos scandinaves sur los cotes orientates dc l’Amorique.’ Exam. Grit., 
tom. ii. , p. 03, note. 
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Kamchatka but the island of Tarakai, wrongly 
named on our maps, Saghalien. The circumstance 
that there were grape-vines and liorses in the discov- 
ered country is alone sufficient, he says, to show that 
it was not situated on the American continent, since 
both these objects were given to the New World 
by the Spaniards. M. Gaubil also contradicts I)e- 
guignes’ theory. “ Deguignes’ paper,” lie writes to 
one of his confreres in Paris, “proves nothing; by a 
similar course of reasoning it might bo shown that the 
Chinese reached France, Italy, or Poland .” 83 

Certain allusions to a Chinese colony, made by 
Marco Polo and Gonzalo Mendoza, led Horn, Forster, 
and other writers to suppose that the Chinese, driven 
from their country by the Tartars about the year 
.1270, embarked to the number of one hundred thou- 
sand in a fleet of one thousand vessels, and having 
arrived on the coast of America, there founded the 
Mexican empire. As Warden justly remarks, how- 
ever, it is not probable that an event of such import- 
ance would be passed over in silence by the Chinese 
historians, who rendered a circumstantial account of 
the destruction of their fleet by the Tartars about the 
Year 1278 of' our era, as well as of the reduction of 

.j ' 

their country by the same people . 81 

The strongest proof upon which the Chinese theory 
rests, is that of physical resemblance, which, on the 
extreme north-western coast of America, is certainly 
very strong . 83 I think there can be no doubt of the 

*j o 

83 Nouv. Jour. Asialiqac , 1832, p. 335, quoted l>y Humboldt, JCxtnn. 
C n't torn, ii., pp. 05-0. 

84 Warden, RrchnrMc. s\ p. 123. 

s: ' It is enough to look at an Aleut to recognize the Mongol. Wranycl, 
in Noitticllto Anutdrs dot hoy., 1S53, tom. exxxvii.. p. 213. ‘The resem- 
blance between north-west coast Indians and Chinese is rather re mark - 
able.’ Dean. s’ Rr main a in />. f of . , MS. ‘I have, repeatedly seen instainvs, 
both men and women, who in San Francisco eon Id readily be mistaken 
for Chinese — their almond-shaped eyes, light .complexion ami long braided 

blaek hail* giving them a marked similarity \n experience of nearly 

nine years among the cifcisfc trilies, with a close observation and study 
of their characteristics, has led me to the conclusion that these northern 
tribes {Ik Col. and surrounding region) are the only evidence of any 
exodus from the Asiatic shore ever having reached our borders.’ Tay- 
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presence of Mongol blood in the veins of the in- 
habitants of that region, though it is probably Tartar 
or Japanese rather than Chinese. Indeed, when we 
consider that the distance across Bering Strait is all 
that intervenes between the two continents, that this 
is at times completely frozen over, thus practically 
connecting America and Asia, and that, both by sea 
and by ice, the inhabitants on both sides of the strait 
are known to have had communication with each 
other from time immemorial, a lack of resemblance, 
physical and otherwise, would be far more strange 

lor, in Cal. Farmer , July 25, 1802. Grant, Oram to Ocean, p. 304, 
says that the Chinese ami Indians resemble one another so much that 
wore it not for the queue and dress they would he diilicult to distinguish, 

‘ .The Pacific Indian is Mongolian in size and complexion, in the shape 
of the face, and the eyes,* and he wants many of the manly characteristics 
of the Eastern Indians. More let, Voyat/c, tom. i., p. MS, says of the 
Yucatan Indians, ‘leur teint ruivre et qiielquefoi.s jaunatre presente mi 
ensemble de caracteres <pii rapproche singulieremeiit leur race de cello 
des tribus d’origiue mongole.’ This point of physical resemblance is, 
however, denied by several writers; thus Kneeland, Wonder#, ]). 53, says 
that though Americans have generally been accepted as Mongolians, yet 
if placed side by side with Chinese, hardly any resemblance will be 
found in physical character, except in the general contour of their faces 
and in their straight black hair: their mental characteristics are en- 
tirely opposite. Adair writes: ‘Some have supposed the Americans to be 
descended from tin* Chinese: but neither their religion, laws, customs, &c., 
agree in the least with those of the Chinese: which sufficiently proves that 
they are not of that lino.’ He goes on to say that distance. Jack of mari- 
time skill, etc., all disprove the theory, lie also remarks that the prevail- 
ing winds Mow with little variation from east to west, and therefore junks 
could not have been driven ashore. .inter. bid., pp. 12 13. ‘Could we 
hope that the monuments of Central ami South America might attract the 
attention and excite the interest of more American scholars than hitherto, 
the theory of the Mongol origin of the Hed-men would soon be numbered 
among exploded hypotheses. Nuff. and Cf/ddmi's huliij. Hares, p. 1 88. 
‘MM. Spix et Martins out. remaruue la resemblance extraordinaire qtii 
existe enfre la physionomie des colons Chinois et cello des Indians. Mi 
figure des Chinois isi, il esfc vrni, plus petite. Us out le front plus large, 
les lev res plus lines, et mi general les traits plus deli cats et. plus doux quo 
ceuv <les si lavages de l’Amerique. dependant, en oonsidcrant la conforma- 
tion de lour fete, qui n’est pas oblongne, mais angulaire, et plutot pointue, 
leur crane large, les sinus fnmtaux proeminenfs, le front bas, les os des 
joues tres saillanls, lours yeux pet its et obliques, le nez pmportionnclle- 
mmit. petit et cp.Ue. le pen de [mils garnissant leur menton et les autres 
parties du corps, h m* clicvelure moius longue et ]»lafe, la couleur jaunatre 
on ciiivive de leur pcau, on rotrouve les traits physiques coinnums aux 
deux races.’ Warden , Herhc relies, , p. 123. The Americans certainly ap- 
proach tlic Mongols and Malays in some respects, but not in the essential 
parts of cranium, hair, and profile. If avc regard them as a Mongol branch, 
we must suppose that the slow action of climate has changed them thus 
materially during a number of centuries. MaHc-JSrun , Precis de la Groa 
tom. vi., p. 289. 
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than its presence. In spite of what may be said to 
the contrary, there can be no doubt that the Mongo- 
lian type grows less and less distinct as we go south 
from Alaska, though, once grant the Mongols a foot- 
ing on the continent, and the influence of their religion, 
languages, or customs may, for all we know, have ex- 
tended even to Cape. Horn. 

Analogies have been found, or thought to exist, 
between the languages of several of the American 
tribes, and that of the Chinese. But it is to Mexico, 
Central America, and, as we shall hereafter see, to 
Peru, that we must look for these linguistic affinities, 
and not to the north-western coasts, where we should 
naturally expect to find them most evident .. 80 The 
similarity between the Otomi and Chinese has been 
remarked by several writers . 87 A few customs are 

This will he host shown hy referring to Warden’s comparison of Amer- 
ican, ( 'hineso, and Tartar words. Jlrrhenhcs, pp. 1 Tim ilaidahs, are 

said, however, to lmve used words known to tlu* Chinese. I hints' Fannins 
in B. Co/., MS. Mr Taylor writes: ‘The ('hi nose accent can he traced 
throughout, the Indian (Digger) language,’ and illustrates his asscition 
with a, comparative vocabulary of Indian and Chinese. Cal. Farmer, 
Sept. 12, LS(>2. The Chinese in California ‘are known to be able to con- 
verse with them (the Indians) in their respective languages.’! Crontse's 

r.-rr.. v . 31 . 

'■ \V.iMen, Recherche. s*, pp. 127-0, gives a Jong list of these resem- 
blances. See also Ampere, From, at Amer., tom. ii., p. B(H ; Prescott's 
Afcx., vol. iii., p. «h)(>; Foli'-s, Etudes lU,st. xur h s Ciriiisitfious, tom. 
i., pp. 3S0--L Molina found (in Chili?) inscriptions resembling Chi- 
nese. M'Cuflnh's lie searches on. Ama\. pp. 171 2. Dossil found some 
similarity between the language of the Nat»*hoz of Louisiana., and the 
(‘liinese. Nouveau, r. Yopatfes (tux 1 n</es (h.cidcntalex, tom. i., let. xviii.; 
cited hy lVardnt, Reehrrcla s, p. 121. The last mentioned author also 
quotes a long list of analogies between the written language of the Chi- 
nese and the gesture language of the northern Indians, from a letter 
written by Win Dunbar to the. Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, and 
comments thereon, llcr.hr relief p. 170. Of the Gallic of these philological 
proofs the reader may judge hy the following fair sample: ‘the Chinese 
call a slave, shungo; and the Naudowessie Indians, whose language from 
their little intercourse with the Kuropeans is the least, corrupted, term a 
dog. slnmgush. The former denominate one species of I heir tea, shou- 
song ; the latter call their tobacco, shousassau.’ Careers Trar ., p. 2J4. 
The supposition of Asiatic derivation is assumed hy Smith Parton on the 
strength of certain similarities of words, hut Vater remarks, these prove only 
partial migrations. Malle- Bran, Frecisdr f a ( lintj tom. vi , p. 2tHk M hi the 
whole, more analogies (ctvmol.) have been found with the idioms of Asia, 
tin an of any other quarter. Hut their amount is too inconsiderable to balance 
the opposite conclusion inferred by a total dissimilarity of structure.’ Pres- 
cott's Alex,, vol. iii., )». 39<». Hartoii, Xar Virus, gives a comparative vocab- 
ulary to show that Asiatic traces have been discovered in the languages of 
South as well as North America. Lat ham, Man and His Mnjru tarns, p. 1 So, 
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mentioned as bein'? common to both Chinese and 
Americans, but they show absolutely nothing, and 
are scarcely worth recounting. For instance, Bos- 
su, speaking of the Natchez, says, “they never 
pare their finger nails, and it is well known 
that in China long nails on the right hand are 
a mark of nobility .” 88 “It appears plainly” to 
Mr Carver “that a great similarity between the 
Indian and Chinese is conspicuous in that particu- 
lar custom of shaving - or plucking off* the hair, and 
leaving only a small tuft on the crown of the 
head.”® M. du J’ratz has “good grounds to believe” 
that the Mexicans came originally from China or 
Japan, especially when he considers “their reserved 
and uncommunicative disposition, which to this day 
prevails among the people of the eastern parts of 
Asia .” 00 Architectural analogy there is none . 91 

The mythological evidence upon which this and 
other east- Asiatic theories of origin rest, is the simi- 
larity between the more advanced religions of Amer- 
ica and Buddhism. Humboldt thinks lie sees in the 
snake cut in pieces the famous serpent Kaliya or Ka- 
linaga, conquered by "Vishnu, when he took the form 

lias proofs that ‘the Kamskadalo, the Korin k, the Aino-Japanese, and the 
Korean are the Asiatic languages most like those of America.’ 'Dans 
quatre-\ ingt-trois Jangues americaines examinees par MM. Hart on et 
V atcr, on en a recomiu environ cent soixante-dix dont les raeines sem- 
blent etro les memos; et il est facile de so oonvaincre quo cotto analogic 
n’est pas aecidenteile, qifclle no repose pas simploment sur rhanmmio imi- 
tative, on sur cotto egalite do conformation dans les mgnncs, qui rend- 
presque identiques los premiers sons articulos par les onfans. Sur cent 
soixaule-dix mots qui out des rapports entre eux, il y en a trois cinquihmes 
qui rappel lent le. mantehou, Ie tungouse, le monoid ot le samojede, ot deux 
cinquiemes qui rappellent los langues coltique ot tschoude, le hasquo, le 
copte et lo Congo.’ Humboldt, J'ues, tom. i., pp. 27-8. Prichard, Nat. Hint. 
Man, yoI. ii., pp. M2-13, thinks that the Otoini monosyllabic language 
may belong to Chinese and ludo Chinese idioms; hut Latham, Varieties of 
Man , p. 408, doubts its isolation from other American tongues, and thinks 
that it is either auaptotic or imperfectly agglutinate. 

R8 Noui'caux Votfatjcs a nx lades Oroide ntales, , tom. i., Jettre xviii. Cited 
by Warden , Herb c relies, p 121. 

‘ so Tnn\, p. 213. 

00 Hist, of Louisiana,, London 1774. 

91 Speaking of the ruins of Central America, Stephens says; ‘if their 
(the Chinese) ancient architecture is the same with their modern, it hears 
no resemblance whatever to these unknown ruins.’ Cent. Amer vol. ii., p. 
4HS. 
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of Krishna, and in the Mexican Tonatiuh, the Hindu 
Krishna, sung of in the Bhagavata-Purana . 92 Count 
Stolberg , 93 is of opinion that the two great religious 
sects of India, the worshipers of Vislmu and those of 
Siva, have spread over America, and that the Peru- 
vian cult is that of Vishnu when lie appears in the 
form of Krishna, or the sun, while the sanguinary re- 
ligion of the Mexicans is analogous to that of Siva, 
in the character of the Stygian Jupiter. The wife of 
Siva, the black goddess Kali or Bhavani, symbol of 
death and destruction, wears, according to Hindu 
statues and pictures, a necklace of human skulls. 
The Vedas ordain human sacrifices in her honor. The 
ancient cult of Kali, continues Humboldt, presents, 
without doubt, a marked resemblance to that of Mict- 
laucihuatl, the Mexican goddess of hell; “but in 
studying the history of the peoples of Anahuac, one 
is tempted to regard these coincidences as purely ac- 
cidental. One is not justified in supposing that there 
must have been communication between all semi-bar- 
barous nations who worship the sun, or offer up hu- 
man beings in sacrifice .” 9 ' 1 

92 If m/ibolfU, Vues, torn, i., p. 230. Speaking of the "Popol Vuh, Viol- 
Jet-lc-l)iie says: ‘Certains passages tie ce livro out aver les histoires hero- 
npies tie riinlc line singiilibre analogic.’ Tn Charnatf, II trines Am cr., p. 40. 
See also, Jlrax.wur de Botirfunnuj , Qtiafre Letfres, pp. 212 -13, 236-42. 

W (resekieldc (lev Hrlifjion Jesa Christ/, tom. i., p. 426. (piloted in 
Tit umhnhtt, Vues, loin, i., ]). 256. 

Vues, tom. i., p. 257. Tsehudi, again, writes: ‘As among the Kant 
Indians, an undelined being, Hramali, the divinity in general, was shad- 
owed forth in the Triinurti, or as a Cod under three forms, viz., Bramah, 
Vishnu, and Sr.ivtt; so also the Supreme Heing wa< venerated among the 
Indians of Mexico, under the three forms of Ho , lfuUJtnjtoe'li, and Tin- 
/or. , who formed the Mexican Triinurti. The attributes and worship of the 
Mexican goddess Mictamhuatl preserve the most perfect analogy with those 
of the sanguinary and implacable Kali; as do equally the legends ot the 
Mexican divinity Teayamiqni with the formidable Bhavani; both these In- 
dian deities were wives of Siva-Rudra. Not less surprising is the charac- 
teristic likeness which exists between the pagodas of India and the Teo- 
cailis of Mexico, while the idols of both temples oiler a similitude in 
physiognomy and posture which cannot escape tlie observation of any one 
who has been in both countries. The same analogy is observed between 
the oriental Triinurti and that of Peru; thus Con corresponds t«> Bramah, 
Pachacuutac to Vishnu, and Huiraeocha to Siva. The Peruvians never dared 
to erect a temple to their ineffable God, whom they never conlouuded with 
other diviuities; a remarkable circumstance, which reminds us of similar 
conduct among a part of the inhabitants of India as to Bramah, who is the 
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Humboldt, who inclines strongly toward the belief 
that there has been communication between America 
and southern Asia, is at a loss to account for the 
total absence on the former continent of the phallic 
symbols which play such an important part in the 
worship of India . 05 But he remarks that M. Lan- 
glt),s !W observes that in India the Vaichnam, or 
votaries of Vishnu, have a horror of the emblem of 
* the productive force, adored in the temples of Siva 
and his wife Bhavani, goddess of abundance. “May 
not we suppose,” he adds, “that among the Budd- 

Eternal, the abstract (bid. Equally will the study of worship in the two 
hemispheres show intimate connection between the existence and attributes 
of the dentil as is (female servants of the (rods) and the Peruvian virgins of 
the Sun. 

All these considerations, and many others, which from want of space 
we must omit, evidently prove that the greater part, of the Asiatic religious, 
such as that of Fo, in t'liina, of Ihuhlha, in Japan, of Fommuno-Vadom, 
in India, the Lamaisourf Thibet, the doctrine of iJsrhakAsehiamuni among 
the •Mongols and ( almucs; as well as the worship of Quetzal rout!, in Mex- 
ico, and of in Peru, are hut so many branches of the same 

trunk; whose root the labors of arclneology and modern philosophy have 
not been able to determine with certainty, not withstanding all the discus- 
sion, perseverance, sagacity, and boldness of hypothesis, among the learned 
men who have been occupied in investigating the subject.’ After remark- 
ing upon the marvelous analogy between (Christianity and Buddhism as 
found to exist by the lirst- missionaries to Thibet, he goes on: ‘Not. less, 
however, was the surprise of the lirst Spanish ecclesiastics, who found, on 
reaching Mexico, a priesthood as regularly organized as that of the most 
civilized' countries. Clothed w ith a powerful and ellbctive authority which, 
extended its arms to man in ('very condition and in all the stages of his 
life, the Mexican priests were mediators between man and the Divinity; 
they brought the newly horn infants into the religious society, they di- 
rected their training and education, they determined the entrance, of the 
young men into the service of the State, they consecrated marriage, by 
their blessing, they comforted the sick and assisted the dying.’ Finally, 
Tschudi finds it necessary to ‘insist on this point, that Q.uctzulcoatl and 
Mango I’apue were' both missionaries of the worship of Bramah or Buddha, 
and probably of different sects.' * Perueiuu Antiq., pp. 17-20. Domenech, 
Deserts, vol. i., p. 5 2, has this passage, nearly word for word the same as 
Tschudi, hut does not mention the. latter author’s name. There is ‘a re- 
markable resemblance between the religion of the Aztecs and the Buddhism 
of the Chinese.’ (ieuttnnan's Matjazitu ; (juoted iu Washington Sfmultml, 
Oct. 30, IS00. In Ouetzaleoafl may he recognized one of the austere her- 
mits of the (hinges and the custom of lacerating the body, practiced by 
so many tribes, has its counterpart among the Hindoos. Priest's A mer. An- 
fit/., p. 211. (juct-zalcoatl, like Buddha, preached against human sacrifice. 
Humboldt . Vues, tom. i., p. 205. 

‘ll est tres-remanj liable aussi quo parini les hicroglyjdies mcxicains 
on ne deeouvre absolumeut. lien rpii an nonce 1c symbolo do la force genera- 
trice, on le culte du line /inn, qui est repandn dans Hade et parmi toutes 
les nations qui out eu des rapports avec les llindoux.’ Vues, tom. i., p. 275. 

96 llcchcrtfies Asiatiqucs, tom. i., p. 215. 
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hists exiled to the north-east of Asia, there was also 
a sect that rejected the phallic cult, and that it is 
this purified Buddhism of which we find some slight 
traces among the American peoples .” 97 I think I 
have succeeded in showing, however, in a previous 
volume that very distinct traces of phallic worship 
have been found in America . 99 An ornament bear- 
ing some resemblance to an elephant’s trunk, found 
on some of the ruined buildings and images in 
America, chiefly at Uxmal, has been thought by 
some writers to support the theory of a south -Asiatic 
origin. Others have thought that this hook repre- 
sents the elongated snout of the tapir, an animal 
common in Central America, and held sacred in some 
parts. The resemblance to either trunk or snout can 
be traced, however, only with the aid of a very lively 
imagination, and the point seems to mo unworthy of 
serious discussion." The same must he said of at- 


furs, tom. i., ]). 27 C>. 

to Sec vnl. iii., ]>. .”>01, et seq. ; hoc also Bmsseur de Bottrbourg, Quatrc 

Letters, pp. 202-S. 

90 vol. iv., p. K»3, for cut of this ornament. ‘IVahord j’m etc frappe 
lit* la ressemblanee qu’odVent tvs et ranges iigures <lcs edilices mayas avoc 
hi left* ilc. lYdephaut. <Vt appendico, place (Mitre deux yeu\, et depnssant 
la hourhe <lc presque tonte sa longeur, m'a soluble nc pouvoir ot-rc autre 
chose pile rimage de la tronipe d’un proboscidian. ear le museau eharmi et 
sailiant du tapir n’ost pas do c('tte longueur, J’ai observe a ussi queics 
edifices places a Hist ties aut-res mines ottrenl, mix quatre coins, trois teles 
symholiquos armci's de trompes tournees eu 1’air; or, le tapir n a mil le- 
nient la faeulto d*elevor ain^i sou museau allonge; cette derniere considera- 
tion me Kemble decisive.’ Wtdtlrek, l ot/. Pitt p. 74. ‘There is not t lie 
slightest ground for supposing that the Mexicans or Peruvians wore ac- 
quainted with any portion of the Hindoo mythology; hut since their 
knowledge of even one species of animal peculiar to the Old ( onti- 
nent, and not found in America, would, it distinctly proved, furnish a 
convincing argument of a. communication having taken, [dace in former 
ages between the people of the two hemispheres, ive cannot hut think 
that, (he likeness to the. head of a rhinoceros, in the thirty-sixth page of 
the Mexican painting preserved in the collection of Sir f l liomas l>odh*v; 
the. figure of a trunk resembling that of an elephant-, in other .Mexicali 
paintings; and the fact, recorded by Simon, that what resembled the nb of 
a camel (la. eostilla de uu camcllo) was kept for many ages as a relic, and 
held in great reverence, in one of the provinces of 1 logo -are desm\ing 
of attention. Kimjsbo rough's JSLex. Antn [. , vol. viii., p. 2^. ‘k>u emit ie- 
eonnoUre, dans le masque du saerilicateur (in one of the group* repre- 
sented in the Codex Borg iaieus) la trumpet d'nn elephant ou do qmdqiie 
paehvdorme qui s’en rapproche par la con I igu rat ion de la tote, mais dont 
la maelioire sunerieure est, garuie de dents incisives. Lc groin du tapn so 
prolouge sans uoutc uu peu plus que le museau dc nos cochons; mais u } a 
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tempts to trace the mound-builders to Hindustan , 100 
not because communication between America and 
southern Asia is impossible, but because something 
more is needed to base a theory of such communica- 
tion upon than the bare fact that there were mounds 
in one country and mounds in the other. 

It is very positively asserted by several authors 
that the civilization of Peru was of Mongolian origin . 101 
It is not, however, supposed to have been brought 
from the north-western coasts of America, or to have 
come to this continent by any of the more practica- 
ble routes of communication, such as Bering Strait 
or the Aleutian Islands. In this instance the in- 
troduction of foreign culture was the result of disas- 
trous accident. 

In the thirteenth century, the Mongol emperor, 
Kublai Khan, sent a formidable armament against 
Japan. The expedition failed, and the tlect was scat- 
tered by a violent tempest. Some of the ships, it is 
said, were cast upon the coast of Peru, and their crews 
are supposed to have founded the mighty empire of 
the Incas, com] tiered three centuries later by Pizarro. 
Mr John Ranking, who leads the van of theorists in 
this direction, has written a goodly volume upon this 


bion Inin do oo groin du tapir a la trompc figmve dans lo Codex Bun/ictnus. 
Les pc u pies (TAztlan, originaires d'Asie, avoiont-ils conserve quolqwes no- 
tions values sur I os elephuns, mi, <*o qui mo parnit bion inoius probable, 
lours traditions romonf oiont-ollos jusqu’a rdpoque oil 1’Amerique etui t 
encore peuplde do oos animaux gigantesques, dont los squclctfcs petrifies 
so trouvont enfolds dans los terrains inarneux, sur lo dos memo dos (,'or- 
dilloros moxioaiues? Peut-etre aussi existe-L-il, dans Ja partie nord-ouest 
du nonvoau continent, duns dos cuntrees (jui ifonf etc visitees ni par 
Jlearne, ni par Maoken.Nie, ni par Lewis, un paehydrnne inoonnu, qui, par 
la configuration do sa from pc, t-ient lo lnilou outre l'clcphant ot lo tapir,’ 
Humboldt, Vue, v, tom. i., pp. 251 5. 

iu ? tfquier's Observ'd in ns un Memoirs of Dr Zesfrymann, in Amer. Ethno. 
Soc . , Transact April, 1851; Atwater. , in Amer. Anfiq. Sue., Transact,, 
vol. i., pp. 1% 2(1/. 

101 In this, as in all other theories, but little distinction is made between 
the introduction of foreign culture, and t he actual origin of the people. It 
would be absurd, however, to suppose that a few ships’ crews, almost, if 
not quite, without women, oast accidentally ashore in Peru in the thirteenth 
century, should in the fifteenth be found to have increased to a mighty na- 
tion, possessed of a civilization quite udvniiccd, yet resembling that of their 
mother country so slightly as to afford only the most faint and far-fetched 
antilogies. 
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subject, which certainly, if read by itself, ought to 
convince the reader as satisfactorily that America was 
settled by Mongols, as Kings borough’s work that it 
was reached by the dews, or Jones’ argument that 
the Tyrians had a hand in its civilization. 

That a Mongol fleet was sent against Japan, and 
that it was dispersed by a storm, is matter of his- 
tory, though historians differ as to the manner of 
occurrence and date of the event; but that any of 
the distressed 'ships wore driven upon the coast of 
Peru can be but mere conjecture, since no news of 
such an arrival ever reached Asia, and, what is 
more important, no record of the deliverance of 
their fathers, no memories of the old mother-country 
from which they had been cut off so suddenly, seem- 
ingly no knowledge, even, of Asia, were preserved by 
the Peruvians. (Granted that the crews of the 
wrecked ships were but a handful compared with the 
aboriginal population they came among, that they 
only taught what they knew and did not people the 
country, still, the sole foundation of the theory is 
formed of analogous customs and physical appearance, 
showing that their influence and infusion of blood 
must have been very Avidely extended. If, when they 
arrived, they found the natives in a savage condition, 
as has been stated, this influence must, indeed, have 
been all-pervading; and it is ridiculous to suppose 
that the Mongol father imparted to his children a 
knowledge of the arts and customs of Asia, without 
impressing upon their minds the story of his ship- 
wreck and the history of his native country, about 
which all Mongols are so precise. 

But our theorists scorn to assign the parts of teach- 
ers to the wrecked Mongolians. Immediately after 
their arrival they gave kings to the country, and es- 
tablished laws. Ranking narrates the personal his- 
tory and exploits of all these kings, or Incas, and 
even goes so far as to give a steel -engraved portrait 
of each; but then be also gives a “description of two 
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living unicorns in Africa.” Tho name of the first 
Inca was Mango, or Manco, which, says Ranking, was 
also the name of tho brother and predecessor of Kublai 
Khan, he who sent out the expedition against Japan. 
The first Inca of Peru, he believes was the son. of 
Kublai Khan, and refers the reader to his “portrait 
of Manco Capae , 102 that he may compare it with the 
description of Kublai,” given by Marco Polo. The 
wife of Manco Capac was named Coya Mama Oella 
Huaco; she was also called Mamanichic, “as the 
mother of her relations and subjects.” Purchas men- 
tions a queen in the country of Sheromogula whose 
name was Manchika . 103 Thus, putting two and two 
together, Ranking arrives at the conclusion that “the 
names of Mango and his wife are so like those in 
Mongolia, that we may fairly. presume them to be the 
same .” 104 

Let us now briefly review some other analogies dis- 
covered by this writer. The natives of South Amer- 
ica had little or no beard, the Mongols had also little 
hair on the face. The Until, or head-dress of the In- 
cas had the appearance of a garland, the front being 
decorated with, a flesh-colored tuft or tassel, and that 
of the hereditary prince being yellow; it was sur- 
mounted by two feathers taken from a sacred bird. 
Here again we arc referred to the portraits of the In- 
cas and to those of Tamerlane and Tehanghir, two 
Asiatic princes, “both descended from (lough is Khan.” 
The similarity between the head-dresses, is, we are 
told, “striking, if allowance be made for the difficulty 
the Incas would experience in procuring suitable mus- 
lin for the turban.” The plumes are supposed to be 
in some wav connected with the sacred owl of the 
Mongols, and yellow is the color of the imperial family 

102 Manco ‘afterwards received from his subjects the title of “Capac,” 
which means sole Emperor, splendid, rich in virtue.’ Banking's Hist. Re- 
searches, p. 5(5. He cites for this, Ca ret lasso dr la Vega, book i M chap, 
xx vi., a work on which he relies for most of his information. 

w X relation of tiro Basse Cossacks fra nodes, oat of Siberia to Gatay , 
&c., in Pare has his Pilgrimcs, vol. iii., p. 798. 

m Banking's Hist Researches , j>p. 171-2, 
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in China. The sun was held an especial object of 
adoration, as it “lias been the peculiar god of the Mo- 
guls, from the earliest times.” The Peruvians re- 
garded Pachaeamac as the Sovereign Creator ; Camac- 
Hya, was the name of a Hindu goddess; haijlli was 
the burden of every verse of the songs composed in 
praise of the Sun and the Incas. “Ogus, Ghengis’ 
ancestor, at one year of age, miraculously pronounced 
the word Allah! Allah! which was the immediate 
work of God, who was pleased that his name should 
be glorified by the mouth of this tender infant .” 103 
Thus Mr Ranking thinks “it is highly probable that 
this ( haylli ) is the same as the well-known llalhAw- 
jah.” Resemblances are found to exist between the 
Peruvian feast of the sun, and other similar Asiatic 
festivals. In Peru, hunters formed a circle round the 
quarry, in the country of Genghis they did the same. 
The organization of the army was much the same in 
Peru as in the country of the Khans; the weapons 
and musical instruments were also very similar. In 
the city of Ouzco, not far from the hill where the 
citadel stood, was a portion of land called colcam- 
■pata, which none were permitted to cultivate ex- 
cept those of royal blood. At certain seasons the 
Incas turned up the sod here, amid much rejoicing 
and many ceremonies. “A great festival is solem- 
nized every year,” in all the cities of China, on the 
day that the sun enters the fifteenth degree of Aqua- 
rius. The emperor, according to the custom of the 
ancient founders of the Chinese monarchy, goes him- 
self in a solemn manner to plough a few ridges of 
land. Twelve illustrious persons attend and plough 
after him .” 103 In Peruvian as in Chinese architect- 
ure, it is noticeable that great care is taken to render 
the joints between the stones as nearly impercepti- 


105 Quoted by Ranking, IT 1st. Researches, p. 183, from Abul Gbazi Ba- 
hadur, .History of the Turks , Moguls, and Tartars, vol. i., p. 11. 

m Du Halde, Empire of China, vol. L, p. U7 5. Quoted by Ranking, 
Hist. Researches , p. 197-8. 
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ble as possible. A similarity is also said to exist be- 
tween the decorations on the palaces of the Incas 
and those of the Khans. The cycle of sixty years 
was in use among most of the nations of eastern 
Asia, and among- the Muyscas of the elevated plains 
of Bogota. The or knotted reckoning cord 

was in use in Peru, as in China. Some other anal- 
ogies might be cited, but these are sufficient to show 
upon what foundation this theory rests. I may men- 
tion here that the Incas possessed a cross of fine mar- 
ble, or jasper, highly polished, and all of one piece. 
It was three fourths of an ell in length and three 
fingers in thickness, and was kept in a sacred cham- 
ber of the palace and held in great veneration. The 
Spaniards enriched this cross with gold and jewels 
and placed it in the cathedral at Cuzco; had it been 
of plain wood they would probably have burnt it with 
curses on the emblem of ‘devil-worship.’ To account 
for this discovery, Mr Banking says: There were many 
Nestorians in the thirteenth century in the service of 
the Mongols. The conqueror of the king of eastern 
Bengal, A. I). 1272, was a Christian. The Mongols, 
who were deists, treated all religions with respect, till 
they became Mohammedans. It is very probable that 
a part of the military sent to conquer Japan, were 
commanded by Nestoria .11 officers. The mother of the 
Grand Khan Mangu, who was brother to Kublai, and 
possibly uncle to Maneo Capac, the first Inca, was a 
Christian, and had in her service William Bouchier, 
a goldsmith, and Basilicas, the son of an Englishman 
born in Hungary. It is therefore highly probable 
that this cross accompanied Maneo Capac. 107 

107 Concerning the Mongolian origin of Die Peruvians, sot?: Ranl'inff'* 
Hint, lie searches. Almost all other writers who have touched on this sub- 
ject, arc indebted to Mr Dunking for their information and ideas. Sec 
til so Humboldt, Kcat.i. Cnt., tom. ii., p. (>7, et seep; Malte-Brun, Precis 
fie la Gcofj., tom. vi. , pp. 21)3 4; Burster's Voyage Hound the World. 
(Jrotius thinks that the Peruvians must he distinct from other American 
people, since they are so acute, and believe* them, therefore, to he 
descended from the Chinese. Wrecks of Chinese junks have been found 
on the coast. Both adore Die sun, and call the king the ‘son of the 
sun.’ Both use hieroglyphics which are read from above downwards. 
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I have stated above that the Peruvians preserved 
no record of having come originally from China. 
They had a tradition, however, concerning certain 
foreigners who came by sea to their country, which 
may be worth- repeating; Garcilasso de la Vega 
gives this tradition as he himself heard it in Peru. 
They affirm, he says, in all Peru, that certain giants 
came by sea to the cape now called St Helen’s, in 
large barks made of rushes. These giants were so 
enormously tall that ordinary men reached no higher 
than their knees; their long, disheveled hair covered 

\Tanco Capae was a Chinaman who gave these settlers a government 
founded oil the Chinese system. Montanux, Nicturc Wrcrclrf, pp. 32 -3. 
De Laet, replying to these arguments, considers that the acuteness of 
the Peruvians does not approach that of the Chinese. Nowhere in Peru 
have the cunning aiul artistic works of Chinese artificers been seen. 
The Chinese junks were too frail to withstand a storm that could drive 
them across the Pacific. And if the voyage wen* intentional they would 
have sought nearer land than the coasts of Mexico or Peru. The religion 
of the two countries differs materially; so does their writing. Maneo Ca- 
pae was a native Peruvian who ruled four hundred years before the coming 
of the Spaniards. Nows Orb/. s\ in/iV., pp-. 33-4. Mr Cron iso, in his Nu(~ 
urut Wruttk of ( Wt foniitt, p. 28, et set)., is more positive on this sub- 
ject than any writer 1 have yet encountered. Dam at a loss to know why 
this should he, because I have before me the works that he consulted, and 
1 certainly find nothing to warrant his very strong assertions. I quote a 
few passages from his work. ‘The investigations of ethnologists and phi- 
lologists who have studied the Hindoo, Chinese, and Japanese annals during 
the present century, have brought to light sueli a elm in of evidence as to 
place beyond doubt that the inhabitants of Mexico and California, discov- 
ered by the Spaniards, were of Mongolian origin.’ Hindoo, Chinese, and 
Japanese annals all agree that the ileet of Kuldai Khan, son of (iengln.s 
Khan, was wrecked on the const of America. ‘There are proofs clear and 
certain, that Mango Capae, the founder of the Peruvian nation, was the son 
of Kuidai Khan. . . .and that the ancestors of Montezuma, of Mexico, 1 who 

were from Assam, arrived about the same time.. Every custom of the 

Mexicans, described by their Spanish conquerors, proves their Asiatic origin. 

...The strange hieroglyphics found in so many places in Mexico, and 
from California to Caiuula, arc all of Mongolian origin’ .... ‘Humboldt, 
many years ago, conjectured that these hieroglyphics were of Tartar origin. 
It is now positively known that they are. . . .The armor belonging to Mon- 
tezuma., which was obtained by Cortez and is now in the museum at Ma- 
drid, is known to be of Asiatic manufacture, audio have belonged to one 
of Kubhxi Khan’s generals.’ Lt is unnecessary to multiply quotations, or 
to further criticise a work so grossly misleading. The following unique 
assertion is a fair specimen of Mr Cronise’s vagaries when treading on un- 
familiar ground: ‘“Alta,” the prefix which distinguishes Cpperfiom Lower 
California, is a word of Mongolian origin, signifying “gold.”’ The most 
superficial knowledge of Spanish or of the history of California, would 
have told Mr Cronise that ‘alta’ simply means ‘high,’ or ‘upper,’ and that 
the name was applied to what was originally termed ‘New ’ California, in 
contradistinction to ‘Baja’ or ‘Lower* California. 

Vol. v. 4 
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their shoulders; their eyes were as big as saucers, 
and the other parts of their bodies were of corre- 
spondingly colossal proportions. They were beard- 
less; some of them were naked, others were clothed 
in the skins of wild beasts; there were no women 
with them. Having landed at the cape, they estab- 
lished themselves at a spot in the desert, and dug 
deep wells in the rock, which at this day continue to 
afford excellent water. They lived by rapine, and 
soon desolated the whole country. Their appetites 
and gluttony were such that it is said one of them 
would eat as much as fifty ordinary persons. They 
massacred the men of the neighboring parts without 
mercy, and killed the women by their brutal viola- 
tions. At last, after having for a long time tyran- 
nized over the country and committed all manner of 
enormities, they were suddenly destroyed by fire from 
heaven, and an angel armed with a flaming sword. 
As an eternal monument of divine vengeance, their 
lames remained uneons'umed, and may be seen at the 
present day. As for the rest, it is not known from 
what place thev came, nor by what route they ar- 
rived. 10 ' 

There is also a native account of the arrival of 
Manco Capae, in which lie figures simply a culture- 
hero. The story closely resembles those told of the 
appearance and acts of the apostles Cukulcan, Wixe- 
pecoeha, and others, and need not be repeated here . 1 


308 This relation, says Hanking, ‘has naturally enough boon considered 
by Robertson and others as a ridiculous fable; and any reader would be 
inclined to treat it as such, were it not accounted for by the invasion of 
dapab. and the very numerous and convincing proofs of the identity of the 
Mongols and the Incas.' Hist. IZcsctmhcs, p. 55. He thinks that the 
giants were f he Mongolian invaders, mounted upon the elephants which 
they brought with them. ‘The elephants,’ lie says, ‘would, no doubt, he 
defended bv their usual armor on such an extraordinary occasion, and tin* 
space for the eyes would appear monstrous. The remark about the beards, 
&c., shows that the man and the elephant were considered as one person. It 
is anew and curious folio edition of the Centaurs and Lapitluc; and we can- 
not wonder that, on such a novel occasion, Cape St. Helen’s did not pro- 
duce fin American Theseus. 7 hi . , pp, 53-4. 

109 See Banking's Hist . Researches , p. 50, ctscq.; Warden , Beeiierches, 
pp. 187-9. 
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Mr Charles Wolcott Brooks, Japanese consul in 
San Francisco, a most learned gentleman, and espe- 
cially well versed in Oriental lore, has kindly pre- 
sented me with a MS. prepared by himself, in which 
are condensed the results of twenty-five years’ study 
of the history of the eastern Asiatic nations, and 
their possible communication with American conti- 
nent . 110 He recognizes many striking analogies be- 
tween the Chinese and the Peruvians, but arrives at 
a conclusion respecting the relation between the two 
nations, the exact reverse of that discussed in the 
preceding paragraphs. His theory is that the Chi- 
nese came originally from Peru, and not the Peruvi- 
ans from China. He uses, to support his argument, 
many of the resemblances in customs, etc., of which 
Hanking and others have availed themselves to prove 
an exactly opposite theory, and adds that, as in those 
early times the passage of the Pacific could only 
have been made under the most favorable circum- 
stances and with the assistance of fair winds, it 
would be impossible, owing to the action of the SE. 
and NE. trade-winds for such a passage to have been 
made, either intentionally or accident ally, from China 
to Peru, while on the other hand, if a large craft 
were ] (laced before the wind and set adrift from the 
Peruvian coast, there is a strong probability that it 
would drive straight on to the southern coast of 
( ’hina . 111 

A Japanese origin or at least a strong infusion of 
Japanese blood, has been attributed to the tribes of 
the north-west coasts. There is nothing improbable 
in this; indeed, there is every reason to believe that 
on various occasions small parties of Japanese; have 
reached the American continent, have married the 

Jlft Origin of the Japanese R ace , and their Relation to the Aincncan 
C on f in pn t , MS. 

yj ttco report of a lecture read by Charles Wolcott Brooks before the 
California Academy of Science, in Daily Alta California . , May 4, i87o; 
San, Francisco Evening Bulletin , same date. 
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women of the country, and necessarily left the im- 
press of their ideas and physical peculiarities upon 
their descendants. Probably these visits were all, 
without exception, accidental; but that they have oc- 
curred in great numbers is certain. There have been 
a great many instances of Japanese junks drifting 
. upon the American coast, many of them after hav- 
ing floated helplessly about for many months. Mi- 
Brooks gives forty-one particular instances of such 
wrecks, beginning in 1782, twenty-eight of which 
date since 1 850. 112 Only twelve of the whole num- 
ber were deserted. In a majority of cases the sur- 
vivors remained permanently at the place where the 
waves had brought them. There is no record in 
existence of a Japanese woman having been saved 
from a wreck. A great many Japanese words are to 
be found in the Chinook jargon, but in all cases ab- 
breviated, as if coming from a foreign source, while 
the construction of the two languages is dissimilar. 11,1 
The reasons for the presence of Japanese and the ab- 
sence of Chinese junks are simple. There is a cur- 
rent of cold water setting from the Arctic ocean south 
along the east coast of Asia, which drives all the Chi- 
nese wrecks south. The Kuro Siwo, or ‘black stream,’ 
commonly known as the Japan current, runs north- 
wards past the eastern coast of the Japan islands, 
then curves round to the east and south, sweeping the 
whole west coast of North America, a branch, or 


112 See report of paper submitted by Mr Brooks to the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, in Sttn Francisco Evening Bulletin, March 2, 1873. In 
this report the details and date of each wreck are given. The author of the 
paper assures me that, he has records of over one hundred surh disasters. 
Every one of these wrecks, when examined, proved io be Japanese, and 
not one Chinese. See also Jr King's Bonneville's A riven., p. 4*27; Smith's 
Human Species, p. 230; Jloquefenil , in Non relics Annettes ries Voy . , 1823, 
tom. xviii., pp. 248-1); Anderson , in Hist. May., vol. vii. , pp. 80-1; Lasse- 
pas , Baja Cal., pp, 4d f>. 

113 [h. LortVs Hat., vol. ii . , pp. 210-7. ‘Booking only at the forms and 
endings of the words, their ring and sounds when uttered, we could not 
but notice the striking similarity, in these respects, between the proper 
names as found on the map of Japan, and in any of the names given to 
places, rivers, etc., in this country. ’ (America.) Rockwell , in Hist. Mag., 
n. s., vol. iii., p. 141. 
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eddy, moving towards tlie Sandwich Islands. A 
drifting wreck would be carried towards the American 
coast at an average rate of ten miles a day by this 
current. To explain the frequent occurrence of these 
wrecks Mr Brooks refers to an old Japanese law. 
About the year 1630, the - Japanese government 
adopted its deliberate policy of exclusion of foreigners 
and seclusion of its own people. To keep the latter 
from visiting foreign countries, and to confine their 
voyages to smooth water and the coasting trade, a law 
was passed ordering all junks to be built with open 
sterns and large square rudders unfit to stand any 
heavy sea. The January monsoons from the north- 
east are apt to blow any unlucky coaster which hap- 
pens to be out straight into the Kuro Si wo, the huge 
rudders are soon washed away, and the vessels, falling 
into the trough of the sea, roll their masts overboard. 
Every January there are numbers of these disasters 
of which no record is kept. About one third of these 
vessels, it seems, drift to the Sandwich Islands, the 
remainder to North America, where they scatter along 
the coast from Alaska to California. How many 
years this has been going on can only be left to con- 
jecture. The information given by Mr Brooks is of 
great value, owing to bis thorough acquaintance with 
the subject, the intelligent study of which has been 
a labor of love with him for so many years. And his 
theory with regard to the Japanese carries all the 
more weight, in my opinion, in that, he does not at- 
tempt. to account for the similarities that exist, between 
that people and the Americans by an immigration on 
masse, but by a constant infusion of Japanese blood 
and customs through a series of years, sufficient to 
modify the original stock, wherever that came from. 

I have already stated that traces of the Japanese 
language have been found among the coast tribes. 
There is also sonic physical resemblance. 1 ’ 1 "V iollet- 

114 There were ill California, at the time of the t'omjuest, fndians of 
various races, some of the Japanese type. Vallejo , Hist. Cal., MS., tom. 
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le-Duc points out some striking resemblances between 
the temples of Japan and Central America . 115 It is 
asserted that the people of Japan had a knowledge of 
the American continent and that it was marked down 
on their maps. Montanus tells us that three ship- 
captains named Henrik Corneliszoon, Schaep, and 
.Wilhelm Byleveld, were taken prisoners by the Jap- 
anese and carried to Jeddo, where they were shown a 
sea chart, on which America was drawn as a mount- 
ainous country adjoining Tartary on the north . 110 Of 
course the natives have the usual tradit ion that stran- 
gers came among them long before the advent of the 
Europeans . 117 

The theory that America, or at least the north - 
western part of it, was peopled by the ‘Tartars’ or 
tribes of north-western Asia, is supported by many 
authors. There certainly is no reason why they 
should not have crossed Bering Strait, from Asia, 
the passage is easy enough ; nor is there any reason 
why they should not have crossed by the same route 
to Asia, and peopled the north-western part of that 
continent. The customs, manner of life, and phys- 
ical appearance of the natives on both sides of the 
straits are almost identical, as a multitude of wit- 
nesses testify, and it seems absurd to argue the ques- 
tion from any point. Of course, Bering Strait may 
have served to admit other nations besides the people 
inhabiting its shores into America, and in such cases 
there is more room for discussion . 118 

i., p. 3; Vallejo, Urmia. Cal., MS., p. 0. The Aleutian Islanders resemble 
the Japanese in various respects. Simpson's Nur., vol. ii., p. *228. Priest, 
Amer. Antiq., p. 214, thinks that < jnetzalruatl may he regarded as a Jap- 
anese, as comparatively white and bearded. 

115 Introduction to Chamaff, Ruincs Amer., pp. 28-31. 

llr > N inn we Weereld, p. 39. 

117 Lord's Nat., vol. ii., p. 217. 

118 See: Ampere, Prom, at Amer., tom. ii., pp. 300-4; Atwater, in Amer. 
Antiq. Soe Transnet ., vol. i . , pp. 212-14, 338 42; Montanas, Nicwwe 
Weereld, pp. 38-42 ; JX test's Anar. Antiq., pp. f>8-9; Re Unions Cer. and 
Cast., vol. iii., pp. 1-10; Robertson's II isj. Anar., vol. i., pp. 277 81; Viqnc'.s 
TrareXs , vol. ii., pp. 37-8; Citye's New burn y, p. 102; Domrnerlis Deserts , 
vol. i., pp. 7-9; Furry, Diseonrs, in Antiq. Mex ., torn, i., div. i., p. 4a: 
Humboldt, Essai Pol., tom. i., pp. 79-80; Adair's Amer. Ind., pp. 12-13; 
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We may now consider tlnifc theory which supposes 
the civilized peoples of America to he of Egyptian 
origin, or, at least, to have derived their arts and cult- 
ure from Egypt. This supposition is based mainly 
on certain analogies which have been thought to 
exist between the architecture, hieroglyphics, meth- 
ods of computing time, and, to a less extent, cus- 
toms, of the two countries. Few of these analogies 
will, however, bear close investigation, and even 
where they will, they can hardly .be said to prove 
auvthing. 1 find no writer who goes so far as to 
affirm that the New World was actually peopled 
from Egypt; we shall, therefore, have to regard 
this merely as a culture- theory, the original intro- 
duction of human life into the continent in no way 
depending upon its truth or fallacy. 

The architectural feature which has attracted most 
attention is the pyramid, which to some writers is of 
itself conclusive proof of an Egyptian origin. The 
points of resemblance, as given by those in favor of 
this theory, are worth studying, tlarcia y C’ubas 
claims the following analogies between Teotihuucan 
and the Egyptian pyramids: the site chosen is the 
same; the structures are oriented with slight varia- 
tion; the line through the centre of the pyramids is 
in the ‘astronomical meridian;’ the construction in 
grades and steps is the same; in both cases the larger 
pyramids are dedicated to the sun; the Nile has a 
'valley of the dead,’ as at Teotihuacan there is a 
‘street of the dead;’ some monuments of each class 

Norman ?* ? Rambles by Land and Water, pp, *215-10; TTn mhnhlf, Vues, 
torn, i . , ]>. 207; Vatcr, Uebei * Amer. Bcebllernng, pp. 155-00, vitod in 
Humboldt, ] r ues, tom. i,, p. 175; Laplace, Oireinnnae., tom. vi., ]>. 150; 

irden, Rrcherehes, pp. 201-2; Jossefyn's Tiro Voyages; Jl dhanison’s Ob - 
serrations or OH male; If ill's Ahtiq. of Amcr.\ IxtlHxorhitl , Relanones, in 
Kingsborongh's Mcx. A ntiq., vol. ix., pp. 392 3 , 450; Foster's he- Hist. 
Race#, pp. 334-5; Votary's Vine; Bossn, Nonrranx Voy . ; Slight's Indian 
Researches ; t 'arced s Trite., pp. 187-90, 208-19; Fontaine's I loir Hie World 
mas Peopled , pp. 241-5; Las Casas , IHst. . f ■' /, cap. vci*n ; , »]in»lrd 
in KnigsborougJds Mcx. Antiip, vol. viii., pp. 39<v 9; / h ta field's A ntiq. 
Amer., pp. 13-104; Maltc-Brun, Precis de la Ceog., tom. vi., pp. 293-4; 
Monglare, in An tig. 31 ex. , tom. i., div. i., p. 00; lleylyu's Cosnimj., p. 947; 
Norman's Rambles in Yue., p. 171. 
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have the nature of fortifications; the smaller mounds 
are of the same nature and for the same purpose; 
both pyramids have a small mound joined to one of 
their faces; the openings discovered in the Pyramid 
of the Moon are also found in some Egyptian pyra- 
mids; the interior arrangement of the pyramids is 
analogous . 119 

The two great pyramids of Teotihuacan, dedi- 
cated to the sun and moon, are surrounded by 
several hundreds of small pyramids. Delafield 
remarks that the pyramids of (lizch, in Egypt, 
are also surrounded by smaller edifices in regu- 
lar order, and closely correspond in arrangement to 
those of Teotihuacan . 130 The construction of these 
two pyramids recalls to Mr Rankings mind that of 
“one of the Egyptian pyramids of Sakhara, which 
has six stories; and which, according to Pocock, is a 
mass of pebbles and yellow mortar, covered on the 
outside with rough stones ." 131 In some few instances 
human remains have been found in American pyra- 
mids, though never in such a position as to convey 
the idea that the structure had been built expressly 
for their reception, as was the case in Egypt. It, is 
but fair to add, however, that no pyramid has yet 
been opened to its centre, or, indeed, in any way 
properly explored as to its interior, and that a great 
many of them are known to have interior galleries and 
passages, though these were not used as sepulchres. 
In one instance, at Copan, a vault was discovered in 
the side of a pyramidal structure; on the floor, and in 
two small niches, were a number of red earthen-ware 
vessels, containing human bones packed in lime; scat- 
tered about were shells, cave stalactites, and stone 
knives; three heads were also found, one of them 
“apparently representing death, its eyes being nearly 
shut, and the lower features distorted; the back of 


119 Ensayo dc un Eslndio comparativu „ 

120 Delafield' s Antiq. Amcr p. 57. 

J 21 Rank'd rajs Hist. Researches, p, 350, 
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the head symmetrically perforated hy holes; the 
whole of most exquisite workmanship, and cut or 
cast from a fine stone covered with green enamel .” 122 
In the great pyramid of Cholula, also, an excavation 
made in building the Puebla road, which cut off a 
corner of the lower terrace, not only disclosed to 
view the interior construction of the pyramid, but 
also laid bare a tomb containing two skeletons and 
two idols of basalt, a collection of pottery, and other 
relics. The sepulchre was square, with stone walls, 
supported with cypress beams. The dimensions are 
not given, but no traces of any outlet wore found . 123 
There are, besides, traditions among the natives of 
the existence of interior galleries and apartments of 
great extent within this mound. Thus we see that 
in some instances the dead were deposited in pyra- 
mids, though there is not sufficient evidence to show 
that these structures were originally built for this 
purpose. 

Herodotus tolls us that in his time the great pyra- 

w See vol. iv., pp. 88, 05—0, for further description, also plan of Copun 
ruins, p. So, for location of vault. Jones, commentin'; on the above, re- 
marks: ‘This last sentence brings us to a specimen of (join engraving, the 
most ancient of all the antique works of Art. Not only is the death “Cham- 
ber” identical with that of Egypt, but also the very way of reaching it viz., 
first, by ascending the pyramidal base, and then descending, and so color- 
ing the Sepulchre! This could not l)e accidental, --the builders of that 
pyramidal Sepulchre must have had a knowledge of Egypt.’ Hist. Aim. 
Amn\, pp. 110-17. Stephens, who in his first volume of travels in Ten- 
tral America, p. 144, describes this vault, writes in vol. ii., pp. 4.TJ-40: ‘The 
pyramids of Egypt are known to have inferior chambers, and, whatever 
their other uses, to have been intended and used as sepulchres. These 
(American pyramids), on the contrary, are of solid earth and stone. No 
interior chambers have ever been discovered, and probably none exist.’ 
Mr Jones criticises .Mr Stephens very severely for this apparent contradic- 
tion, but it is customary with Mr Jones to tilt blindly at whatever obstructs 
Ids theories. Stephens doubtless refers in this passage to such chambers 
as would lead one to suppose that the pyramid was built as a token of 
their presence. Lowensteni is very positive that the Mexican pyramid 
was not intended for sepulchral purposes. Mcxiqut\ p. 274. Clavigem is 
of the same opinion: •quelli degli Egizj erano per lopiiivunti; quelli de’ 
Mcs.sicani massiccj; questi servivnno di basi a’ loro Suutuurj; quelli di so- 
polcri de’ Ke. 5 Storia Ant. del Messico, tom. iv., pp. 10 20. Foster, on 
the other hand, writes: ‘There are those who, in the truncated pyramids, 
see evidences of Egyptian origin. The pyramids, like the temple -mounds, 
were used for sepulchres, but here the analogy ends.’ Vrc- Ilist. Hares, 
p ! 87. 

123 See vol. iv., p. 474. 
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mid of Cheops was coated with polished stone, in 
such a manner as to present a smooth surface on all 
its sides from the base to the top; in the upper part 
of the pyramid of Cephren the casing-stones have 
remained in their places to the present day. No 
American pyramid with smooth sides has as yet been 
discovered, and of this fact those who reject the 
Egyptian theory have not failed to avail themselves . 124 
It is nevertheless probable that many of the Amer- 
ican pyramids had originally smooth sides, though, at 
the present day, time and the growth of dense tropical 
vegetation have rendered the very shape of the struc- 
tures scarcely recognizable . 125 It is further objected 
that while the American pyramids exhibit various 
forms, are all truncated, and were erected merely to 
serve as foundations for other buildings, those of 
Egypt are of uniform shape, “rising and diminishing 
until they come to a point ,” 146 and are not known to 
have over served as a base for temple or palace. It 
is, however, not certain, judging from facts visible at 
the present day, that all the Egyptian pyramids did 
rise to a point. Again, it is almost certain that the 
American pyramid was not always used as a founda- 
tion for a superimposed building, but that it was fre- 
quently complete in itself. In many of the ruined 
cities of Yucatan one or more pyramids have been 
found upon the summit of which no traces of any 
building could be discovered, although upon the pyra- 
mids by which these were surrounded portions of 
superimposed edifices still remained. There is, also, 
some reason to believe that perfect pyramids were 
constructed in America. As has been seen in the 
preceding volume, Waldeck found near Palenque two 
pyramids, which he describes as having been at the 
time in a state of perfect preservation, square at the 
base, pointed at the top, and thirty-one feet high, 

124 Stephens' Cent. Amer., vol. ii., p. 440. 

l 2 'j The reader can compare the various accounts of pyramidal structures 
given in vol. iv. on this point. Nee headiug 4 pyramid/ in Index. 

12,1 Stephen* Cent. Amer., vol. ii., p. 439. 
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their sides forming equilateral triangles. Delafield 127 
remarks that a simple mound would first suggest the 
pyramid, and that from this the more finished and 
permanent structure would grow; which is true 
enough. But if we arc to believe, as is stated, that 
the American pyramids grew from Hitch beginnings 
as the Mississippi mounds, then what reason can there 
be in comparing the pyramids of Teotihuacan with 
those of (lizeli in Egypt. For if the Egyptian colo- 
nists, at the time of their emigration to America, had 
advanced no further toward the perfect pyramid than 
the mound-building stage, would it not be the merest 
coincidence if the finished pyramidal structures in one 
country, the result of centuries of improvement, 
should reseml.de those of the other country in any but 
the most general features? Finally, pyramidal edi- 
fices were common in Asia as well as in Northern 
Africa, and it may be said that the American pyra- 
mids are as much like the former as they are like the 
latter . 128 

In its general features, American architecture does 
not offer any strong resemblances to the Egyptian. 
The upholders of the theory find traces of the latter 
people in certain round columns found at Fxmal, 
Mitla, Quemada, and other places ; in the general mas- 
siveness of the structures; and in the fact that the 
vermilion dye on many of the ruins was a favorite 
color in Egypt . 129 Humboldt, speaking of a ruined 

127 A AtHt'r ., p. 5f>. 

Ilnmholdt reviews the points of resemblance and comes to the eon- 
elusion that they afford no foundation upon which to base a theory ol 
Egyptian origin. Vtirs % tom. i., pp. 1*20-4. ‘There is much in the shape, pro- 
portions and sculptures of this pyramid (Xoeliioalco) to connect its architects 
with the Egyptians.’ M(*yvrti M<j\ ns it p. ISO. liradiord finds that 

some ‘of (he Egyptian pyramids, ami tlm*e which with some reason it has 
heen supposed are the most ancient, are precisely similar to the Mexican 
i eoealli.’ Jlut he only sees Egyptian traces in this; he shows that similar 
pyramidal structures have been found in very many part* of the world; and 
he believes the Americans to have originated from many sources and stocks. 
See Aiitrj'. Antiq., p. 42B. 

120 See vo 1. iv,, chap', v.. vii., and x. Quoting from Molina, Hist. Club, 
tom. i., notes, p. Kit), M,’(hilIoli writes: * Jhitween the hill# of Mendoza and 
ha Punta, noon a low rau^e of hills, is a pillar of stone one hundred and 
fifty feet high, and twelve in diameter. 1 * This,’ he adds, ‘very much re- 
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structure at Mitla, says: “the distribution of the 
apartments of this singular edifice, bears a striking 
analogy to what has been remarked in the monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt, drawn by M. I)enon, and 
the savans who compose the institute of Cairo . 130 

Between American and Egyptian sculpture, there 
is, at first sight, a very striking general resemblance. 
Th its, however, almost entirely disappears upon close 
examination and comparison. Both peoples repre- 
sented the human figure in profile, the Egyptians in- 
variably, the Americans generally; in the sculpture 
of both, much the same attitudes of the body predom- 
inate, and these are but awkwardly designed; there 
is a general resemblance between the lofty head- 
dresses worn by the various figures, though in detail 
there is little agreement . 131 These are the points of 

minds us of ihc pillar and obelisks of ancient Egypt.’ licscrnrltrs , pp. 171 2. 
Jones, Hint.. Anr. Anin\, pp. 122-J, is very confident about, the obelisk. He 
asks: ‘What are the Obelisks of Egypt? Are they not square columns for 
the facility of Sculpture? And of what form arc the isolated columns at Co- 
pan? Are they not square, ami for (he same purpose of facility in Sculpture, 
with which they are covered, and with workmanship “as line as that of 
Egypt.?’’. .. .The columns of Copan stand detached and solitary, the 
Obelisks of Egypt do the same, and both are square (or four-sided) and 
covered with the art of the Sculptor. The analogy of bein'* derived from 
the Nile is perfect, for in what other Ruins hut those of Egypt, and 
Ancient America, is the square sculptured (’oluinn to he found?’ 

130 Es.<ni Pol., tom. i. , p, 2f>5. Not withstanding certain points of resem- 
blance , says Prescott, ‘the Palcuquc architecture has little to remind us 
of t he Egyptian, or of the Oriental. It. is, indeed, more conformable, in 
the perpendicular elevation of the walls, the moderate size of the stones, 
and the general arrangement of the posts, to the European, it must he 
admitted, however, to have a character of originality peculiar to itself.’ 
Mcx . . vol. iii., pp. 407 -S. 

131 There is a plate showing an Aztec, priestess in Delafield’s Anfiq, 
A/nrr. r p. < » I , which, if correctly drawn, certainly presents a head-dress 
strikingly Egyptian. The same might almost he said of a cut in vol. iv. 
of this work, p. 50*2, and, indeed, of several other cuts in the same volume. 
Mr Stephens, Cm/. Amcr., vol. ii., p. 411, gives, for the sake of compari- 
son, a .plate representing two specimens of Egyptian sculpture; one from 
the side of the great monument at Thebes known as the Vocal Mcmuou, 
and the other from the top of the fallen obelisk at Carnae. ‘I think,’, lie 
writes, ‘ by comparison with the engravings before presented, it will be 
found that there is no resemblance whatever. If there he any at all strik- 
ing, it is only that the figures are in profile, and this is equally true of all 
good sculpture in bas-relief.’ He happens, however, here, to have selected 
two Egyptian subjects which almost find their counterparts in America. 
In the preceding volume of this w ork, p. 3.‘53, is given a cut of w hat is 
called the ‘tablet of the crops’ at Eaieuque. In this we see a cross, and 
perched upon it a bird, to which (or to the cross) two human ligures in pro- 
file, apparently priests, are making an offering. In Mr Stephens’ repre- 
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analogy and they are sufficiently prominent to account 
for the idea of resemblance which has been so often 
and so strongly expressed. But while sculpture in 
Egypt is for the most part in intaglio, in America it 
is usually in relief. In the former country, the face's 
are expressionless, always of the same type, and, 
though executed in profile, the full eye is placed on 
the side of the head; in the New World, on the con- 
trary, we meet with many types of countenance, some 
of which are by no means lacking in expression. 

[f there were any hope of evidence that the civ- 
ilized peoples of America were descendants, or de- 
rived any of their culture from the ancient Egyptians, 
we might surely look for such proof in their hiero- 
glyphics. Yet wo look in vain. To the most expert 
decipherer of Egyptian hieroglyphics, the inscrip- 
tions at Palenque are a blank and unreadable mys- 
tery, and they will perhaps over remain so. 1 ** 


senfufiou from the Vocal Meimion wo find almost the same tiling, the dif- 
ferences being, that instead of an ornamented Latin cross, we ha\e hen* a 
crux (am missi /, or j)atiiuih(ta\ that instead of one bird there are two, not 
on the cross but immediately above it; and that ibe figures, though in pro- 
file and holding the same general positions, are dressed in a diHercnt man- 
ner, and an? apparently binding the cross with the lotus instead of making 
an ottering to it; in Mr Stephens’ representation from the obelisk of dar- 
nae, however, a priest is evidently making an offering to a large bird 
perched upon an altar, and here, again, the human figures occupy the same 
position. The hieroglyphs, though the characters are of course different , 
are, it will be noticed, disposed upon the stone in mueli the same manner. 
The frontispiece of Stephens’ ('nit. Amn\, \o\. ii. , described on p. 352, 
represents the tablet on the hack wall of the altar, easa No. 3, at Palenque. 
Once more here are two priests clad in all the elaborate insignia of their 
office, standing one on either side of a table, or altar, upon which are 
erected two batons, crossed in such a manner as to form a crux, dc.ntxmfu, 
and supporting a hideous mask. To this emblem tliev are each making an 
ottering. " 

n * 2 ilelafield, it is true, discerns a distinct analogy between the hiero- 
glyphs of Egypt and America. And the evidence he adduces is absurd 
enough. ‘Hieroglyphic writings,’ lie says, ‘are necessarily of three kinds, 
viz: phonetic, tigurative, and symbolical.’ He then goes mi to show at 
great length, that both in Egypt. and in America all three of these systems 
were used: lienee, the resemblance. Autiq. Amn\ , pp. -12-7- ‘Los nionu- 
mens du Palenque presen tent des inscriptions hieroglynhiqiies qui ne pa- 
raissent pas ditterer des liierogJvplios de l’anciennc Thebes.* Gtordmi, J'r- 
hnrtHtcpw, p. 57. Joiyard pronounces an inscription found at (irave (’reek 
lobe Lybian. Domcnech's Ik’S/rfs, vol. i., pp. 41 1 -12. Says billub : ‘Tim 
fr f, iur of the Flyers , we notice in this place, as M. Denon in the plates to Ids 
1 ravels in Egypt, has given the copy of some figures taken from-the Egyp- 
tian hie rogly pi licks, which have every appearance of a similar design v.i'.i 
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Resemblances have been found between the cal- 
endar systems of Egypt and America, based chiefly 
upon the length and division of the year, and the 
number of intercalary and complementary days. 
This, however, is too lengthy a subject to be fully 
discussed here. In a previous volume 1 have given 
a full account of the American systems, and must 
perforce leave it to the reader to compare them with 
the Egyptian system. 133 


this Mexican amusement or ceremony.- The similarity of device will he 
best seen, by comparing the plate given by (.‘lavigero, with the (Ixiii. plate) 
of Denon’s Atlas, Ac.’ llt'scnrchc* on Amer. % pp. 170-1. Priest, A/ncr. 
Anfit]., p. 122, gives a comparative table of Lybian characters, and others, 
which he affirms to have been found at Otofum, or Palcmjuc: the whole 
statement is, however, too apocryphal to be worthy of further notice. See, 
also, a long letter from Prof. Palinesque to < ’ham poll ion, ‘on the (Iraphic 
Systems of America, and the (llyphs of Otolmn, or Paleiique, in Central 
America,’ in ///., pp. 12.*$-!). The hieroglyphics of Palemjue ami Tula en- 
courage the idea that they were founded by an Egyptian colony. J nttrros. 
Hist.' Gnat., p. It). 

131 In a letter by Jomard, quoted by Pelafiold, we read: ‘1 have also 
recognized in your memoir on the division of time among the Mexican 
nations, compared with those, of Asia, some \ cry striking analogies be- 
tween the Toitee characters and institutions observed on the hanks of 
the Nile. Among these analogies there is one which is worthy of atten- 
tion. It is the use of the vague year of three hundred and sixty -fi \o days, 
composed of equal months, and of live complementary days, equally em- 
ployed al Thebes uml Mexico, a distance of (ling* thousand leagues. It is 
true that the Egyptians had no intercalation, while the Mexicans inter- 
calated thirteen da\s every lifty-two years. Still farther: intercalation was 
proscribed in Egypt, to such a point that the kings swore, on their acces- 
sion, never to permit it tube employed during their reign. Notwithstand- 
ing this dilfe re me, we find a very striking agreement in the length of the 
duration of the solar year. In reality, the intercalation of the Mexicans 
being thirteen days on each cycle of fifty-two years, comes to the same 
thing as that of the Julian calendar, which is one day in four years; and 
consequently supposes the duration of the year to he three hundred and 
sixty-live days, six hours. Now such was the length of the year among 
the Egyptians, since the sotliie period was at once one thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty solar years, and one thousand four hundred and sixt\-onc 
vague years; which was, in some sort, the intercalation of a whole year of 
three hundred and seventy-five days every one thousand four hundred and 
sixty years. The property of the sot-hie. period- that of bringing hack the 
seasons and festivals to the same point of the year, after having made them 
pass successively through ever^ point— is undoubtedly one of the reasons 
which caused the intercalation to lx* proscribed, no less than the repug- 
nance of the Egyptians for foreign institutions. Now it is remarkable that 
the same solar year of three hundred and sixty-five days, six hours, 
adopted by nations so different, and perhaps still more remote in their state 
of civilization than in their geographical distance, relates to a real astro- 
nomical period, and belongs peculiarly to the Egyptians The fact of the 

intercalation (by the Mexicans) of thirteen days every cycle, that is, the 
use of a year of three hundred and sixty dive days and a quarter, is 
a proof that it was either borrowed from the Egyptians, or that they 
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Of course a similarity of customs has to be found 
to support this theory, as in the ease of others. 
Consequently our attention is drawn to embalmment, 
circumcision, and the division of the people into 
castes, which is not quite true of the Americans ; 
some resemblance is found, moreover, between the 
religions of Egypt and America, for instance, certain 
animals were held sacred in both countries; but all 
such analogies are far too slender to be worth any- 
thing as evidence; there is scarcely one of them that 
would not apply to several other nations equally as 
well as to the Egyptians. 

Turning now to Western Asia, we find the honor 
of first settling America given to the adventurous 
Pluenicians. The sailors of Carthage are also sup- 

had 11 common origin.’ Antiq. Amrr., pn. 52-3. ‘On the 20th. of Feb- 
ruary, the Mexican century begins, which was celebrated from the 
time of Nnhomissor, seven hundred and forty-seven years before Christ, 
because the Egyptian priests conformably to their astronomical ob- 
servations had jived the beginning of their month Toth and the com- 
mencement of their year at, noon on that day; this was verified by the 
Meridian of Alexandria, which was erected three centuries after that 
epoch. Hence it has been contended there could exist no doubt- of the 
conformity of the Mexican with the Egyptian calendar, for although the 
latter assigned twelve months of thirty days eaeli to the year, and added 
Jive days besides, in order that the circle of three hundred and sixty-live 
days should recommence from the same point; yet, notwithstanding the 
deviation from the Egyptian mode in the division of the months ami days, 
they yet maintained that the Mexican method was conformable thereto, 
oil account of the superadded live days; with this only ditlerence, that 
upon these the Americans attended to no business, and therefore termed 
ihem Ncmontemi or useless, whereas the Egyptians celebrated, during 
that epoch, the festival of the birth of their gods, as attested by Plutarch 
de Feido, and Osiride. Upon the other hand it is asserted, that though 
the Mexicans differed from the Egyptians by dividing their year into eight- 
een months, yet. as they called the month Mextli Moon, they must have 
formerly adopted the lunar month, .uh-mMc to the Egyptian method of 
dividing the year into twelve month- i*;' ihisi; days; but to support this 
assertion no atlempt has been made to ascertain the cause why this method 
was laid aside. The analogy hot ween the Mexican and the Egyptian cal- 
endars is thus assumed to be undeniable. Besides what has been here in- 
troduced, the same is attempted to he proved in many other works which 1 
pus* over to avoid prolixity, and therefore only mention that they may he 
f n uud in Boturini, in La Idea del Uni verso, by the abbe (Ion Loren za de 
Hcrvas, published in the Italian language, in Clavigero’s dissertations, and 
in a letter addressed toliim by Hcrvas, which he added to the end of his 
second volume.’ Cabrera , Teatro, in Ilia's Jtesrrijdiou, pp. 103-5. See 
also. Humboldt, Vues, torn, i., pp. 344, 348; (■ larafero , Stona Ant. del 
Memsieo, tom. iv., p. 20; Multc-Brun, IWcis de la Gray . , tom. vi., p. 295. 
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posed by some writers to have first readied the New 
World, but as the exploits of colony and mother- 
country are spoken of by most writers in the same 
breath, it will be the simplest plan to combine the 
two theories here. They are based upon the fame of 
these people as colonizing navigators more than upon 
any actual resemblances that have been found to exist 
between them and the Americans. It is argued that 
their ships sailed beyond the Pillars of Hercules to 
the Canary Islands, and that such adventurous ex- 
plorers having reached that point would be sure to 
seek farther. The records of their voyages and cer- 
tain passages in the works of several of the writers 
of antiquity arc supposed to show that the ancients 
knew of a land lying in the far west. 134 

The Phoenicians were employed about a thousand 
years before the Christian era, by Solomon, king of 
the Jews, and Hiram, king of Tyre, to navigate their 
fleets to Ophir and Tarshish. They returned, by 
way of the Mediterranean, to the port of Joppa, after 
a three-years’ voyage, laden with gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, ivory, cedar, apes, and peacocks. Sev- 
eral authors have believed that they had two distinct 
fleets, one of which went to the land since known as 
America, and the other to India. Huet, bishop of 
Avranches, 135 and other authors, are persuaded that 
Ophir was the modern Sol'ala, situated about 21° 
S. lat., and that Tarshish comprised all the western 
coast of A frica and Spain, but particularly the part 
lying about the mouth of the JBeetis or Guadal- 
quivir. According to A t ins Montanos, Genebrardus, 
Yatable, and other writers, Ophir is the island of 
Hispaniola. It is said that Christopher Columbus 
was induced to adopt this idea by the immense 
caverns which he found there, from which he sup- 
posed that Solomon must have obtained his gold. 

13 * f follow, chiefly, M. Warden’s resumed of tliestf accounts, as being 
the fullest and clearest. Rechcrrhcs , p. 400, et seq. 

135 Hist, du Commerce, cap. viii. 
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Postel and others have believed that the land of 
Ophir was Peru. 13 ® . Horn 137 claims that the Phoe- 
nicians made three remarkable voyages to America; 
the first, under the direction of Atlas, son of Nep- 
tune; the second, when, they were driven by a tem- 
pest from the coast of Africa to the most remote 
parts of the Atlantic ocean, and arrived at a large 
island to the west of Libya; and the third, in the 
time of Solomon, when the Tyrians went to Ophir 
to seek for gold. According to those who believe 
that there were two distinct fleets, that of Solomon 
and that of Hiram, the first set out from Eziongober, 
sailed down the Red Sea, doubled Cape Comorin, 
and went to Taproban (Ceylon), or some other part 
of India; this voyage occupied one year. The other 
fleet passed through the Mediterranean, stopping at 
the various ports along' the coasts of Europe and 
Africa, and finally, passing out through the straits 
of (Jades, continued its voyage as far as America, 
and returned after three years to its starting-place, 
laden with gold. 

136 Acosta compares the gold of Ophir with that of Hispaniola. He en- 

tertains the opinion that Tnrshish and Ophir arc distant imaginary places 
and not distinct countries, lmt imagines them to he somewhere in the Hast 
Indies. ‘Cur autem in Oriental i potius India quant in hae Occidentali 
Ophir fnisse cxistimem, ill ml caput est, quod atl nostrum Peru non nisi 
infinite* eireuitu tota India Oriental i & Sinuntm regione enauigata Salo- 
mons elasis peruonire poterar.’ J)e A ton Ortas, p. 30. Ophir is sup- 
posed to he in India or Africa. Robertson's Hist. rimer., vol. i., p. 7. 
Piowe, Cent, Amrr ., p, (>5, considers the probability of Ophir and Tar- 
shish being on the west coast, of America. The Plneuioian * Ophir , or Of or, 
which means, in their ancient language, the Western country , was Mexico 
and Central America, the land of gold.’ Fontaine's Horn the. World teas Peo- 
pled, pp. *25‘M)0. On p. J he says that the host authorities, Volney, JJo- 
Oiart, Alichaelis, and Forster, suppose Ophir to have been situated on the 
Persian Gulf. The Plueniciau Ophir was Havti, for Golumhus thought 
that. he could trace the furnaces in which the gold had been refined. Car- 
errs True., p. Kings boro ugh, Mcx. Antiq., vol. vi., pp. lSt-5, con- 

siders the position of Ophir, hut is undecided, as to its position. Ens, 

P r est und Ost Indisc.hcr I rusty art, pp. 5-8, disagreeing with Vatahlus ami 
Htenlianus, can find no resemblance to Opliir in llavti or Pern, and comes 
to the conclusion that Ophir lay somewhere in the Old World, most likely 
in the East Indies. This seems to be a plagiarism of Acosta. See also 
'roftfriedt, jYcwc Welt , p. 3. Humboldt, Exam. O rit tom. ii., pp. 40-5, 
discusses the position of Ophir in Yeragua. Pineda, Ik RrJnts Salomon is, 
believes Opliir to have been America. Warden, Recherches , p. 100. See 
aKo Id., pp. 100-7. 

137 Dc Origine Gentium Americanarum, lib. ii., cap. vi., vii., viii. 

Vol. V, 5 
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The Periplus of Hanno, a Carthaginian navigator 
of uncertain date, contains an account of a voyage 
. which Ire made beyond the Pillars of Hercules, with 
a fleet of sixty sfiips and thirty thousand men, for 
the purpose of founding the Liby-Phoenician towns. 
He relates that setting out from Cades, ho sailed 
southwards. The first city he founded was Tliumia- 
terion, 138 near the Pillars of Hercules, probably in 
the neighborhood of Marmora. He then doubled 
the promontory of Soloeis,™ which Kennel considers 
to be the same as Cape Can tin, but other commenta- 
tors to be the same as Cape Blanco, in 33' J N. lati- 
tude. A little to the south of this promontory five 
more cities were founded. After passing the mouth 
of the river Lixus, supposed by Kennel to be the 
modern St Cyprian, he sailed for two days along a 
desolate coast, and on the third day entered a gulf in 
which was situated a small island, which he named 
Kerne, and colonized. After continuing his voyage 
for some days, and meeting with various adventures, 
he returned to Kerne, whence he once more directed 
his course southward,, and sailed along the const for 
twelve days. Two days more he spent in doubling 
a cape, and five more in sailing about a large gulf. 
He then continued his voyage for a few days, and 
was finally obliged to return from want of provisions. 
The authenticity of the Periplus has been doubted 
by many critics, but it appears probable from the 
testimony of several ancient authors that the voyage 
was actually performed. But be the account true 
or false, 1 certainly can discover in it no ground for 
believing that Hanno did more than coast along the 
western shore of Africa, sailing perhaps as far south 
as Sierra Leone. 140 

138 f Sur le cup Mollabat, an pied duquel on a Mti ensnite le vieux Tan 
ger.’ ( Ttmclin , cited by Warden, Rcehnrhcs, p. 107, note 8. 

139 ‘Le cap Spartei, qui forme I’ext.i^mile occidcntulc du detroit.’ /»/., 
note 9. 

140 The Greek text of the Periplus is printed in Hudson's Geographic' 
retrris Scriptures Greed Minorca. It war, also published by Falconer, will) 
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Diodorus Siculus relates that the Phoenicians dis- 
covered a large island in the Atlantic Ocean, beyond 
fi)o Pillars of Hercules, several days’ journey from 
the coast of Africa. This island abounded in all 
manner of riches. The soil was exceedingly fertile; 
the scenery was diversified by rivers, mountains, and 
forests. It was the custom of the inhabitants to 
retire during the summer to magnificent country 
houses, which stood in the midst of beautiful gardens. 
Pish and game were found in great abundance. The 
climate was delicious, and the trees bore fruit at all 
seasons of the year. The Phoenicians discovered this 
fortunate island by accident, being driven on its coast 
by contrary winds. On their return they gave glow- 
ing accounts of its beauty and fertility, and the 
Tvrians, who were also noted sailors, desired to colo- 
nize it. But the senate of Carthage opposed their 
plan, either through jealousy, and a wish to keep any 
commercial benefit that might he derived from it for 
themselves, or, as Diodorus relates, because they 
wished to use it as a place of refuge in case of ne- 
cessity. 

Several authors, says Warden, have believed that 
this island was America, among others, 11 net, bishop 
of Avranehes. “The statement of Diodorus,” he 
writes, “that those who discovered this island were 
cast upon its shores by a tempest, is worthy of atten- 
tion; as the east wind blows almost, continually in 
the torrid zone, it might well happen that Cartha- 
ginian vessels, surprised by this wind, should be 
carried against their Avill to the western islands.” 
Aristotle tells the same story. Homer, Plutarch, 
and other ancient writers, mention islands situated in 
the Atlantic, several thousand stadia from the Pillars 

an Kn^lish translation and many notes -Svo., Lend. 1 71>7. -Many remarks 
upon Haimo's voyage are made by Compomanes, Ant ••!••• A>td Maritnna 
( h‘ I't Jicpuldica dc Cqrtayo, Madrid 17o0; DougainvilJe, Mctnoires dc 
/ A endemic dcs Inscriptions, torn, xxvi., xxviii. ; ( iosselin. Rcchc.rchc.ssur la 
Geographic des A ncians; Kennel!, Geography of Herodotus, vol. ii., pp. 
409-43, 8vo. ; and Hccren, Researches on the Ancient Hattons oj Africa , 
V °J. i., pp. 492-501. 
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of Hercules, but such accounts are too vague and 
mythical to prove that they knew of any land^ west 
of the Canary Islands. Of course they surmised 
that there was land beyond the farthest limits of 
their discovery; they saw that the sea stretched 
smoothly away to the horizon, uncut by their clumsy 
prows, no matter how far they went; they peopled 
the Sea of Darkness with terrors, but they hazarded 
all manner of guesses at the nature of the treasure 
which those terrors guarded. Is it not foolish to 
invent a meaning and a fulfillment to fit the vague 
surmises of these ancient minds? Are we to believe 
that Seneca was inspired by a spirit of prophecy be- 
cause we read these lines in the second act of his 
Medea: 

“ Venieiit annis 
S,'p<Mila suris, q minis Ocean us 
Vincula mum laxet, ot ingens 
Patent- tell us, Theh-sque 141 novos 
Dclcgat. orbes; neo sit t orris 
Ultima Thule/’ 

Or that Silenus knew of the continent of America 
because /Elianus makes him tell Midas, the Phry- 
gian, that there was another continent besides Eu- 
roj)e, Asia, and Africa? A continent whose inhabit- 
ants are larger and live longer than ordinary people, 
and have different laws and customs. A country 
where gold and silver are so plentiful that they are 
esteemed no more than we esteem iron. Are we to 
suppose that St Clement had visited America when 
he wrote, in his celebrated epistle to the Corinthians 
that there were other worlds beyond the ocean? 
Might we not as well argue that America was cer- 
tainly not known to the ancients, or Tacitus would 
never have written: “Trans Sueones aliud mare, 
pigrum ae prope iimnotum ejus cingi cludique tcr- 
raruin orbem hinc fides.” Would the theological 
view of the flat structure of the earth have gained 
credence for a moment, had antipodes been discov- 
ered and believed in? 


141 Or TiphysgnC' 
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The mysterious traveler, Votan, is once more made 
to do service for the theorist here. In his somewhat 
doubtful manuscript, entitled “Proof that I am a 
Serpent,” Votan asserts that lie is a descendant of 
Imox, of the race of Chan, and derives his origin 
from Chivim. “He states that he don ducted seven 
families from Valuni Votan to this continent and as- 
signed lands to them; that he is the third of the Vo- 
taus; that, having determined to travel until he 
arrived at the root of heaven, in order to discover his 
relations the Culebras (Serpents), and make himself 
known to them, he made four voyages to Chivim ;” 2 
that he arrived in Spain, and that he went to Home; 
that he saw the great house of Cod building ; 143 that 
he went by the road which his brethren the Culebras 
had bored; that he marked it, and that he passed by 
the houses of the thirteen Culebras. He relates 
that in returning from one of his voyages, he found 
seven other families of the Tzequil nation, who had 


112 f Which is expressed by repeating four times from Valum-Votan to 
Valum-Chivim, from Valum-Chivim to Valuta- Votan.’ (Jafnrra, Tmtro , 
in Rio's Description ., p. 34. ‘Valuta- Vot-an, ou Terre tie Votan, sera it 
Kuivunt- Ordonez l’ile de Cuba. Alois dans nion dernier voyage, en eon- 
iuurnant Jos montagnes qui environneut le plateau elt.d e oil esl situe Pin- 
dod-Rad tie Chiapas, j’at visite de grandcs mines qui portent le nom de 
Vain tn -Votan , it deux lie ties environ tin village de Tcopixnt, situe it 7 1. de 
Cuidad-Real, et oil Nunez de la Vega dit avoir eneore trouve, en H>9(h les 
families du nom tie Votan.’ Brasscur dr Bourbourq, Pupal V ah , p. Ixxxviii. 

14:1 Brasseur’s account, which is, lie says, taken from certain preserved 
fragments of Ordonez’ Hist, del ( Jirlo , dillers at this point; it reads: 1 il 
alia h Valum-Chivim, d’oii il passa a hi. grande \ille, oh il vit lamaison tie 
Dieu, que Ton etait oecupe a bath*.’ This ‘ house of Cod,’ lie remarks in 
a note, was, ‘suivant Ordonez et Nunez de la Vega, le temple quo Salo- 
mon etait oecupe a bfitir a Jerusalem.’ After this, lie goes on, Votan went 
‘a hi cite antique, oil il vit, de ces prnpres yeux, les mines d’un grand 
Miliee que les homines avaient erige par le commandement tie lour nioul 
commun, afin de pouvoir par la arriver an eiel.’ In another note lie re- 
marks, ‘Ordonez comrneiitant ce passage y trouve tout natwrellemont 
la, four de Babel: mais il s’indigne centre les Ihibyloniens, de ce qu’ils 
avaient cu la mauvaise foi do dire ii V otan (jue la tour avail etc hfit.it*. par 
ord re do leur aieul commun (Noe): “Il faut reinanjucr i<i, dit-il, cjue les 
Bahyiouiens li’ont fait que tromper Votan, en Ini assurant (pie la tour avail 
cte constmito par ordre de leur aieul Noe, afin dVn faire mi cliemiu pour 
arriver an del: jamais eertainemeut le saint patriarch*: nVut la moindro 
part, dans la folic arrogantc de Nenirod ” (Manoirc MS. sur Palen-qtie.) 
Nunez do la Vega rapporte la memo tradition sur Votan et ses voyages 
(Ponstitut, Dixrmsj in Pi^eamb., n. 34).’ Brasseur dc Boiirbounj, Popol 
Vuh y p. Ixxxviii. 
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joined the first inhabitants, and recognized in them 
the same origin as his own, that is, of the Culebras. 
He speaks of the place where they built their first 
town, which, from its founders, received the name of 
Tzequil; he afiirms tlu; having taught them refine- 
ment of manners in the use of the table, table-cloth, 
dishes, basins, cups, and napkins; that, in return for 
these, they taught him the knowledge of God and 
of his worship; his first ideas of a king and obedi- 
ence to him; and that he was chosen captain of all 
these united families .” 114 

Cabrera supposes Chivim to be the same as Hivim 
or Giving which was the name of the country from 
which the Hivitcs, descendants of Heth, son of 
Canaan, were expelled by the Philistines some years 
before the departure of the Hebrews from Egypt. 
Some of these settled about the base of Mount Her- 
mon, and to them belonged Cadmus and his wife 
Harmonia. It is probably owing to the fable of 
their transformation into snakes, related by Ovid in 
his Metamorphoses, that the word Givim in the 
.Phoenician language signifies a snake . 145 Tripoli of 

144 Cabrera, T'nh-o. in Rio's Description. , p. 34. I have followed Da- 
brera’s account because, unfortunately, Ordonez* work is not to he liad, 
Brassem* five's a fuller account of Yotan’s adventures Hum t'abrcra, hut 
he professes to draw his information from fragments of Ordonez’ writings, 
and it is impossible to tell whether Ids extra information is the res u it oi 
his own imagination or of tlmt of his equally enthusiastic* original. The 
learned Abbe relates that the men with whom Votau conversed concerning 
the tower of Babel, assured him ‘qnecet edifice etait le lien oil Dieu avail 
don no a chaque familie un language particulier. II allirmc qu’a son relour 
do la \ille du temjde de Dion, i! retourna uue premiere el une seeoude fois 
a examiner tons Les souterrains par on il avail deja passe, et les signes qui 
s’y trouvaient. II < i i t qu’on le lit passer par un eheinin souterrain qui tra- 
versal t la terre et se termiuaii a la raeino du eiel. A IVgard de cette eir- 
Constance, il ajoute quo ee chemin nVtait autre qu'uu Iron de serpent oil 
il entra paiceqii ’il etait nn serpent.’ Rnpol \’nh, p. Jxxxix. See rurthif$& 
concerning V otan: Idtrbujtd Espinosa, Hist. Me.r. , tom. i., p. 105; Junr- 
ros. Hist. (J nut , p. ‘208; Dfardjrro , Sforin Ant. dd Mrssieo, tom. i., pp- 
1,50-1; Bolurini, Idea, p. 115; fnry, Niennujna. p. 4: TttdntilFs Rrruriita 
Ahttq pp. 11-15; I nest's Anier. An tap, pp. 248-0; Rrtfsse.nr de Honr- 
bonrfj , Hist. Xat. Ci r. , tom. i., pp. 43-5, 08-70; Jhnnencrh's Deserts, vol. 
i. } pp. 10 7. Tliis last is merely a literal copy of Tselmdi, r.o whom, ]m\t- 
ever, no credit is given. 

M5 ‘Ordofiez tire un argument du mot r hivim qu’il ccrit aussi hiring 
pour rappeler hi chieim du pays dos Hevcens d<? la Palestine, d’ott il fait 
sortir les ancetres de Votau. Dans la langue tzemlale, qui etait cello du 
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Syria, a town in the kingdom of Tyre, was anciently 
called Chivirn. “Under this supposition, when Vo- 
tan says lie is Culebra, because he is Chivim, lie 
clearly shows, that he is a Hivito originally of Tripoli 
in Syria, which he calls Valum Chivim, where he 
landed, in his voyages to the old continent. I fere 
then, we have his assertion, I am Culebra, because 
I am Chivim, proved true, by a demonstration as 
evident, as if he had said, I am a Hivito, native of 
Tripoli in Syria, which is Valum Chivim, the port of 
my voyages to the old continent, and belonging to a 
nation famous for having produced such a hero as 
Cadmus, who, by his valour and exploits, was worthy 
of being changed into a Culebra (snake) and placed 
among the gods; whose worship, for the glory of my 
nation and race, 1 teach to the seven families of the 
Tzequiles, that I found, on returning from one of my 
voyages, united to the seven families, inhabitants of 
the American continent, whom I conducted from 
Valum Vo tan, and distributed lands among them.” 148 

The most enthusiastic supporter of the Phoenician, 
or "lyrian, theory, is Mr George Jones. This gentle 
man has devoted the whole of a goodly volume to 
the subject, in which he not only sustains, hut con- 
clusively proves, to his own satisfaction, whatever 
proposition lie pleases. It is of no use to question, 
he demolishes by anticipation all possible objections; 
lie “will yield to none,” he says, “in the conscien- 
tious belief in the truth of the startling propositions, 
and the consequent historic conclusions.” The sum 
of these propositions and conclusions is this: that 
after the taking of the Tyrian capital by Alexander, 

livre attrihud h. Votan, la vaeine tin mot chivin pourrait ctre ctuh on chub , 
<]tii sijjrnitie patric , on tjhih qui vent dire armadillo.’ Bmm'nrdc Bnnrhmtry , 
1'ojfol V nil, p. lxxxviii., note. 

115 Cain rra y Tcatro , in Buys Description , pp. 47-53. It seems that the 
supposed Phoenician descent, of the Americans has served as an excuse for 
the tyranny their conquerors exercised over them. ‘Cursed !>c Canaan! 
said Noah, ‘A servant of servants shall he he unto his brethren.* Mou- 
hnuts says that it is a mistake to term the Phoenicians descendants of 
Canaan, for they are a Semitic people. N inure Wu rrfd, p. 
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B.C. 332, a remnant of the inhabitants escaped by 
sea to the Fortunate Islands, and thence to America. 
The author does not pretend that they had any posi- 
tive foreknowledge of the existence of a western 
continent; though he believes “that from their 
knowledge of astronomy, they may have had the 
supposition that such might be the case, from the 
then known globular character of the earth.” But 
they were mainly indebted for the success of their 
voyage to the favoring east winds which bore them, 
in the space of a month straight to the coast of 
Florida. 147 “There arrived in joyous gladness, and 
welcomed by all the gifts of nature, — like an heir 
to a sudden fortune, uncertain where to rest, — the 
Tyrians left the shore of Florida and coasted the gulf 
of Mexico, and so around the peninsula of Yucatan 
and into the Bav of Honduras; they thence ascended 
a river of shelter and safety, and above the rapids of 
which they selected the site of their first city, — now 
occupied by the ruins, altars, idols, and walls of 
Copan!” 

The more effectually to preserve the secret of their 
discovery and place of refuge, they subsequently 
destroyed their galleys and passed a law that no 
others should be built. At least, this is Mr Jones’ 
belief— a belief which, to him, makes the cause “in- 
stantly apparent” why the new-found continent was 
for so many centuries unknown to Asiatics or .Euro- 
peans. ft is possible, however, the same ingenious 
author thinks, that, upon a final lauding, they burned 


147 ‘The strong Galleys, with sails and oars, and always before the con- 
stant East- Wind and onward wave-current, would accomplish ten miles an 
hour by day, end during the night., without the Rowers, six miles an hour, 
and, equally dividing the twenty-four hours, would make a run of 10- 
miles per day. Nautical proofs Avill show that iu the above calculation 
the power of the Trade-' Winds |>‘. c. the East- Winds] .are tuidcrratcd. Tim 
distance from Tenerifh*. to Florida is about 3300 miles, which hv the fore- 
gone data they would traverse in seventeen and a quarter days. The Voy- 
age may therefore with safety he said to have been accomplished during 
an entire month, and that, consequently the first landing of a branch o! 
the human family in Ancient America would he in the last mouth of 
Autumn, three hundred and thirty- two years before the Christian JKra.’ 
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their ships as a sacrifice to Apollo, “and having 
made that sacrifice to Apollo, fanatical zeal may have 
led them to abhor the future use of means, which, as 
a grateful offering, had been given to their deity. 
Thence may be traced the gradual loss of nautical 
practice, on an enlarged scale; and the great conti- 
nent now possessed by them, would also diminish by 
degrees the uses of navigation .” 148 

Jones ingeniously makes use of the similarities 
which have been thought to exist between the Amer- 
ican and Egyptian pyramids, and architecture gen- 
erally, to prove his Tyrian theory. The general 
character of the American architecture is undoubt- 
edly Egyptian, he argues; but the resemblance is 
not close enough in detail to allow of . its being 
actually the work of Egyptian hands; the ancient 
cities of America were therefore built by a people 
who had a knott'ledtje of Egyptian architecture, and 
enjoyed constant intercourse with that nation. But 
some of the ruins are Greek in style; the mysterious 
people must also have been familiar with Greek 
architecture. Where shall we find such, a people? 
The cap exactly fits the Tyrians, says Mr Jones, let 
them wear it. Unfortunately, however, Mr Jones 
manufactures the cap himself and knows the exact 
size of the head he wishes to place it on. He next 
goes on to prove “almost to demonstration that Gre- 
cian artists were authors of the sculpture, Tyrians 
the architects of the entire edifices, while those 
of Egypt were authors of the architectural bases.” 
The tortoise is found sculptured on some of the ruins 

0* It, would l>c impossible to give here the entire evidence with which 
Mr Johor supports Iris theory. Suffice it to way that the analogies lie ad- 
duces are far-fetched in the extreme, ami that UK premises an* to a. great 
extent grounded upon certain vague utterances of Isaiah the prophot. H is 
unbounded dogmatism, were it less strongly marked, would render Iris 
work offensive and unreadable to those who disagree with his opinions; as 
it is simply ludicrous. 1 cannot better express my opinion of the 
hook than by using the words of the distinguished A mcnnunstc l)r M idler: 
‘Ganz olmc Worth soil die in Loudon 1843 orschienene Schrift ejnes Fnig- 
la odors, George Jonas, fiber die Urgeschichte des alien America soin. 
d Hurtkamsche Urrcligionen , p. 3. 
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at Uxraal; it was also stamped upon the coins of 
Grecian Thebes and. /Egina. From this fact it is 
brought home at once to the Tyrians, because the 
Phoenician chief Cadmus, who founded Thebes, and 
introduced letters into Greece, without doubt se- 
lected the symbols of his native laud to represent 
the coin of his new city. The tortoise is, therefore, 
a Tyrian emblem . 149 

The American ruins in some places bear inscrip- 
tions written in vermilion paint; the Tyrians were 
celebrated for a purple dye. Carved gems have been 
found in American tombs; the Tyrians were also 
acquainted with gem-carving. The door-posts and 
pillars of Solomon’s temple were square ;*** square 
obelisks and columns may also be found at Palenque. 
But it is useless to multiply quotations; the ab- 
surdity of such reasoning is blazoned upon the face 
of it. 

At 'Dighton, on the bay of Narraganset, is, or 
was, an inscription cut in the rock, which lias been 
confidently asserted to be Pluenician. Copies of this 
inscription have been frequently made, but they differ 
so materially that no two of them woidd appear to 
be intended for the same design . 151 

149 Join's ' Hint . A nr.. Amur., pp. 108-72. 

ijo According to Mr Jones, Solomon’s temple was built by Tyrian work- 
men. 

151 Gebelin affirms enthusiastically: '“quo cctte inscription vientd’ar- 
river tout expros du nouveau momle, pour continuer ses idees sur Porigine 
des peuples, et <jne Ton y voit, tf'unr ■annuffi. endntit\ un monument 
plieuieieii, un tableau cjui, sur le (levant, designe une alliance outre les 
peuples amerieains et. la nation etraugere, arrivant. par des rrnti a da not'd, 
d’uu pays riche et imlustrieux.” ' Humboldt, however, commenting upon 
this, writes: *J'ai examine avee, soin les quatre dessins de la fameuse piene 
do Taunton (livin’ .... Loin d’y reconnoitre un arrangement sy nu'itrique de 
lettres simples on de carae teres syllabiques, je n’y vois qu’im des.sin a. 
peine ebauche, et analogue a ceux quo l’on a trouves sur les roc hers 
de la Nonvege.’ J r ues, tom. i. f pp. 181-2. ‘The history of this insert p- 
t ion is scarcely surpassed, in the interest it has excited, or the novel 
phases it has exhibited at successive epochs of theoretical speculation, hy 
any Perusinian, Kugubine, or Nilotic riddle. When the taste of American 
antiquaries inclined towards Pluenician relics, the I lighten inscription con- 
formed to their opinions, and with changing tastes it has proved equally 
compliant. In 17So the Rev. Ezra Stiles, 1). 1)., Piesident of Vale Col- 
lege, when preaching before the Governor and State of Connecticut, ap- 
pealed to the Dighton liock, graven, as he believed, in the old Punic or 
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In the mountains which extend from the village 
of Uruana in South America to the west bank of 
the Caura, in 7° lat., Father Itamon Bueno found a 
block of granite on which were cut several groups of 
characters, in which Humboldt sees some resem- 
blance to the Phoenician, though he doubts that the 
worthy priest whose copy he saw performed his work 
very carefully. 152 

The inscribed stone discovered at Crave Creek 
Mound has excited much, comment, and has done 
excellent service, if we judge by the number of 
theories it has been held to elucidate. Of the 
twenty-two characters which are confessedly alpha- 
betic, inscribed upon this stone, ten are said to cor- 
respond, with general exactness, with the Phoenician,’ 
fifteen with the Celtiberic, fourteen with the old 

Plneuician character awl language: in proof Unit the Indians were of (lie 
accursed simm l of Canaan, and were to lie displaced and rooted out by (lie 
European descendants of Japhet ! . . . .So early as 1080 Dr. Danfort li exe- 
cuted what lie charnel erized as *‘a faithful and accurate representation of 
the inscription ” on Dighton Hock. In J71~ the, celebrated Dr. Cotton 
Mather procured drawings of the same, and transmitted them to the Sec- 
retary of the Royal Society of London, with a description, printed in the 
Philosophical Tran sod ion* for 1 7 4 J , referring to it as “an inscription in 
which ate seven or eight. lines, about seven or eight feet long, and about a 
foot wide, each of them engraven with unaccountable characters, hot like 
an If hitotrn chart tr.frrP in 1730, Dr. Isaac ttreenwood, llollisian Pro- 
fessor at Cambridge. New Rutland, communicated to I he Society of Anti- 
quaries of London a drawing;- of the same inscription, accompanied with a 
uestription which proves the great care with which his copy was executed. 
In 1708, Mr. Stephen Sewall, Professor of Oriental Languages at Cam- 
bridge, New England, took a careful copy, the size of the original, and 
deposited it in 1 he Museum of Harvard University; and a transcript of 
this was forwarded to the Royal Society of London, six years later, by 
Mr. domes Winthrop, llollisian Professor of Mathematics. In 1 7<S( > the 
Lev. Michael Lori, D.D., one of the Vieo-Presidents of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, again brought the subject, with all its accumu- 
lated illustrations, before that learned society; and Colonel Valleuc.y un- 
dertook to prove that the inscription was neither Pluenieian nor Punic, 
hut Siberian. Subsequently, Judge Winthrops executed a drawing; in 
1 73 V, and again w r e have, others by Judge JJaylies and Mr. Joseph Hood- 
ing; in 1700, by Mr. Job Gardner in 1 8 1 - ; and finally, ill 1830, by a Com- 
mission appointed by the Rhode Island Historical Society, and communi- 
cated to the Antiquaries of Copenhagen with elaborate descriptions: which 
duly appear in their A ntiqnitalcs Americana 1 ., in proof of novel and very 
remarkable deductions. 5 , Wilsons Prchist . Man , pp. 403-5. See also 
I'tthp'o/i 1 # Trad., p. *20. 

1,2 Ml cst, assez vemarquahle quo, sur sept earacthres, aucuu ne s'y 
trouve re pete phisieurs fois. 5 Vacs, tom. i., pp. 183-4, with, cut of part of 
inscription. 
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British, Anglo Saxon or Bardic, five with the old 
northern, or" Runic proper, four with the Etrus- 
can, six with the ancient Gallic, four with the 
ancient Greek, and seven with the old Erse . 153 
An inscribed monument supposed to be Phoeni- 
cian was discovered by one Joaquin do Costa, on his 
estate in New Granada, some time since . 164 The 
cross, the serpent, and the various other symbols 
found among the American ruins, have all been re 
garded by different authors as tending to confirm the 
Phoenician theory; chiefly because similar emblems 
have been found in Egypt, and the Phoenicians are 
known to have been familiar with Egyptian arts and 
ideas . 155 Melgar, who thinks there can be no doubt 
that the Phoenicians built Pulonque, supposes the 
so-called Palenque medal 158 to represent Hercules in 
the Garden of the Hesperidos, attacked by the 
dragon. Two thousand three hundred years before 
the worship of Hercules was known in Greece, it 
obtained in Phoenicia, whither it was brought from 
Egypt, where it had flourished for over seventeen 
thousand years . 157 


i'* 3 See Sehool crafty in Awes. k'flnio. Sor., Transact., vol. i., pp. 380-07, 
for full account. of this stone, with cuts. See also Wilson's Prchist. Man, 
pp. 40S, el seq. 

]r ' 4 For this statement- 1 lm\e only nowspa per authority, however. ‘Die 
“ Amerika,” ein in Bogota. Non Granada, erseliioncnes Journal, kiindigt cine 
Entdeckuug an, die so sellsam isi, das sie tier Bestiitigung bedarf, (die man 
ihr Glauben selienken kanu. Don Joaquim de < Vista soil (launch auf eincm 
seiner (hifer ein yfe monies Monument ontdeekt liaben, das von einer 
kleinen Oolonie Phhuizicr aus Sidonin im dabre 9 oder 10 dor Kcgierimg 
llinmus, eines Zeitgi imssen Salomons, ungetahr zebu Jahrhunderte v >r 
der diristlichen A ora erriclitot wurdo. I)or Block hat (due lnsdirift von 
adit Linien, die in sdibneu Buchstaben, alior ohne Tronnung* der Wurlc 
odor Punctation gesehrieben sind. In der IJebersdzung soli die lnsdirift 
besagen, dass jene Miiimer des Eamle.s Canarieii sich im llafen Apionga- 
ber (Bay-Akubtl) cinsdiilftcn und nacli zwolfmonatiger Fabrt von dem 
Landc Krypton (Afrika) (lurch Strbinungen fortgefiihrt, in Guayaquil in 
Peru landeten. Der stein soil, wio es heisst, «1 i«* \amen dev Ueisendcn 
tragen. ’ I I a. mb urg Reform , Oct. *2-1, 1873. See farther, concerning inscrip- 
tions: Torqactnadn , Monarq. haL, tom. i., p. *29; Stratton's Mound- 
Builders , MS., p. 13; Priest's Anar. Antiq ]). 121. 

^ See particularly Melgar , in Son. Mrx. Gcny., Hole-tin, 2da epoca, 
tom. iii., ]). 112, et soq. ; and Jones Hist. Avc, Amer p. 154, et seqn 
Baldwin's Ana. Amer.. pp. 185 -0. 

156 See vol. iv. of this work, p. US. 

157 Melgar , in Sue. Mcx. Geog Boldin , 2da dpoca, tom. iii., pp. 110-11. 
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Garcia quotes a number of analogies, giving, after 
his fashion, the objections to each by the Spaniards. 
The builders of the Central American cities, lie says, 
are reported by tradition to have been of fair com- 
plexion and bearded. The Carthaginians, in common 
with the Indians, practiced human sacrifices to a 
great extent; they worshiped fire and water, adopted 
the names of the animals whose skins they wore, 
drank to excess, telegraphed by means of fires, 
decked themselves in all their finery on going to war, 
poisoned their arrows, offered peace before beginning 
battle, used drums, shouted in battle, were similar in 
stratagems and exercised great cruelty to the, van- 
quished. The objections are that the language of 
the Indians is not corrupt Carthaginian; that they 
have many languages, and could not have sprung 
from any one nation; Satan prompted the Indians 
to learn various languages in order to prevent the 
extension of the true faith. But why are the Ind- 
ians beardless if they descended from the Cartha- 
ginians?. Their beards have been lost by the action 
of the climate as the Africans were changed in color. 
Then why do they not lose their hair as well, and 
why do not the Spaniards lose their beard ? They 
may in time. And so he goes on through page after 
page . 158 

The theory that the Americans are of Jewish 
descent has been discussed more minutely and at 
greater length than any other. Its advocates, or at 

1;>8 Sec farther, concerning Phomician awl rariha^inian theories: Tor- 
I ptemada , Monarg. Ind. , tom. i., pp. ‘28-9, 255; Hitt's Antig . Amn\\ Mel - 
in Soc. Mex. Geary., Boldin. 20 a epoca, tom. iii., p. Ill; Lesearbot, 
Hist. -AW France; Dali}/, Races Indig . , pp. 5, 8; Religions Fee. and 
Oust., vol. iii., pp. 3-4; Do nt merit's Deserts, vol. i., pp. 9 21; Vtgne's 
Travels, vol. ii., pp. 41-50; Sheldon, in Am. Anf.tr/. Soc., Transact., vol. i., 
PP- 560 -8; Lizana , Derocionario, in Lauda, Relaeinn , p. 354; Levy, A tc- 
aragxai, pp. 10, ‘20S; Kennedy" s Probable. Origin ; Bald min's Ane. Amet\, 
PP- 171-4, 200, 207; Dm. Draft, Hist. Lonisia'ue , tom. iii., pp. 75-86; Clut- 
leu uhriand, Retire mix Auteurs , p. 87; Stratton's Monnd-Jinildrrs, M.S.; 
Ott veer's Trnv., pp. 188 , 191 - 2 ; Montanas, Nieuirr. Wcercld, pp. 16 - 22 , 27 - 8 ; 
Dc Costa, .Pre-Columbian Disc. Amer., p. xiv. ; Lidos Antiguos , in Jungs- 
borough's Mcx. An tig., vol. ix., p. 10; Revue Am6r., tom. i., p. 3; larcy, 
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least those of them who have made original re- 
searches, ai*e comparatively few; but the extent of 
their investigations and the multitude of parallelisms 
they adduce in support of their hypothesis, exceed 
by far anything we have yet encountered. 

Of the earlier writers on this subject, Garcia is 
the most voluminous. Of modern theorists Lord 
Kingsborough stands preeminently first, as far as 
bulky volumes are concerned, though Adair, who 
devotes half of a thick quarto to the subject, is by 
no means second to him in enthusiasm — or rather 
fanaticism — and wild speculation. Mrs Simon’s vol- 
ume, though pretentious enough to be original, is 
neither more nor less than a re-hash of Kingsbor- 
ough’s labors. 

Garcia , 150 who affirms that lie devoted more atten- 
tion to this subject than to all the rest of his work, 1 '" 
deals with the Hebrew theory by the same sys- 
tematic arrangement of ‘opinions,’ ‘solutions,’ ‘ob- 
jections,’ ‘replies,’ etc., that is found all through his 
book. A condensed resume of his argument will be 
necessary. 

The opinion that the Americans are descended 
from the ten lost tribes of Israel, he says, is com- 
monly received by the unlettered multitude, but not 
by the learned; there are, however, some exceptions 
to this rule. The main support of the opinion is 
found in the fourth book of Esdras, according to 
which those tribes, having been carried into captivity 
by Salman assar, separated, from the other tribes and 
went into a new region, where man had never yet 

Discours, in An fir/, flfc.r., tom. i., div. i., pp. 43-4; West mid Osf. Indiseiter 
Lustgart , p. 4; Drake's A bo-rig. Jtnr.es, pp. 2U-2; Garcia, Ortgni dc los 
lud . , pp. 41-77, 192-230; Priest's A me r. pp. 250-1, 333-4; Adatrs 

Amcr. tnd p. 16; Kingsboroiig/is Alex. Anfiq vol. \ in., p. 84; Fontaine's 
How the World was Peopled, pp. 254-61, 

Origcn dc Jos hid., pp. 79-128. 

160 ‘ Yo hicc grande diligeneia on averigunr osta verdad, y puedo afinnaf. 
Olio he trabajado mas en olio, one en h> one eserivo on toda la Ulna; i ad 
do lo que acerca dc esto lie hail ado, poiidre talcs fuudamentos al ediliri", 
i maquina dc csta scntcncia, i opinion, quo pucdan nmi bien sufrir sii peso.' 
Id., p. 79. 
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lived, through which they journeyed for a year and 
a half, until they came to a land which they called 
Arsareth, where they settled and have dwelt ever 
since. 

The most difficult question is: how did they get 
to America? to which the most reasonable answer 
seems to be, that they gradually crossed northern 
Asia until they came to the straits of Anian , 161 over 
which they passed into the land of Anian, whence 
they journeyed southward by land through New 
Mexico into Mexico and Peru . 162 That they were 
able to make such a long journey is amply attested 
by parallel undertakings, of which we have historical 
proof. It is argued that they would not travel so far 
and through so many inhabited countries without 
finding a resting-place; but avo read in the Scriptures 
that when they left the country of the Modes, 
whither they had been carried by Salmanassar, they 
determined to journey beyond all the gentile nations 
until they came to an uninhabited land. It is true 
some learned men assert that they are still to he 
found in the cities of the Modes, but a statement 
that disagrees Avith the book of Esdras is unworthy 
of belief; though of course some of them may have 
remained; besides, must not Mexico be included 
in the direct declaration of Cod that he would 
scatter the Jews over all the earth? The opinion 
that the Americans are of Hebrew origin is further 
supported by similarities in character, dress, religion, 
physical peculiarities, condition, and customs. The 
Americans are at heart cowardly, and so are the 


^ Anian was the name given to the strait which was supposed to lit; 
between Asia and America, and which, after its actual discovery, was 
named Bering Strait. The nuknown northern regions of America were 
aNo called Anian. 

102 The worthy Father's geographical knowledge was somewhat vague; 
thus in the next section lie writes: ‘Tambieu pudieron ir los di«*z : Tribus 
desde la Tierra, quo dice Esdras, a, la China. ... Do la China pudieron ir 
por Mar 11 la Tierra de Nueva-Espaua, para domic no es mui larga la nave- 
gacioii, viniendo por el Estrecho, o Canal, que csta outre la China, i el 
Keino de Annian, i de Quivira.’ Origai de los Ind., p. 81. 
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Jews; the history of both nations proves this . 163 The 
Jews did not believe in the miracles of Christ, and 
for their unbelief were scattered over the face of the 
earth, and despised of all men; in like manner the 
people of the New World did not readily receive the 
true faith as preached by Christ’s catholic disciples, 
and are therefore persecuted and being rapidly ex- 
terminated. Another analogy presents itself in the 
ingratitude of the Jews for the many blessings and 
special favors bestowed on them by Cod, and the 
ingratitude shown by the Americans in return for 
the great kindness of the Spaniards. Both Jews 
and Americans are noted for their want of charity 
and kindness to the poor, sick, and unfortunate; both 
are naturally given to idolatry; many customs are 
common to both, such as raising the hands to heaven 
when making a solemn affirmation, calling all near 
relatives brothers, showing great respect and hu- 
mility before superiors, burying their dead on hills 
and high places without the city, tearing their cloth- 
ing on the reception of bad tidings, giving a kiss on 
the cheek as a token of peace, celebrating a victory 
with songs and dances, casting out of the place of 
worship women who are barren, drowning dogs in a 
well, practicing crucifixion. Both were liars, despi- 
cable, cruel, boastful, idle, sorcerers, dirty , 164 swin- 
dlers, turbulent, incorrigible, and vicious. The dress 


m Among several instances given by Garcia, to show the cowardice of 
the Jews, is this: ‘dice la Sagrada Eseritura, pur grande iucarecimiento, 
que no les qitiso llevar Moises por hi Tiorra do Philistim, oouociemlo sn 
pusilanimidad, i cobardia, porque no teiniesoi], vicudo los Knemigos, quo 
venian en su seguimiento, i do eobardes so bolviesen a Kgipto.’ With re- 
gard to the cowardice of the Americans, he writes: ‘Cuenta la Tlisioria. 
que entrb (Vntes, en la Conqmsta de Nueva-Espaha eon 550 Espaholes. i 
de estos eran los 50 Marineros: i en Mexico tuvo, quando lo gaud, 000 
EsparToles, 200,000 Indies, 80 Gahallos: murieron de los Nuestros 50, i <le 
los Cabal los 0. Entro Piyarro en el Peril eon poeos mas de 200 Espa holes, 
eon los quales, i eon 00 Caballos tuvo Victoria contra el Rei Atanualpa. 1 
Not only at the time of the Conquest, he adds, did the Americans scatter 
and run on the discharge of a musket, but even at the present day, when 
they are familiar with firearms, they do the same. Origcn de los fnd pp- 
85-0. 

1,!4 Immediately afterwards lie says that the Jews and Americans were 
alike, because they both bathed frequently. 
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of the Hebrews was in many points like that of the 
Americans. Both are tit only for the lowest kind of 
labor. The Jews preferred the flesh-pots of Egypt 
and a life of bondage to heavenly manna and the 
promised land; the Americans liked a life of freedom 
and a diet of roots and herbs, better than the service 
of the Spaniards with good food . 1155 The Jews were 
famous for fine work in stone, as is shown by the 
buildings of Jerusalem, and a similar excellence in 
this art is seen in the American ruins. The Mexi- 
cans have a tradition of a journey undertaken at the 
command of a god, and continued for a Jong time 
under the direction of certain high-priests, who mir- 
aculously obtained supplies for their support; this 
hears a striking resemblance to the Hebrew story of 
the wandering in the desert. 

It has been argued, in opposition to the Hebrew 
theory, that the Jews were physically and intel- 
lectually the finest race in the world, while the 
Americans are probably the lowest. But in answer 
to this it may be stated that the finest among the 
Jews belonged to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
which were not among the so-called lost tribes; 
though, even if we admit that the ten tribes were 
physically and intellectually equal to these two, may 
we not fairly suppose that their temperament and 
physique would be changed by dwelling for a length 
of time in the different environment of America. 
True, Dr San Juan attempts to prove that the good 
effect of the manna on which the Israelites lived for 
forty years, was such that it would take four thou- 
sand years to obliterate it; but though this might 
hold true iu the case of those Jews who went to Spain 
and other temperate climes, it would probably be dif- 
ferent with those who came to America; it is, be- 
sides, likely that the change in the race was a special 

lf,J This scarcely seems to he a parallelism, ami certainly would not l>e, 
ami the worthy Father written, as he well mi "lit: ‘freedom and the hard- 
ships oj t] ( <> desert' instead of ‘manna and the promised land * 

Yol. Y. 6 
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act of God . 106 In answer to the assertion that the 
Americans are an inferior race, it may be said that 
there are many exceptions to this rule; for instance, 
the people of Mexico and Miehoacan were very in- 
genious, and excelled in painting, feather-work, and 
other arts. 

Again, it is objected that while the Jews were, 
skilled in letters, and indeed are said by some to have 
discovered the art of writing, the Americans had no 
such knowledge of letters as they would have pos- 
sessed had they been of Hebrew origin. But the 
same objection would apply to their descent from any 
race of Europe, Asia, or Africa. It is urged that, 
the Americans, if of Jewish descent, would have 
preserved the Hebrew ceremonies and laws. It is, 
however, well known that the ten tribes from whom 
they are supposed to be descended were naturally 
prone to unbelief and backsliding; it is not strange, 
therefore, that when freed from all restraint, they 
should cease to abide by their peculiarly strict code. 
Moreover, many traces of their old laws, and cere- 
monies are to be found among them at the present- 
day. For instance, both Jews and Americans gave 

IC6 To show flarciaV stylo and logic, which arc, indeed, hnt little riiilVi- 
out from the style and reasoning of all these ancient writers, l translate 
literally, and without embellishment, of any kind, his attempts to proto 
that whatever differences exist at. the present, day between the Jew and 
the American, are dne to the special act of < iod. ‘ Jt was divinely ordained 
that men should he scattered throughout nil countries, and he so diffeivnl 
from one another in disposition and temperament., in order that by their 
variety men should become possessed of a diflcrent and distinct genius; of 
a difference in the color of the face and in the form of the body; just ;m 
animals are various, and \arious the things produced by the earth, vari- 
ous the trees, various the plants and grasses, various the birds; and linalh, 
various the fish of the sea and of rivers: in order that men should sec in 
this how great is the wisdom of Him that created them. And although 
the variety and specific difference existing in those irrational and scusele.-* 
beings causes in them a specific distinction, and that in men is onfy iudi 
vidua], or accidental and common; the Most High desired that this variety 
ami common difference .should exist in the human species, as there could 
he none specific and essential, so that there should he a resemblance in 
tins between man and the other created beings: of which the Cieatur him- 
self wished that the natural cause should he the arrangement of the call In 
the region of the air, influence of the sky, waters, and edibles. I»y h i‘*h 
the reader will not fail to he convinced that it was possible* for the' Indium 
to obtain and acquire a difference of mental faculties, and of color of 
and of features, such as the Jews had not.’ Orhjni dc las IntL, p. 10b. 
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their temples into the charge of priests, burned in- 
cense, anointed the body, practiced circumcision , 107 
kept perpetual fires on their altars, forbade women to 
enter the temples immediately after giving birth, and 
husbands to sleep with their wives for seven days 
during the period of menstruation, prohibited mar- 
riage or sexual intercourse between relatives within 
the second degree, made fornication with a slave 
punishable, slew the adulterer, made it unlawful for 
a man to dress like a woman, or a woman like a 
man, put away their brides if they proved to have 
lost their virginity, and kept the ten commandments. 

Another objection is, that the Americans do not 
speak Hebrew. But the reason for this is that the 
language has gradually changed, as lias been the ease 
with all tongues. Witness the Hebrew spoken by 
the Jews at the present time, which is much cor- 
rupted, and very different from what it originally 
was. There do actually exist, besides, many Hebraic 
traces in the American languages . 10,1 And oven if 
this were not so, may we not suppose that the Devil 
prompted the Americans to learn new and various 
languages, that they might Ik; prevented in after 
years from bearing the Catholic faith? though fortu- 
nately the missionaries learned all these strange 
tongues, and thus cheated the Evil One. 

Acosta questions the authority of Esdras, hut, 
answers Garcia, although the book of Esdras is cer- 
tainly apocryphal, it is nevertheless regarded by the 
Church as a higher authority than the Doctors. 
Acosta urges, moreover, that Esdras, even if reliable, 
states distinctly that the ten tribes fled from the 


1G7 fmulrueute, si nos dixeren, quo solos aquollos side genoros do 
Routes, quo lie nombrado, quo son Colons, Egvpeios, Etiopes, I'Vniccs, 
^yros do Ealestiua, i Syros do los I tins Terniodon, i Eantenio, i sus vorinos 

* os Macroues fucron los que vsarou on cl Mundo la cirounoision \ Horo- 

i a los quo alegareij lo referido, sc respondc, epic sin dudn los Hebrcos 
, mm los pnmeros quo la vsuron. por mandado dc Dios.’ Oritjcn dc los 
*nd. % p. IK). 

[ ‘* See OHqvn de los Lid., pp. 119-23, for examples of linguistic resom- 
oliUKOS. 
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Gentiles for the express purpose of keeping their 
law and religion, while Americans are given to idol- 
atry; which is all very true, but might not the Jews 
have set out with tliese good resolutions, and have 
.afterwards changed their minds? 

Such is the manner of Garcia’s argument; and 
turning now to Lord Kingsborough’s magnificent 
folios, do we find anything more satisfactory? 
Scarcely. The Spanish father’s learned ignorance 
and pedantry do not appear in Kings borough ; but 
on the other hand, the work of the former is much 
more satisfactorily arranged than that of the latter. 
Garda does not pretend to give his own opinions, 
but merely aims to present fairly, with all their pros 
and cons, the theories of others. Kingsborough has 
a theory to prove, and to accomplish his object lie 
drafts every shadow of an analogy into his service. 
But though his theory is as wild as the wildest, and 
his proofs are as vague as the vaguest, yet Lord 
Kingsborough cannot be classed with such writers as 
Jones, Banking', Cabrera, Adair, and the host of 
other dogmatists who have fought tooth and nail, 
each for his particular hobby. Kingsborough was 
an enthusiast —a fanatic, if you choose — but his en- 
thusiasm is never offensive. There is a scholarly 
dignity about his work which has never been attained 
by those who have jeered ami railed at him; and 
though we may smile at his credulity, and regret 
that such strong zeal was so strangely misplaced, vet 
we should speak and think with respect of one who 
spent his lifetime and his fortune, if not his reason, 
in an honest endeavor to east light upon one of the 
most obscure spots in the historv of man. 

The more prominent of the analogies adduced by 
Lord Kingsborough may he briefly enumerated as 
follows: 

The religion ol the Mexicans strongly resembled 
that of the Jews, in many minor details, as will he 
presently seen, and the two were practically alike, to 
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a certain extent, in their very foundation; for, as 
the Jews acknowledged a multitude of angels, arch- 
angels, principalities, thrones, dominions, and powers, 
as the subordinate personages of their hierarchy, so 
did the Mexicans acknowledge the unity of the .Deity 
in the person of Tezeatlipoca, and at the same time 
worship a great number of other imaginary beings. 
Both believed in a plurality of devils subordinate to 
one head, who was called by the Mexicans Mietlan- 
teeutli, and by the Jews Satan. Indeed, it seems 
that the Jews actually worshiped and made olferings 
to Satan as the Mexicans did to their ‘god of hell.’ 
It is probable that the To! tees were acquainted with 
the sin of the first man, committed at the suggestion 
of the woman, herself deceived by the serpent, who 
tempted lier with the fruit of the forbidden tree, 
who was the origin of all our calamities, and by 
whom death came into the world . 109 "We have seen 
in this chapter that Kingsborough supposes the 
Messiah and bis story to have been familiar to the 
Mexicans. There is reason to believe that the Mex- 
icans, like the Jews, ottered meat and drink offerings 
to stones . 170 There are striking similarities between 
the Babel, flood, and creation myths of the Hebrews 
and the Americans . 171 Both Jews and Mexicans 
were fond of appealing in their adjurations to the 
heaven and the earth . 172 Both were extremely super- 
stitious, and firm believers in prodigies . 1 ' 3 The char- 
acter and history of Christ and Huitzdopochtli pre- 
sent certain analogies . 171 It is very probable that 
the Sabbath of the seventh day was known in some 
parts of America . 175 The Mexicans applied the blood 
of sacrifices to the same uses as the Jews; they 
poured it upon the earth, they sprinkled it, they 

IW Kingshornnqh's Max. Anliq., vol. viii., pp. 19-20, vol. vi., p. 530. 

C vol. viii., p. 21. 
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marked persons with it, and they smeared it upon 
walls and other inanimate thing’s . 176 No one but the 
Jewish high-priest might enter the Holy of Holies. 
A similar custom obtained in Peru . 177 Both Mexi- 
cans and Jews regarded certain animals as unclean 
and unfit for food . 178 Some of the Americans be- 
lieved with some of the Talmudists in a plurality of 
souls . 179 That man was created in the image of God 
was a' part of the Mexican belief . 180 It was cus- 
tomary among the Mexicans to cat the flesh of sac- 
rifices of atonement . 181 There are many points of 
resemblance between Tezcatlipoca and Jehovah . 182 
Ablutions formed an essential part of the ceremonial 
law of the Jews and Mexicans . 183 The opinions of 
the Mexicans with regard to the resurrection of the 
bodv, accorded with those of the Jews . 184 The Mex 
icau temple, like the Jewish, faced the east . 185 “As 
amongst the Jews the ark was a sort of portable 
temple in which the Deity was supposed to be con- 
tinually present, and which was accordingly borne on 
the shoulders of the priests as a sure refuge and 
defence from their enemies, so amongst the Mexicans 
and the Indians of Michoacan and Honduras an ark 
was held in the highest veneration, and was con- 
sidered an object too sacred to be touched by any 
but the priests. The same religious reverence for 
the ark is stated by Adair to have existed among the 
Cherokee and other Indian tribes inhabiting the 
banks of the Mississippi, and his testimony is cor- 
roborated by the accounts of Spanish authors of the 

l7(i Id., p. 15 4. 

177 ‘V el YiP'.t Ynpangne cutraba solo, y el mismo j>or so mono sarri- 
iicaba las uveitis v eonlevos.’ lirfanzos, Historia da los Inga. s’, lib. i., cap. 
xi,, quoted in rihtq&boroiHjh'x Max. Antitj., vol. v i i i . , p. 15b. 

™ Id., pp. 157,' 23b, 380, vol. vi., pp. 273*5. 

m Id . , voJ. v i i i . , p. 1 130. 

iso Id., p. 174. 

181 Id., ]>, 17b. 

m Id., pp. 1 74-82. He presents a most elaborate discussion of this 
point. See also vol. vi., pp. 512, 523. 

JH '* Id., vol. viii., p. 238. 

™ Id., p. 248. 

185 Id., p. 257. 
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greatest veracity. The nature and use of the ark 
having been explained, it is needless to observe that 
its form might have been various, although Scripture 
declares that the Hebrew ark was of the simplest 
construction.” And again: “it would appear from 
many passages of the Old Testament, that the Jews 
believed in the real presence of Ood in the ark, as 
the Homan Catholics believe in the real presence of 
Christ in the sacrament, from whom it is probable 
the Mexicans borrowed the notion that He, whom 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain, and v'h-ose 
glory fills all space, could be confined within the pre- 
cincts of a narrow ark and be borne by a set of 
weak and frail priests, if the belief of the Mexi- 
cans had not been analogous to that of the ancient 
Jews, the early Spanish missionaries would certainly 
have expressed their indignation of the absurd cre- 
dulity of those who believed that their omnipresent 
god Huitzilopochtli was carried in an ark on priests’ 
shoulders; but of the ark of the Mexicans they say 
but little, fearing, as it would appear, to tread too 
boldly on the burning ashes of Mount Sinai.” 1 ® 

The Yueatec conception of a Trinity resembles the 
Hebrew . 1 * 17 It is probable that (.Juetzalcoatl, whose 
proper name signifies ‘feathered serpent,’ was so 
called after the brazen serpent which Moses lifted up 
in the wilderness, the feathers perhaps alluding to 
the rabbinical tradition that the fiery serpents which 
god sent against the Israelites were of a winged 
species . 188 

m Id., p. 25S, vol. vi., p. 230. 

ls7 Id . , pp. 1(>4- (>. f 

lys Id. , }». 20S. ‘Pepresentations of the lifting up of serpents frequently 
occur in Mexican paintings: and the plagues which Moses called down 
upon the K^yptians hy lifting up his rod, which became a serpent, are evi- 
dently referred to in the eleventh and twelfth pa^es of the l la rtf inn \tmm~ 
sniftt. An allusion to the passage of the lied Sea. . . . seems also to l>c 
contained in the seventy-first, psijjc of the Lesser Vuticmi MS . ; and the 
destruction of Pharaoh and his host, and the thanksgiving of Moses, may 
perhaps he signified hy the figure on the left, in the same page, of a man 
falling into a pit or gulf, and hy the hand on the right stretched out to 
receive an ottering. ’ 
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The Mexicans, like the Jews, saluted the four 
cardinal points, in their worship . 189 There was much 
in connection with sacrifices that was common to 
Mexicans and Jews . 100 it is possible that the myth 
relating to Quetzalcoatl’s disappearance in the sea, 
indicates a knowledge of the book of the prophet 
Jonah . 101 

The Mexicans say that they wrestled at times 
with Quetzalcoatl, even as Jacob wrestled with 
God . 152 In various religious rites and observances, 
such as circumcision , 190 confession , 194 and communion , 105 
there was much similarity. Salt was an article 
highly esteemed by the Mexicans, and the Jews 
always offered it in their oblations . 195 Among the 
Jews, the firstling of an ass had to be redeemed with 
a lamb, or if unredeemed, its neck was broken. This 
command of Moses should be considered in reference 
to the custom of sacrificing children which existed in 
Mexico and Peru . 107 The spectacle of a king per- 
forming a dance as an act of religion was witnessed 
by the Jews as well as by Mexicans . 108 As the 
Israelites were conducted from Egypt by Moses and 
Aaron who were accompanied by their sister Miriam, 
so the Aztecs departed from Aztlan under the guid- 
ance of H uitziton and Tecpatzin, the former of whom 
is named by Acosta and llerrera, Mexi, attended like- 
wise by their sister Quilaztli, or, as she is otherwise 
named Chimalman or Malinalli, both of which latter 
names have some resemblance to Miriam, a.s Mexi 
has to Moses . 190 In the Mexican language araoxtli 

n o 

iff Id., p. 22-2. 

m Id., p. 2‘>2, cl seq. Kingshorough reasons at some length on this* 
point. 

oi Id., p. SOI. 

Id., p. 'tOO. 

Id., pp. 272-3. 333-3, 392-3; vol. viii., pp. 121-2, 142-3, 391. 

. 191 Id., vol. vi., pp. 300-1; vol. viii., p. 137. 

105 hi., vol. vi., ]>. 501, vol. viii., p. 18. 

m Id., vol. vi., p. 125. 

197 Id . , p. 45. 

i" Id., p. 142. 

199 Id., p. 240. Duran sustains the theory that the Indians are the 
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signifies flags or bulrushes, the derivation of which 
name, from atl, water, and moxtli, might allude to 
the flags in which Moses had been preserved .' 200 The 
painting of Boturini seems actually to represent 
Iluitzilopochtli appearing in a burning bush in the 
mountain of Teoeulhuacan to the Aztecs . 201 The 
same writer also relates that when the Mexicans in 
the course of their migration had arrived at Aparico, 
the people of that province were inclined to oppose 
their further progress, but that Huitzilopochtli aided 
the Mexicans by causing a brook that ran in the 
neighborhood to overflow its banks. This reminds us 
of what is said in the third chapter of Joshua of the 
Jordan overflowing its banks and dividing to let the 
priests who bore the ark pass through . 202 As Moses 
and Aaron died in the wilderness without reaching 
the land of Canaan, so Huitziton and Tecpatzin died 

descendants of the lost ton tribes of Israel. After giving several reasons 
founded on the Scriptures, he refers to the traditions obtained by him from 
ihe old people of the country. They related that their ancestors, whilst 
KiiHeriug many hardships and persecutions, were prevailed upmi by a great 
man, who became their chief, to tlt;e from that land into another, where 
they might have rest; they arrived at the sea-shore, and the chief struck 
the waters with a rod he had in his hands; the sea opened, and the chief 
and his followers inarched on, hut were soon pursued by their enemies; 
(hey crossed over iu safety, and their enemies were swal lowed up by the 
sea; at any rate, their ancestors never had any further account of their 
persecutors. A not her tradition transmitted from generation to generation, 
and recorded iu pictures, is, that while their (<rst ancestors were on their 
journey to the promised land, they tarried in the vicinity of certain high 
lulls; here a terrible earthquake occurred, and some wicked people who were 
whh them were swallowed up by the earth opening under their feet. The 
same picture that Father Duran saw, showed that the ancestors of the 
-Mexican people transmitted a tradition, relating that during their journey 
a kind or sand (or hail) rained upon them. Father Duran further gives 
an account furnished him by an old Indian of Clmlula (some 100 years 
Md) concerning tlie creation of the world; The first men were giants 
who, desirous of seeing the home of the sun, divided themselves into two 
parties, one of which journeyed to the west, and the other to the cast, 
until they were stopped by the sea; they then concluded to return to the 
place they started from, called VrJarcu/nnjurininiaH.; finding no way to 
reach the sun, whose light and beauty they highly admired, they deter- 
mined to build a tower that should reach the heavens. They built, a tower; 
luil. the Lord became angry at their presumption, and the duellers of 
heaven descended like thunderbolts and destroyed the edifice; the giants 
on seeing their work destroyed, were much frightened, and scattered them- 
selves throughout the earth. Duran , Hist. Lidias , MS., tom. i., cap. i. 

200 Ki "idinn, fink's Mex. An tin.. vol. vi., p, iMO. 

201 ld.; V . ops/ 

21,2 Id., p. 253. 
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before the Mexicans arrived in the land of Andhuae. 203 
The Mexicans hung' up the heads of their sacrificed 
enemies; and this also appears to have been a Jewish 
practice, as the following quotation from the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Members will show: “And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Take all the heads of the people, 
and hang them up before the Lord against the sun, 
that the fierce anger of the Lord may be turned 
away from Israel.” 204 in a Mexican painting in the 
Bodleian library at ( )xford is a symbol very strongly 
resembling the jaw-bone of an ass from the side of 
which water seems to flow forth, which might allude 
to the story of Samson slaying a thousand of the 
Philistines with such a bone, which remained miracu- 
lously unbroken in his hands, and from which he 
afterwards quenched his thirst. 205 They were fond of 
wearing dresses of scarlet and of showy colors, as 
were also the Jews, 'flic exclamation of the prophet, 
“Who is this that cometh from Bozrah?” and many 
other passages of the Old Testament might be cited 
to show that the Jews entertained a great predi- 
lection for scarlet. 206 It is impossible, on reading 
what Mexican mythology records of the war in 
heaven and of the fall of Tzontemoc and the other 
rebellious . spirits ; of the creation of light by the 
word of Tonacatecutli, and of the division of the 
■waters; of the sin of Ytztlacoliuhqui, and his blind- 
ness and nakedness of the temptation of Suelii- 
quec-al, and her disobedience in gathering roses from 
a tree, and the consequent misery and disgrace of 
herself and all her posterity, —not to recognize Scrip- 
tural analogies. 207 Other Hebrew analogies Lord 
Kiugsbo rough finds in America, in the dress, in- 
signia, and duties of priests; in innumerable super- 
stitions concerning dreams, apparitions, eclipses, and 

2M hi p. 254. 

eo hi p. 

2°i hi. p. :«il 

200 hi ]). 

207 hi. p. 401. 
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other more common-place events; in certain festivals 
for rain; in burial and mourning ceremonies; in the 
diseases most common among the people; in cer- 
tain regularly observed festivals; in the dress of 
certain nations; in established laws; in physical 
features; in architecture; in various minor observ- 
ances, such as offering water to a stranger that he 
might wash lbs feet, eating dust in token of humility, 
anointing with oil, and so forth; in the sacrifice of 
prisoners; in manner and style of oratory; in the 
stories of giants; in the respect paid to (1 oil’s name; 
in games of chance; in marriage relations; in child- 
birth ceremonies; in religious ideas of all sorts; in 
respect paid to kings; in uses of. metals; in treat- 
ment of criminals, and punishment of crimes; in 
charitable practices; in social customs; and in a vast 
number of other particulars. 208 


- os To on tor into do tin Is on all these subjects would require volumes 
as large, and 1 may add, as unreadable, as those of Lord Kingsborough. 
Tin; reader who wishes to investigate more closely, will Hud all the points 
to which I have referred in volumes \i.aml viii. of Iho liohle writer's work, 
Mr.ricttn Mr dames Adair, ‘a trader with the Indians, and 

resident in their country for forty years,’ very warmly advocates the Ho- 
lmov theory. As his intercourse with the Americans was confined to the 
wild tribes, iho genuine ‘red men* inhabiting the .south-eastern states of 
North America, his argument and analogies differ in many points from 
those of Kingsborough and (Hindu, who treated chiefly of flic civilized 
nations of Mexico and Central America. Here are some of his compari- 
sons: ‘'The Israelites were divided into Tribes and had chiefs over them, 
so the Indians divide themselves: each tribe forming a little community 
within the nation - And as the nation hath its particular symbol, so hath 
each tribe f he badge from which it is denominated.’ If we go from nation to 
nation amount-hem we shall not find one individual who doth not distinguish 
himself by his family name. Every town has a state house or synedrion, 
the same as the Jewish sanhedrim, ■where almost even night the head- 
men meet to discuss public, business. The Hebrew nation were ordered to 
worship Jehovah tin; true and living (iod, who by the Indians is staled 
1 nhnmh. 'Die ancient, heathens, it is well known worshiped a plurality 
of Coils: but these American Indians pay their religious devoir to Loak 
Ishtnhooilo Aha, The (Ireat Beneficent. Supreme Holy Spirit. of Fire. They 
do not, pay the least perceptible adoration to images. Their ceremonies in 
iheir religious worship accord more nearly with the Mosaic institutions, 
wtiich could not he if they were of heathen descent. The American In- 
dians allirm, that there is a certain fixed time and place, when and where 
every one must die, without the possibility of averting it; such was the 
belief also of the ancient Creeks and Romans, who were much addicted 
to copying the rites and customs of the Jews. Their opinion that Cod 
chose them out of all the rest of mankind as his peculiar and beloved peo- 
ple, tills both the. white Jew and the red American, with that steady hatred 
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Relics unmistakeabfy Hebrew have been very 
rarely found in America. I know of only two in- 
stances of such a discovery, and in neither of these 
cases is it certain or even probable that the relic 

against aJl Hut world, which rentiers them hated and despised by all. We 
have abundant evidence of the Jews believin'; in the ministration of angels, 
during the Old Testament dispensation, their frequent appearances arid 
choir services on earth, are recorded in the oracles, which the Jews them- 
selves receive as given by divine inspiration, and St Paul in his epistle 
addressed to the Hebrews speaks of it as their general opinion that “angels 
are ministering spirits to the good and righteous on earth.” 'The Indian 
sentiments and traditions are the same. They believe the higher regions 
to he inhabited by good spirits, relations to tin* (heat Holy One, and that 
these spirits attend and favor the virtuous. The Indian language and dia- 
lects appear to have the very idiom and genius of the Hebrew. Their 
words and sentences are expressive, concise, einphafical, sonorous, and 
hold, and often both in letter* and signification synonymous with the He- 
brew language. They count lime after the manner of the Hebrews, reck- 
oning years by lunar months like the Israelites who counted by moons. 
The religious ceremonies of the Indian Americans are in conformity with 
those of the Jews, they having their Prophets, High Priests, and others of 
religious order. As the Jews had a sanctum sanctorum or most holy place, 
so have all the Indian nations. The dress also of their High Priests is simi- 
lar in character to that of the Hebrews. The festivals, feasts, and religious 
rites of the Indian Americans have also a great resemblance to that of the 
Hebrews. The Indian imitates the Israelite in his religious offerings. The 
Hebrews had various ablutions and anointings according to the Mosaic 
ritual— and all the Indian nations constantly observe similar customs from 
religious motives. Their frequent halting, or dipping themselves and 
their children in rivers even in the severest- weather, seems to he as truly 
Jewish as the other rites and ceremonies which have been mentioned. 
The Indian laws of uncleanness and purilicatimi, and also t ho abstaining 
from things deemed urn lean are the same as those of the Hebrews. 'Hie 
Indian marriages, divorces and punishments of adultery, still retain a 
strong likeness to the Jewish laws and customs on these points. Many of 
the Indian punishments resemble those of the Jews. Whoever attentively 
views the features of the Indian, and his eye, and reflects on his fickle, ob- 
stinate, and cruel disposition will naturally think of the Jews. The cere- 
monies performed by the Indians before going to war, such as purification 
and fasting, are similar to those of the Hebrew nation. The Israelites 
•were fond of wearing heads and other ornaments, even as early as the 
patriarchal age, and in resemblance to these customs the Indian females 
continually wear the same, believing it to he a preventive against many 
evils. The Indian manner of curing the sick is very similar to that of the 
Jews. Like the Hebrews, they firmly believe that diseases and wounds 
are occasioned by divine anger, in proportion to some violation of the old 
beloved speech. The Hebrews carefully buried their dead, so oil any acci- 
dent they gathered their bones, and laid them in the tombs of their fore- 
fathers: thus, all the numerous natious of Indians perform the like 
friendly office to every deceased person of their respective tribe. The 
Jewish records tell ti* that the women mourned for the loss of their de- 
ceased husbands, and were reckoned vile by the civil law if they married 
in the space of at least ten months .after their death. In the same manner 
all the Indian widows, by an established strict penal law, mourn for the 
loss of their deceased husbands; and among some tribes for the space oi 
three or four years. The surviving brother by the Mosaic law, was to raise 
seed to a deceased brother, who left a widow childless to perpetuate his 
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existed, in America before the Conquest. The first 
and best known instance is related by Ethan Smith, 
according 1 to Priest , 209 as follows : 

“Joseph Merrick, Esq., a highly respectable char- 
acter in the church at Pittsfield, gave the following 
account: That in 1815, he was levelling some ground 
under and near an old wood-shed, standing on a place 
of his, situated on Indian Hill. He ploughed and 
conveyed away old chips and earth, to some depth. 
After the work was done, walking over the place, 
he discovered, near where the earth had been dug 
the deepest, a black strap, as it appeared, about six 
inches in length, and one and a half in breadth, and 
about the thickness of a leather trace to a harness. 
He perceived it had, at each end. a loop, of some 
hard substance, probably for the purpose of carrying 
it. He- conveyed it to his house, and threw it into 
an old tool box. He afterwards found it thrown out 
at the door, and again convoyed it to the box. 

“After some time, lie thought he would examine 
it; but in attempting to cut it, found it as hard as 
hone; he succeeded, however, in getting it open, and 
found it was formed of two pieces of thick raw-hide, 
sewed and made water tight with the sinews of some 
animal, and gummed over; and in the Ibid was con- 
tained four folded pieces of parchment. They were 
of a dark yellow hue, and contained some kind of 
writing. The neighbors coming in to see the strange 
discovery, tore one of the pieces to atoms, in the true 
Hun and Vandal style. The other three pieces Mr. 
Merrick saved, and sent them to Cambridge, where 
they were examined, and discovered to have been 
written with a pen, in Hebrew, plain and legible. 
I'lie writing on the three remaining pieces of parch- 
ment, was quotations from the Old Testament.’ 210 

“•■urn* and family. The American law enforces the same rule. When the 
Israelites fjavo names to their cliihlrcMi «>r others they chose such apj/ella- 
' lfi suited best their circumstances and the times. This custom is a 
standing rule with the Indians* Amer . Inrf. 
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The other discovery was made in Ohio, and was 
seen by my father, Mr A. A. Bancroft, who 
thus describes it: “About eight miles south-east 
of Newark there was formerly a large mound 
composed of masses of free-stone, which had been 
brought from some distance and thrown into a heap 
without much placing or care. In early days, stone, 
being scarce in that region, the settlers carried 
away the mound piece by piece to use for building- 
purposes, so that in a few years there was little more 
than a huge flattened heap of rubbish remaining. 
Some fifteen years ago, the county surveyor (I have 
forgotten his name), who had for some time been 
searching ancient works, turned his attention to 
this particular pile. He employed a number of 
men and proceeded at once to open it. Before long 
he was rewarded by finding in the centre q.nd near 
the surface a hed of the tough clay generally known 
as pipe-clay, which must have been brought from a 
distance of some twelve miles. Imbedded in the 
clay was a coffin, dug out of a burr-oak log, and in a 
pretty good state of preservation. In the coffin was 
a skeleton, with quite a number of stone ornaments 
and emblems, and some open brass rings, suitable for 
bracelets or anklets. Those being removed, they 
dug down deeper, and soon discovered a stone dressed 
to an oblong shape, about eighteen inches long and 
twelve wide, which proved to he a casket, neatly 
fitted and completely water-tight, containing a slab 
of stone of hard and fine quality, an inch and a half 
thick, eight inches long, four inches and a half wide 
at one end, and tapering to three inches at the other. 
Upon the. face of the slab was the figure of a man, 

210 ‘Sec Dent., chap, vi., from 4th to fltli verso, inclusive; also, chap, 
xi., verst* 13 to ‘2i, inclusive; ami Kxodus, chap, xiii., 11 to 10, inclusiw, 
to which (ho reader can refer, if he has the curiosity to read this most in- 
teresting discovery ft is said by Calmet, that the above texts arc the 

very passages of Scripture which the Jews used to write on the leaves nl 
their phylacteries. These phylacteries were little rolls of. parchment, 
whereon were written certain words of the law. These they wore upon 
their forehead, and upon the wrist of the left arm.’ lb. 
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apparently a priest, with a long flowing heard, and a 
robe reaching to his feet. Over his head was a 
curved line of characters, and upon the edges and 
back of the stone were closely and neatly carved let- 
ters. The slab, which I saw myself, was shown to 
the episcopalian clergyman of Newark, and he pro- 
nounced the writing to be the ten Commandments 
in ancient Hebrew .” 211 

‘ 2 U Antiquities of Linking Coif nit/, Ohio, MS. 

Krasseur do Jiourbouig Millionth ho rejects Kingsborough’s theory, 
1 li inks that some Jews may have reached America; ho recognizes a Jewish 
j ype on certain ruins, and calls attention to the perfectly Jewish dress of 
the women at Palin and on the shores of Lake Amatitlan. llist.. Nat. CV>. T 
tom. i., ]>■ 17. Customs and relics seem to show that the Americans are 
of Hebrew descent, and that they came hv way of the California;*. Uior- 
( Inn , TnliKonfr./K’C, p. 57. The theory of descent from the ten tribes is not 
to Ik: despised. On the north-west there are many beliefs and rites which 
resemble the Jewish; circumcision obtains in Central America, and women 
wear Jewish costumes. Father Kieci lms seen Israelites in China living 
according to Moses’ laws, and Father Adam Scluill know Israelites who 
had kept the Old Testament laws, and who knew nothing of the death of 
llie Savior. 'This shows that the ten tribes took this direction, and as an 
emigration from Asia to America is perfectly admissible, it is likely that 
the Jews were among the number who eros.^ed, probably by the .Aleutian 
islands. CosA, Sonrcnirs. pp. 27G-7. Join's, as might be expected, 14 will 
not yield to any man in the firm belief that the Aborigines of .North Amer- 
ica (/of/ North. America only) and the ancient Israelites are identical, unless 
controverted by the stern authority of superior historical deductions.’ Hist. 
..-I nc. Amcr ., pp. ‘2, I1-2G, ISS-90. Parker docs not accept the Jewish theory, 
chiefly because of the great variety of distinct languages in America, but he 
points out several resemblances between north-west tribes and Jews. E.cplor. 
Tunr , pp. PH-8. Meyer linds many reasons for regarding the wild tribes 
of tlm north as Jews; such as physical peculiarities; numerous customs; 
the number of languages pointing to a i>abvl«mian confusion of tongues. 
Most Indians have high-priests’ temples, altars, and a sacred ark which 
they carry with them on their wanderings. They count by four seasons, 
eelchrate new-moon and arbor festivals, and oiler first fruits, tn Septem- 
ber* when the sun enters the sign of the scales, they hold their feast of 
atonement. The name Iowa he thinks is derived from Jehova. They 
work with one hand and carry their weapons in the other. The pillars of 
cloud and pillars of lire which guided the Israelites, may he volcanoes on the 
<‘us( coast of Asia, by whose aid the ten tribes reached America. A inch ({cm 
S(u r<<m'‘H.to : pp. 2-11-5. If the Toltecs were Jew s, they must have visited the 

Murid in the year 75 J of the Homan era, to obtain the Christian dogmas 
apparent, in their cult. IValdcck , Yog. Pitt. , p. 45. The Nava jo tradition 
tlait they came out of the water a long way to the north; their peaceful, 
pastoral manner of life; their aversion to hogs' llesh: their belief that they 
will return to the water whence they came, instead of going to hunting- 
grounds like other tribes; their prophets who prophesy and receive revela- 
I,m ’ Ibeir strict fast-days, and keenness in trade; their comparatively 
treatment of women*- -are Jewish similarities, stronger than any tribes 
1 an present. ‘Scalping appears to have been a Hebrew' custom ... .The 
!V (,st ^Hiking custom of apparently Hebraic origin, is the periodical separa* 
mu of females, and the strong and universal idea of uncleamtess connected 
Herewith. ’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol, iii., pp. CO, G2. The Tuitars are proha- 
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bly descended from the ten tribes; they boast of being Jews, are divides! 
into tribes, and practice circumcision. The separation of women at certain 
times, ami the expression Hallelujah Yohewah, are proofs of Jewish do 
scent; scalping is mentioned in Bible (GStli Psalm, ver. 21). Crawford'* 
Essay. According to various manuscripts the Toilers are of Jewish de- 
scent. Having crossed the lied Sea, they abandoned themselves to idola- 
try, and fearing Moses’ reprimand, they separated from the rest and crossed 
the ocean to the Seven Caves, and there founded Tula. Juarros , 11 is f. 
Gnat., tom. ii., pp. 7-8. Juarez, Municipal id ad de Leon , p. 10, states 
that Loon de Cordova is of the same opinion. Em. de Moracz, a Portu- 
guese. in his History of Brazil, thinks nothing but circumcision wanting 
to form a perfect resemblance between the Jews and Brazilians. He thinks 
that America was wholly peopled by Jews and Carthaginians. Career* 
Trav ., pp. 188-0. Catlin tninks the North Americans are a mixed race, 
who have Jewish blood in them. The mixture is shown by their skulls, 
while many customs are decidedly Jewish. Probably part of tribes scat- 
tered by Christians have come over and intermarried. He gives analogies 
in monotheism, sanctuaries, tribeship. chosen people belief, marriage hy 
gifts, war, burial, ablutions, feasts, sacrifices, and other customs. Any 
philological similarity is unnecessary ami superfluous. The Jew clement, 
was too feeble to influence language. Callin' s A\ A/ncr. lnd. t vol. ii., pp 
231 5. Melgar gives a list of the Clu'apancc calendar names, and iimk, 
fourteen agree with suitable Hebrew words. He concludes, therefore, that, 
ancient intercourse with the Old World is proven. Sac. Mc.r. Grog., Jiolc.Un, 
2da epoca, tom. iii., p. 108. Jarvis, Religion hid. N. Amn\, pp. 7 1 S7. 
compares words in Hebrew and American languages. Ethan Smith, Victim 
of the Hebrews, presents eleven arguments in fa\orof the Jewish theory. 
Beatty, Journal of Two Mouths' Tour itt America , gives a number of 
reasons why the Hebrew theory should he correct. See further, for gen- 
eral review of this theory: Crowds Cent. Arncr ., pp. 0-1-8; JJo-merurh's 
I inserts, vol. i., pp. |(i-0; Simon's Ten. Tribes , which is, however, merely 
a cheap abridgement of Kings boro ugh; Rally, Races indig pp. 5 (I; 
Thorowgood's Jcwrs in America ; Wor.dcy's Amcr. J)td., pp. 1-185; 7//:V 
/ range, Americans no Jcwrs ; Spizclins, Elcratio Lchtlioms , a criticism on 
Menasse Ben Israel's Hope of Israel ; Tschudi's Peruvian Antig., pp. 8-1 i . 

In opposition to the Hebrew theory we read that Wollf, the Jew 
traveler, found no Jewish traces among the tribes of North America. 
Fontaine's How the. World was I'cujdcd, p. 157. ‘'flic strong trait in 
Hebrew compound words, of inserting the syllable el or u single letter in 
the mimes of children, derived from cither the primary or secondary names 
of the deity, does not prevail in any Indian tribes known tome. Neither 
are circumstances attending their birth or parentage, which were so often 
used in the Hebrew children's names, ever mentioned in these com pounds. 
Indian children are generally named from some atmospheric, phenome- 
non. There are no traces of the rites of circumcision, anointing, sprink- 
ling, or washing, considered as consecrated symbols. Eircunicision 
reported as existing among t lie Sitkas, on the Missouri; but a strict oromi- 
illation prow-d it to he a mistake.’ Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. iii., p. 

The liev. T. Thorowgood in 1050, published a work entitled Jenes v> 
America , or Probabilities that the. Americans arc of that Race. This was 
answered in 1051, by Sir Ilaninn E'Est range, in a hook entitled, Anariraw' 
vo Jewcs. I/Estrange believes that America was peopled long before Ik 1 
dispersion of the Jews, which took place 1500 years" after the Hood. A 
strong mixture of Jewish blood would have produced distinct customs, 
etc., which are not. to he found. The native traditions as to origin arc to 
he regarded as dreams rather than as true stories. The analogous oust -mi* 
and rites adduced by Thorowgood, L* Estrange goes on, are amply refute! 
by Acosta and other writers. The occasional cannibalism of the Jews v- iS 
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the settlement of America by the Jews, is as fol- 
lows : 212 

After the confusion of tongues, when men were 
scattered over the whole face of the earth, the Jar- 
odites, a just people, having found favor in the sight 
of the Eternal, miraculously crossed the ocean in 
eight vessels, and landed in North America, where 
tliey built large cities and developed into flourishing 
and highly civilized nations. But their descendants 
did evil before the Lord, in spite of repeated pro- 
phetic warnings, and were finally destroyed for their 
wickedness, about fifteen hundred years after their 
arrival, and six hundred before the birth of Christ. 

These first inhabitants of America were replaced 
by an emigration of Israelites, who were miracu- 

paused by famine*, hut tlmt of the Americans was a regular institution. 
Tin; argument that tin* Americans arc Jews because they have not, the 
gospel, is worthy only of ridicule, seeing that millions of other pagans are 
in the same condition. Of the Hebrew theory Baldwin, who devotes 
nearly two pages to il, writes: ‘this wild notion, called a theory, scarcely 
deserves so much attention. It is a lunatic, fancy, possible only to men of 
a certain class, which in our time does not multiply.’ Ann. p. 107. 

Tschudi regards the arguments in favor .of the Jewish theory as unsound. 
Ptrurimi Autiq p. 11. Acosta thinks that the Jews would have pre- 
served their language, customs, and records, in America as well as in other 
places. Hist, dn I<ts Ynd. y pp. 79-SO. Macgregor argues that the Amer- 
icans could not have been Jews, for the latter people were acquainted with 
the use of iron as far hack as the time of Tubal Cain; they also used milk 
and wheaten bread, which the Americans could and would have used if 
they had once known of them. Progress of A mrr. y vol. i.,p. 21. Mnntamis 
believes that America was peopled long Indore the time of the dispersion of 
the Jewish tribes, and raises objections to nearly every point that has been 
adduced in favor of a Hebrew origin. Nirtnrr. }Yf'rcld y p. ‘2b, et seq. Tor- 
oueniada gives inis Casas’ reasons for believing that the Americans are of 
Jewish descent, and refutes them. Monun/. Jnd., tom. i., pp. 22-7. The 
difference of physical organization is alone sullieient to set aside the ques- 
tion of Jewish origin. That so conservative a people as the Jews should 
have lost Jill the traditions, customs, etc., of their race, is absurd. 7 teiuv 
•'f'ttftn Ilc,cicu\ voi. xi., p. 017- Batinesque advances, as objections to 
•Jew theory, that the ten tribes are to he found scattered over Asia; that 
the Sabbath would never have fallen into disuse if they had mice intro- 
duced it into America; that the Hebrew knew the use of iron, had plows, 
and employed writing; that circumcision is practiced only in one or two 
localities in America; that the sharp, striking Jewish features are not 
jound in Americans; that the Americans eat hogs and oilier animals for- 
bidden, to the Jews; that the American war customs, such as scalping, 
torturing, cannibalism, pointing bodies and going naked, are not Jewish in 
me least; that the American languages are not like Hebrew. Priest# 
Amcr, Anfiq pp, 70-9. 

A1 I translate freelv from Bertrand, Mr moires , p. 02, et seq., for this 
“‘•count. " 
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lously brought from Jerusalem in the first year of 
the reign of Zedekiah, king of Judah. For some 
time they traveled in a south-easterly direction, fol- 
lowing the coast of the Lied Sea; afterwards they 
took a more easterly course, and fin, ally arrived at 
the borders of the Great Ocean. Here, at the com- 
mand of God, they constructed a vessel, which bore 
them safely across the Pacific Ocean to the western 
coast of South America, where they landed. In the 
eleventh year of the reign of this same Zedekiah, 
when the Jews were carried captive to .Babylon, 
some descendants of Judah came from Jerusalem to 
North America, whence they emigrated to the north - 
ern parts of South America, Their descendants 
were discovered by the first emigrants about four 
hundred years afterwards. 

The first emigrants, almost immediately after their 
arrival, separated themselves into two distinct na- 
tions. The people of one of these divisions called 
themselves Nephitcs, from the prophet Nephi, who 
had conducted them to America. These were perse- 
cuted, on account of their righteousness, by the 
others, who called themselves ! .anionites, from La- 
man, their chief, a wicked and corrupt man. The 
Nephitcs retreated to the northern parts of South 
America, while the Lamanites occupied the central 
and southern regions. The Nephitcs possessed a 
copy of the five books of Moses, and of the prophets 
as far as Jeremiah, or until the time when they left 
Jerusalem. These writings were engraved on plates 
of brass. After their arrival in America they man 
ufactured similar plates, on which they engraved 
their history and prophetic visions. All these rec- 
ords, kept hy men inspired of the Holy Ghost, 
were carefully preserved, and transmitted from gen- 
eration to generation. 

God gave them the whole continent, of America 
as the promised land, declaring that it should he a 
heritage for them and for their children, provided 
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they kept his commandments. The Nophites, blessed 
by God, prospered and spread east, west, and north. 
They dwelt in immense cities, with temples and fort- 
resses; they cultivated the earth, bred domestic ani- 
mals, and worked mines of gold, silver, lead, and 
iron. The arts and sciences flourished anion"- them, 
and as lone as they kept Cod's commandments, they 
enjoyed all the benefits of civilization and national 
prosperity. 

The Lamanites, on the contrary, by reason of the 
hardness of their hearts, were from the first deserted 
of Cod. Before their backsliding they were white 
and comely as the Nophites; but in consequence of 
the divine curse, they sank into (lie lowest barbarism. 
Implacable enemies of the Nophites, they waged war 
against that people, and strove by every means in 
their power to destroy them. But they were gradu- 
ally repulsed with great loss, and the innumerable 
tumuli which are still to be seen in all parts of the 
two Americas, cover the remains of the warriors slain 
in these bloody conflicts. 

fhe second colony of Hebrews, mentioned above, 
bore the name of Zarahemla. They also had many 
civil wars, and as they had not brought any historical 
records with them from Jerusalem, they soon fell 
into a state of atheism. At the time when they 
were discovered by the Nophites they were very 
numerous, but lived in a condition of semi-barbarism. 
The Nophites, however, united themselves with 
them, and taught them the sacred Scriptures, so that 
before long the two nations became as one. Shortly 
afterwards the Nephites built several vessels, by 
means of which they sent expeditions towards the 
north, and founded numerous colonies. Others emi- 
grated by land, and in a short time the whole of 
the northern continent was peopled. At this time 
•North America was entirely destitute of wood, the 
forests having been destroyed by the Jared ites, the 
first colonists, who came from the tower of Babel; 
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but the Nephites constructed houses of cement and 
brought wood by sea from the south; taking care, 
besides, to cultivate immense plantations. Largo 
cities sprang up in various parts of the continent, 
both among the Lamanites and the Nephites. The 
latter continued to observe the law of Moses; nu- 
merous prophets arose among them; they inscribed 
their prophecies and historical annals on plates of 
gold or other metal, and upon various other mate- 
rials. They discovered also the sacred records of the 
Jared ites, engraved on plates of gold; these they 
translated into their own language, by the help of 
God and the Urim Thummim. The Jaredite ar- 
chives contained the history of man from the creation 
of the world to the building of the tower of Babel, 
and from that time to the total destruction of the 
Jared ites, embracing a period of thirty-four or thirty- 
five centuries. They also contained the marvelous 
prophecies which foretold what would happen in the 
world until the end of all things, and the creation of 
a new heaven and a new earth. 

The Nephites were informed of the birth and 
death of Christ by certain celestial and terrestial 
phenomena, which had long before been predicted 
by their pro] diets. But in spite of the numerous 
blessings which they had received, they fell at 
length from grace, and were terribly punished for 
their ingratitude and wickedness. A thick dark- 
ness covered the whole continent; earthquakes cast 
mountains into valleys; many towns were swallowed 
up, and others were destroyed by fire from heaven. 
Thus perished the most perverse among the Nephites 
and Lamanites, to the end that the blood of the 
saints and prophets might no longer cry out from the 
earth against them. Those who survived these judg- 
ments received a visit from Christ, who, after -hi* 
ascension, appeared in the midst qf the Nephites, in 
the northern part of South America. His instruc- 
tions, the foundation of a new law, were engraved <>n 
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plates of gold, and some of them are to be found in 
the Book of Mormon; but by far the greater part of 
them will be revealed only to the saints, at a future 
time. 

When Christ had ended his mission to the Ne- 
phites, he ascended to heaven, and the apostles desig- 
nated by him went to preach his gospel throughout 
the continent of America. In all parts the Nephites 
and Lamanites were converted to the Cord, and for 
three centuries they lived a godly life. But toward 
the end of the fourth century of the Christian era, 
they returned to their evil ways, and mice more they 
were smitten by the arm of the Almighty. A terri- 
ble war broke out between the two nations, which 
ended in the destruction of the ungrateful Nephites. 
Ih'ivon by their enemies towards the north and 
north-west, they were defeated in a final battle near 
the hill of Cumorah , 213 where their historical tablets 
have been since found. Hundreds of thousands of 
warriors fell on both sides. The Nephites were 
utterly destroyed, with the exception of some few 
who either passed over to the enemy, escaped by 
llight, or were left for dead on the field of battle. 
Among these last were Mormon and his son Moroni, 
both upright men. 

Mormon had written on tablets an epitome of" the 
annals of his ancestors, which epitome he entitled 
the Book of Mormon. At the command of Cod he 
buried in the hill of Cumorah all the original records 
in his possession, and at his death he left his own 
book to bis son Moroni, who survived him by some 
years, that he might continue it. Moroni tolls us in 
his writings that the Lamanites eventually extermin- 
ated the few Nephites who had escaped the general 
•‘daughter at the battle of Cumorah, sparing those 
only who had gone over to their side. He himself 
escaped by concealment. The conquerors slew with- 
out. mercy all who would not renounce Christ, He 

in the Suite of New York. 
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tells, further, that the Lamanites had many dreadful 
wars among’ themselves, and that the whole land was 
a scene of incessant murder and violence. Finally, 
he adds that his work is a complete record of all 
events that happened down to the year 420 of the 
Christian era, at which time, by divine command, he 
buried the .Boole of Mormon in the hill of Cumorah, 
where it remained until removed by Joseph Smith, 
September 22, i 827. au 

Much has been written to prove that the north- 
western part of America was discovered and peopled 
by Scandinavians long before the time of Columbus. 
Although a great part of the evidence upon which 
this belief rests, is unsatisfactory and mixed up with 
much that is vague and undoubtedly fabulous, yet it 
seems to he not entirely destitute of historical proof. 
Nor is there any improbability that such daring 
navigators as the Northmen may have visited and 
colonized the coasts of Croon land, Labrador, and 
Newfoundland. 1 find in this opinion an almost 
exact parallel to the so-called ‘Tartar theory.’ It is 
true the distance between .Europe and north-eastern 
America is much greater than that between Asia 

21 ! The discovery xvas in this wise: ‘Pros du village do Manchester, 
dans In comt.e d’< )ntario, Ftat. (It*. New York, so trouvo mu* eminence plus 
considerable ijue colic des environs, etqiii ost de\ onue eelobre dans les fades 
do in, nouvclle Kgliso sous ie noin do (hiuiornh. Snr It? tlane occidental 
do (Tlk colliue, non loin do son sonimot, et sous uuo piorro d'une grande 
dimension, do* lames d‘or so trouvaient deposees daus im eoilYo do piorre. 
Le eouvorele en etait aminei vers sos bonis, ot relovd an milieu on forme <lc 
boulo. A pres avoir degage la torn*, Joseph (Smith; sou leva le eomerele a 
l’aide d'un levicr, et from a los plastics, FT rim-Thummim, et Ie pectoral 
Le coHYe etait forme do pierres relict's entro dies mix angles par du riment. 
An fond so trouvaient deux pierres plates plaotfcs en eroix. el snr cos pier- 
res Jos bum's d % 'r et les suit res olijets. Joseph voiilait h*s eulever, mais il 
on fut cmpeche par IVuvoye divin, tpii Finforma. <pie le temps n’elait pas 
encore venu, et <pril fallait attendre <jnatre ans a partir de cette epotjuc. 
IFapres ses instructions, Joseph se. rendit. tons b's ans le memo jour an lieu 
du depot, pour reeevoir de la bouche du mossngev celeste, des instructions 
sur la manic re dont It* royaume de Dion <lcva.it etre fnudd et gouvorne dam 
les dernier, s jours. . . . Le ‘i 2 septemhre 1<N~7, le messagor des cieux lui luissa 
prendre les plagues, Fl'i'ini-Thiimmiiu et lo pectoral, a condition (jii’il scrait 
responsible, et on Favor! issant <pi’ii scrait rrtnntvht\ s’il venait a perdre 
cos objols par sa negligence, mais <|u’i] scrait protege s’ii faisait tons sos 
efforts pour Jos conserve!'.’ Jkrimnd , Mvmoircs , pp. lLJ-a. 
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and north-western America, but 'would not the great 
disparity between the maritime enterprise and skill 
of the Northmen and Asiatics, make the North At- 
lantic as navigable for the former as Bering Strait 
for the latter? It is certain that Iceland was settled 
by the Northmen from Norway at a very early date; 
there is little reason to doubt that (Greenland was in 
turn colonized from Iceland in the tenth century; 
if this be conceded, then the question whether the 
Northmen did actually discover the country now 
known as America,, certainly ceases to wear any 
appearance of improbability, for it would be unrea- 
sonable to suppose that such renowned sailors could 
live for a great number of years- within a short voy- 
age of a vast continent and never become aware of 
its existence. It would be absurd, however, to be- 
lieve that the entire continent of America, was peo- 
pled by Northmen, because its north-eastern borders 
were visited or even colonized by certain adventurous 
sen -rovers. 

All that is known, of the early voyages of the 
Northmen, is contained in the old Icelandic Sagas. 
The genuineness of the accounts relating to the dis- 
covery of America has been the subject of much 
discussion. Air lb F. De Costa, in a carefully studied 
monograph on the subject, assures us that there can 
be no doubt as to their authenticity, and 1 am 
strongly inclined to agree with him. It is true that 
no less eminent authors than (leorge Bancroft and 
Washington Irving have expressed opinions in. oppo- 
sition to J )e Costa’s views, but it must be remembered 
that neither of these distinguished gentlemen made a 
\ery profound study of the Icelandic Sagas, indeed 
Irving directly states that he “has not had the 
means of tracing this story to its original sources;” 
nor must we forget that neither the author of the 
1 File of Columbus,’ nor bo of the ‘.History of the 
Colonization of the United States,’ could be expected 
to willingly strip the laurels from the brow of his 
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familiar hero, Christopher Columbus, and concede 
the honor of the 'first discovery’ to the northern sea- 
kiugs, whose exploits are so vaguely recorded . 215 

Do Costa’s defence of the genuineness of the ac- 
counts referred to is simple and to the point. “Those 
who imagine,” he writes, “that these manuscripts, 
while of pre-Columbian origin, have been tampered 
with and interpolated, show that they have not the 
faintest conception of the state of the question. The 
accounts of the voyages of the Northmen to America 
form the Jrameirork of Sagas which would actually 
be destroyed by the elimination of the narratives. 
There is only one question to be decided, and that is 
the dale of these compositions.” “That these manu- 
scripts,” lie adds, “belong to the pre-Columbian age, 
is as capable of demonstration as the fact that the 
writings of Homer existed prior to the age of Christ. 
Before intelligent persons deny either of these points 
they must first succeed in blotting out numberless 
pages of well-known history. The manuscripts in 
which we have versions of all the Sagas relating to 


215 Though the question of the Scand in avian discoveries would seem to 
merit eonsideruhle attention from one who wrote a ‘colonial history’ of 
America, vet Mr (Jeorge Bancroft disposes of the entire subject in a single 
page: ‘The slory of the colonization of America by Northmen,’ lie writes, 
‘rests oil narratives, mythological in form, and obscure in meaning; ancient, 
yet not contemporary. The duet* document is an interpolation in the his- 
tory of Sturleson, whose zealous curiosit-v could hardly have neglected tin* 
discovery of a continent. The geographical details art; too vague to sus- 
tain u conjecture; the account.# of the mild winter and fertile soil are, on 
any modem hypothesis, fictitious or exaggerated: the description of the 
natives applies only to the Esquimaux, inhabitants of hyperborean regions, 
the remark which should define the length of the shortest winter's dav, 
has received interpretations adapted to every latitude from New York h» 
Cape Farewell; and Yinland has been sought in all directions, from Crccic 
land and the bt. Lawrence to Africa.’ IdmtcrofV a History, vol. i., pp. b-l> 
Irving says that as far as he ‘lias had experience in tracing these stories ot 
early discoveries of portions of the New World, he lias generally found 
them very confident deduction# drawn from very vague and questionable 
facts. Learned men an; too prom; to give substance to mere shadows, when 
they assist some preconceived theory. Most of tJic.sc accounts, when di- 
vested of the erudite comments of their editors, have proved little better 
than the traditionary fables, noticed in another part of this work, respit- 
ing the imaginary islands of St. Borondon. and of flic Seven Cities.’ < •>- 
hunbm , vol. iii., p. 434. All of which would certainly he true enough of 
most theories, hut that it was erroneous as far as the Northmen’s visits arc 
concerned, has, L think, been conclusively shown in later years. 
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America is found in the celebrated Codex Fla.toiensis 
a work that was finished in the year 1387, or 1895 at 
the latest. This collection, made with great care, 
and executed in the highest style of art, is now pre- 
served in its integrity in the archives of Copenha- 
gen. These manuscripts were for a time supposed to 
be lost, but were ultimately found safely lodged in 
their repository in the monastery library of the island 
of Flato, from whence they were transferred to Co- 
penhagen with a large quantity of other literary ma- 
terial collected from various localities. LI' these Sagas 
which refer to America were interpolations, it would 
have early become apparent, as abundant means exist 
for detecting frauds; yet those who have examined 
the whole question do not find any evidence that in- 
validates their historical statements. In the absence, 
therefore, of respectable testimony to the contrary, 
we accept it as a fact that the Sagas relating" to 
America are the productions of men who gave them 
iu their present form nearly, if not quite, an entire 
century before the age of Columbus.”* 115 

The accounts of the voyages as given in the origi- 
nal manuscripts are too numerous and prolix to be 
reproduced in their entirety here; but 1 will en- 
deavor to give a resume of them, following, to a 

?l ' ; Mt mi#ht also ho argued, if it were at all necessary, that, if these 
Sii^as wore post-Columbian compositions drawn up by Icelanders who were 
jealous of the fame of the Genoese navigator, we should certainly he aide 
tu point, out somethin, either iu their structure, bearing, or style, by which 
■t would he indicated. Vet such is not the case. Those writings reveal 
no anxiety to show the connection of the Northmen with the jjreat. land 
lying at the west. The authors do not see anything: at all remarkable or 
meritorious in the explorations, which won* conducted simply for the pur- 
p" s c of gain. Those marks which would certainly have been impressed 
i\v a more modern writer forging a historical composition designed to show 

occupation of the country before tlic time of ('otumhus, are wholly 
wanting. There is no special pleading or rivalry, and no desire to show 
prior and superior knowledge ot the country to which the navigators had 
' !( >m time to time sailed. We only discover a straightforward, honest cm 
'"‘Avor to tell the story of certain men’s live*. This is done in a simple, 
cries* way, and with evefy indication of a desire to mete out even handed 
.PM ice 1o all.. And candid readers who come to the subject with minds 
train prejudice, will he powerfully impressed with the belief that they 
l \ u ' r( -*ading authentic histories written bv honest mem’ Frc-Uoliuubiati 
Jhsr ' Awrr., pp. xii.-xlii. 
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great extent, an ‘abstract of the historical evidence 
for tiie discovery of America by the Scandinavians 
in the tenth, century/ given in the Journal of the 
Koval Geographical Society. 217 

Eric the Red, in the spring of 980, 218 emigrated 
from Iceland to (Greenland, and founded a settlement 
there. One of his companions was Heriulf Bardson, 
whose son, Biarne, was at that time absent on a 
trading voyage to Norway. Biarne, on his return to 
Iceland, resolved “still to spend the following winter, 
like all the preceding ones, with his lather,” and to 
that end set sail for Breen land. But, owing to the 
northerly winds and fogs, and to the fact that neither 
he nor any of his followers had ever navigated these 
seas before, Biarne lost his way. When the weather 
cleared up they found themselves in sight of a 
strange land, which they left • to larboard. After 
two days’ sail they again sighted land; and once 
more standing out to sea, they, after three days, saw 
land a third time, which proved to be an island. 
Again they boro away, and after four days’ sailing 
reached Greenland. 

Some time after this, Leif, a son of Erie the Red, 
having hoard of Biarne’s discoveries, bought his ship, 
manned it with a crew of thirty men, and set out 
from Greenland, about the year i 000. The first land 
they sighted was that which Biarne had seen last; 
this they named Helluland. 219 They put out to sea 

2?7 Vol. viii., p. 114, et seq. 

218 The exact dates in these relations T cannot, vouch for; hut the several 
authors who have written on the subject, dill’er by only a year or two. 

‘JLdluland, from Hdht, a Hat stone, an abundance of which ma> be 
found in Labrador and the region round about.’ A- Coxitis Pni-( 1 oliutioi‘<i> 
Amrr,, j>. '28. ‘From data in the Landnama and several other anciei'f 
India ndie. geographical works, we may gather that, the distance of a day’s sail- 
ing was estimated at from twenty-seven to thirty jdiieal miles (tier* 

rnan or Danish, of which tifteen are equal to a decree; each of these accord- 
ingly equal to four English sea-miles). From the island of Hclluland, 
afterwards called Little Hclluland, lliarne sailed to Ileriulfsnes (Ikigcii) in 
(Lvenliuid, with strong south-westerly gales, in four days, The distance 
between that cape and NnrfumiifltnHt is about Jf>() miles, which will cor- 
respond, when we take into consideration the strong gales. In modem 
descriptions it is stated that this land partly consists of naked, rocky Ikd*. 
where no tree, not even a shrub, can grow, and which are therefore usually 
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and soon came to another land, which they named 
Markland. 2 ' 20 Again' they stood out to sea, and after 
t wo days came to an island. Tliey then sailed west- 
ward, and afterwards went on shore at a place where 
a, river, issuing from a lake, foil into the sea. .Bring- 
ing their ship up the river, they anchored in the lake, 
lie >re they settled for a time, and finding vines in 
the country, they named it Vinland. 221 In the spring 
they returned to Greenland. 

This expedition to Vinland was much talked of, 
and Thorwald, Leif’s brother, thought that the new 
country had not been thoroughly enough explored. 
Then Leif lent Iris ship to Thorwald, who set out 
for Vinland about the year 1002. There he and his 
crew wintered, and about the year 1004 they set sail 
to the eastward. On this voyage Thorwald was 
killed by the natives. At his request his followers 
returned to Vinland and buried his remains there. 
In 1005 they sailed again to Greenland, bearing the 
sad news of his brother’s death to Leif. 

Thorsteiu, Erie’s third son, soon afterwards set out 
in the same ship for Vinland, to fetch his brother’s 
body. .He was accompanied by his wile Gudrida, 
and twenty-live strong men, but after tossing about 
<>n the ocean during the whole summer, they finally 
landed again on the Greenland coast, where Thor- 
steiu died during the winter. 


rallod P><irrcns\ thus answering completely to the hdlur of the ancient 
Northmen, from which they named the country.’ Abstract of Hist. JUriif, 
in Lomi, (rcntj. Sf)i \ . Jour., vol. viii., p. 

‘Markhmd was situate to the south-west of Helluhuid, distant about 
da.\s' sail, or about, from eighty to ninety miles. If is therefore Mont 
<»f which tin* descriptions "*iveu by later writers answer to that 
L’iwu hv the. ancient Northmen of Markhmd.’ lb. 

} } inland, was situate at the distance of two days’ sail, eonsnjucntly 

a ,n ai from fifty-four to sixty miles, in a south-western direction from 
■parkland. The distance from Cape Sable to Cape Cod is stated in nau- 
ih al works as being W. by S. about seventy leagues, that, is, about- iiity- 
miles, lharne’s description of the coasts is very accurate, and in the 
la tad Minute to the eastward (between which and the promontory that 
' 1 '‘iHms to eastward and northwa.nl Leif sailed) we recognize Nantucket, 
'•<* ancient Northmen found there many shallows {(/rtuntso' fui 
bio«h*i-[j navigators make mention at the same place “of numerous rills and 
1,1 iUT finals, ” and say “that the whole presents an aspect of drowned 
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The next voyage to Vinland was made by one 
Thorfinn Karlsethe, a man of noble lineage, who 
occupied his time in merchant voyages and was 
thought a good trader. In the summer of 1006 he 
fitted out his ship in Iceland for a voyage to Green- 
land, attended by one 8 nor re Thorbrandson and a 
crew of forty men. At the same time another ship 
was fitted out for the same' destination by Biarne 
Grimoltson and Thorhall Gamlason, and manned with 
a crew of forty men also. All being ready, the two 
ships put out to sea, and both arrived safely at 
.Ericsfiord in Greenland, where Leif and Gudrida, the 
widow of Leif’s late brother, Thorstein, dwelt. 
H etc Thorfinn fell in love with the fair Gudrida, and 
with Leif’s consent, married her that winter. 

The discovery of Vinland was much talked of 
among the settlers, for they all believed that it was 
a good country, and that a voyage there Would bo 
very profitable; and Thorfinn was urged and at 
length persuaded to undertake the adventure. Ac- 
cordingly, in the spring of 1007 he fitted out his ship, 
and Biarne Grimoltson and Thorhall Gamlason did 
the same with theirs. A third ship, commanded hy 
one Thorward, also joined the expedition. And on 
Thorward’s ship a man named Thorhall, ‘commonly 
called the hunter,’ who had been the huntsman of 
Eric in the summer, and his steward in the winter, 
also went. 

As this is probably the most important of all the 
Northmen’s voyages to America., 1 will give it in 
full: “They sailed first to the Westerbygd, ami 
afterwards to Blarney. From thence they sailed in 
a southerly direction to Helluland, where they found 

land.”* Id . , pp. 121-2. ‘The loading evidences serve to attest Hint. Yin 
land was the present, very marked seaboard area of New England. Tin 1 
nautical facts have been carefully examined by Professors Kafn and N I n.u- 
nusen, and the historical data adapted to the configuration of the tva-t 
which has Cape Cod as its distinguishing trait. All this seems to h o 1 ' 
been done with surprising accuracy, and is illustrated by the present laid 1 
state of the arts in Denmark and Cernmnv.’ ScluulcrnfVs Arch., vol. 
p. 111. 
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many foxes. From thence they sailed again two 
days in a southerly direction to Markland, a country 
overgrown with wood, and plentifully stocked with 
animals. Leaving this, they continued sailing in a 
S. \Y. direction lor a long time, having the land to 
starboard, until they at length came to Kialarnes ," 2 
where there were trackless deserts and long beaches 
and sands, called by them Furdustrandir. When 
they had past these, the land began to be indented 
by inlets. They had two Scots with them, Hake 
and liekia, whom Leif had formerly received from 
the Norwegian King Olaf Tryggvason, and who were 
very swift of foot. They put them on shore, recom- 
mending them to proceed in a S.W. direction, and 
explore the country. After the lapse of three days 
they returned bringing with them some grapes and 
some ears of wheat, which grew wild in that region. 
They continued their course until they came to a 
place where a firth penetrated far into the country. 
Oif the mouth of it was an island past which there 
ran strong currents, which was also the case farther 
up the firth. On the island there were an immense 
number of eydorducks, so that it was scarcely possi- 
ble to walk without treading on their eggs. They 
called the island Straumey (Stream- Tsle), and the 
firth Straumfiordr (Stream- Firth ).- 22 They landed on 
the shore of this firth, and made preparations for 
their winter residence. The country was extremely 
beautiful. They confined their operations to explor- 
ing the country. Thorhall afterwards wished to 
proceed in a N. direction in quest of Vineland. 

222 ‘Kialarncs (from KioJr. a keel, and urs, a cape, most likely so named 
on account of its striking resemblance to the keel of a ship, particularly 

one of the Ion** ships of the ancient Northmen) must consequently he 
<f/>r (W, the Nauset of the Indians, which modem geographers have 
minet ime.s likened to a liorn. and sometimes to a sickle or svthe/ Id., 

1 

‘The. Straumfiordr of the ancient Northmen is supposed to he Buz- 
' 'v/ v and Straumey, Martha’s Vineyard; although the account of 

\ hl ‘ l,,i my eggs found there would seem more precisely to correspond to the 
, 1 1 1 V 1 which lies otf the entrance of Vineyard Sound, and which at this 
“ay is for the same reason called Egg Island Ib. 
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Karlsefne chose rather to go to the S.W. Thorhall. 
and along with him eight men, quitted them, and 
sailed past Furdustrandir and Kialarnes, but they 
were driven by westerly gales to the coast of Ireland, 
where, according to the accounts of some traders, 
they were beaten and. made slaves. Karlsefne, to- 
gether with Snorre and Iliarne, and the rest of the 
ships’ companies, in all 1 51 (cxxxr.) men, sailed 
southwards, and arrived at the place, where! a river 
falls into the sea from a lake. Opposite to the 
mouth of the river were large islands. They steered 
into the lake, and called the place Hop (t Ilnjw). 
On the low grounds they found fields of wheat grow- 
ing wild, and on the rising grounds vines. While 
looking about one morning they observed a great 
number of canoes. On exhibiting friendly signals 
the canoes approached nearer to them, and the 
natives in them looked with astonishment at those 
they met there. These people wore sallow-coloured 
or ill-looking, had ugly heads of hair, large eyes, and 
broad checks. After they had gazed at them for a 
while, they rowed away again to the S.W. past the 
cape. Karlsefne and his company had erected their 
dwelling-houses a little above the hay; and there 
they spent the winter. No snow fell, and the cattle 
found their food in the open field. One morning 
early, in the beginning of 1008, they descried a num- 
ber of canoes coming from the S.W. past the cape. 
Karlsefne having held up a white shield as a friendly 
signal, they drew nigh and immediately commenced 
bartering. These people chose in preference red 
(doth, and gave furs and squirrel skins in exchange. 
They would fain also have bought swords and speais, 
but these Karlsefne and Snorre prohibited their peo- 
ple from selling them. In exchange for a skin en- 
tirely gray the Skrellings took a piece of cloth of a 
span in breadth, and hound it round their heads. 
Their barter was carried on this way for some iii'ot 1 * 
The Northmen then found that their cloth was k 
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..inning to grow scarce, whereupon they cut it up in 
smaller pieces, not broader than a finger’s breadth ; 
vet the Skrollings gave as much for these smaller 
pieces as they had formerly given for the larger ones, 
ei- even more. Karlsefne also caused the women to 
|, ear out milk soup, and the Skrollings relishing the 
taste of it, they desired to buy it in preference to 
everything else, so they wound up their trallic by 
carrying away their bargains in their bellies. "Whilst 
this traffic was going on, it happened that a bull, 
which Karlsefne had brought along with him, came 
out of the wood and bellowed loudly. At this the 
Sb rollings got terrified and rushed to their canoes, 
and rowed away southwards. About this time (Ju- 
drida, Karlsefne’s wife, gave birth to a son, who 
received the name of Snorre. In the beginning of 
the following winter the Skrollings came again in 
much greater numbers; they showed symptoms of 
hostility, setting up loud yells. Karlsefne caused 
the red shield to he borne against them, whereupon 
they advanced against each ether, and a battle com- 
menced. There was a galling discharge of missiles. 
The Skrollings luiu a sort of war slings. They ele- 
vated on a polo a tremendously largo hall, almost the 
size of a sheep’s stomach, and of a bluish colour; this 
they swung from the pole upon land over Karlsefne’s 
people, and it descended with a fearful crash. This 
-truck terror into the Northmen, and they fled along 
the river. T’reydisa onmo out and saw them flying; 
■"he thereupon exclaimed, ‘ How can stout men like 
you tly from these miserable earths, whom l thought 
you could knock down like cattle? If I had only a 
weapon, l ween I could light hotter than any of you.’ 
I boy heeded not her words. She tried to keep pace 
'Villi them, but the advanced state of her pregnancy 
Retarded her. She however followed them into the 
'■ood. There she encountered a dead body. It was 
1 borbrand Snorrason; a flat stone was sticking fast 
111 bus head. His naked sword lav by his side. 
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This she took up, and prepared to defend herself. 
She uncovered her breasts, and dashed them against 
the naked sword. At this sight the Skrellings be- 
came terrified, and ran off to their canoes. Karlsefim 
and the rest now came up to her and praised her 
courage. Karlsefne and his people were now become 
aware that, although the country held out many ad- 
vantages, still the life that they would have to lead 
here would be one of constant alarm from the hostile 
attacks of the natives. They therefore made prepa- 
rations for departure, with the resolution of returning 
to their own country. They sailed eastward, and 
came to Streamfirth. Ivarlsefne then took one of 
the ships, and sailed in quest of Thorhull, while the 
rest remained behind. They proceeded northwards 
round Kialarnes, and after that were carried to tlic 
north-west. The land lay to larboard of them. 
There were thick forests in all directions, as far as 
they could see, with scarcely any open space. They 
considered the hills at Hope and those which they 
now saw as forming part of one continuous range. 
They spent the third winter at Streamfirth. Kmi- 
sefne’s son Snorre was now three years of age. 
When they sailed from Vineland they had a south- 
erly wind, and came to Markland, where they met 
with five Skrellings. They caught two of them (two 
boys), whom they carried away along with them, and 
taught them the Norse language, and baptised them; 
these children said that their mother was called Ve- 
thilldi and their father IJvrege; they said that the 
Skrellings were ruled by chieftains (kings), one of 
whom was called AvalhJamon, and the other Valdi- 
clida; that.- there were no houses in the country, hat 
that tin.* people dwelled in holes and caverns. 33iarne 
drimolfson was driven into the Irish Ocean, and 
came into waters that were so infested hv worms, 
that their ship was in consequence reduced to a sink- 
ing state. Some of the crew, however, wore saved 
in the boat, as it had been smeared with seal-oil tar. 
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which is a preventive against the attack of worms. 
Karlsefhe continued his voyage to Greenland, and 
arrived at Ericsfiord.” 

During the same summer that Karlsefne returned 
from Vinland, a ship arrived at Greenland from Nor- 
way, commanded by two brothers, Hedge and Firm- 
boge. And Freydisa, she who had frightened the 
►Skrellings, went to them and proposed they should 
make a voyage to Vinland, and she offered to go 
with them on condition that an equal share of what 
they obtained there should be hers; and they agreed 
to this. It was arranged between the brothers and 
Freydisa that each should have thirty lighting men, 
besides women. But Freydisa secretly brought away 
live men more than the allotted number. They 
reached Vinland and spent the winter there. During 
their stay Freydisa prevailed on her husband to slay 
the two brothers and their followers; the women that 
were with them she killed with her own hand. In 
the spring of the next year they returned to Green- 
land ." 4 

In the latter part of the tenth century , 225 one Are 
Maroon, of Iceland, was driven by storms to Hvitra- 
mannaland, or Land of the Whitemen. This country, 
which was also called Great Ireland, has been thought 
to be “probably that part of the Coast of North 
America which extends southwards from Chesapeak 
Bay, including North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
and Florida .” 220 Here, also, one Bidrn Asbrandson 
is said to have ended his days . 227 

Sec Abstract of J list. Erid., in Loud. Gcoy. Sac.., Jour., vol. viii., p. 

1 14, ot se<i. , a ml Ik Costa's Pre-Col u mbi au Disc. A mer. , p. II , ct mh). 

' h ' J In t lie year 983, according to Abstract of Hist. Erid., in Loud. (levy. 
■W., Jour., vol. viii., p. 125, Do Costa makes it 928. Pre-Columbian 
Dtsr. A mer., p. 85. 

22 G ‘professor Hafa in, what seems to the author, his needless anxiety 
I" fix the locality of the White-man's land in America, says that, as this 
p;nt of the manuscript is dillicult to decipher, the original letters may have 
changed, and vi inserted instead of xx, or xi, which numerals would 
lone for the voyager to reach the coast of America, in the vicinity 
Florida. Smith in his Dialoyucs , has even gone so far as to suppress 
die term six altogether, and substitutes., 14 by a number of days sail un- 
Vol. v. 8 
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T do not propose to give here all that has been 
said about these voyages, as it would not be perti- 
nent to the question which we are reviewing, namely, 
the origin of the Americans. Indeed, the entire, 
subject of the Northmen’s voyages and colonization, 
might almost be said to be without our province, as 
it is not asserted that they were actually the first 
inhabitants of the New World. 

The relics that have been thought to prove their 
former presence in the continent, are neither numer- 
ous nor important. One of these is the Dighton 
Bock, of which 1 have had occasion to speak before, 
in connection with the Phoenician theory.* 28 In 1824, 
a stone engraved with Runic characters was found on 
the island of Ivingiktorsoak, on the western coast of 
Greenland.* 9 

’Priest is strongly inclined to believe that a glass 


known.” Tins is simply trifling with the subject. In (Iron I and', s- llis- 
Inriskr .\Uu(lr.s,mvrl(t\ rhieliy the work of Finn Magnussen, no question 
is raised on this point. The various versions all •jive the number six, 
which limits the voyage to the vicinity of the Azores. Sohouing, to whom 
we are so largely indebted for the best edition of llcimskrmglu, lays the 
scene of Matson’s adventure at those islands, and suggests that they may 
at that time have covered a larger extent of territory than the present, and 
that they may have su tiered from earthquakes and floods, adding, ‘’It. is 
likely, ami all circumstances show, that the said land has been a piece of 
North America.” This is a hold, though not. very unreasonable hypothesis, 
especially as the volcanic character of the islands is well known. In 1808, 
a volcano rose to the height of 11, riot) feet. Yet Schoning’s surest ion is 
not needed. The fact that the islands were not inhabited when discos en d 
by the Portuguese does not. howeser, settle anything against Schdning, be- 
cause in tin* course of live hundred years, the people might either imu: 
migrated, or been swept away by pestilence. (iriiuland's llistoriskr. Min- 
<lrsnorrkcr, (vol. i, p. 150), says simply, that “It is thought that he (Arc 
Marson) ended his days in America, or at all events in one of the larger 
islands of the west. Some think that it was one of the Azoru islands."’ 
J)t: Cosin' ft PrcA'ol tunbiati Disc. Atnn\, p. 87. 

Abstract of Hist. E rid. , in Loud. Hay/. Soc ., Jour., vol. viii., p. 125; 
])r. Costas Prr-( '<,/tu/ihi((fi. J)isc. Amr.r p. 89, et seq. 

2 * q See Sr in f/c raft's Arch., vol. i., ]>]>. 110, et seq., for plate and dis- 
cussion of Dighton Kook, 

m ft bore the following inscription: Elliyr. Sigraps: son: r. ok. Jjjtnma 
Tortarson: ok: Enri/S. osson: faugardag. in: ft/rir gagndag flolpu: rnrd* 
tr. ok rj/dti: M. C. XXXV\ or, Erling Sighaitssonr, ok Bjnrnc Enalursor, 
ok Endridi oddsson laugardaginn fyrir gagndag Ji/odu varda pcsso ok 
riiddu Ht%\ Vest-a-dhe: Filing Sigvatson, Ifj'arne Thonlarson, et Ft* 
dride Oddson erigerent cos monceaux dc pierres le sainedi avuut le j;»«rr 
noriiim* Gagndag (le 25 avrilj et ils nettoyerent lit place en J 135.’ lVurd<n, 
Errhnrhes, p. 152. 
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l>ottle about the size of a common junk bottle, “hav- 
jn<r a stopple in its nuzzle,” an iron hatchet edged 
with steel, the remains of a blacksmith’s forge, and 
some ploughed -up crucibles, all found in the town of 
Pompey, Onondaga County, New York, are of Scan- 
dinavian origin . 230 

JBrasseur de Bourbourg has found many words in 
(he languages of Central America which bear, lie 
thinks, marked Scandinavian traces; little can he 
proven by this, however, since he finds as many 
other words that as strongly resemble Latin, Greek, 
English, French, and many other languages. The 
learned Abbe believes, moreover, that some of the 
ancient traditions of the Central American nations 
point to a north-east origin . 231 Yiollet-le-Duc is 
struck with the similarity that existed between the 
religious customs and ideas of the ancient Northmen 
and of the Quiches as expressed in the I’opol Yuli . 232 

yai ‘\Y>. 1 in vo noticed tlio discovery of a place called Estotilnnd, sup- 
posed to ho Nova Scotia, in Flat, the inhabitants of which were Kuropeaus, 
who cultivated •'rain, lived in stone houses, and manufactured /wrr, as in 
Kurope at that day. Now, from the year Kbit, till the time of the first 
settlements made in Onondaga county, by the present inhabitants, is about 
•103 years. Is it not. possible, therefore, that this ^lass bottle, with some 
hi i til of liquor in it, may have been derived from this Kstotilaml, having 
been originally brought from Kurupc; as j'lass had heeu in use there, more 
or loss, from the year (>t>4, till the Scandinavians colonized Iceland, Green- 
land, and Kslotiland, or Newfoundland.' P nest's Amcr. Anfi</., j>]>. 200-1. 

‘Malgrd les reclamations <|iie mos suppositions souleverent de divers 
coles of les sou ri res iueredulcs qitVllcs appoloront sur les Idvres de plusieurs 
•le nos savants dont je respeete et lnmore les eonnaissanees, je persiste plus 
(juc jamais dans ropinion <|iie j'exprimais alors; plus j ‘usance dans mes 
etudes americaines }dus je demeure convaincu dos relations <}ui existereut, 
miter ieurement a Ghristophe Golomh, outre le Nouveau-Momle et les con- 
trees sit tides h Forient de I’autre cote de Focean At hint iijne., et plus je suis 
persuade quo les Seandinaves out. du, a une periode memo plus roculee (pie 
eelhi dont vos (lh*of. Itafn’s) interessants memoires rapport cut le souvenir, 
eiajgier vers le continent amcricuiu.’ Brasscur tic Bo nr injury, in Sour riles 
Aiuifdcc tfra Voy ISfvS, tom. elx., pp. 2G1-92. 

m ‘11 est impossible de ne point etre frappe de Fanalo^io qui existe on- 
b'e les idee a hramaniques sur la divinite et les passages du Popul-Yuh cites 
i’cts haul. Mats si nous consuHons les traditions beaueou)) ]dus recent es, 
•'..uservees memo apres l’etablissement du christiauisme cn Suede, nous 
b-o uve rons encore, entre les coutumes reli^ieuses ties populations do ees 

i'c<‘s et cellos qui nous "sout retracees dans le Popul-Y uh, plus d’un 
1 o ] nn >rt. 5 Yialh1-lc~l)iu\ in Charuay, It nines Amcr., pp. 41-2. See farther 
Guieeruin^ emigration to America from nortb-u esteru Kurnpo: Milch ill, in 
Aitfnp Sot:., Transact. ol. i., p. 341, et seq. ; Priest's Autrr. Antap, 
S(, s<tered notices, pp. 88-9, ‘234-329; Jiobcrtsotis Hist. Amcr., vol. i., pp. 
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We come now to the theory that the Americans, 
or at least part of them, are of Celtic origin. In 
the old Welsh annals there is an account of a voyage 
made in the latter half of the twelfth century, 2 *' by 
one Madoc, a son of Owen Gwynedd, prince of North 
Wales. The story goes, that after the death of 
Gwynedd, his sons contended violently for the sov- 
ereignty. Madoc, who was the only peaceable one 
among them, determined to leave his disturbed 
country and sail in search of some unknown land 
where ho might dwell in peace. He accordingly pro- 
cured an abundance of provisions and a few ships 
and embarked with his friends and followers. For 
many months they sailed westward without finding 
a resting-place; but at length they came to a large 
and fertile country, where, after sailing for some dis- 
tance along the coast in search of a convenient land- 
ing-place, they disembarked, and permanently settled. 
After a time Madoc, with part of his company, re- 
turned to Wales, where he fitted out ten ships with 
all manner of supplies, prevailed on a large number 
of his countrymen to join him, and once more sot 


278-80; Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. i., pp. 110-11, 120 4; Brassntr dc Dour- 
bunny, in NouvcUcs A unities dm Joy., 187)5, tom. cxlvii., pp. 157-8; Violfet- 
le.-Duc , iti Ckarnai /, Haines Anar.. ]>]>. 11, 18-19, 25-1, 42-3; Warden , 
Jlrdtn'chcs, pp. 14(5-51; Montan ns, N inure U r eere/d, pp. 28 -30, 117; Tsc/iu- 
di \ v Peruvian Antiy ., pp. 3-7, 21-2; Malte-Jtrun, Precis dr la CN'og., tom. 
i, } pp. 107 S; Dads' Dismarry of New England by the, Northmen.’, Haiti 
win's A uc. Amer.. pp. 270-85; Dans' Anc.. Amer., pp. 13 31; Tf /tor's Ana- 
hnac, pp. 278-0; Ail'nlloh's Researches on Amer., pp. 21-2; JSeinfon's Abbe 
It cassette, in Lip/dncotPs May., vol. i., p. 70, ctsoq.; Smith's Human Sue- 
des, ]>. 237; Dauber, ( irsrhirbfe dee Sehifffuhrf; Hermes , Euidecknny con 
A nice., pp. 1)31; Fosters Pre-Hist. Hares, pp. 300-400; Hill's Anti y. »J 
Anar.; Wilson's Prehisf. Man, pp. 304-420; Kruger's Disco r. Anar.. pp- 
1-131; Do, net} cch' $ Deserts, \ol. i., pp. 53-01, 401,11 1-12; Ikaufm/s }bx. 
Jllnstr., p. 322; Hrassrur de Dourhoury, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp- 18 
Id., Popot Vtt/t, pp. li.-liv., lxx\ix.-xoii. ; Hist. May., vol. ix., pp. 301 5; 
Gondra , in Prescott, Hist. Cong. Alex., tom. iii., ]>. 15; Humboldt's Exam. 
Crit., t. 0111 . ii., pp. 83104, 105-20; Irving's Columbus, vol. iii., pp. 432 - 10; 
Humboldt, Cues, tom. i., p. 230; K/cnun , Cult ur- (Jcsch irh te, tom. v., PP- 
1G4-7I; Jlajinesquc, The American Nations; Urasseur de Dourhoury, Qnotrc 
Lett res, p. 17; Williamson's Observations on Climate.; Zv.stermains Colo- 
nization of America by Northwestern Euro/ wans; Farcy, Disco nr s, in Ad H b 
Alex., tom. i., tliv. i., pp. 48-0; Simpsons Nor., p. 150; Schoolcraft, in 
Amer. Ethuo. Soc., Transact., vol. i., pp. 391- G. 

About 1 169-70. 
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sail for the new colony, which, though we hear no 
more about him or his settlement, he is supposed to 
have reached safely . 234 

The exact location of Madoc’s colony has only 
been guessed at. Baldwin says it is supposed that 
lie settled ‘somewhere in the Carolinas.’ Caradoe, 
in his history of Wales , 235 lias no doubt that the 
country where Madoc established his colony was 
Mexico; this he thinks is shown by three facts: first, 
the Mexicans believed that their ancestors came from 
a beautiful country afar off inhabited by white peo- 
ple; secondly, they adored the cross; and thirdly, 
several Welsh names are found in Mexico. Peter 
Martyr affirms that the aborigines of Virginia, as 
well as those of (Guatemala, celebrate the memory of 
an ancient and illustrious hero, named Madoc. Har- 
court, in the preface to the account of bis voyage to 
(luiana , 236 says that that part of America was dis- 

M4 4 All tin’s is related in old Welsh annals preserved in the abbeys 
of railway and SI rat blur... This emigration of Prince Mndng is men- 
tioned in the preserved works of several Welsh hards who lived before the 
lime of Columbus. It. is mentioned by Hakluyt, vho had his aoeount of 
it. from writings of the hard (hit tun Owen. As the Northmen had been 
in New England over one hundred and fifty years when Prince Madras 
went forth to select a place for his settlement, he knew very well there 
was a continent on the other side of the Atlantic, for he had knowledge of 
their voyages to America; and knowledge of them was also prevalent in 
Ireland. II is emigration took place when Henry II. was king of England, 
hut in that age the English knew little or nothing of Welsh affairs in 
such a way as to connect them with English history very elosoh.’ Haiti- 
■wilt's A nr. A ntcr., p, 280. See also Jlutnbukff. Ksitm. (\ rit tom. ii,, 
]>p. 11*2-9; Farcy , Discours, in Anlitf. J fe.r.. tom. i., div. i., pp. 49-50. 

' before wee passed these Hands, under the lee of the higger ihind. we 
anchored, the wind being at north-east, with intent to refresh ourselves 
with the fowles of these ilands. They are of divers sorts, and in great- 
pleat ie, as pengwins, wilde duekes, guiles, and gannets; of the priiicipall 
wc j at rp< )S(M I to make provisions, and those were the pengwins; which in 
Wi'lsh, ns l have beene enformed, signitieth a white head. Ermn whieh 
derivation, and many other Welsh denominations given by the Indians, or 
their predecessors, some doe inforre that America was lirst. peopled with 
^ chli-iuen; and Montezanna, king, or rather empe roar of Mexico, did re- 
C‘>iiat. unto the Spaniards, at their first, eommiug, that his atmeestors came 
hum a tarre couutrie, and were; white people. Which, conferred with an 
inineient eroniclc. that I have read many yea res since, may be conjectured 
tp h'c a priime of Wales, who many hundreth ycares since, with eertaine 
i ,l l‘pes, say led to the westwards, with intent to make new discoveries. 

,, , Nva * V ev<il Jl fter heard of.’ Hawkins' Voy in Hakluyt Soc.. p. 111. 

'" J Written in Welsh, translated into English by Humphrey Lh\ yd. 
^ulpublislicd by Dr David Powel in 1584. 

' Dedicated to Prince Charles, und published in 1013. 
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covered and possessed by the Welsh prince, Madoc. 
Herbert, according to Martyr, says that the land 
discovered by the prince was Florida or Virginia. 2 -' 17 
Catlin is inclined to believe that Madoc entered the 
Mississippi at Balize and made bis way up the river, 
or that he .landed somewhere on the Florida coast. 
He thinks the colonists pushed into the interior and 
finally settled on the Ohio river; alterwards, being 
driven from that position by the aboriginal tribes, 
they advanced up the Missouri liver to the place 
where they have been known for many years by tin; 
name of Mandans, “a corruption or abbreviation, 
perhaps, of Madawgwys, the name applied by the 
Welsh to the followers of Madawc.” The canoes of 
the Mandans, Mr Catlin. tells us, which, are alto- 
gether different from those ol all other tribes, cor- 
respond exactly to the Welsh coracle f'* the peculi- 
arity of their physical appearance was such that 
when he first saw. them he “was under the instant 
conviction that they were an amalgam of a native, 
with some civilized race,” and the resemblance that 
exists between their language and Welsh, is, in Ids 
opinion, very striking. 2 * 1 There have been Severn! 
reports that traces of the Welsh colony and of their 
language have been discovered among the native 
tribes, but none of them seem entitled to full credit. 
The best known report of this kind, and the one that 
claims, perhaps, the most respectful consideration, is 
that of the I lev. Morgan Jones, written in i(i8(i, and 
published in the ( uadinnans Mai/adnc for the year 
1740. In 1GG0 the reverend gentleman, with live 
companions, was taken prisoner by the Tuscarura 
tribe, who were about to put him to death when he 

s:i7 See Warden , lirehrrchett, pp. 154-7. 

They are ‘made of rturdiidca, 1 lie skins of buffaloes, stretched imd'T 
neath a frame made of willows or other boughs, and shaped nearly round, 
like a Tah; which the woman carries on her head from her wigwam to t lie 
water's edge, and having stepped into it, stands in front, and propels ii j»y 
dripping her paddle fonrrtnf, and drmvintj it to her, instead of paddii:<;- 
by t he side.’ Catlin? & A hut. Ind vol. ii. , p. 261. 

m See comparative vocabulary, lb. 
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soliloquized aloud in Welsh; whereupon they spared 
him and his companions, and treated them very 
civilly. After this Mr Jones stayed among them for 
lour months, during which time he conversed with 
them familiarly in the Welsh language, “and did 
preach to them in the same language three times a 
week. 

A. certain Lieutenant Huberts states that in 1801 
he met an Indian chief at Washington, who spoke 
Welsh “as fluently as if he had been born and 
brought uf> in the vicinity of Snowdon.” He said 
it was the language of his nation, the Asguaws, who 


‘- M0 As a good <lonl of importance lias boon attached to it, it will be as 
well to give Jones’ statement in full; it is as follows: ‘These presents 
(vilify all persons whatever, that in the year 1000, being an inhabitant of 
Virginia, and chaplain to Major General Bemud, of Mausoman County, 
the said Major General Bonnet and Sir William Berkeley sent two ships to* 
Port. Koval, now called South Carolina, which is sixty leagues southward 
of Cape Bair, and L was sent therewith to he their minister. Upon the 
Mli of April we set out from Virginia, and arrived at the harbor's mouth of 
hurt Koval the 10th of the same month, where we waited for the vest of 
the fleet I lull was to sail from Barhadoes and Bermuda with one Mr. West, 
who was to he deputy governor of said place. As soon as the fleet came 
in, the smallest vessels that were with ns sailed up the river to a place 
called the Oyster Burnt; there I continued about eight months, all which 
time boin^ almost starved for want of provisions: I and live more traveled 
timing'll the wilderness till we came to the Tuscnrora eountrv. There the 


Tuscarora Indians took us prisoners because we told them that we were 
hound to Konnock. That night they carried us to their town and shut us 
up close, to our no small dread. The next day they entered into a con- 
sultation about, us, and, after it was over, their interpreter told us that we 
nmst prepare ourselves to die next morning;, whereupon, being; very much 
dejected, 1 spoke to this eilcet in the British | Welsh) tongruc: “Have \ 
escaped so many dangers, and must [ now' he knocked on the head like a 
do;;!” Then presently came an Indian to me, which afterward appeared 
to he a war captain belonging; to the sachem of the l)oegs (whose original, 
I find, must needs he from the Old Britons), and took me- up by the middle, 


mol told me in the British l Welsh] tongue l should not die, and thereupon 
went to the emperor of Tuscnrora, and agreed for mv ransom and the men 
tied were wdth me. They (the I)oegs) then welcomed us to their town, 
an.d entertained us very civilly and cordially four mouths, during which 
Kmc 1 had the opportunity of conversing with them familiarly in the 
British [Welsh] language, and did preach t<» them in the same language 
Ke-ee limes a week, and they would confer with me about any thing that 
^vas difhcult therein, and at our departure they abundantly supplied us 
Aith whatever was necessary to our support and wadi doing. They arc 
pitied upon Pontigo Iliver, not far from (’ape Atros. This is a brief re- 
cital of my travels among the I )ocg Indians. Mokcax Jonks, 

the son of John Jones, of Basateg, near Newport, in the County 
of Monmouth. I am ready to conduct any Welshman or others 
to the country. 

Aew York, March 10th, 1GS5-6.’ Gentleman's May., 1710. 
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lived eight hundred miles north- west of Philadelphia. 
He knew nothing of Wales, but stated that his 
people had a tradition that their ancestors came to 
America from a distant country, which lay far to the 
east, over the great waters. Amongst other ques- 
tions, Lieutenant Heberts asked him how it was that 
his nation had preserved their original language so 
perfect; he answered that they had a law which 
forbade any to teach their children another tongue, 
until they were twelve years old. 241 

Another officer, one Captain Davies, relates that 
while stationed at a trading-post, among the Illinois 
Indians, lie was surprised to find that several Welsh- 
men who belonged to his company, could converse 
readily with the aborigines in Welsh. 242 Warden 
tells a story of a Welshman named Griffith, who 
was taken prisoner by the Shawnee tribe about the 
year 17G4. Two years afterwards, he and live 
Shawnees, with whom Ire was traveling about the 
sources of the .Missouri, fell into the hands of a. 
white tribe, who were about to massacre them when 
Griffith spoke to them in Welsh, explaining the 
object of their journey; upon this they consented to 
spare him and his companions. Ho could loam 
nothing of the history of these white natives, except 
that their ancestors had come to the Missouri from 
a far distant country. Griffith returned to the Shaw- 
nee nation, hut subsequently escaped and succeeded 
in reaching Virginia. 243 There are many other re- 

?41 Chnmhrrs finin'., vol. vi., p. 411. 

m ‘These accounts arc copied from manuscripts of Dr. W. O. Pugin - 
who, to her with Edward W illiams (the hard of Glamorgan), made dili- 
gent inquiries in America about forty years ago, when they collected up- 
wards of one hundred diUerent accounts of the Welsh Indians,’ Jb. k P iS 
reported by tiavellers in the west, that on the Hod. River .... very no t»' 
the southwest, a tribe of Indians has been found, whose manners, in >•' ■- 
oral respects, resemble the Welch . . % .They call themselves the MrEedm 
tribe, which having the Me or Mac attached to their name, points evi- 
dently to a European origin, of the Celtic description .... It is well amhcM- 
ticated that upwards of thirty years ago, Indians came to Kaskaskiu, as 
the territory, now flic Mate of Illinois, who spoke the Welch dialect. :mij 
were perfectly understood by two Welchmen then there, who convci <*d 
with them.’ Priest's A mrr. An fir/., pp. 2d0 2. 

243 Tiec/fcrc/u’Sj p. lo7. Griiliths related, his adventures to a native 
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ports of a similar kind, but these will be sufficient 
to show on what manner of foundation the Welsh 
theory rests, and to justify in a measure the out- 
spoken opinion of Mr Fiskc, that “Welch Indians 
are creatures of the imagination .” 241 

Lord Monboddo, a Scotchman, who "wrote in the 
seventeenth century, quotes several instances to show 
(hat the language of the native Highlanders was 
spoken in America. In one of the English expedi- 
tions to discover the North Pole, he relates, there 
were an Eskimo and a Scotchman, who, after a few 
days practice, were able to converse together readily, 
lie also states “that the Celtic language was spoken 
by many of the tribes of Florida, which is situated 
at the north end of the gulf of Mexico; and that he 
was well acquainted with a gentleman from the 
Highlands of .Scotland, who was several years in 
Florida, in a public character, and who stated that 
many of the tribes with whom he had become ac- 
quainted, had the greatest affinity with the Celtic in 
their language .” 245 

Claims have also been put in for an Irish dis- 
covery of the New World; St Patrick is said to 
have sent missionaries to the ‘ Isles of America ,’ 240 
and early writers have gravely discussed the proha- 


Kentucky, and tficy won 1 published in 1 SO t, by Mr Henry Tnulmin, one 
of the Judges of the territory of Mississippi. See Sfnddttrd's SLrfdtcs of 
Louisiana, p. 47o; PlriUithlyhia Medical and Physical Jaunted, vol. i., 
ISOo, 

A tucr. Anfiq. Sac., Trent sad., vol. i., p. 30*5. 

We read farther: * Hut what is still more remarkable, in their war 
he discovered, not only the sentiment*, hut several lines, the very 
s *iiue words as used in Ossittn's celebrated majestic, poem of the wars of 
he ancestors, who nourished about, thirteen hundred years ago. Tin- In- 
‘h*ui names of several of the streams, brooks, mountains and rocks of 
1 kn hia, are also the same which are given to similar objects, in the high- 
IbnfU <>f Scotland. 1 All this, could we believe it, would till ns with aston- 
iduni-nr.; hut the solution of the mvstery lies in the next sentence: ‘This 
iclchrated metaphysician (Monboddo) was a firm believer in the anciently 
j v |>oitcd account of America’s having been visited by a colony from Males 
u! »y previous to the discovery of Columbus.’ Priest's A titer. Anfiq., j>. 230. 
b e ibis being a. ‘Jinn believer 5 in a given theory that makes so many 
1 patent, to the enthusiast which are invisible to ordinary men. 

“ Mmmstikan Ih'itanniciun , pp. 131-2, 187- 8, cited in Ik. Costa's Prc * 
ombian Disc. Amer., p. xviii. 
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bility of Quetzaleoatl having been an Irishman. 
There is no great improbability that the natives 
of Ireland may have reached, by accident or other- 
wise, the north-eastern coasts of the new continent, 
in very early times, but there is certainly no evi- 
dence to prove that they did . 217 

The nations of southern Europe have not been 
entirely forgotten by the theorists on the question of 
origin. Those who have claimed for them the honor 
of first settling or civilizing America, are not many, 
however; nor is the evidence they adduce of a very 
imposing nature. 

La fi tau supposes the Americans to be descended 
from the ancient inhabitants of the Grecian archi- 
pelago, who were driven from their country by the 
subjects of Og, King of Bashan. In every partic- 
ular, he says, the people of the New World resoluble 
the Hellenes and Pelagians. Both were idolaters; 
used sacred fire; indulged in Bacchanalian revels; 
held formal councils; strong resemblances are to he 
found in their marriage customs, system of education, 
manner of hunting, fishing, and making war, in their 
games and sports, in their mourning and burial cus- 
toms, and in their manner of treating the sickA 
Garcia knew a man in Peru who knew of a rock on 
which was what looked very much like a Greek in- 
scription. The same writer says that the Athenians 
waged war with the inhabitants of Atlantis, and 
might therefore have heard of America. That the 
Greeks were navigators in very early times is shown 
by Jason’s voyage in search of the Golden Fleece. 
Both Greeks and Americans bored their ears and 
sang the deeds of their ancestors; besides which, 
many words are common to both peoples. 2 ® Bike 

247 Sop Kinyshoroitffh'ti Mcx. An tiff , vol. vi., pp. 188-90; D< v 
Prc-Cofunibitni Jhsr. Amn\, pp. xviii -x'x. 

m Mrr.nrs drs S/tuntf/cs Amrriymdns Cumparfics aux Mwnrs dc< l' 1 " 
iuiers Temps. IViris, 17*24. 

smj Carr ia, Orifjcn dc l os Ltd,, pp. 189-92. 
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Garcia, Mr Pidgeon also knew a man — a farmer of 
Montevideo, in Brazil — who in 1827 discovered in 
one of his Helds a flat stone, upon which was en- 
graven a Greek inscription, which, as far as it was 
legible, read as follows: “During the dominion of 
Alexander, the son of Philip, King of Macedon, in 
the sixtv-third Olympiad, Ptolemaios.” Deposited 
beneath the stone were found two ancient swords, a 
helmet, and a shield. On the handle of one of the 
swords was a portrait of Alexander; on the helmet 
was a beautiful design representing Achilles drag- 
ging the corpse of .Hector round the walls of Troy. 
“ From this discovery, it is evident”— to Mr Pidgeon 

“that the soil of .Brazil was formerly broken by 
Ptolemaios, more than a thousand years before the 
discovery by Columbus.” 200 Brasseur de Bourbourg 
seeks to identify certain of the American gods with 
Greek deities. 231 Jones finds that the sculpture at 
Uxmal very closely resembles the Greek style. 232 

The vastness of some of the cities built by the 
civilized Americans, the fine roads they constructed, 
their fondness for gladiatorial combats, and a few un- 
reliable accounts that Roman coins have been found 
nii the continent, constitute about all the evidence 
that is offered to show' that the Romans ever visited 
America. 233 

The story of Atlantis, that is, of a submerged, lost 
land that once lay to the west of Europe, is very old. 
It. was communicated to Solon, according to Plu- 
tarch, by the Egyptian priests of Psenophis, Sonchis, 

' ?,i) P id tjeon's Trad p. 16. 

fat-nda, Ildar imi y pp. ]xx.~Ixxx. 

2>1 Hist. Ane . A liter. , p. 107. In the Greeks of Homer T find the eus- 
!V ,lls ’ discourse, and manners of the Iroquois, Delawares, and iHiamis. 

1 In* tragedies of Sophocles and Duripides pair.! to me almost, literally the 

0 nt iuionts of the red-men r respecting necessity, fatality, the miseries of 

i!iin,; ‘ !l life, and the of blind destiny. \ otney's View of the Climate 

{ \t the. United States of America. London, 1804. 

JV Si-e Priest's Amer. Antiq., pp. .*185-90; Torqitemada , Mtmarq. Ind 
1o||> - p. 255; Scenes in Rocky lifts., pp. 199-202; ViHayuficrre, Hist 

1 /Co., p. (j; Kinysborouijh's Mex. Antiq., vol. vi., pp. 184, 527-8. 
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Heliopolis, and Safe; and if we may believe Plato, 
Solon did not hear of the events until nine thousand 
Egyptian years after their occurrence. Plato’s ver- 
sion is as follows: 

“Among’ the great deeds of Athens, of which 
recollection is preserved in our books, there is one 
which should be placed above all others. Our books 
tell that the Athenians destroyed an army which 
came across the Atlantic Sea, and insolently invaded 
Europe and Asia; for this sea was then navigable, 
and beyond the strait where you place the Pillars of 
Hercules there was an island huger than Asia, 
(Minor) and Libya combined. From this island one 
could pass easily to the other islands, and from these 
to the continent which lies around the interior sea. 
The sea on this side of the strait (the Mediterranean) 
of which we speak, resembles a harbor with a narrow 
entrance; but there is a genuine sea, and the land 
which surrounds it is a veritable continent. In the 
island of Atlantis reigned three kings with great and 
marvelous power. They had under their dominion 
the whole of Atlantis, several other islands, and some 
parts of the continent. At one time their power 
extended into Libya, and into Europe as far as Tvr 
rhenia, and, uniting their whole force, they sought to 
destroy our countries at a blow; but their defeat 
stopped the invasion and gave entire independence to 
all the countries this side of the Pillars of Hercules. 
Afterward, in one day and one fatal night, there 
came mighty earthquakes and inundations, which 
ingulf'd that Avar I ike people; Atlantis disappeared 
beneath the sea, and then that sea became inacocssi 
ble, so that navigation ceased on account of the 
quantity of mud which the ingulfed island left in it* 
place .” 254 

It is only recently that any important signification 
has been attached to this passage. It was previous!}' 

rA See Baldwin's Ant\ Amcr p. 177; Foster's P re- Hist. Baers, j?- 
394-5. 
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regarded rather as one of those fabulous accounts in 
winch the works of the writers of antiquity abound, 
than as an actual statement of facts. True, it had 
been frequently quoted to show that the ancients had 
a knowledge more or less vague of the continent of 
America, but no particular value was set upon the 
assertion that the mysterious land was ages ago sub- 
merged and lost in the ocean. But of late years it 
lias been discovered that traditions and records of 
cataclysms similar to that referred to by the Egyp- 
tian priests, have been preserved among the Amer- 
ican nations; which discovery has led several learned 
and diligent students of New World lore to believe 
that after all the story of Atlantis, as recorded by 
Plato, may be founded upon fact, and that in bygone 
ages there did actually exist in the Atlantic Ocean a 
great tract of inhabited country, forming perhaps 
part of the American continent, which by some 
mighty convulsion of nature was suddenly submerged 
and lost in the sea. 

Foremost among those who have held and advo- 
cated this opinion stands the Abbe Brasseur de 
Bourbourg. This distinguished Amerieaniste goes 
farther than his fellows, however, in that lie attempts 
to prove that all civilization originated in America, 
or the Occident, instead of in the Orient, as has 
always been supposed. This theory he endeavors to 
substantiate not so much by the < >ld World tradi- 
tions and records as by those of the Now World, 
using as his principal authority an anonymous manu- 
script written in the Nahua language, which he en- 
titles the Codex Chitnalpopoea. This work purports 
to he on the face of it a ‘History of the Kingdoms 
°i Culhuacan and Mexico,’ and as such it served 
Brasseur as almost his sole authority for the Toltee 
period of his llistoire des Nations Cieihsees. At 
that time the learned Abb<5 regarded the Atlantis 
theory, at least so far as it referred to any part ol 
America, as an absurd conjecture resting upon no 
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authentic basis . 255 In a later work, however, he 
more than retracts this assertion ; from a sceptic lie 
is suddenly transformed into a most devout and en- 
thusiastic believer, and attempts to prove by a most 
elaborate course of reasoning that that which he 
before doubted is indubitably true. The cause of 
this sudden change was a strange one. As, by con- 
stant study, he became more profoundly learned in 
the literature of ancient America, the Abbe discov- 
ered that lie had entirely misinterpreted the Codex 
Chinvd j)oj>oc<i. The annals recorded so plainly upon 
the face of the mystic pages were intended only for 
the understanding of the vulgar; the stories of the 
kings, the history of the kingdoms, were allegorical 
and not to be construed literally; deep below the 
surface lay the true historic record — hidden from all 
save the priests and the wise men of the West— of 
the mighty cataclysm which submerged the cradle 
of all civilization . 255 Excepting a dozen, perhaps, of 
the kings who preceded Montezuma, it is not a 
history of men, but of American nature, that must 
be sought for in the Mexican manuscripts and paint- 
ings. The Toltecs, so long regarded as an ancient 
civilized race, destroyed in the eleventh century by 
their enemies, are really telluric forces, agents of 
subterranean lire, the veritable smiths of Orcus ami 
of Lemnos, of which Tollan was the symbol, the 

JlisL Nc f , ('ic., ton i. i., j». 

? ' }G ‘Imagine/ ii u Iixre entier writ on calemlnMirs, tin livre dont toui'N 
les phrases, < Ion I la pi apart des mots <mt. 1111 double sens, l’lin parfaitemeiit 
net (it distinct do Pant re, et vons aim/, jnsqu'a tin certain I'idee du 

travail que j ai outre Jes mains. t’Vsken chereliant 1 ’explication d'un pas- 
sage fort eurienx, relatif a riiisioire de (^uetzuM 'oatl, que je suis arriu :t 
ee result at »*:• traordinaire. Uni, Monsieur, si ee livre es’t en apparcir** 
rbistoire des Toltequos et eusuite des rois de t'olluiaean et de MexiV* . d 
preseii te, en realite, !e reeit du cataclysme qui bouleversa h* monde, ii v a 
qmdqncs six on sept mille ans, et eon.stit.ua les continents dans leiir ebit 
iietueL ( ‘e que le tUxlrx fion/in de la Propa^ande, le Man merit d<‘ 
et le Manuscnt Tronuo ('talent en images et en Jiidro^lyplies, le <. r 
('kintal jtnjutca en domic la lcttre; i! cmdient, en luu^uc nahuati, I’lsist • drt; 
dn monde, composee par le s;qge lineman, c’est-a-dire par la main puisxaide 
de Dieu dans It* grand Livre de la nature, en nn mot, e’est, le Livre diwa 
lui-meme c ost le Teo-Amoxth.' Hrnwnr tie linurbuura. Quatrc Xa.'Pi' A 
p. * 24 . 
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true masters of civilization and art, who by the 
mighty convulsions which they caused communicated 
to men a knowledge of minerals . 2157 

.[ know of no man better qualified than was Bras- 
,-cur de Bourbourg to penetrate tlie obscurity of 
American primitive history. His familiarity with 
the Nalma and Central American languages, his in- 
defatigable industry, and general erudition, rendered 
him eminently fit for such a task, and every word 
written by such a man on such a subject is entitled 
to respectful consideration. Nevertheless, there is 
reason to believe that the Abbe was often rapt away 
from the truth by excess of enthusiasm, and the 
reader of his wild and fanciful speculations cannot 
hut regret that he has not the opportunity or ability 
to intelligently criticise by comparison the French 
savant’s interpretation of the original documents. 
At all events it is certain that he honestly believed 
in the truth of his own discovery; for when he ad- 
mitted that, in the light of his better knowledge, the 
Toltec history, as recorded in the Codex Chimal/)o- 
}n>ea, was an allegory- — that no such people as the 
Toltees ever existed, in fact — -and thereby rendered 
valueless his own history of the Toltec period, he 
made a sacrifice of labor, unique, I think, in the 
annals of literature. 

Brasseur’s theory supposes that the continent of 
America occupied originally the Gulf of Mexico and 
(ho Carribean Sea, and extended in the form of a 
peninsula so far across the Atlantic that the Canary 
islands may have formed part of it. All this ex- 
tended portion of the continent was many ages ago 
engulfed by r a tremendous convulsion of nature, of 
which traditions and written records have been pre- 
served by many American peoples . 258 Yucatan, 

■‘ n hi., 39. 

In the Codex Chimalpopoca, Brasseur reads that ‘a la suite tie Te- 
iu j>* ion <h‘s vohans, ouverts sur toute I’etoiulue ihi continent ainoricain, 
VGihh. alors de ce qu’il est aujourd'hui, I’eniption stmdaine d’un immense 
u - u ‘ r S(, us-marin, fit eclatcr le iiionde et abSma, e litre un lever et un autre 
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Honduras, and Guatemala, were also submerged, 
but the continent subsequently rose sufficiently to 
rescue them from the ocean. The testimony of mam 
modern men of science tends to show that then 
existed at one time a vast extent of dry land between 
Europe and America . 259 

It is not my intention to enter the mazes of Brns- 
seur’s argument here; once in that labyrinth them 
would be small hope of escape. His Quntre Letters 
are a chaotic jumble of facts and wild speculations 
that would appal the most enthusiastic antiquarian ; 
the materials are arranged with not the slightest 
regard for order; the reader is continually harassed 
by long rambling digressions — literary . no-thorough- 
fares, as it were, into which he is beguiled in the 
hope of coming out somewhere, only to find himself 
more hopelessly lost than ever; for mythological evi- 
dence, the pantheons of Phoenicia, Egypt, Hindostan, 
Greece, and Koine, are probed to their most obscure 
depths; comparative philology is as accommodating 
to the theorist as ever, which is saying a great deal; 
the opinions of geologists who never dreamed of an 
Atlantis theory, are < [noted to show that the Amer- 
ican continent formerly extended into the Atlantic in 
the maimer supposed. 

I have presented to the reader the bare outline of 
what Brasseur expects to prove, without giving him 
the argument used by that learned writer, for the 
reason that a partial resume of the Qmtt.re Lettrcs 
would be unfair to the Abbe, while an entire resume 
would occupy more space than .1 can spare. 1 will, 
however, deviate from the system I have hitherto 
observed, so far as to express my own opinion of urn 
French savant’s theory. 

Were the original documents from which Brasseur 
drew his data obtainable, we might, were vve able to 
read and understand them, know about how far his 

do Jetoilc du matin, Jes region* Jos plus riches du globe.’ Quutre faff?™* 
p, 45. 

™ Id, p. 108. 
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enthusiasm and imagination have warped his calmer 
judgment; as it is, the Atlantis theory is certainly 
not proved, and wo may therefore reasonably decline 
to accept, it. In my opinion there is every reason to 
believe that his first interpretation of the Codex Chi- 
malpopoca was the true one, and that the ‘double 
meaning’ had no existence save in his own distorted 
fancy . 200 

[t only remains now to speak of the theory which 
ascribes an autochthonie origin to the Americans. 
The time is not long past when such a supposition 
would have been regarded as impious, and even at 
this day its advocates may expect discouragement if 
not rebuke from certain quarters. It is, neverthe- 
less, an opinion worthy of the gravest consideration, 
and one which, if we may judge by the recent re- 

Sec farther, concerning Atlantis: Ernsscur de Eourlmnvq, MS. Tro- 
ano, tom. i., pp, 29-32, 100; irrintfs Colnmhu. s, vol. i. , pp. 24, 38, vol. iii., 
])p. HD, 11)2-4, ID!) 512; Barit, Mcxiqitc, p. IDO; DalDj, liners Dalitj., p. 7; 
Fun')/, Disenurs, in An.fiq. J/c.r., tom. i., div. i., pp. 41-2; Dr Costa's Err - 
Cohnnhian Didr. Anwr., ]). xiii.; Jlci/lyn's Gosmoq., pp. 1)43—4; Sanson- d'Ah- 
herittr, A mrrique, pp. 13; H’il/son's A liter, flint., pp. 00-1; Warden, He- 
rh<rrftrs , pp. 07-113; Car//, (’arias, pi i., p. I; Emsscur dr Bourtnauii, in 
Lamia, Relation , , pp. xviii.-exii. ; Darts' A nr. Amcr., p. 13; Maltc-Erun , 
i'eC'ls d>' la (fan/., tom. i., ]>p. 28-30, 213-15; Wilson'# Prehist . Man, 
pj>. 302-5; Mrx. Antiq., vol. a L , pp. 181-4; Fosters Pre- 

itis f . Harrs , pp. 301-0; Larva i uzar, Dicta men, pp. 8-25; Stratton's Mound- 
Fatdth'rs , MS.; Bradford's Amcr . Antiq., pp. 210 22; Baldwin's A nr. 
A inrr., pp. 174-84; MitckHl, ill Amcr. Antiq . Sor., Transact ., vol. i., p. 
310; Ft dies, Etudes Hist. sue les Civil isafions, tom. i., pp. 185-03, 218; 
M'C/dlo/Cs Researches on Amcr., pp. 20-32; Humboldt. From. Ceil., tom. 
b, pp. 12, 130 -200, tom. ii., pp. 4(5, 103-214; Oriedo, Hist, (ten., tom. i., 
pp. 14-18, 22; Momjlacc, in Antiq. Hex . , pp. 57-00; Cain era. Tcatro , in 
Urn's f trscrijifiun , p. 120; Villayutierre , Hist. Corn). Ifia, pp. 5-0; Enrehas 
! '<i Pihjnmaffc, vol. v., pp. 700-801; 'Torque mail 'a , Monarq . Did., tom. i., 
P- 2D; UT.sl unit Ost Tndiseher Lusfr/art , pf i., ]ip. 4-5; Manta n us, Xicuwe 
WicreftL pp. 18-10; C/a.riqrro, Storia Ant. del Mcssico, tom. iv., )>. 31; 
Pes/irratt.r, in Masco Mrx., tom. ii., pp. 84-0; Major's Prince lleurf / , p. 
88; linfmesqnr, in Priest's Amcr. Antiq., pp. 123-4; Domeure/fs Deserts, 
^’7‘; j-> Dp- *12-0, 413-14; Fontaine's How the World teas Peopled, pp. 

Herrera, Hist. Gen., tom. i., lih. i*, rap. ii.; Smith's Human Spc- 
rhs ' 1*- 83; Sor. (Hoc/. , Bulletin, tom. iv., p. 235. 

, l [hivis, Anc . Amcr., p, 1*2, thinks that a uortion of the animals of 
Uu - r ' r ‘k r htal creation migrated west. ‘If this idea,’ he says, ‘is new to 
1 hope it may he considered more reasonable than the inlide! opin- 
Hut men and animals were distinct, creations from those of xVsia.’ 
‘miik vou,’ he adds sagely, ‘they would have trails] anted venomous 
'^ipents from the old to the new world? 1 

Vol. V. 9 
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suits of scientific investigation, may eventually prove 
to be scientifically correct. In the preceding pages ii 
will have been remarked that no theory of a foreign 
origin has been proven, or even fairly sustained. 
The particulars in which the .Americans are shown 
to resemble any given people of the Old World are 
insignificant in number and importance when com 
pared with the particulars in Avliich they do not. 
resemble that people. 

As I have remarked elsewhere, it is not impossible 
that stray ships of many nations have at various 
times and in various planes been cast upon tin 
American coast, or even that adventurous .spirits, 
who were familiar with the old-time stories of a 
western land, may have designedly sailed westward 
until they reached America, and have never returned 
to tell the tale. The result of such desultory visits 
would he exactly what has been noticed, but er- 
roneously attributed to immigration on masse. - The 
strangers, were their lives spared, would settle among 
the people, and impart their ideas and knowledge to 

them. Tli is knowledge would not take tiny very 
definite shape or have any very decided effect, for the 
reason that the sailors and adventurers who xvould he 
likely to land in America under such circumstances, 
would not ht; thoroughly versed in the arts or sci- 
ences; still they would know many tilings that were 
unknown to their captors, or hosts, and would doubt- 
less be able to suggest many improvements. This. 

then, would account for many Old World ideas and 
customs that have been detected here and there in 
America, while at the same time the difficulty which 
arises from the fact that the resemblances, though 
striking, are yet very few, would be satisfactorily 
avoided. The foreigners, if adopted by the people 
they fell among, would of course marry women of 
the country and beget children, hut it cannot, he 
expected that the physical peculiarities so trans- 
mitted would be perceptible after a generation or tw<> 
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of re-marryin«y with the aboriginal stock. At the 
same time 1 think it just as probable that the anal- 
ogies referred to are mere coincidences, such as might 
bo found among any civilized or semi-civilized people 
of the earth. It may be argued that the various 
American tribes and nations differ so materially from 
each oilier as to render it extremely improbable that 
they are derived from one original stock, but, however 
(his may be, the difference can scarcely be greater 
than (hat which apparently exists between many of 
the Aryan branches.* 52 

Hence it is many not unreasonably assume that 
the Americans are autochthones until there is some 
good ground given for believing them to be of exotic 
origin. 2 ® To express belief, however, in a theory 
incapable of proof appears to me idle. Indeed, such 
belief is not belief; it is merely acquiescing in or 
accepting a hypothesis or tradition until the contrary 

Concerning unity nr variety of tins American races, see: Prichard'. s* 
Pesrarehrs, vol. i., p. *2(>S, \o], y., pp. 2S9, .‘>7 i, . r > i 2; Norton's ( f rania 
A/ucr., ]). (>2; Prad ford's A mn\ An!i(j.< pp. 197-98; /WoVyvAy . 1 ac. Amrr . , 
|)|). (*(> - 7 ; Mintrip in Ar >lt and ( Haldon's fndaj. Parer, p. SI; Iltnidio/df, 
Pssai Pol., tom. i., p. S3 ; llundmidl , I m's, tom. i., pp. 'J I -,H(» ; Willson's 
Amn\ Hist., p. 89; Jones' llist. Anc. A nice., p. 4; Smith's llmna n. Spreirs, 
p. 2“>I; Putlin's N. A mcr* Iud vol. ii., p. 234; Domcnre/fs Deserts , vol. 
i., pp. 3-4. 

?,,i * l am compelled io believe Unit, the Continent ot America, ami ea<‘li 
of (lie other Continents, have had their aboriginal stocks, peculiar in colour 
and m character ■ and that each of these nat i\e . locks has undergone re- 
pealed mutations, by omit io colonics from abroad.’ ( 'attin's X. Anar. Ita( ., 
vol. ii., p. 232; Pa'ifd ford's Ana'r. An1i</., pp. 224-3, thinks it consonant 
with the llihle to suppose ‘distinct animal creations, simultaneously, for 
d ill i Ten t portions of the earth/ A commentator on llelhvald who advocate 
milochihoii theory remarks that: ‘the derivation of these varieties from 
the original stock is philosophically explained on the principle of the 
\ o mot y in the offspring of the same parents, and the hotter adaptation and 
consn | nc; nt chance of life.* Smithsonian. Pept., ISdti. p. 34,"). ‘That theory 
i s probably, in every point of view, the most tenable and exact which 
assumes that man, like the plant., a mundane being', made his appearance 
generally upon earth when our planet- had readied that stage of its develop- 
ment which unites in itself the conditions of the man's existence. In con- 
hyiiuty with this view I regard the American as an autochtou.' The ,jues- 
1,011 ol immigration to America has been too much mixed with that ot (he 
Miration hi America, and only recently has the opinion made ] rogress 
Huh America lias attained a form of civilization by modes of their own. 

- “nimr the theory of a populating immigration or a ririlr.ing nnmigra- 
A u tpuu the old world meet any countenance from the results o! the latest 

''-rations. Helhvald , in Id.] p. 330. All tribes have similarities among 

'a which make them distinct from old world. Ptntssenr dr Pourhourg , 
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is proved. No one at tlie present day can tell the 
origin of the Americans; they may have come from 
any one, or from all the hypothetical sources enu- 
merated in the foregoing pages, and here the question 
must rest until we have more light upon the subject. 

Jlist. JVaf. Civ., (run. i., p. 23. Dr. Morton says the* study of physical 
conformation alone, excludes every branch of the Caucausian race from any 
obvious participation in the peopling of this continent, and believes the 
Indians are all of one race, and that race distinct from all others. Mui/rFs 
Observations, p. 11. We can never know the origin of the Americans. 
The theory that they are aborigines is contradicted by no fact and is 
plausible enough. World , Yoifmjv, tom. i., pp. 177-8. The supposition 
that the lied Man is a primitive type of a human family originally planted 
in the western continent presents the most# natural solution of the prole 
him. Tlie researches of physiologists, antiquaries, philologists, tend this 
way. The hypothesis of an immigration, when followed out, is embarrassed 
with great diilieult ies and leads to interminable and unsatisfying specula* 
tions. Norman's llanihlc . y in \ nr... p. 2f> J . Cod has created several couples 
of human beings differing from one another internally and externally, and 
these were placed in appropriate climates. The original character is pre- 
served, and directed only hv their natural powers they acquired knowledge 
and formed a distinct language. In primitive times signs and sounds sug- 
gested by nature were used, but with advancement, dialects formed. It ns 
quires the idea of a miracle to suppose that all men descend from one source. 
Kano's, in J Vardan. llrelueefivs. p. 203. ‘The unsuccessful search aftei 
traces of an ante-Cohimhian intercourse with tin; New \\ orhl, suffices to eon- 
linn the belief that, for unnumbered centuries throughout, that ancient cm, 
the Western Hemisphere was the exclusive heritage of nations native toils 
soil. Its sacred and sejmlehral rites, its usages and superstitious, its arts, 
letters, metallurgy, sculpture, and architecture, are all peculiarly its own.’ 
IVUvnt'a Feehist. Man p. 4-1. Morton concludes ‘that, the American Kacc 
differs essentially from all others, not excepting the. Mongolian ; nor do the 
feeble analogies of language, and the more obvious ones in civil and reli- 
gious institutions and the arts, denote anything beyond casual or colonial 
communication with the Asiatic nations; and even these, analogies may 
perhaps be accounted tor. as Humboldt lias suggested, in the mere coinci- 
dence arising from similar wants and impulses in nations inhabiting simi- 
lar latitudes.’ Crania Aua.r , p. 200. * I am lirmlv of opinion that (bid cre- 
ated an original man and woman in this part of the globe, of different spc< ics 
from any in the oilier parts.” Romans'* Conr/sn Natural l Fist, of R. <nn / 
W. Florida. ‘Altainirano, the best Aztec scholar living, claims that die 
proof is conclusive that the Aztecs did not come here from Asia, as lias 
been almost universally believed, but were a race originated in America, 
and as old as the Chinese, themselves, ami that China may even have hem 
peopled from America.’ Frans ’ Our Sister Ja/v, p. 333. Swan belic\c.s 
that ‘whatever was the origin of different tribes or families, the wl'«*ic 
race of American ludians are native and indigenous to the soil.’ A’ b' • 
Coast, p. 200. 
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The preceding resume shows pretty conclusively 
that the American peoples and the American civil- 
izations, if not indigenous to the Nesv World, were 
introduced from the Old at a period long preceding 
any to which we arc carried by the traditional or 
monumental annals of either continent. We have 
found no evidence of any populating or civilizing 
migration across the ocean from east or west, north, 
or south, within historic times. Nothing approach- 
ing identity has been discovered between any two 
nations separated by the Atlantic or Pacific. No 
positive record appears oven of communication be- 
tween America and the Old World, -intentionally 
l',y commercial, exploring, or warlike expeditions, or 
accidentally by sh i p\v reck, — previous to the voyages of 

<mj 
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the Northmen in the tenth century; yet that such 
communication did take place in many instances ami 
at different periods is extremely probable. 1 .lie numer- 
ous trans-oceanic analogies, more or less clearly do 
fined, which are observed, may have resulted par- 
tially from this communication, although they do not 
of themselves necessarily imply such an agency. 1| 
scientific research shall in the future decide that all 
mankind descended from one original pair, that the 
centre of population was in Asia rather than in 
America., and that all civilization originated with one 
Old World branch of the human family- - and tin?, sc 
are all yet open questions — then there will be no 
great difficulty in accounting for the transfer of both 
population and culture; in fact the means of inter- 
continental intercourse are so numerous and practi- 
cable that it will perhaps bo impossible to decide on 
the particular route or routes by which the transfer 
was effected. If, on the other hand, a contrary do- 
vision be reached on the above questions, the phe- 
nomena of American civilization and savagism will 
he even more easily accounted for. 

Regarding North America then, at the most re- 
mote epoch reached by tradition, as already peopled 
lor perhaps hundreds of centuries, 1 propose in the 
remaining pages of this volume to record all that js 
known of aboriginal history down to the period when 
the native races were found by Europeans living un- 
der the institutions and practicing the arts that have 
been described in the preceding volumes of thb 
work. Comparatively little is known or can ever ho 
known of that history. The sixteenth century is a 
bluff coast line bounding the dark mmavigable sea ef 
American antiquity. At a very few points along the 
long line headlands project slightly into the waters, 
affording a tolerably sure footing for a time, bid 
terminating for the most part in dangerous -reefs and 
quicksands over which the adventurous antiquarian 
may pass with much risk still farther from the firm 
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l.uxl of written record, and gaze at flickering myth- 
ical lights attached to buoys beyond. As a rule, 
nothing whatever is known respecting the history of 
savage tribes until they come in contact with nations 
of a higher degree of culture possessing some system 
of written record. Respecting the past of the Wild 
'J’ribes by whom most of our territory was inhabited, 
we have only a few childish fables of creation, the 
adventures of some bird or beast divinity, of a flood 
or some other natural convulsion, a victory or a de- 
feat which may have occurred one or a hundred gen- 
erations ago. These fables lack chronology, and have 
no definite historical signification which can be made 
available. The Civilized Nations, however, had re- 
corded annals not altogether mythical. The Nahua 
annals reach back chronologically, although not un- 
interruptedly to about the sixth century of o,ur era; 
the May a record is somewhat less extensive in an 
unbroken line; but both extend more or less vaguely 
and mythically to the beginning of the Christian era, 
perhaps much farther. Myths are mingled in great 
abundance with historical traditions throughout the 
whole aboriginal period, and it is often utterly im- 
possible to distinguish between them, or to fix the 
boundary line beyond which the element of history 
is absolutely wanting. The primitive aboriginal life, 
not only in America but throughout the Avorld, is 
wrapped in mystery. The clear light of history 
fades gradually, as we recede from the present ago, 
into an over-deepening shadow, which, beyond a 
varying indefinable point, a border-land of myth and 
fable, merges into the black night of antiquity. The 
investigations of modern science move back hut 
slowly this hound between the past and present, and 
while the results in the aggregate are immense, in 
shedding now light on portions of the world’s annals, 
progress toward the ultimate end is almost inappreci- 
able. If the human mind shall ever penetrate the 
mystery, it will he one of its last and most glorious 
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triumphs. America does not differ so much as would 
at first thought appear from the so-called Old World 
in respect to the obscurity that shrouds her early 
history, if both are viewed from a corresponding 
stand-point — in America the Spanish Conquest in 
the sixteenth century, in the eastern continent a 
remote period when history first began to be recorded 
in languages still in use. Or if we attach greater 
importance to .Biblical than to other traditions, still 
America should be compared, not with the nations 
whose history is traced in the Hebrew record, but 
with the distant extremities of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, on whose history the Bible throws no light, 
save the statement that they were peopled from 
a common centre, in which populating movement 
America has equal claims to be included. To all 
whose investigations are a search for truth, darkness 
covers the origin of the American peoples, and their 
primitive history, save for a few centuries preceding 
the Conquest. The darkness is lighted up here and 
there by dim rays of conjecture, which only become 
fixed lights of fact in the eyes of antiquarians whoso 
lively imagination enables them to see best in the 
dark, and whose researches are but a sifting-out of 
supports to a preconceived opinion. 

The authorities on which our knowledge of abo- 
riginal history rests are native traditions orally 
handed down from generation to generation, the 
Aztec picture-writings that still exist, the writings 
of the Spanish authors who came in contact with the 
natives in the period immediately following the Con 
quest, and also of converted native writers who wrote 
in Spanish, or at least by the aid of European letters. 
In connection with these positive authorities the 
actual condition, institutions, and beliefs of the 
natives at the Conquest, together with the material 
monuments of antiquity, all described in the pre- 
ceding volumes, constitute an important illustrative, 
corrective, or confirmatory source of information. 
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Oral tradition, in connection with linguistic affini- 
ties, is our only authority in the case of the wild 
jribes, and also plays a prominent part in the annals 
of the civilized nations. In estimating its historical 
value, not only the intrinsic value of the tradition 
itself, but the authenticity of the version presented 
t 0 ns must be taken into consideration; the latter 
consideration is, however, closely connected with that 
of the early writers and their reliability as authori- 
lios on aboriginal history. No tribe is altogether 
without traditions of the past, many— probably most 
of which were founded on actual occurrences, while 
a few are wholly imaginary. Yet, whatever their 
origin, all are, if unsupported by written records, 
practically of little or no value. Every trace of the 
circumstances that gave rise to a tradition is soon 
lost, although the tradition itself in curiously modi- 
fied forms is Jong preserved. Natural convulsions, 
like floods and earthquakes, famines, wars, tribal 
migrations, naturally leave an impression on the 
savage mind which is not easily effaced, but the fable 
in which the record is embodied may have assumed a 
form so changed and childish that we pass over it 
to-day as having no historical value, seeking informa- 
tion only in an apparently morn consistent tale, which 
may have originated at a recent date from some very 
trivial circumstance. Examples are not wanting of 
very important events in the comparatively modern 
history of Indian tribes, the record of which has not 
apparently been preserved in song or story, or the 
memory of which at least has become entirely ob- 
literated in little more than a hundred years. Oral 
tradition has no chronology that is not purely im- 
aginary; “many moons ago,” “our fathers did thus 
and so,” may refer to antediluvian times or to the 
exploits of the narrator’s grandfather. Among the 
'Yucrican savages there was not even a pride in the 
pedigree of families or horses to induce care in this 
Aspect, as among the Asiatic hordes of patriarchal 
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times. But the traditions of savages, valueless by 
themselves for a time more remote than one or two 
generations, begin to assume importance when the 
events narrated have been otherwise ascertained by 
the Records of some contemporary nation, throwing 
indirectly much light on history which they worn 
powerless to reveal. Three traditions are especially 
prevalent in some form in nearly every section of 
America -that of a deluge, of an aboriginal migra- 
tion, and of giants that dwelt upon the earth at sonic 
time in the remote past. These may he taken as 
examples and interpreted as follows, the respective 
interpretations being arranged in the order of their 
probability. 

The tradition of a Hood would naturally arise, 1st, 
from the destruction of a tribe or part of a tribe by 
the sudden rising of a river or mountain stream 
that is from a modern event such as lias occurred ni 
some time in the history of nearly every people, imd 
which a hundred years and a fertile imagination 
would readily have converted into a universal inun- 
dation. 2d. .From the iimling of sea-shells and oliicr 
marine relics inland, and even on high mountains, 
suggesting to the natives’ untutored mind what, it 
proves to later scientific research —the fact that water 
once- covered all. 3d. From the actual submersion 
of some portions of the continent by the action of 
volcano or earthquake, an event that geology shows 
not to be improbable, and which would be well calcu- 
lated to leave a lasting impression on the minds o! 
savages. 4th. From the deluge of the scriptural 
tradition, the only one of the many similar events 
that may have occurred which makes any claims to 
have been historically recorded. The accompanying 
particulars would be naturally invented. Some must 
have escaped, and ari ark or a high mountain are ibe 
natural means. 

A traditional migration from north, south, oasbyr 
west may point to the local journeying of a hunilv 
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or tribe, either in searcli of better hunting-grounds, 
or as a result of adverse fortune in war; in a few 
cases a general migration of many tribes constituting 
a great nation may be referred to; and finally, it is 
not, quite impossible that a faint memory of an Old 
World origin may have survived through hundreds 
of generations. 

So with the giant tradition, resulting, 1st, from 
tint memory of a fierce, numerous, powerful, and 
successful enemy, possibly of large physique. No 
tribe so valiant that it has not met with reverses, 
ami the attributing of* gigantic strength and super- 
natural powers to the successful foe, removes among 
the descendants the sting of their ancestors’ defeat. 
2d. From the discovery of immense fossil hones of 
mastodons and • other extinct species. It is not 
strange that such were deemed human remains hy 
the natives when the Spaniards in later times have 
honestly believed them to bo the hones of an extinct 
gigantic race. .'id. From the existence of grand 
ruins in many parts of the country, far beyond the 
constructive powers of the savage, and therefore in 
his eyes the work of giants as they were intellect- 

ually, in comparison with their degenerate descend- 
ants. 4th. From an actual traditional remembrance 
of those who built the ruined cities, and intercourse 
with comparatively civilized tribes. 5th. From the 
existence in primitive times of a race of giants. 

Numerous additional sources for each of • these 
traditions might doubtless be suggested; but those 
g'vcn suffice for illustration, and, as 1 have remarked, 
they are arranged in each case in what, would seem 
die natural order of probability. The near and 
natural should always bo preferred to the remote and 
supernatural; and the fables mentioned should ho 
referred to Noah’s deluge, Asiatic origin, and the 
existence of a gigantic race, only when the previous 
su I .positions arc proved by extraneous evidence to be 
untenable. The early writers on aboriginal America, 
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using - their reason only when it did not conflict with 
their faith, reversed the order of probability, and 
thus greatly impaired the usefulness of their contri- 
butions to history. The supposition of a purely 
imaginary origin, common to aboriginal legend and 
modern romance, should of course be added to each 
of the preceding lists, and generally placed before 
the last supposition given. 

Passing from the wild tribes to the civilized na- 
tions of Mexico and Central America, we find tra- 
dition, or what is generally regarded as such, nuidt 
more complete and extensive in its scope, less child- 
ish in detail, and with a more clearly defined dividing 
line* between history and mythology. Theoretically 
we might expect a higher grade of tradition among 
a partially civilized people; but on the other hand, 
what need had the N ahuas or Mayas of oral tradi- 
tion when they had the art of recording events? In 
fact, our knowledge of Aztec and Mava history is 
not in any proper sense traditional, although com- 
monly spoken of as such by the writers. Previous 
to the practice of the hieroglyphic art -- the date of 
whose invention or introduction is unknown, but 
must probably be placed long before the Christian 
era- -oral tradition was doubtless the only guide to 
the past ; but the traditions were recorded as soon as 
the system of picture-writing was sufficiently per- 
fected to suggest if not to clearly express their im- 
port. After picture-writing came into general um - . 
it is difficult to imagine that any historical events 
should have been handed down l»v tradition alone. 
Still in one sense the popular knowledge of the pad 
among the Mexicans may be called traditional, inas- 
much as the written records of the nation were nut 
in the hands of the people, but were kept by a cla» 
of the priesthood, and mav he supposed to have been 
read by comparatively few. The contents of t in- 
records, however, except perhaps some religious mys- 
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fcories which the priests alone comprehended, were 
tolerably well known to the educated classes; and 
when the records were destroyed hy Spanish fanati- 
cism, this general knowledge became the chief source 
whence, through the ‘talk of the old men,’ the earlier 
writers drew their information. It is in this light 
that we must understand the statement of many able 
writers, that the greater part of our knowledge of 
o;l rly American history is traditional, since this 
knowledge was not obtained by an actual examina- • 
tion of the records by th« Spaniards, but orally from 
the people, the upper classes of whom had them- 
selves read the pictured annals, while the masses 
were somewhat familiar through popular chants and 
plays with their contents. The value of history 
faithfully taken from such a source cannot he 
doubted, but its vagueness and conflicting statements 
respecting dates a, ltd details may he best appreciated 
bv questioning intelligent men in the light of nine- 
teenth century civilization respecting the details of 
modern history, withholding the privilege of refer- 
ence to hooks or documents. 

Of the Nahua hieroglyphic system and its capa- 
bilities enough lias been said elsewhere . 1 .By its aid, 
from the beginning of the Toltee period at least, all 
historical events were recorded that were deemed 
worthy of being preserved. The popular knowledge 
of these events was perpetuated by means of poems, 
songs, and plays, and this knowledge was naturally 
faulty in dates. The numerous discrepancies which 
students of the present day meet at every step in 
the investigation of aboriginal annals, result chiefly 
from the almost total destruction of the painted 
leeords, the carelessness of those who attempted to 
interpret the few surviving documents at a time 
when such a task by native aid ought to have been 
feasible, the neglect of the Spanish priesthood in 
allowing the art of interpretation to be well-nigh 

1 Vol. ii. , p,,. 523-52. 
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lost, tlieir accessary reliance for historical information 
on the popular knowledge above referred to, and to ,-i 
certain degree doubtless from tlieir failure to properly 
record information thus obtained. 

But few native manuscripts have been preserved 
to the present time, and only a small part of those 
few are historical in their nature, two of the most 
important having been given in my second volume. 5 
Most of the events indicated in such picture-writings 
• as have been interpreted are also narrated by the 
early writers from traditional sources. Thus vve sec 
that our knowledge of aboriginal history depends 
ehieiiy on the hieroglyphic records destroyed by the 
Spaniards, rather than on the few fragments that 
escaped such destruction. To documents that may 
he found in the future, and to a more careful study of 
those now existing, we may lock perhaps for much 
corrective information respecting dates and other 
details, hut it is not probable that newly discovered 
picture writings or new readings of old ones will 
extend the aboriginal annals much farther back into 
the past. These remarks apply of course only to 
the Aztec documents; the Maya records painted on 
skin and paper, or inscribed on stone, are yet six-tied 
books, respecting the nature of whose contents con- 
jecture is vain, but from which the future may evolve 
revelations of the greatest importance. 


Closely connected with the consideration of tradi- 
tion and hieroglyphic records as authorities for mV 
present, subject, is that of the Spanish and native 
writers through whom for the most part American 
traditions, both hieroglyphically recorded and orally 
transmitted - in fact, what was known to the natives 
at the Conquest of their own past history -are made 
known to the modern student. These wore Catholic 
missionaries and their converts, numerous, zealous, 
and as a class honest writers. Through an excess of 

O 

2 p)>. 541-1). 
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fanatic seal they had caused at the first irreparable 
harm by destroying the native records, but later they 
seem to have realized to a certain extent their error, 
and to have done all in their power to repair its con- 
sequences by zealously collecting such fragments of 
historical knowledge as had been preserved among 
the people. Their works have passed the test of 
severe criticism, and the defects of each have been 
fairly pointed out, exaggerated, or defended, accord- 
tug to the spirit of the critic; but the agreement of 
(he different works in general outline, and even their 
differences in detail and their petty blunders, show 
that in their efforts to record all that could be as- 
certained of the history of the New World and the 
institutions of its people, their leading motive was 
(he discovery of the truth, although they were 
swayed like other writers of their time, and all other 
limes, hy the spirit of tin; age, and by various re- 
ligious, political, and personal prejudices. 

The prevailing weakness of Spanish writers on 
America is well known - their religious fanaticism 
and blind attachment to church dogmas, which, in 
view of some of its consequences, is pronounced at 
least mistaken zeal even by devoted churchmen of 
the present day. They believed in the frequent 
miraculous interposition of Clod in the work of con- 
verting the native pagans; in the instrumentality of 
the devil in the spiritual darkness preceding the 
Conquest. In their antiquarian researches a passage 
of scripture as commented by the fathers brought 
infinitely stronger conviction to their minds than any 
sculptured monument, hieroglyphic record, historical 
< ".tuition, or law of nature. In short, they were 
true Catholics of their time / 1 The prevalence of this 

5 llio fart that they were Spaniards and Catholics is enough to con- 
them with critics of a certain class, of which Adair may lx* quoted 
a> an example: ‘I lay little stress upon Spanish testimonies, for time and 
j'nilar proof have convinced us of the labored falsehood of almost, all their 

jiiM«ineal narrations They were so divested of those principles in* 

to honest enquirers after truth, that they have recorded themselves 
10 ' M: Jl tribe of prejudiced bigots. 1 Amrr. Lu!., p. 197. 
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religious spirit among the only men who had an 
opportunity to clear up some of the mysteries of the 
American past is to he regretted. They could haw 
done their work much hotter without its influenci ; 
hut, on the other hand, without such a, motive as 
religious enthusiasm there is little probability that, 
the work would have been done at all. It is no t 
only in American researches, however, that this im- 
perfection prevails. As we recede from the present 
we find men more and more religious, and religion 
has ever been an imperious mistress, brooking no 
rivalry on the part of reason. .Reliance on supersti- 
tion and prejudice, rather than facts and. reason, is 
not more noticeable perhaps in works on ancient 
America than in other old works. The faith of the 
Spaniards renders their conclusions on origin and the 
earlier periods of primitive history valueless, hut if 
that were all, the defect would he of slight import- 
ance, for it. is not likely that the natives knew any- 
thing of their own origin, and the Spaniards had no 
means not now accessible of learning anything on 
that subject from other sources. We may well 
pardon them for finding St Thomas and 3 1 is Christian 
teachings in the Toltec traditions of Quetzaleoatl; 
the ten lost tribes of Israel in the American abo- 
rigines; Noah’s Hood and the confusion of tongues in 
an Aztec picture of a man floating on the water and 
a bird speaking from a tree; provided they have left 
us a correct version of the tradition, a true account 
of the nati\es and their institutions, and an accurate 
copy of the picture referred to. But it is not im- 
probable that their zeal gave a coloring to some 
traditions and suppressed others which furnished im 
support to the Biblical accounts, an<l were invented 
wholly in the interests of the devil. Fortunately it 
was chiefly on the mythological traditions supposed 
to relate to the creation, deluge, connection of the 
Americans with the Old. World peoples, and other 
very remote events that they exercised their faitn. 
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rather than on historical traditions proper; fortu- 
nately, because the matters of origin and the earliest 
primitive history were entirely beyond the reach of 
such authorities, even had they been represented 
with the most perfect accuracy. 

The writings of the authors in question were more- 
over submitted to a rigorous system of censorship by 
Spanish councils and tribunals under the control of 
the priesthood, without the approval of whose offi- 
cials no work could be published. The spirit that 
animated these censors was the same as that alluded 
to above, and their zeal was chiefly directed to t he dis- 
covery and expurgation of any lurking anti-Catholic 
sentiment. Many valuable works were doubtless 
suppressed, but such of them as were preserved in 
manuscript, or those whose contents have since been 
made known, have not proved that the censors di- 
rected their efforts against anything but heterodoxy 
and unfavorable criticism of Spanish dealings with 
the natives. 

Spanish credulity accepted as facts many things 
which modern reason pronounces absurd; shall we 
therefore reject all statements that rest on Spanish 
authority? Do we reject all the events of Creek 
and Roman history, because the historians believed 
that the sun revolved about the earth, and attributed 
the ordinary phenomena of nature to the actions of 
imaginary gods? Should we deny the historical value 
of the Old Testament records because they tell of 
•bnmh swallowed by a whale, and the sun ordered to 
.stand still? Do we refuse to accept the occurrences of 
modern Mexican history because many of the ablest 
Mexican writers apparently believe in the apparition of 
Nuostra Senora de Guadalupe ? And finally, can we 
ORA the statements of able and conscientious men — 
many of whom devoted their lives to the study of 
aboriginal character and history, from an honest desire 
to do the natives good — because they deemed them- 
H0 'Ves bound by their priestly vows and the fear of 

Vot. V. 10 “ 1 J 
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the Inquisition to draw scriptural conclusions from 
each native tradition? The same remarks apply to 
the writings of converted and educated natives, in- 
fluenced to a great degree by their teachers; more 
prone, perhaps, to exaggeration through national 
pride, hut at the same time better acquainted with 
the native character and with the interpretation of 
the native hieroglyphics. To pronounce all theso 
works deliberately executed forgeries, as a few mod- 
ern writers have done, is too absurd to require refu- 
tation. 

The writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies who derived their information from original 
sources, and on whose works all that has been 
written subsequently is founded, comprise, 1st, the 
conquerors themselves, chiefly Cortes, Diaz del Cas- 
tillo, and the Anonymous Conqueror, whose writings 
only touch incidentally upon a few points of ancient 
history. ‘2d. The first missionaries who were sent 
from Spain to supplement the achievements of Cortes 
by spiritual conquests. Such were Jose de Acosta, 
Bernardino Sahagun, Bartolome de Las Casas, Juan 
de Torquemada, Diego Duran, (Jeronimo do Men- 
dieta, Toribio de Bonavonte (Motolinia), Diego Caivia 
de Balacio, Didaco Vnlades, and Alonzo de Xiuita. 
Of these Torquemada is the most complete and com- 
prehensive, so far as aboriginal history is concerned, 
furnishing an immense mass of material drawn from 
native sources, very badly arranged and written. 
Duran also devotes a large portion of his work 1 t» 
history, confining himself chiefly, however, to the 
annals of the Aztecs. The other authorities named, 
although containing full accounts of the natives ;md 
their institutions, devote comparatively little space to 
historical traditions; Sahagun is the best authority 
of all, so far as his observations go in this direction. 

4 Uniform Anfujua Ac fa Nnr.rn. Espona, MS. of 1588, folio, 3 vohtnii^ 

A part of this work ha* recently been printed in Mexico. I have a in-thb- 
script copy made bv Mr ( -. A. Spotford from that existing in tin; ( diiyn ^- 
ional Library in Washington. 
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A 11 have been printed,- either in the original Spanish 
or in translations,- except Las Casas, whose great 
historical works exist only in manuscript. 3d. The 
native writers who alter their conversion acquired 
(lie Spanish language and wrote on the history of 
tlieir people, either in Spanish ot in their own lan- 
guage, employing the Spanish alphabet. Most of 
them were thoroughly imbued with the spirit of their 
converters, and their writings as a class are subject 
to the same criticism. Domingo Munoz Camargo, 
a noble Tlasealtec, wrote, about 1585, a history of 
his own people, which has been published only in a 
French translation. Fernando do Alvarado Tozozo- 
moc, descended from the royal family of Azeapuzalco, 
wrote the chronicles of Mexican history from the 
standpoint of the Tepanecs, represented at the time 
of t! its Conquest, by the kingdom of Tlncopun. Fer- 
nando <le Alva, 1 xtlilxoehitl was a grandson of the 
last king of Tezcuco, from whom he inherited all 
tha,t were saved of the records in the public archives. 
His works are more extensive than those of any other 
native writer, covering the whole ground of Nah.ua 
.history, although treating more particularly of the 
Chichimecs, his ancestors.® 

In this class should be included the reported but 
little known writings of Juan Ventura Zapata y Men- 
doza, Tadeo do Niza, and Alonzo Franco.” There are 
mUo many manuscripts by native authors whose names 
are unknown, brought to light bv comparatively re- 
cent, researches, and preserved for the most part in the 

I xtlilxoehitl hns been tin* subject, of much criticism favorable and 
otherwise. The verdict of the best authors seems to be that he. wrote 
lioiiest.lv, compiling from authentic documents in his possession, but care- 
. especially in the matter of chronology which presents con trad ic- 
liotis on nearly every piiLfc. Even Wilson, <‘onq. M<\ r, pp. ‘Jo. til, who 
bTinatizes as liars all the early writers on this subject, admits that Alva 
lirs elegantly, and has written ail able though iietitious nnrratiw. (’arc- 
ws.'in^ss in dates arid a disposition to unduly exalt his own ran 1 and lamiiy, 
:,f(i •(‘e niost, "hiring faults of this author, and are observable also to a 
'crtain extent, in all the native historians. 

( ' Hist. Ant. Mrj.. tom. ii., p. 01; Clavigcro, Storm Ant. del 

" fonr. i p. 10; lirasscnr dc JfattrboHrrf, Hist. AW. tom. ii. t 

!>• 1 %. 
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Brasseur and An bin collections in Paris. Their con 
tents are unknown except through the writings of 
the Abbe Brasseur. The Popol Vuh is another im- 
portant document, of which there are extant a Span 
ish and a French translation. 4th. Spanish authors 
who passed their lives mostly in Spain, and wrote 
chiefly under royal appointment. Their information 
was derived from the writers already mentioned, 
from the official correspondence of the colonists, and 
from the narratives of returning adventurers. Most 
of them touched upon aboriginal history among other 
topics. To this class belonged Peter Martyr, Fran 
cisco Lopez do Gomara, Antonio do Herrera, and 
Gonzalo Fernandez do Oviedo y Valdes. 5th. Cath- 
olic priests and missionaries who founded or were in 
charge of the missions at later periods or in remote 
regions, as Yucatan, Guatemala, Chiapas, Oajaca, 
Miehoacan, and the north-western provinces of Now 
Spain. They wrote chiefly in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and treat principally of the con- 
version. of the natives, but include also in many cases 
their historical traditions and their explanations of 
the few aboriginal documents that fell into the pos- 
session of the converts. 'The number of such works 
is very great, and many of them have never been 
printed. Among the most important winters of ibis 
class are .Diego de Lauda, .Diego .Lopez Cogolludo, 
Padre Lizana, and Juan de Villagutierre Soto- Mayor, 
on Yucatan ; Ramon de Ordonez y Aguiar, 7 Puentes 
y Guzman, 8 F. F. Arana, 9 Francisco Garcia Pelnez, 10 
and Bomingo Juarros, on Guatemala; Francisco 
Nunez de la Vega, 11 Francisco Ximenez, 12 and An 

7 Historw de la Crcurion del ('iclo y de la Tic mi, con for me al nut. 
de fa <fcuhli(Ual America no. 

8 1l'-. r,f>ilto‘ii,n Florida dr la llistoria del Raj no de Guatemala , MS- ,n 
the < Giatemalan Airhivos. 

9 Memorial de IV rpan-Atitlan, a history of the Cakchiquel Kingdom. 
MS. discovered by Brasseur. 

Manor ins para la llistoria del Antigua lley no de Guatemala. Cmt- 
tun ml a, 3832. 

11 Consiifuciun.es Diocesan as del Qbispado de Chiappaa. Rome, 17b’-- ^ 

12 Vol. iii. of a History of Chiapas and Guatemala, found by Sehm (,r , a 

t lie Uni versify of San Carlos. See Ximenez, Hist. Jnd . Guat., pp- 'hi.. Mfl ‘ 
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tonio de Ecraesal, on Chiapas; Ribas, Alegre, and 
Arricivita on the north-western provinces; and Fran- 
cisco de Burgoa on Oajaca. To the above should be 
added the regular records kept in all the missions, 
a, nd the numerous letters and reports of the mission- 
aries in distant provinces, many of which have been 
preserved, and not a few printed. There may also 
be included in this class the writings of some later 
Mexican authors, such as Boturini, Sigiienza y Gbn- 
gora, Veytia, Leon y Gama, and Clavigero. Their 
works were mostly founded on the information sup- 
plied by their predecessors, -which they did much to 
arrange and classify, but they also had access to some 
original authorities not previously used. Clavigero is 
almost universally spoken of as the best writer on the 
subject, but it is probable that lie owes his reputation 
much more to his systematic arrangement and clear 
narration of traditions that had before been greatly 
confused, and to the omission of the most perplexing 
and contradictory points, than to deep research or new 
discoveries. 

The preceding classes include all the original au- 
thorities, that is, all founded on information not acces- 
sible to later writers. These works have been the 
foundation of all that has been written since, except 
what has been developed from linguistic and other 
scientific researches. All that modern authors have 
done may be followed step by step, their facts as well 
as their conclusions. 

Of the secondary authorities already alluded to, the 
condition and institutions of the natives, with the 
material relics of their past, not much need be said. 
If is only indirectly by means of comparisons that 
these authorities can help us in the study of history. 
How little they can teach unaided is illustrated in the 
case of the wild tribes, for whose history they are 
practically the only authorities. In Mexico and Cen- 
t|'al America the state of civilization as shown in na- 
tive art, religion, government, or manners and customs, 
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may indicate by I'esemblancesor dissimilarities a Conner, 
tion or want of it between the different civilized tribes, 
and may thus corroborate or modify their written an- 
nals; it may even throw some light on the unity or 
diversity of its own origin by showing the nature of 
the connection between the Nahua and Maya cultun ,, 
in which striking resemblances as well as contrasts 
are observed. ( hitside of the regions mentioned, where 
there were no tangible records, we can only search 
among the wilder tribes for points of likeness by 
which to attach their past to that of the civilized na- 
tions. It may be foreseen that the results of such a, 
search will be but meagre and unsatisfactory, yet on 
several important branches of the subject, such as the 
relation borne by the Mound-Builders and Pueblos to 
the southern nations, it furnishes our only light. 

Of the historical aids now under consideration, eth- 
nology proper, the study of physical and mental char- 
acteristics, has yielded and promises apparently the 
least important results, in fact, as has been already 
pointed out in another part of this work, it has hardly 
acquired the right to he classed among the sciences, so 
far as its application to the American people is con- 
cerned. Theoretically it may, in a more perfect state 
of development than now exists, throw some lighten 
tin; route and order of American migrations, possibly 
on the question of origin; thus far, however, ethno- 
logical studies have been practically fruitless. Besultr 
obtained from a comparison of the miscellaneous arts 
and customs of various tribes have likewise furnished 
and will continue to furnish hut very slight assistance 
in historical investigations. Ixesemblances and dis- 
similarities in these respects depend intimately on en- 
vironment, which in comparatively short periods works 
the most stinking changes. Strongly marked analo- 
gies are noted in tribes that never came in contact 
with each other, while contrasts as marked appear in 
people hut a short time separated. Under the same 
circumstances, after all, men do about the same things, 
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f.|,e mind originating like inventions; and coincidences 
ju arts and customs; unless of an extraordinary nature, 
jnay be more safely attributed to an independent ori- 
,/nt resulting from environment, than to international 
'identity or connection. That language is by far the 
host of these secondary authorities is conceded by all. 

hotter proof of relationship between native tribes 
can be desired than the fact that they speak the same 
language, or dialects showing clear verbal and con- 
structive resemblances. The most prominent abuse 
,,f this authority has been a disposition to connect the 
past of tribes in whose languages slight and forced 
verbal similarities are pointed out. There is also 
some difference of opinion about the use of the author- 
ity. That two tribes speaking the same languages or 
similar dialects have had a common origin, or have at 
least been intimately connected in the past, as tribes, 
is evident; but how far back that origin or connection 
may extend, whether it may reach back through the 
ages to the first division of the human race, or even 
to the first subdivision of the American peoples, is a 
disputed point. Fortunately the doubts that have 
been raised concern chiefly the question of origin, 
which for other reasons cannot yet be settled . 13 


n Languages. ‘the most ancient historical monuments of nations.’ ‘ If 
in tin* philosophical study of the structure of landmines, the analogy of a 
iuw roots acquires value only when they can he geographically connected 
together, neither is the want of resemblance in roots any very strong proof 
against, the common origin of nations.’ Humboldt's Hers. Mar., vol. v., pp. 
llo, iMW. Language, ‘which usually exhibits traces of its origin, oven 
wlicii the science au<l literature, that are emhodied in it, have widely di- 
verged.’ IWm'oU'x Mc.r. y vol. iii., p. 3 ( .)4. ‘In the ahsenre of historical evi- 
dence, language is the host test of con^inguinity; there are reasons why 
< hin;ito should alter the physical character, but it* does not appear that the 
language would l>e materially alVeeted hy such local inlluenee.’ Prichard's 
^<d. Hist. Man , vol. i., p. xvi. ‘ Kfectivainente, la hisloria por si sola nada 
no,s dcscubre aeerea del origeu de las naeioncs, nmv poeo nos enseha sol no 
htfiie/.ula y confusion de las razas, easi nada nos dice de las emigraciones 
l'»s pueblos, mientras todo esto lo esplicaadmirablcinente elanalisi.s y la 
igaeion del filologo.’ J^’mcnkt, Discnrso , in Sor. Mcx. Hco<j. % Jiolrt/n, 
h'-a. \ iii. ? pp. 307 -H. ‘The problem of the common origin of Lingua i:v< hs«uo 
inycssary connection with the problem of the common origin • 'ii.ii.h 
• .The science of language and the science of Kthnology have both suf- 
' T< d m<)S t severely from being mixed uj> together. 'I’he classilieation of 
i,L< ' and languages, should he quite independent of each other, llaees may 
( :,Ul ge their language and history supplies us with several instances where 
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Having thus given a sketch of the sources to which 
wo may look for all that is known and lias been con - 
jectured respecting the American past, 1 shall pro. 
ceed to place before the reader in the remaining clain 
ters of my work what these authorities reveal on the 
subject. I have not, 1 believe, exaggerated tln ir 
value, but fully comprehend the unsubstantial charao. 
ter which must be attributed to many of them. 1 
am well aware that aboriginal American history, 1 iho 
the ancient Egyptian and Hebrew annals, di tiers ma- 
terially in its nature and degree of accuracy from the. 
history of England since the expedition of William 
the Conqueror, or of Mexico since the Conquest by 
Human Cortes. 1 do not propose to record such events 
only as may be made to conform to the modern idea 
of chronologic exactitude, rejecting all else as fabu- 
lous and mythic. Were such my purpose, a chapter 
on the subject already given in the second volume 
would suffice, with some contraction for the earlier 
epochs, and a corresponding expansion, perhaps, for 
Aztec history during the century immediately pre- 
ceding the Conquest. On the contrary, 1 shall toll 
the tale as 1 find it recorded, mingled as it doubtless 
is at many points with myth and fable, and sliatl re- 
count, as others have done, the achievements of heroes 
that possibly never lived, the wanderings of tribes 
who never left their original homes. It is not in a 
spirit of real or feigned credulity that I adopt thb 
course, — on the contrary, 1 wish to clearly discriminate 
between fact and fancy wherever such discrimination 
may be possible, and so far as an extensive study of 
my subject may enable me to do so -but it is in ac- 
cordance with the general plan of the whole work m 
record all that is found, rejecting only what may be 
proven false and valueless rather than what may pos- 
sibly be so. 

one race adopted the language of another. Different languages, therefore, 
may lie spoken by different raees; so that any attempt at squaring die 
classification of raees and tongues must necessarily fail/ Midler's 
Lang vol. i., pp. 32(»-7. 
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I Lave compared the American past to a dark sea, 
from the bluff coast line of which projects an occa- 
sional cape terminating’ in precipitous cliffs, quick- 
sands, and' sunken rocks, beyond which some faint 
lights are floated by buoys. The old. authors, as Tor- 
(juemada, Clavigero, and Veytia, had but little diffi- 
culty in crossing from the headlands to the tower of 
Babel beyond the Sea of Darkness; they told the 
story, fables and all, with little discrimination save 
here and there the rejection of a tale infringing ap- 
parently on orthodoxy, or the expression of a doubt 
as to the literal acceptation of some marvelous occur- 
rence. Of modern authors, those who, like Wilson, 
refuse to venture upon the projecting capes of solid 
rock and earth, who utterly reject the Aztec civiliza- 
tion with all its records, are few, and at this day their 
writings may be considered as unworthy of serious 
notice. ( )ther writers, of whom ( lallatin is a speci- 
men, venture boldly from the main coast to the ex- 
tremity of* each projecting point, and acknowledge the 
existence of the rocks, sands, and buoys beyond, but 
decline to attempt their passage, doubting their se- 
curity. These men, in favor of whose method there 
is much to be said, accept the annals of the later Az- 
tec periods, but look with distrust upon the traditions 
of the Chichi mee, Toltce, and Olmec epochs; and 
hardly see in the far distance the twinkling floating 
lights that shine from Votan’s Empire of Xibalba. 

Then there are writers who are continually dreaming 

*/ ^ » > 

they have found secure footing by routes previously 
unknown, from rock to rock and through the midst of 
shitting sands. Such are the advocates of special 
theories of American history resting on newly discov- 
ered authorities or new readings of old ones. They 
carefully sift out such mythic traditions as fit their 
theories, converting them into incontrovertible facts, 
and reject all else as unworthy of notice; these, how- 
co r, have chiefly to do with the matter of origin, 
rinully, I may speak of JBrasseur do Llourbourg, 
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rather a class by himself, perhaps, than the represent- 
ative of a class. This author, to speak with a degree 
of exaggeration, steps out without hesitation from 
rock to rock over the deep waters; to him the hauls, 
of shifting quicksand, if somewhat treacherous about 
the edges, are firm land in the central parts; to him 
the faintest buoy-supported stars are a blaze of noon- 
day sun; and only on the floating masses of sea-weed 
far out on the waters lighted up by dim phosphores- 
cent reflections, does he admit that his footing is be- 
coming insecure and the light grows faint. In other 
words, he accepts the facts recorded by preceding 
authors, arranges them often with great wisdom and 
discrimination, ingeniously finds a historic record in 
traditions by others regarded as pure fables, and thus 
pushes his research far beyond the limits previously 
reached. He rejects nothing, but transforms every- 
thing into historic facts. 

In the present sketch I wish to imitate to a cer- 
tain extent the writers of each class mentioned, 
except perhaps the specialists, for I have no theory 
to defend, have found no new bright sun to illumine 
what has ever been dark. With the Spanish, writers 
1 would tell all that the natives told as history, and 
that without constantly reminding the reader that 
the sun did not probably stand still in the heavens, 
that giants did not flourish in America, that I ho 
Toltec kings and prophets did not live to the age of 
several hundred years, and otherwise warning him 
against what he is in no danger whatever of accept- 
ing as truth. With Wilson and his class of anti- 
quarian sceptics I would feel no hesitation in reject- 
ing the shallow theories and fancies evolved by 
priestly fanatics from their own brain. With (hill.i 
tin I wish to discriminate clearly, when such dis- 
crimination is called for and possible, between the 
historic and the probably mythic; to indicate the 
boundary between firm land and treacherous qua !■ 
sand; but also like Brasseur, I would pass be void 
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I ho firm land, spring from rock to rock, wade through 
shifting sands, swim to the farthest, faintest, light, 
ilM d catch at straws hy the way;-— yet not Hatter niy- 
s ,.lf wliile tlms employed, as the abhd occasionally 
seems to do, that 1 am treading dry-shod on a wide, 
solid, and well-liglited highway. 



CHAPTER II L 

THE PRE-TOLTKO PERIOD OP ABORIGINAL HISTORY. 

Subdivision of the Subject -Tzkni>\l Tradition of tin: Votamc 
Empire Yotax’k Hook and its Contents as reported v.y 
Ni nkz di: i. ,v Veda, Cabrera, and Ordonez -Testimony <>k 
Manners and Customs, Religion, Languages, and Mom- 

MEXTS OF THE CIVILIZED NATIONS RESPECT! NG THE PELMITIU: 

Maya Peoples-- The Qi’Ichk Record, or Popol Vuii -Ciul- 
izing Efforts of Ghtmatz and his Followers --Exploit, 
Of III NAURU AND XrALAN^L’E— CONQUEST OK XlBAIJiA- --MIGRA- 
TION PROM TULAN Zl/IYA, THE SEVEN CAVES- MEANING OK TIIK 
Quiche Tradition — Naiiua Traditions Tiie. Toltec.s in T\- 
moan chan according to Saii vgun --The Codex ( jilwa i . i*» »- 
poca - - Prk-Tolteg Nations in Mexico — Olmkcs and Xica- 
lancas -The Quin ames - - Ciiollla and Quktzalcoatl Tin: 
Toton vcs Teotihuacan - Otomjs, Miztkcs, Zapotecs, and 
Hi, astecs^The Toltkcs in IIuehue Tlapallan- --Migration 
to Anahcao — - The CineniMKcs jn Amaquemkcan --- Ancient 
Home ok the Nauuatlacas and Aztecs - Primitive Annad 
ok YT:c a ta x -Con cl u signs. 

In order to render more vivid than it would other 
wise have been a ]>irture of Naim a and Maya insti- 
tutions as they were found in the sixteenth eentun, 
1 have devoted one chapter of a preceding volume R> 
an outline view of aboriginal history; to till in so hr 
as possible its details, is my remaining task. Mil 
sketch alluded to will prove convenient here, since 
it will enable me at various points to refer intelli 
gibly and yet briefly to events somewhat in advanc' 1 

(150) " 
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of their chronologic order. As has been stated, the 
sixth cent ft. ry is the most remote period to which wo 
.,,v carried in the annals of Aiulliuao by traditions 
sulhciently definite to be considered in a strict sense 
;! s historic records. Prior to the sixth century there 
wore doubtless other periods of Nahua greatness, for 
jj,ore is little evidence to indicate that this was the 
first appearance in Mexico of this progressive people, 
hut previous development cannot be definitely fol- 
lowed -in a historical sense — although affording oc- 
casional glimpses winch supply interesting matter for 
antiquarian speculation. 

In the southern regions, where the Maya culture 
llourished, or what may be considered geographically as 
< entral America, we have seen that the chronologic 
record is much less extensive and perfect even than in 
the north, taking us back in an oft-broken line only a 
tew centuries beyond the (Jumpiest. Yet wohave caught 
traditional glimpses far back in the misty past of a 
mighty aboriginal empire in these tropical lands, of the 
earlier and grander stages of Maya culture, of Votan, 
of Juhalba, of even the early periods of Nahua civiliza- 
tion and power. Palenque, Copan, and their com- 
panions in ruin, the wonderful material monuments of 
the ancient epoch, proving it to he no mere creation 
of the imagination, have been described -and pictured. 
With the breaking-up of the Maya empire into sep- 
arate nations at an unknown date, the aboriginal his- 
tory of Central America as a whole ceases, and down 
to a period closely preceding the Conquest, we have 
only an occasional event, the memory of which is pre- 
served in the traditions of two or three nations. 

The history of the Native Races may ho most con- 
veniently subdivided as follows; — 1st. The Prc-Toltec 
lYriod, embracing the semi-mythic traditions of the 
eurliost- civilization, extending down to a date — ai- 
\\;ps preceding the sixth century, but varying in 
( filerent parts of the territory— when the more prop- 
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. erly historic annals of the different nations begin, and 
including also the few traditions referring to pre-Tob 
tec nations north of Tehuantepec. 2d. The Toltic, 
Period, referring like the two following periods e, 
Analuiac alone, and extending down to the eleven l.li 
century. 3d. The Chiehiniee Period, extending from 
the eleventh century to the formation of the tri-parlite 
alliance between the Aztecs, Acolhuas, and Tepanecs 
in the fifteenth century. 4th. The Aztec Period, 
that of Aztec supremacy during the century preced- 
ing the Conquest. 5th. The annals of such Nalitiu 
nations outside the limits of the Aztec Empire proper 
as cannot he conveniently included in the preceding 
divisions. Oth. Historical traditions of the Wild 
Tribes of the north. 7th. The Quichd-Cakchiqucl 
nations of Guatemala. 8th. Miscellaneous nations 
and tribes of Central America. 9th. The Maya na- 
tions of Yucatan. 

The first division, the Pre-Toltee Period, to wilid, 
the present chapter is devoted, will include the lew 
vague traditions that seem to point to the cradle of 
American civilization, to the Votanic empire, to Ai- 
balba, and to the deeds of the civilizers, or eultmv- 
heroes, in Tabasco and Chiapas. Who can estimate 
the volumes that would be required for a full narra- 
tion of all that actually occurred within this period, 
had tiie record been made or preserved;- -- the develop- 
ment, from germs whose nature is unknown, of Amer- 
ican civilization; the struggles and misfortunes <>i 
infant colonies; the exploits of' native heroes; plots oi 
ambition, glorious success, utter failure; the rise ;ur1 
fall of princes and of empires; wars, triumphs, de- 
feats; oppression and revolt; political combinations 
and intrigues; religious strife between the fa nn hi- 
de vetoes of rival divinities; seasons of plenty and <>1 
famine; earthquake, flood, and pestilence— a tangled 
network of events spread over the centuries; t<> _ tv ' 
late all that we may know of it a chapter will .suflice. 
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1 have told in another volume the mythic tale of 
Votan, 1 the culture-hero, how he came to America 
,i,id apportioned the land among the people. He 
came by divine command from Valum Chivim by 
w;iy of Valum Votan, built a great city of Nad i an, 
‘citv of the serpents’ — so called from his own name, 
Ihr "he was of the race of Chan, a Serpent— and 
founded a great empire in the Usumaeinta region, 
which he seems to have ruled over as did his descend- 
ants or followers for many centuries. He was not 
regarded in the native traditions as the first man in 
America; he found the country peopled, as did all the 
culture-heroes, but by his teachings and by the aid of 
his companions he firmly established his own ideas of 
religion and government. So far as his memory was 
preserved by tradition be was a civilizer, a law-giver, 
the introducer of the Hay a culture, woishiped more- 
over, after his disappearance, as a god. He came by 
sea from the east, but with the locality whence he 
started l have, nothing to do here; neither is it neces- 
sary to indulge in speculation respecting the lour mys- 
terious visits which he paid after his arrival in Amer- 
ica to his original home in the Old World, where it is 
gravely asserted he was present at the building of 
Solomon’s temple and saw the ruins of tlie tower of 
llabel. His reported acts in the New World, whose 
people he came to civilize, were; — the dividing or ap- 
portioning of the lands among the people; their 
instruction in the new institutions they were required 
to adopt,; the building of a great city, Nachan, after- 
wards the metropolis of an empire; the reception of 
a new hand of disciples of his own race, who were al- 
lowed to share in the success already achieved by bis 
enterprise; the subdividing of his empire after its 
power had become wide-spread in the land into several 
nil ivd monarchies subordinate in a certain degree to 
Viehan, among whose capitals were Tulan, Mayapan, 
iH, d Chiquimula; the construction of a subterranean 
1 '"<'1. iii., ]). 450, ct seq. 
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vtoad or ‘snake hole’ from the barranca of Zuqui 
Tzequil ; tlie deposit of a great treasure with tapirs ,i s 
sacred animals in a ‘house of gloom’ at Huehuetaii 
in Soeonusco, protected by guardians called tla/>ianrs , 
at whose head was a Lady Superior; and finally the 
writing of a ‘book’ in which was inscribed a complete 
record of all he had done, with a defense or proof <.>!' 
his claims to be considered one of the Chanes, or ISer- 
pouts. 2 

This document is the authority, indirectly, f, )r 
nearly all that is known from Tzendal sources oj‘ Vo- 
tan and his empire. Francisco Nunez de la Vega, 
Bishop of Chiapas, claims to have had in his posses- 
sion 3 and to have read this historical tract. He does 
not describe it, but from his having been able to read 
the contents, it would seem to have been, if genuine, 
not the original in hieroglyphics but an interpretation 
in European letters, although still perhaps in the 
Tzondal language. Of the contents, besides a, general 
statement of Yotan’s coming as the first man sent, hy 
Cod to portion out tin.! land, and some of his experi- 
ences in the Old World, this author says nothing- 
definite. He claims to have had much knowledge of 
Tzendal antiquity derived from the work mentioned 
and other native writings, hut he feared to perpetuate 
this knowledge lest it might “confirm more strongly 
an idolatrous superstition.” He is the only authority 
for the deposit of the treasure in the Hark House at 
Huehuetan, without saying expressly that he derived 
his information from Yotun’s writings. This treasure, 
consisting of aboriginal relics, the bishop felt it to he 
his duty to destroy, and it was publicly burned in 
J (it) 1 . J t/is not altogether improbable that a genuine 
Maya document similar to the Mannserifit Tro«n<> or 
Dresden, Codex* preserved from the early times, may 

* Ordonez states in one; pint of ins work that this record was no* writ- 
ten hy Vofan himself, hut hy his descendant in the eighth or ninth tfeneia- 
lion. Brtixsenr de ttourbuunj , in 1'upol Vuh t p. Lwxvii. 

3 Constiturioncs DiocrmnuH del Obisj/ado de Chiajtpas. Koine, 17^-. 

4 .See vol. ii , pp. 771-4. 
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have found a native interpreter at the time of the 
{ ‘on quest, and have escaped in its disguise of Span- 
ish letters the destruction that overtook its cmn- 
pnnions. 

Tiie next notice of this manuscript is found in the 
writings of Dr Paul Felix Cabrera , 5 who in the 
last part of the eighteenth century found it in the 
possession of Don Ramon do Ordonez y Aguiar, a 
native and resident of Ciudad Peal in Chiapas.® He 
describes the document as consisting of “live or six 
folios of common quarto paper, written in ordinary 
characters in the Tzendal language, an evident proof 
of its having been copied from the original in hiero- 
glyphics, shortly after the conquest .” 7 The manu- 
script, according to Cabrera, recounted Votan’s ar- 
rival with seven families, to whom he apportioned 
the lands; his voyages to the Old World; and his 
reception of the new-comers. Peturning from one 
of his voyages “he found seven other families of the 
Tzeqnil nation, who had joined the first inhabitants, 
and recognized in them the same origin as his own, 
that is, of the Culebras. Me speaks of the place 
where they built their first town, which, from its 
founders, received the name of Tzeqnil; lie affirms 
the having taught them refinement of manners in 
the use of the table, table-cloth, etc.; that, in return 
for these, they taught him the knowledge of Cod and 
of his worship; his first ideas of a king and obedi- 


[> Trutro Crifico Americano , ]>. 32, ct scq. 

See vol. iv., ]>. 280. 

7 ‘At, the top of the first leaf, the two continents are painted in differ- 
t'at colours, in two small squares, placed parallel to each other in the 
angles: the one representing Europe, Asia, and Africa is marked with two 
anpv SS; upon the upper arms of two bars drawn from the opposite angles 
each square, forming the point of union in the centre; that which in- 
eicaie-, America has two SS placed horizontally on the bars, hut l am not 
^ iPiin whether upon the upper or lower bars, but I believe upon the latter. 

, ‘“‘ n yaking of the places he had visited on the old continent, he marks 
I 1 ' 511 nn Ike margin of each chapter, with an upright S, and those of Arne- 
Jb'a with an horizontal 8. Between these squares stands the title of his 
biPorv “ Proof that I am Oulebra” (a snake), which title he prove,* in the 
; 0<, > of Ids work, bv saving that lie is Culebra, because he is Chi vim.’ Ca- 
'J'cutro, pp. 33-4. " 
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ence to him; and that he was chosen captain of all 
these united families.” v 

Ordonez, at the time of Cabrera’s visit, was eu. 
gaged in writing liis great ‘History of the Heav< n 
and Earth,’ 8 a work, as tlie learned Doctor predicts, 
to be “so perfect in its kind, as will completely aston- 
ish the world.” The manuscript was never published, 
part of the historical portion was lost, and tin; re- 
maining fragments or copies of them fell into tlio 
hands of Brasseur de Bourbourg, whose writings 
contain all that is known of their contents; and it 
must be confessed that from these fragments little or 
nothing of value has been extracted by the al*l»e 
in addition to what Nunez de la Vega and Cabrera 
had already made known. Ordonez was familiar 
with the Tzendal language and character, with the 
ancient monuments of his native state, and was zeal- 
ously devoted to antiquarian researches; he had ex- 
cellent opportunities to collect and record such scraps 
of knowledge as the Tzendal tribes had preserved 
from the days of their ancestors’ greatness f hut his 
enthusiasm seems rather to have led him to protit less 
speculations on the original population of the Mew- 
World and “its progress from Chaldea immediately 
after the confusion of tongues.” Even after reject- 
ing the absurd theories and speculations which seem 
to have constituted the bulk of bis writings, one can- 
not help looking with some distrust on the few tra e- 
tional statements respecting Votan not given by olhei 

8 Wxtoria del Cieloyde hf Tierra , IMS. See vol. i\\, ]>. 28!), for addi- 
tional Holes respecting this author. 

iJ ‘I'd estudio de nmehos rat ns (mas de trcinta ari«») . . . . aeompanadnA 1 l:i 
const ante aplieacion con <mk* me dedi<pie a entonder las frases dc<|uc 
los Indies t‘ii su primitive ^entilismo, priucipalmento rn la histnna ‘pi‘‘ ‘jV 
ftu estableeimientn on est a- region <pie nosotros Uumamos America, e‘‘ , . , rii»io 
Votan, la cual coliseum, de les mismos Indios (<piienes me la t ra ii^ u« .u } 
y so lire todo, la (onvcmeneia <jue resulta de nna prolix a eomlntnuim* ib;U 
situacion de aijiiella eiudad (I\'ileii<|ue), de Ja disposieion y a.rquit<< 1 ma {L 
huh edilicios, de Ja antijjiicdad de sus ^ero^liiicos, y Jmalmonte de l ,!0 
ducciones de su tenvno, con las indicias (pie, a costa de portiadas ddi^cii* 
cias, liabia ad<juirido; erei <jue me Ionian en entudo de despertar un 
liada nuevo, pero olvidudo.* Ordonez, MS,, in Brasseur de, Bu'n'toWfJi 
Cartas , p. 7. 
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authors, and thinking of possible transformations that 
)H av have been effected in Tzendal fables, under the 
i. oils of two writers like Ordonez and Brasseur, both 
l, ( »nest investigators, but of that enthusiastic class of 
atil apiarians who experience few or no difficulties. 

The few items of information respecting the Vo- 
latile period not already mentioned, some of them not 
in themselves improbable, but few traceable to any 
very definite native source, are the following: The 
dale of the foundation of the empire, according to 
Ordonez, was about 1000 B. C. Whether he had any 
other reason for this supposition than his theory that 
the building of Solomon’s temple, attributed by some 
writers to that period, took place during Votan’s life, 
is uncertain. The name Tzequiles, applied to Votan’s 
followers by the aborigines, - or rather, it would seem, 
bv the first to the second division of the Serpents— -is 
said to mean in Tzendal ‘men with petticoats,’ and to 
have been applied to the new-comers by reason of 
their peculiar dress. 10 To them Avas given, after the 
permanent establishment of the empire, one of the 
great kingdoms into which it was divided, with Tulan 
as their capital city. This kingdom with two others, 
whose capitals were Maya pan in Yucatan and Chiqui- 
nmla, possibly Copan, in Honduras, Avcre allied Avitli, 
yet to a certain degree subordinate to, the original em- 
pire whose capital Avas Nat 'll an, built and ruled by Vo- 
tan himself and bis descendants. The only names which 
seem to have been applied in the Tzendal traditions 
h> the people and their capital city were t hanes, or 
Serpents, and Naehan, or City of Serpents; but these 
names acquire considerable historical importance when 
d is noted that they are the exact equivalents of Cul- 
Inias and Cullutacan, names Avhieh Avill he found so 
cxasperatingly prevalent in the Nahua traditions of 

, ’ h’jlonez, as represent od by Cabrera' Tr<tfro, p. 9b - -claims that the 
x T* has precisely the same meaning' as in the 

^ w.t niajoct, ami he applies the name to a Nahua rather than a Maya 
T'C v itli much reason as will an pear later, although Hrasseiir is of a 
U;li;v 9, •inion. Hist. Nut. Civ., to it. i., p. 70. 
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tlie north. Ordoilez claims, however, that the nani<> 
Quiche, at a later period that of a Guatemalan king- 
dom, was also in these earlier times applied to Votnks 
empire . 11 

Of Votan’s death there is no tradition, nor is any- 
thing - definite reported of his successors, save, what i* 
perhaps only a conjecture, that their names are re- 
corded in the Tzendal calendar as the names of days , 12 
the order being 1 that of their succession. In this case 
it is necessary to suppose that Y r otan had two prede- 
cessors, Igh and Imox; and in fact Brasseur claims 
to find in one document a statement that Lgh brought 
the first colony to America . 19 Chinax, the last but, 
two of the line, a great soldier, is said to have been 
put to death by a rival of another nation . 14 Nunez 
de la Vega notes the existence of a family of Votaiis 
in his time, claiming direct descent from the great, 
founder; and Brasseur states that a wild tribe of the 
region are vet known as ( 'banes . 15 

Such are the vague memories of the Chiapan past 
so far as they were preserved by the natives of tin- 
region, and collected by Europeans. The nature of 
the traditions themselves, the sources whence they 
sprang, the medium through which they are given to 
us, are not such as to inspire great confidence in the 
accuracy of the details related, although some of the tra- 
ditions are not improbable and were very likely founded 
on actual occurrences. But whatever value may k 


11 Brasseur (hi Bourhonrq , Cartas, p. 10. 

For list, see vol. ii., p. 707. 

15 f/rtrhts, p. 71. 

14 Pineda, Descrip. Chi ti pas, in Soc, 3/Fr. Gcoq., Boldin , ton). <ii-> J 1 ! 1 - 
313 (>; Drasseur dc Bonrbonry, Hist. Nat. (Ye., tom. i., pp. 95-7. 

h> (iabnra. Tculro, p. 3(); Jirassctir dr Unit rbourq, Papal Yuh, }> r| Y.: 
Carbajal .Espinosa, Hist.. Mere., tom. i., p. 10)5; Son on 'Votiin ami his empire, 
besides the works that have heeu mentioned in lliis chapter, J narrow 
Hist. Gnat.., p. ‘MS; Clnrirjero, Stand Ant. del Mcsstro, tom. i., pp- b*0-l. 
tom. iv., pp. 15-10; lUdnrini , Idea , pp. 11-1-5; Jirttsscur dr lloitr lihi n\U 
Popol Yuh, int.rod; Jd Esquisscs; It /., Ptdrnqur\ Fontaine's l bar in 
World was Peopled, p. 130; Tsrhudt's Perurian Antiq pp. 11 bp 
nrrh's Deserts, vol. i., p. 10, ct seq.; Lcrtp Nicaragua , p. 4; Priest's 
Antiq., pp. 248-9; Beau fop's Mrx. I H ast. , pp. 218-21; Farcy, Biscocn. 1,1 
Antiq. Alex., tom. b, div. i., p. 43. 
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attached to their details, the traditions in question have 
,nvat weight in establishing two general propositions 
"..the existence in the remote past of a great and 
powerful empire in the .Usumacinta region, and a gen- 
eral belief among the subjects of that empire that the 
beginning of their greatness was due to a hero or 
demi-god called Votan. They point clearly to the 
appearance and growth of a, great race, nation, or dy- 
nasty; and they carry ns no farther. Respecting the 
questions who or what was Votan, man or mythic 
creation, populator, colonizer, civilizer, missionary, eon - 
quuror, foreign or native born? When, bow, and 
whence did be come to the central tierra ealiento? 
Who were the people among whom he wrought bis 
mighty deeds, and what was their past history ? wo 
are left to simple conjecture,-- conjecture of a class 
which falls without the limits of my present; purpose, 
and to which the lirst chapter of this volume has been 
devoted. Doubtless the Votanic was not the lirst 
period of American civilization and power, but none 
earlier is known to us. In addition to the Tzendul 
traditions there are several other authorities hearing 
more or less directly on this primitive empire, which 
1 proceed to investigate. 

In the second volume of this work 1 have de- 
scribed the physique, character, manners and cus- 
toms, arts, and institutions of the civilized nations of 
our territory, dividing them into two great families 
nr groups, the Mayas and the Nahuas, ''the former 
tlm more ancient, the latter the more recent and 
'vide-spread.” The many contrasts observed between 
die institutions of the northern and southern nations 
seemed sufficiently marked to outweigh the Ire- 
qtently recurring resend dances, and to justify me in 
d": opinion there expressed that their culture had 
^hher boon distin'et from the beginning, or -what is 
more probable anil for my purpose practically the 
huuiu thing — that it had progressed in di Heron t paths 
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for a long time previous to the coming of the Span- 
iards. The contrasts observed were attributed to a 
distinct origin of the two national groups, or, will, 
more probability, to their long separation; while (I,,, 
analogies were to be referred either to unity of origin 
to the tendency of humanity to like development* 
under like circumstances, to frequent communication 
and friction by commerce or war, or still bettor, to 1]^ 
influence of all these causes combined. 

The picture presented in the third volume of the 
myths and languages of the same nations favored tin- 
view pre\ ieusly taken. In the religious fancies, di- 
vinities, forms of worship, ideas of a future state, 
physical, animal, and creation myths, to which the 
iirst part of the volume was devoted, the analogies, 
it is true, seemed somewhat stronger and the con- 
trasts less striking than in the characteristics previ- 
ously portrayed; this was perhaps because t he myths 
of any people point farther hack into their past than 
do the so-called manners and customs; but in tin; 
consideration of languages which followed, the con- 
trasts between the two groups came out more -dis- 
tinctly marked than at any previous stage of the 
investigation. A very large proportion of the tongues 
of the civilized nations were found to belong more or 
less closely <0 one or the? other of two linguistic fam- 
ilies. Finally, in the fourth volume a study of ma- 
terial relics tended very strongly to confirm tie 
opinion before arrived at respecting the development 
of Alaya and Nahua culture in distinct channels, at 
least during the historic period. ! need not repeat 
here even on resume the facts exhibited in the pre- 
ceding volumes, nor the lessons that have at diileient 
points been drawn from tliem; but .! may briefly 
mention some general conclusions founded on the 
preceding matter which hear on my present purpose 
of historical investigation. First, as already stated, 
the Alaya and Nahua nations have been within tra- 
ditionally historic times practically distinct, although 
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coming constantly in contact. Second, this fact is 
directly opposed to the once accepted theory of a 
civilized people, coming from the far north, gradually 
moving’ southward with frequent halts, constantly 
increasing in power and culture, until the highest 
point of civilization Avas reached in Chiapas, Hon- 
duras, and Yucatan, or as many believed in South 
America. Third, the theory alluded to is rendered 
altogether untenable by the want of ruins in Cali- 
fornia and the great north-west; by the utter want 
of resemblance between New Mexican and Mexican 
monuments; by the failure to discover either Aztec 
or Maya dialects in the north; and finally by the 
strong contrasts between the N almas and Mayas, 
both in language and in monuments of antiquity. 
Fourth, the monuments of the south are not only dif- 
ferent from but much more ancient than those of Ana- 
luiac, and cannot possibly have been built by the 
Toilers after their migration from Anahuac in the 
eleventh century, even if such a migration took place. 
'Filth, these monuments, like those of the north, were 
built by the ancestors of the people found in posses- 
sion of the country at the Conquest, and not by an 
extinct race or in remote antiquity . 10 Sixth, the cities 
of Palcnque, Ococingo, and Copan, at least, were un- 
occupied when the Spaniards came; the natives of 
the neighboring region knew nothing of their origin 
even if they were aware of their existence, and no 
notice whatever of the existence of such cities appears 
in the annals of the surrounding civilized nations dur- 
ing the eight or nine centuries preceding the Con- 
quest; that is, the nation that built Palcnque was not 
me of those found by Europeans in the country, hut 
its greatness had practically departed before the rise 
«>f the Quiche, Cakchiquel, and Yucatan powers. 
•Seventh, the many resemblances that have been noted 
between Naluia and Maya belief's, institutions, arts, 

"A>» the Antiquity of ('opal], the ruin. 1 ? of Yucatan, ami Dalonqne, see 
V0 ‘- )v -> !*}’• 104, 2S0-5, 359-02. 
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and relics, may be consistently accounted for by the 
theory that at some period long’ preceding the sixth 
century tl ic two peoples were practically one so far as 
their institutions were concerned, although they are 
of themselves not sufficient to prove the theory. 
Mighth, the oldest, civilization in America which has 
left any traces for our consideration, whatever may 
have been its prehistoric origin, was that in I ha 
Usumacinta region represented by the Palempie 
group of ruins . 17 

It is not likely that Americanistes of the present 
day will disagree materially with the preceding con- 
elusions, especially as they do not. positively assert 
the southern origin of the Nahua peoples or deny 
their traditional migration from the north. The gen- 
eral theory alluded to of a great migration from north 
to south, and the theory of a civilized race of foreign 
origin extinct long before the Conquest, will find feu- 
defenders in view of the results of modern research. 
It is true that many writers attribute more or less 
positively the grand ruins of Central America, to (lie 
Toltecs after their migration southward in the eleventh 
century; hut their decision has been generally reacln d 
without even considering the possible existence of any 
other civilized nation in the annals of American an- 
tiquity. Their studies have shown them that Palen- 
quo was not the work of an extinct race, and i-hey 
have consequently attributed the ruins to the oldot 
people mentioned in the popular version of American 
traditional history — the Toltecs, and the more nat 
u rally because that people, according to the tradition, 
had migrated southward. Mr Stephens, who arrived 
at this conclusion in the manner indicated, admits (hat 
from a study of the ruins themselves he would have 
assigned the foundation of the cities to a much nunc 
remote period . 18 

17 ‘ The monuments of the Mississippi present stronger in (ornal eviucn-T 
of ^reat antiquity than any ofli<*rs in America, al! it by no 
follows that they arc older than Palenque and (Wm/ Vo), iv.’, 7W- 

13 Yucatan , vol. ii. ? pp. 454-5. P>y a careful study of Mr Stei'hcns 
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Thus the monumental relics of Central America by 
themselves and by comparisons with other American 
ruins, point directly to the existence of a great em- 
pire in the Palenque region; and the observed phe- 
nomena of myths, language, and institutions agree 
perfectly with such a conclusion, which, however, un- 
aided, they could not have established. We may then 
accept as a reality the Votanic Maya empire on the 
authority of the native traditions eonlirmed by the 
tangible records of ruined cities, and by the condition 
of tiie southern civilized nations in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It is more than probable that Palenque was 
j lie capital, as Ordonez believes — the Naclnm of the 
Votanic epoch--— and not improbable that Ococingo, 
Popan, and some of the older Yucatee cities were the 
centres of contemporaneous, perhaps allied powers . 19 

conclusions, it. will appear evident, to th<^ reader that lie ascribes tlic 
Central American ruins to the 'loiters, simply as the oldest nations on 
tlm continent <!' America, of which \vr have any knowledge, and tliat lie 
i. vouches their rondition at the time of his exploration with their recent 
01 iain, ehielly hy a consideration of the Yucatan ruin*, ino>t of which 
donldiess do not date hark to the Votanic empire, and many of which Mens 
still occupied at the coining of the first. Spaniards. 

J'J Although in the ‘general view,’ Vol. ii., chap, ii., 1 have classed the 
Tollers among the Xahua nations, it will he noticed that the preceding: con- 
clusions of the present chapter are independent of such a clasM limit inn, 
and arc not necessarily opposed to the theory, held hy some, that the 1 cities 
of Central America were huilt hv the To I toes hvforr they assumed a promi- 
nent position anions the nations of Anahuae. The following notes hear 
more or less directly on points invohed in tin* preceding text. MrTylor, 
Av'rft mn\ pp. IStMKi; /« > cn7Y/;v/o’s‘, p. j St, believes that the chilizatiou of 
Mexico and ('(Mitral America were originally independent although modi- 
lied hy contact one with the other, and attributes the ("entral American 
cities to a people who thmrished long’ before the Toiler^, and whose descen- 
dants are the Mayas, Yet he favors the climatic theory of the origin and 
growth of civilization, according to which the enltuie of tin* south must 
lm\e been brought from the Mexican tierm tcmpladn. 1 have no objection 
t<» oiler to this tlieory. It is in the l r sumncinta region that the Maya civi- 
b./alioii has left its first record both traditional and monumental; and that 
^ Miniciout for niy present purpose. Orozco y llerra, trcurjrfjut, pp. 
I- Co, etc., concludes from his linguistic researches that the Palenque 
*‘i rih/atiou was much older than the Tollec and distinct Jrom it. Ilell- 
V; dd, \\i Smith. tout hh Jiept., pp. 310-1. pronounces the Palenque eul- 

Cue the oldest in America, with no resemblance to that ot the Nalmas. 
![ ( ‘ injects the thc»ory that the ruins were the work of migrating Toilers. 
O'dempie will probably some day decide the question of American civiHza- 
Con. It. only awaits a,Champoliiou. ChunnttL llnntrx p. TW. 'Hie 

in the south have undoubted claims to the highest antiquity. }>rm(- 
J ‘‘> .v Ahifr. Antiij.^ p. 100. Tin* l-smnacinla seems a kind oi central 
! }, 'iat for the high culture of Central America. Muller , Amn'ikaitthrhe ( r- 
'•wtywncn, p. 4f>6. 
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I pass next to the traditions of the Quiebd nation* 
as preserved in the Popol Vuh, or National Book, and 
known to the world through the Spanish translation 
of Xiniencz and the French of Bras sour de Bonr- 
bourg . 20 These traditions, the authenticity and gen- 
eral accuracy of which there is no reason to doubt, 
constitute a hopelessly entangled network of mythic 
tales, without chronology, hut with apparent although 
vague references here and there, to actual events in 
the primitive history of the peoples whose descend- 
ants were the Quiches and Cakchiquels, and with a 
more continuous account in the closing chapters, of the 
Quiche annals of a much later period, immediately 
preceding tlie Conquest. In the introduction we read: 
“This is the origin of the ancient history of Quiche. 
Here we write the annals of the past, the beginning 
of all that has taken jdaee in the city of Quiche, 
among the tribes of the Quiche nations. Behold \\c 
bring about the manifestation of what, was in obscu- 
rity, its first dawning by the will of the Creator and 
of the Bonner, of Him who begets and of Mini who 
gives being. Their names are Hunahpu Yueli — 
‘shooter of the, blowpipe at the opossum,’ Hmialijm 
Utiu- ‘shooter of the blowpipe at the coyote,’ Zaki 
Nima Tzyiz ‘great white pricker,’ Tepeu the ‘dom- 
inator,’ and ( Jucumutz -the ‘plumed serpent;’ Heart 
of the Lakes, Heart of the Sea, Master of the Ver- 
dant Planisphere, Master of the Azure Surface. 
Thus it is that these also arc named, sung, and cele- 
brated — the grandmother and the grandfather, wlio.-o 
names are Xpivacoe and Xmueane, preserver and pr<>- 
tectriee; twice grandmother and twice grandfather, ns 
it is sir ted in the Quiche annals ; concerning whom 
was related all that they did afterwards in the IrH 
of life, in the light of the word, (civilization). Be- 
hold that which we shall write after the word of < led, 
and in Christianity; we shall bring it to light because 

20 See vol. iii., m>. 42—1, note 1, for ;i bibliographical notice of <!»• 

Vuh. 
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the Popol Vuh, the national hook, is no longer visible, 
in which it was clearly seen that we came from be- 
yond the sea — ‘the narrative of our life in the land of 
shadow, and how we saw the light and life,’ as it is 
railed, it is the first book, written in olden times; 
but its view is hidden from him who sees and thinks. 
Wonderful, is its appearance, and the narrative of the 
time when he (the Creator) finished everything in 
heaven and on earth .” 21 

Then follows an account, which has already heen 
presented in a condensed translation , 22 of a time when 
all was silent, and there was yet no earth, and no 
living thing, only the immobility and silence of a 
boundless sea, on the surface of which Heated the 
Creator and his companion deities named above, in- 
cluding Gncumatz, the ‘plumed serpent.’ Then the 
light appeared and the earth with its vegetation was 
ere; tied 1>V Gncumatz and the JJominator at the word 
of Hurakan, Heart of Heaven, the Thunderbolt. 
Life and fecundity were given to the animals and 
birds, who were distributed as guardians of the for- 
ests and mountains, and called upon to speak and 
praise the names of those that had made them; hut 
the poor animals, after efforts twice repeated, could 
not obey, and were assigned a position far below that 
which they had heen intended to fill. Two attempts 
at the creation of intelligent beings followed, both 
failures. First man was made of earth, and although 
he could speak, lie was intellectually stupid and 
physically clumsy, unable to stand erect, and soon 
mingled with the water like a man of mud. .He was 
destroyed by the disgusted creators. Hie sorcerers, 
^ piyacoe and Xmucane, grandmothers of the sun and 
uf the moon, wore consulted in the second creation, 
and the ‘chief* of Toltecat’ is mentioned in addition to 
dm names already given. Lots were cast, all needful 
jwe.i •nations were taken, and man was made again of 

n J'i)ji°l J ’nk, ])]). 1-5; Ximencz, Hist. Ind. Gital., pp. 4-G. 

■■ iii., pp. 4-1-7. 
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wood and pith ; but he lacked intelligence, led a use. 
less life, and forgot the Heart of Heaven. Tluv 
became numerous on the face of the earth, but the 
gods were Avroth and sent upon them a flood, and (l 
resinous shower from heaven; their houses refused i,, 
cover them, the trees shook them from the branches 
where they sought shelter, the animals and even in, 
household implements turned against the poor wooden 
men, reviling and persecuting them, until all Avere de- 
stroyed, save a few who remained as a memorial in 
the form of apes . 13 

At this point the character of the narrative changes 
somewhat, and, although an account of a third and 
iinal creation of man, given on a subsequent pa^c," 1 
should, in the opinion of Hrasseur, be introduced here, 
I proceed with a resume of the Quiche tradition in 
the order of its arrangement in both, the Spanish, and 
French version, demoting a paragraph to each chapter 
of the French translation. 

There Avas sky and earth, but little light; and a 
man named Yucub t'akix, ‘seven aras, or paroquets.' 
avhs jut fled u]) with pride and said, “those that auto 
droAvned wen; like supernatural beings ;- 3 now avj'11 I 
be great above all created beings. I am their sun and 
their moon; great is my splendor.” Jle Avas not die 
sun, nor did bis view reach over the whole earth, Inti 
he Avas proud of his riches. This was when the flood 
destroyed the wooden manikins. Now wo will tell 
when Yucub (dakix was defeated and man was made. 

This is the cause of his destruction by two young 
men, Flunahpu (or Himlnmuhpu) and Nbalanqin-, 
‘little tiger,’ Avho were really gods, and thought if in it 
good timt Yucub ( akiv should, swell with pride and 
offend the Heart of Heaven; and they plotted against 
his life and wealth. He had two sons, Zipacna and 
Cubrakan, the ‘earthquake,’ by his wife (Jhimalmat. 

'*■* Pof.nl Vnh, pp. f> .11 ; Ximau::, IlirJ. Jnd. Gnaf ]>]>. 5 \ I. 

21 J'ofH/l ]>. <‘t M'<|. 

^ Or, as lirasst'ur translaics, ‘the remnant of I hast- that, were ihow f '!■ 
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Xipacna’s work was to roll the great mountains which 
he made in a night, and ‘which Cabrakan shook at 
will. The death ot‘ the father and son was resolved 
upon by the two young men. 

Vueub Cakix was shot by them while eating the 
fruit called nattze in a tree-top, and his jaw broken, 
although in revenge he carried home the arm of Hun- 
ahpu, which he hung over the fire. But an old man 
and an old woman, Zaki Nim Ak and Zaki iSima 
Tzviz — divinities already named, in human disguise 

were induced by tin: two young men to volunteer 
(heir services in curing the jaw of Vueub Cakix, who 
seems to have been a king, for they found him on his 
throne howling with pain. They pulled out his broken 
teeth of precious stones, in which he took great pride, 
substituting grains of maize; they dimmed his eyes, 
took away his riches, and recovered the missing arm. 
Then the king died as did his wife, and the purpose 
of llunahpu and Xbalam pie was accomplished against 
him who was proud and regarded not the will of the 
Heart of Heaven. 

These are the deeds of Zipacna, son of Vueub 
Cakix, who claimed to be creator of the mountains. 
Bathing at the river-side he found four hundred 
young men striving in vain to carry away a tree 
which they had cut. (1 onerously he bore the burden 
for them, and was invited to join their hand, being 
an orphan; but they soon plotted against him, cast- 
ing a tree upon him in a deep pit they had employed 
him to dig. Ho cunningly took refuge in a branch 
gallery, cut off his hair and nails for the ants to 
carry up to his foes, waited until the four hundred 
had become intoxicated in their rejoicing at his 
supposed death, emerged from the pit, and toppled 
over their house upon them so that not one escaped. 

But in his turn Zipacna was conquered hv Hun- 
i'hpu and Xhalanque, who were grieved that the four 
hundred had perished. Zipacna, hearing the mount- 
;uus by night, wandered in the day by the river and 
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lived on fish and crabs; by an artificial crab his two 
foes enticed him in a time of hunger to crawl on ;j .j j 
fours into a cavern at the bottom of a ravine, when, 
the mountain, previously mined, fell upon him. 
Thus perished and was turned to stone, at the foot 
of Alt Meavan, the self-styled ‘maker of the niounf. 
ains,’ the second who by his pride displeased the 
deities. 

One only now remained, Cabrakan. “It is 1 win, 
destroy the mountains,” he said; but it was the will 
of Hurakan, ‘the thunderbolt/ that his pride also 
should be humbled, and the order was given to Iluii- 
ahpu and Xbalanijuc. They found him at his favor- 
ite employment of overturning the bills, enticed him 
eastward to exhibit his skill and overthrow a partic- 
ularly high mountain which they claimed to have 
seen, killed a bird with their blowpipe on the wav, 
and poisoned it with earth before it was given Cabra- 
kan to eat. Thus was his strength destroyed ; lie 
failed to move the mountain, was tied, and buried. 

Thus ends the first of the four divisions of the /V 
pol k uh As ext we are to hear something of the 
birth and family of Hunapliu and Xhalanquc. The 
recital is, however, to he covered with mystery, and 
only half is to be told of the relation of their father/ 7 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane had two sons, Hunhunahjiu 
and Vukuh Jiunahpu, the first being as the French 
translation unintelligibly renders it a sort of double 
personage. the former had also by bis wife Xhakivalo 
two sons, ITunbatz and iluncbouen, very wise, great 
artists, and skillful in all things; the latter never 
married. All four spent the day in playing at dice 
and at ball, and V oe, the messenger of .Hurakaii, 
came to see them, Voe who remained not far from 
here nor far from Xibalba.-" After the death of \ba- 

iJ,u pp- 3 1 - r>7 ; XttH‘‘nrz m Hist. Inrf. Card., ]»p. I .'>-29. 

Zl Nimenez, |>. eouveys 1 idea, ]i« >w <* that it, is only from mm tr- 
ance that so little is told, and not trout a denim to he mysterious. 

Xiuieuez renders this word hy ‘iidienm,’ or hell! No satidarK’f 
meaning run he derived from its etymology. 
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kiyalo, the two played ball, journeying toward Xibalba, 
having left Hunhatz and Hunehouen behind, and 
this became known to Hun Came and Vukub Came, 
monarehs of Xibalba, who called together the council 
of the empire and sent to summon them or to chal- 
lenge them to a game of ball, that they might ho 
defeated and disgraced. 

The messengers were owls, four in number; and 
the players, after a sad parting from their mother, 
Xnmcane, and from the young Hunhatz and Hun- 
ehoueti, followed them down the steep road to Xi- 
balba from the ball-ground of Nimxob Carchah.'^ 
Crossing ravines and rivers, including one of blood, 
they came to the royal palace of Xibalba, and saluted 
two wooden figures as monarchs, to the great amuse- 
ment of the latter and the assembled princes. Then 
the brothers were invited to a place on the seat of 
honor, which proved to be a, red-hot stone, and the 
contortions of the guests when they sat upon it pro- 
voked a new burst of laughter which well-nigh re- 
sulted in apoplexy. Five ordeals are here mentioned 
as existing in Xibalba, to the first of which only, 
that of the House of doom , 110 were the brothers 
subjected; then they were sacrificed and their bodies 
buried together. But the head of Hunhunahpu was 
hung in a tree, which at once became covered with 
gourds from which the head could not he distin- 
guished, and it was forbidden to all in Xibalba to 
approach that tree. 

But Xquiq, a virgin princess, daughter of Cueh- 
uniaquiq, heard of the tree, and went alone to taste 
the forbidden fruit. Into her outstretched hand the 
head, of Hunhunahpu spat, and the spittle caused 
die young girl to conceive, and she returned home, 
atta r a, promise from the head that no harm should 
tcsult to her. All this was by the order ol Hura- 

>» \i ' s Hie name of an Indian town in Vera Paz. 

^ asa tohrctfit, matson U'ta'bi'cusc. It will bo remembered tliat A otau 
e •'■"d to have established a House of (Hoorn at Hnelnietau. See (>. 100. 
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kan. After six months her condition was observed 
by her father, and in spite of her protestations tied, 
she had known no man, the owls, the royal n>, 
sengors, were ordered to sacrifice her and bring back 
her heart in a vase. She persuaded and bribed tlip 
royal officers, however, by the promise of Cut are 
emoluments, to carry back to the kings the coagu- 
lated sap of the blood-wort instead of her blood and 
heart, and she escaped; thus were Hun Came and 
Vukub Came tricked by this young girl. 

Xquiq, far advanced in pregnancy, went for pro. 
tection to the place where Xmucane was living with 
the young llunbatz and Hunchouen. The old 
woman was not disposed at first to credit tin. 1 
stranger’s tale that she was with child by Hunhtm- 
ahpu, and therefore entitled to protection as a grand- 
daughter at the hands of Xmucane; but by calling 
upon the gods and gathering a basket of uiaizc 
where no maize was growing, the young girl proved 
the justice of her claim, and was received by the 
great grandmother of her unborn children. 

The virgin mother brought forth twin sons, and they 
were named Uunahpu and Xbalatiqne. From { lour 
very birth they were ill-treated. They were turned 
out of the house, by their grandmother for crying, and 
throughout childhood and youth were abused hy I Inn 
hatz and Hunchouen, hy reason of jealousy. They 
passed their time shooting birds in the mouuta.ins wall 
their blowpipes, while their brothers, great musicians, 
painters, and sculptors, remained at home singing and 
playing the flute. But at last Jtunhatz and Hun 
choueu were changed by the young heroes into mon- 
keys. Xmucane was filled with sadness, and sin- was 
offered the privilege of beholding again the faces <>l 
her favorite grandsons, if she could do so without 
laughing; but their grimaces and antics were too ludi- 
crous; the old ladv failed in three interviews m lu- 
strum her laughter, and Hunbatz and Hunchouen 
appeared no more. Uunahpu and Xbalanque became 
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in their turn musicians and played the air of hvnahpu 
qop the 'monkey of Hunahpu .’ 31 

The first work undertaken by the twins was the 
clearing' of a milpa or cornfield. It was not very 
difficult on the first day, for their enchanted tools 
worked by themselves while the young agricultur- 
ists went hunting, taking care to put dirt on their 
faces and to pretend to be at work when their grand- 
mother brought their lunch at noon. In the night, 
however, the wild beasts met and replaced all the 
trees and shrubbery that the brothers had removed. 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque watched for them the next 
night, but in spite of their efforts the beasts all 
escaped although the deer and rabbit lost their tails 
-except the rat, which was caught in a handkerchief. 
The rat’s life was spared by the youths and in return 
this animal revealed the glorious deeds of their fathers 
and uncles, their games at ball, and the existence of 
a ball of India rubber with other implements of the 
game which they had left about the house. All of 
the implements and the ball came into their posses- 
sion with the knowledge of the secret. 

Joyful at their discovery Hunahpu and Xbalanque 
went, away to play in the ball-ground of their lathers, 
and the monarchs of Xibalba, Hun (lame and Vukub 
(ante, heard them and wore angry, and sent messen- 
gers to summon them as their fathers had been sum- 
moned to play at Xibalba. The messengers came to 
the house of Xmueano, who, filled with, alarm, dis- 
patched a louse to carry the summons to her grand- 
sons. On the way the louse consented, to insure 
greater speed, to be swallowed by a toad, the toad by 
a serpent, and the serpent by the great bird Voe. On 
arrival a series of vomitings ensued, until the toad 
was lree; but in spite of his most desperate efforts he 
n >uld not throw up the louse, who, it seems, had 
played him a trick, lodged in his gums, and not been 

i ^ according to masseur, still performed by the natives of 

't t.emala clad in wooden masks and peculiar costumes. 

Wl. v. 12 
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swallowed at all. However, the message was 
livered, and the players returned home to take le.r, c 
of their grandmother and mother. Before their 
parture they planted eaeli a cane in the middle of l h ( ; 
house, the fate of which should depend upon thr- 
own, since it would wither at their death. 

The ball-players set out for Xihalha by the I'nin,, 
their fathers had followed, passing the bloodyn^.,. 
and the river Papuhya; but they sent in advance an 
animal called Xan, with a hair of Hunahpu’s leg p, 
prick the kings and princes. Thus they detected the 
artificial men of wood, and also learned the names of 
all the princes by their exclamations and mutual in- 
quiries when pricked. On their arrival at court they 
refused to salute the manikins or to sit upon the red- 
hot stone; they even passed through the first ordeal 
in the House of (doom, thus thrice avoiding the 
tricks which had been played upon their fathers. 

The kings were astonished and very angry, and tins 
game of ball was played, and those of Xibalba were 
beaten. Then Hun ( 'ame and Vukub Came required 
the victors to bring them four bouquets of flowers, or- 
dering the guards of the royal gardens to watch most 
carefully, and committed Hunahpu and his brother (o 
the House of Lances -the second ordeal- — where t lie 
lancers were directed to kill them. Vet a swarm of’ 
ants in the brothers’ service entered easily the royal 
gardens, the lancers were bribed, and the sons ,f 
Xquiq were still victorious. Those of Xihalha turned 
pale, and the owls, guards of the royal gardens, \uiv 
punished by having their lips split. 

Hunahpu and Xbalanque were subjected to die 
third ordeal in the House of Cold, hut wanned Iw 
burning pine-cones they were not frozen. So in die 
fourth and fifth ordeals, since they passed a night in 
the House of Tigers and in the House of Lire with- 
out suffering injury; but in the House of Bats id* 
though the occupants did them no harm, Huiiab| , n s 
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head was cut off by Camazotz, ‘ruler of bats/ who 
ciii no from on high.^ 

The beheading- of Hunahpu was by no means fatal, 
hut after a combination of events utterly unintelligible, 
including an assemblage of all the animals, achieve- 
ments particularly brilliant by the turtle and rabbit, 
and another contest at ball-playing, the heroes came 
out uninjured from all the ordeals to which they 
W ure subjected in Xibalba. 

At last, instructing two sorcerers, Xulu and Pacam, 
that those of Xibalba had failed because the brutes 
were not on their side, and directing them also what 
to do with their bones, Hunahpu and Xbalanque 
stretched themselves voluntarily face down on a fu- 
neral pile, still in Xibalba, and died together. Their 
hones wore pulverized and thrown into the river, 
where they sank and were changed into line young 
men. 

On the fifth day they re-appeared, like man-fishes; 
and on the day following in tho form of ragged -old 
men, dancing, burning and restoring houses, killing 
and restoring each other to life, and performing other 
wonderful things. They wore induced to exhibit 
their skill before the princes of Xibalba, killing and 
resuscitating the king’s dog, burning and restoring 
the royal palace; then a man was made the subject 
of their art, Hunahpu was cut in pieces and brought 
to life by Xbalanque. Finally, the monarchs of Xi- 
balba wished to experience personally the temporary 
death; Hun Came, the highest in rank, was first 
killed, then Vukub Came, but life was not restored to 
them; the two shooters of the blow -pipe had avenged 
pi" wrongs of their fathers; the monarchs of Xibalba 
imd fallen. 

Having announced their true names and motives, 
the two brothers pronounced sentence on the princes 
/* Xibalba. Their ball was to appear no more in 
'I' 11 favorite game, they were to perform menial 
'HTvire, with only the beasts of tho woods as vassals, 
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and tliis was to be their punishment for the wrongs 
they had done; yet strangely enough, they were q, 
be invoked thereafter as gods, or rather demons, ; i,._ 
cording to Ximcnez. The character of the Xibalbms 
is here described. They were fond of war, of fright, 
fill aspect, ugly as owls, inspiring evil and discord; 
faithless, hypocritical, and tyrants, they wore n 
black and white, painting their faces, moreover, with 
divers colors. But their power was ruined and their 
domination ceased. Meanwhile, the grandmother 
Xmueane at home watched the growth of the canes, 
and was filled alternately with grief and joy, as these 
withered and again became green according to Un- 
varying fortunes of the grandsons in Xibalba /' 2 
Finally, to return to Xibalba, Hunahpn and Xl>a- 
lanque rendered the fitting funeral honors to their 
fathers who had perished there, but who new 
mounted to heaven and took their places as the sun 
and moon; and the four hundred young men killed 
by* Zipacna became stars in the skies. Thus cuds 
the second division of the National Book of the 
Quiches.® 

The first chapter of the third division relates an- 
other and final creation of man from maize, in Paxil, 
or Cayala, ‘land of divided and stagnant waters,’ and 
has already been translated in full in another volume / 11 
According to Brasseur’s opinion it should follow the 
account of the preceding creations , 35 and precede the 
narrative of the struggle with Xibalba; hut was in- 
troduced here at the beginning of the Quiche migoi- 
tions intentionally in order to attach the later Quiche 

3 - The plan! wbeiiee the brothers started to contend against the piimvsi*! 
Xibalba, seems to have been 1-1*1 tlan in (Guatemala see vol. iv., pjs. - ^ s 
— for (bimaivaah ihc (Quiche name of that place is said to signify 
of old withered fanes/ Moreover, Tonjwemada and Las ( *asas have ptv- 
served the tradition that Evbalamquen (Xbahtwjiic) set out from I 00 1:111 
for the conquest of hell. Monti, y. hid., tom. ii., ]>. 5.8; Wat. Apo(' ,,p 
MS., cap. 125. Xibalba doubtless had the signitieation of the 
regions in the ]>opn1ar traditions. 

:n Popul Vuh. pp. 08-11)2; Ximcncz , Hist. Lul . . Guat pp. 20-70. 

31 See vol. ii., pp. 710-7. 

See p. 172. 
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nations more closely to the heroic epochs of their his- 
p, r \ T . The remaining chapters of the division have 
n !so boon translated in substance. 36 In them are re- 
lated the adventures of Balam-Quitze, Balam-Agab, 
Alahueutah, and Iqi-Balam, the product, of the final 
creation by Gucumatz and Ids companion deities, and 
flit! founders of the Quiche nations. The people mul- 
tiplied greatly in a region called the East, and mi- 
grated in search of gods to Tulan-Zuiva, the ‘seven 
caves,’ where four gods were assigned to the four 
leaders; namely, Toliil, Avilix, JIacavitz, and Xicah- 
tagali. Hero their language was changed or divided, 
and the division into separate nations was established. 
Suffering from cold and endeavors to obtain lire while 
tlay were awaiting the sun, are the points most dwelt 
upon during their stay in Tulan, and in connection 
with these troubles the coining of an envoy from Xi- 
balha is mentioned, 37 which circumstance may indicate 
(hat Tulan was in the Xibalban region. Hut they 
determined to abandon or were driven from Tulan, 
and after a tedious journey, including apparently a 
crossing of the sea, they reached Alt JIacavitz, where 
at last they heboid the sun. Alt' JIacavitz was ap- 
paivntly in Guatemala, and the events mentioned in 
the record as having occurred subsequently to the 
arrival there, although many arc of a mythical nature 
and few can he assigned to any definite epoch, may 
best he referred to the more modem history of the 
Quiche-Cakehiquel nations in Guatemala, to ho 
treated in a future chapter. 

1'he events preceding the rising of the sun on Alt, 
Hacavitz. are not easily connected with the exploits 
Q Uunahpu and Xbalanque; hut to suppose that they 
follow in chronologic order, and iliac the traditions in 
question reflect vaguely the history of the heroes or 
trilies that prevailed against Xibalba is at least, as 
insistent ;| s any theory that can be formed. The 

q Vpt. iii., pp. 47-51. 

" I’o/iul Vuh, pp. 221-2. 
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chief objection is the implied crossing of the sea dur- 
ing the migration from Tulan, which may be an jj,. 
terpolation. A lamentation which they chanted on 
Mt Haeavitz has considerable historical importance. 
“Alas,” they said, “we were ruined in Tulan, \ Ve 
wei'e separated, and our brothers still remain behind. 
Truly we have beheld the sun, but they, where are 
they now that the dawn has appeared? Truly Tohil 
is the name of the god of the Yaqui nation, who was 
called Yolcuat Quitzaleuat (Quetzaleoatl) when wo 
parted yonder in Tulan. JBehold whence we set out, 
together, behold the common cradle of our rare 
whence we have come. Then they remembered their 
brothers far behind them, the nation of the Yaqui 
whom their dawn enlightened in the countries now 
called Mexico. There was also a part of the nation 
which they left in the east, and Tepeu and Oiitnan 
were the places where they remained .” 38 

A Cakchiquel record of what would seem to he the 
same primitive traditions contained in the Popol Vuh, 
exists hut has never been published. It is only known 
through an occasional reference or quotation in the 
writings of JJrassour do Bourhourg. From one of 
these references 39 we learn that the barbarian Chu, 
Jackal, or Coyote, that conducted Cueumatz to Paxil 
where maize was discovered, was killed by one of tin; 
heroes or deities; hence the name Hunahpu Ciiu 
‘shooter of the blowpipe at the coyote.’ The follow- 
ing quotation from the same document refers to the 
name Tulan, which with its different spellings occurs 
so perplexing] v often in all the primitive trad if ions of 
American civilization. “Four persons came from 
Tulan, from the direction of the rising sun, that is 
one Tulan. There is another Tulan in Xibalhny and 
another where the sun sets, and it is there that w 
came; and in the direction of the setting sun there is 
another where is the god: so that there arc four 

38 Popol Vuh, ]>]>. 24">-7 ; Xi wer.cz, Jlist. hid. Gnat., )>[>. 98-0. 

39 ^iutes to Popol Vuh, pp. Jxxxv, ccliv. 
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Tulans; and it is where the sun sets that we came to 
Tulan, from the other side of the sea where this Tulan 
and it is there that we were conceived and begot- 
ten by our mothers and our fathers .” 40 

Such in a condensed form are the tales that m%ke 
uj) the primitive annals of the Quiche nations of 
(hiatemala. We may he very sure that, he they 
marvelous or common-place, each is founded on an 
actual occurrence, and has its meaning. That mean- 
ing, so far as details are concerned, has been doubt- 
less in most instances lost. We may only hope to 
extract from the tenor of the record as a whole, a 
general idea respecting the nature of the historic 
events thus vaguely recorded; and even this would 
he perhaps a hopeless task, were it not for the aid 
derived from the Tzendal traditions, with monu- 
mental, institutional, and linguistic arguments al- 
ready considered, and the Nalut a records yet to he 
examined. It is not altogether visionary to behold in 
the successive creations by Gucumatz, the ‘plumed 
serpent,’ and his companions, as we have done in the 
coining of Votan, the introduction or growth of a new 
civilization, new forms of government or religion, new 
habits of life in America; even if we cannot admit 
literally the arrival at a definite time and place of a civ- 
ilizer, Gucumatz, or hope to reasonably explain each 
of his actions. It is not necessary to decide whether 
the new culture was indigenous or of foreign origin; el- 
even to suppose it radically different from any that 
preceded or were contemporaneous with it. We 
need not go back to ancient times to see partisans or 
devotees attach the greatest importance to the slight- 
est differences in government or religion, looking 
with pity or hatred on all that are indifferent or 
opposed. Thus in the traditions before us opponents 
and rivals are pictured as the powers of darkness, 
while tribes that cling to the freedom of the forests 
and are slow to accept the blessings of civilized life, 

40 Id.) ])j>. xci-ii. 
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are almost invariably spoken of as brutes. The final 
creation of man, and the discovery of maize as an 
essential element in his composition, refer apparently 
to the introduction among or adoption by the new 
people or new sect of agriculture as a means of sup- 
port, but possibly to the creation of a high rank of 
secular or religious rulers, lltiu, the Jackal, a bar- 
barian, led (jiucumatz and his companions to Paxil 
Cayala where maize was found, but was killed by the 
new-comers in the troubles that ensued. Early in 
the narrative, however, the existence of a rival power, 
the great empire of Xibalba, almost synonymous with 
the infernal regions, is explicitly indicated, and a 
large portion of the Popol Vuh is devoted to the 
struggle between the two. The princes and nations 
of Xibalba, symbolized in Vukub Cakix, Zipacna, 
Cabrakan, Hun Came, and Vukub Came, were nu- 
merous and powerful, but, since the history is writn-n 
by enemies, they were of course bad. Their chief 
fault, their unpardonable sin, consisted in being 
puffed up with pride against the Heart of Heaven, 
in refusing to accept the views of the new sect. 
Consequently the nations and chiefs that had arrayed 
themselves on the side of Gucumatz, represented by 
Xbalanque and Hunahpu, of several generations, 
struggle long and desperately to humble their own 
enemies and those of the supreme god, Hurakan. 
The oft-repeated struggles are symbolized byganns 
at ball between the rival chiefs. The ball grounds 
or halls are battle-fields. The animals of the forests 
often take a prominent part on one side or the other; 
that is, the savage tribes are employed as allies. 
Occasionally men are for some offense or stupidity 
changed to monkeys, or tribes allied with the sell- 
styled reformers and civilizers prove false to their 
allegiance and return to the wild freedom of the 
mountains, it is difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
termine the meaning of that portion of the narrative 
which recounts the immaculate conception of the 
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princess Xquiq; but Brasseur, not without reason, 
sees in the birth of Hunahpu and Xbalanque from a 
Xibalban mother, an indication that the rival nations 
became more or less mixed by intermarriage. The 
same author conjectures that the quarrels between 
the two twins and their cider half-brothers record 
dissensions that arose between the chiefs of pure and 
mixed blood. A-fter a long' senes of wars with vary- 
ing results, symbolized by the repeated games of ball, 
and the ordeals to which Xbalanque and his brother 
were successively subjected, the princes of Xibalba 
were defeated. From the terms in which the victory 
is described in the tradition, the general impression 
is conveyed that it was not a conquest involving the 
destruction of cities and the extermination or enslav- 
ing of the people; but rather the overthrow of a 
dynasty ; the transfer of the supreme [tower to na- 
tions that formerly occupied subordinate positions. 
The chief feature in the celebration of the triumph 
was the apotheosis of the heroes who had fallen 
during the struggle. 

After the triumph of Gucumatz’ followers, the 
written tradition is practically silent. Of the great- 
ness of the newly constituted empire we know noth- 
ing; the record only re-opens when misfortune has 
again come upon the nations and they arc forced to 
abandon Tulan for new homes. Neither their defeats 
nor tho names of their conquerors were thought wor- 
thy of a place in the annals of the (Quiche nations, 
afterwards so powerful in Guatemala; yet we can 
hardly doubt that the princes of Xibalba contributed 
to their overthrow. Forced to leave Tulan, spoken of 
as the cradle of their race, they migrated in three 
divisions, one towards the mountains of ’Guatemala, 
<mo towards Mexico, and the third toward the east by 
way ot Topeu and Oliman, which the Cakehiquel man- 
uscript is said to locate on the boundary ot Be ten and 
^ ucatan. 

lhc Quiche traditions, then, point clearly to, 1st, 
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the existence in ancient times of a great empire 
somewhere in Central America, called Xibalba by 
enemies; 2d, the growth of a rival neighboring power; 
3d, a long struggle extending through several gv n . 
orations at least, and resulting in the downfall of flic 
Xibalban kings; 4th, a subsequent scattering 4 he 
cause of which is not stated, but was evidently voir, 
civil or foreign, — of the formerly victorious nations 
from Tulan, their chief city or province; 5th, the 
identification of a portion of the migrating chiefs with 
the founders of the Quiehe-Cakchiquel nations in pos- 
session of Guatemala at the Conquest. The National 
Book, unaided, would hardly suffice to determine tin* 
location of Xibalba, which was very likely the name 
of a capital city as well as of the empire. Utatlan, 
in the Guatemalan highlands, is clearly pointed out 
as the place whence Xbalanque set out for its con- 
quest, and several other names of localities in Guate- 
mala are also mentioned, but it should be noted that 
the tradition comes through Guatemalan sources, and 
it is not necessary even to suppose that Utatlan was 
the centre of the forces that struggled against tin; 
powers of darkness. Yet since we know through 
Tzcndal traditions and monumental relics, of the groat 
Votanic empire of the ( domes, which formerly in- 
cluded the region of Palenque, there can hardly' he 
room for hesitation in identifying the two powers. 
The description of Paxil Cayala, ‘divided and stagnant 
waters,’ ‘‘a most excellent land, full of good things, 
where the white and yellow maize did abound, also 
the cacao, where were sapotes and many fruits, and 
honey; where all was overflowing with the best, of 
food/' agrees at least as well with the Usumacinta 
region as with any other in Central America, lhe 
very steep descent by which Xbalanque reached aj- 
balba from Utatlan, corresponds perfectly with the 
topography of the country towards the Usumacinta. 
The statement that in the final migration from Tulan 
to Guatemala, two parties were left behind, one ot 
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which went to Mexico, and the other was left in the 
east, also seems. to point in the same direction. The 
Cakchiquel Manuscript tells us that there was a Tulan 
in Xibalba, evidently the one whence the final migra- 
tion took place, and from the Tzendal tradition 
through Ordonez we have learned that Tulha, or Tu- 
lan, was one of the great cities of Vo tan’s Empire. 
Finally there is absolutely nothing in the narrative 
which points to any other location. 

Xibalba was then the Empire of the Serpents, to 
which tradition assigns Votan as a founder; the same 
name was applied also to its capital city Nachan, prob- 
ably identical with Palenque; and Tulan, or Tulha, 
the centre of nations which were successively subjects, 
allies, rivals, and conquerors of the imperial city, may 
he conjectural ly identified with the ruined Ococingo 
or Copan. Vukub Cakix, the last but two of the 
Xibalban monarehs, was perhaps the same as Cliinax 
who occupied the same position in the Tzendal tra- 
dition and calendar. But who were the followers of 
Cuoumatz, the nations before whose leaders, Hunah- 
pu and Xbalanque, the pride of Xibalba was humbled, 
and to whom the traditions thus far studied have 
assigned no namef It is most natural, to identify 
them with the Tzequiles, who, according to the tra- 
dition, arrived during Votan ’s absence, gave his fol- 
lowers new ideas of government and religion, were 
assigned lands, and became a powerful people with 
Tulan as their capital. This makes the ’Tzendal tra- 
dition much more intelligible and complete, and agrees 
much better with the Quiche record, than the oppo- 
site one adopted without any apparent reason by 
Brasseur do Bourbourg. According to the Quiche 
chant of lamentation, one division of the refugees from 
Tulan went north to Mexico, where they found their 
‘dawn,’ their greatness. This seems to point toward 
the Nahua nations, which alone achieved greatness in 
-Mexico during historic times. The tribes which mi- 
grated northward are called, in the Pupal Vah, Yaqui, 
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a name which according to Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
has much the same signification etymologically as 
Nahuatl, and was commonly applied by the Maya 
Quiche peoples of Central America to the Mexi- 
cans. Moreover, their god, Tohil, was called by 
these Yaqui tribes, even while they were yet in Tulan, 
Yolcuat Quitzalcuat, while the most prominent of 
the Nahua divinities is well known to the readers of 
the preceding volumes to have been Quetzalcoatl. 
Chanes, the only name given to the subjects of Votan 
and his successors, is the equivalent of Culhuas, a 
word winch, especially in composition, is of frequent 
occurrence in all the native tongues. Culhuaean was 
one of the most celebrated cities of Amllmac, as the 
Acolhuas were among the most noted peoples. Again 
Tulan Zuiva is defined as the Seven Caves, in the 
Nahua tongues Chicomoztoc, which the Aztecs are well 
known to have claimed as a former home. One of tin; 
divinities engaged in the creation, or in the propaga- 
tion of the new doctrines in the region of Xibalba was 
the chief of Toltecat, another name prominent in all 
Nahua traditions as that of their most famous nation, 
the Toltees; and finally Gueumatz, the great hauler of 
Xibalba’s conquerors, was identical, with Quetzalcoatl, 
since both names signify equally the ‘plumed ser- 
pent,’ the former in Quiche, the latter in Aztec. 
These facts seem significant and naturally direct our 
attention to an examination of the early Nahua re- 
cords. 

The records of the Nahua nations, so far as they 
relate to the pre-Toltec period, if more extensive ami 
numerous, are not less confused than those of the 
south. To bring into any semblance of order this 
mass of contradictory semi-in vthieal, semi-historic do- 
tails, to point out and defend the historic meaning el 
each aboriginal talc, is an impossible task which I do 
not propose to undertake. The only practicable course 
is to present the leading points of these early trade 
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tions as they are given hy the best authorities, and to 
draw from them, as I have done from the Tzendal and 
Quiche records, some general conclusions respecting 
the most probable course of primitive history; for 
conclusions of a very general nature, and bearing on 
probabilities only, are all that we can expect to reach 
respecting pre-Toltec America. Sahagun, justly es- 
teemed as one of the best authorities, speaks in sub- 
stance as follows : 11 

Countless years ago the first settlers arrived in New 
Spain. Coming in ships by sea, they approached a 
northern port; and because they disembarked there it 
was called Panutla, or Panoaia, ‘place where they 
arrived who came by sea,’ now -corruptly called Pan- 
tlan (Panueo) ; and from this port they began to follow 
the coast, beholding the snowy sierras and the vol- 
canoes, until they reached the province of (Guatemala; 
being guided by a priest carrying their god, with 
whom he continually took counsel respecting what 
they ought to do. They came to settle in Tamo- 
anchan, where they remained a long time, and never 
ceased to have their wise men, or prophets, called 
awo-roaque, which means ‘men learned in the ancient 
paintings,’ who, although they came at the same time, 
did not remain with the rest in Tamoanehan; since 
leaving them there, they re-embarked and carried 
away with them all the paintings which they had 
brought relating to religious rites and mechanical arts. 
Before their departure they spoke as follows: — “Know 
that our god commands you to remain here in these 
lands, of which he makes you masters and gives you 
possession. He returns to the place whence he and 
we came; but he will come back to visit you when it 
shall be time for the world to come to an end ; mean- 
time you will await him in these lands, possessing 
them and all contained in them, since for this purpose 
you came hither; remain therefore, for we go with 
our god.” Thus they departed with their god wrapped 

41 Sahagun, Ilist. Gen., tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 139-43. 
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in blankets, towards the east, taking all the paintings. 
Of the wise men only four remained, Oxomoco, Cipac- 
tonal, Tlalteteeui, and Xuehicaoaca, who, after tli.j 
others had departed, consulted together, saying:--.. \ 
time will come when there will be light for the direc- 
tion of this republic; but during the absence of our 
god, how shall the people be ruled? "What order will 
there bo in all things, since the wise men carried away 
their paintings by which they governed? Therefore 
did they invent judicial astrology and the art of in- 
terpreting dreams; they composed the calendar, which 
was followed during the rule of the Toltees, Mexicans, 
Tepnnees, and Chichimees. By this calendar, how- 
ever, it is not possible to ascertain how long they re- 
mained in Tainoanchan,-— although this was known by 
the paintings burned in the time of the Mexican ruler, 
Itzcoatl, in whose reign the lords and princes agreed 
that all should be burned that they might not fall 
into the hands of the vulgar and be unappreciated. 
From Tainoanchan they went to sacrifice at Teotihua- 
can, where they built two mountains in honor of the 
sun and moon, and where they elected their rulers, 
and buried the lords and princes, ordering the tumuli, 
still to be seen, to be made over their graves. Sonic 
description of the mounds follows, with the statement 
that they were the work of giants. The town of 
Teotl, or god, was called Teotihuacan, because the 
princes who were buried there were made gods alter 
death, and were thought not to have died hut to have 
waked from a sleep. From Tamoanclian certain fam- 
ilies went to settle the provinces called Olmeca Yix- 
toti. Here are given some details of these ( Ilnurs 
and of the Huastecs, to be spoken of later. 

After the centre of power bad been a long time in 
Tainoanchan, it was afterwards transferred to the 
town called Xumiltepec. Here the lords and priests 
and the old men discovered it to be the will ol their 
god that they should not remain always in Xuniilte- 
pec, but that they were to go farther ; thus all grnT 
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ually started on their migration, having first repaired 
(,o Teotihuacan to choose their leaders and wise men. 
In this migration they came to the valley of the 
.Seven Caves. There is no account of the time they 
remained there, but finally the Toltecs Avero told by 
their god that they must return (that is toAvards Teo- 
tihuacan, or Anahuuc), which they did and came to 
Tollancingo (Tulancingo), and finally to Tulan (Tol- 
lan). 

In the introduction to the same work we are told 
also that the first settlers came from toAvards Florida, 
followed the coast, and landed at the port of Panueo. 
They came in search of the ‘terrestrial paradise,’ 
were called Tamoanchan, Avhich means ‘we seek our 
house,’ and settled near the highest mountains they 
found. “In coming soutlnvard to seek the earthly 
paradise, they did not err, since it is the opinion of 
those that knoAV that it is under the equinoxial line.” 

In Sahagun’s version of the tradition avc find Ta- 
moanchan / 3 the first home of the Nahua nations in 
America, definitely located down the coast from Pa- 
liuco in the province of Guatemala. The coast region 
of Tabasco Avas probably included in this author’s 
time in Guatemala; at least it is as near Guatemala 
as the new-comers could get by following the coast. 
The location therefore agrees with that of Xibalba 
and the Votanic empire as derived from other 
sources; and in fact the whole narrative mav Avith 
great plausibility be applied to the events described 
in the Quiche tradition — the arrival of Gucumatz 
and his companions (although Sahagun does not 
name Quetzaleoatl as the leader of- the immigrants), 
the growth of a great power in the central region, 
and the final forced migration from Tulan Zuiva, the 
Seven Caves. The absence of the name Tulan, as 

Tnm. i., p. xviii.. 

} > According to Brasscur do Ilourbourg, llist. Nat. Civ., turn, i., ]>. ;>9, 

name should be Temoanchan to agree exactly with Sahagun’s definition. 

Monos a miestra casa. 1 The same author heard an Indian of ( Juateinala 
nelmo the name as an earthly paradise. VojjoI Vuh , pp. lxxviii-lxxix. 
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applied to a city or county in Central America, fro,,, 
the northern traditions as they have been preserved 
for our examination, may be very satisfactorily a ,.. 
counted for by the fact that another great city 
founded much later in Amlhuac, the capital of the 
Toltec monarchy, was also called Tollan; consequently 
such traditions as the Spaniards gathered from tin; 
natives respecting aTulan, were naturally referred by 
them to the later city. It is to be noted, moreover, 
in this connection, that the descriptions given by the 
Spanish writers of Tollan, with its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, and birds of brilliant plumage, often apply 
much better to the southern than to the northern 
Anahuac. Tn addition to the points mentioned iu 
the Quiche record, we learn from Sahagun that the 
Toltec calendar was invented or introduced during 
the stay in that southern country of Tamoanehan ; 41 
that the Nahua power in the south extended north 
to Anahuac and embraced Teotihuacan, a holy city 
and religious centre, even in those remote times ; 
that the Olmecs, Miztecs, and Huastees belonged to 
the same group of nations and their rise or appear- 
ance to the same period ; and that from the Seven 
Caves the Toltecs migrated —that is their centre or 
capital was transferred - -to Tulancingo, and later to 
Tollan. All these points we shall find confirmed more 
or less directly by other authorities. 

A very important Nahua record, written in Aztec 
with Spanish letters by an anonymous native author, 
and copied by Ixtlilxochitl, which belonged to the 
famous Botui'iui collection, is the Codex Ch'nn'dpo- 
pocaC Unfortunately it has never been published, 

44 Brasseur Believes that the Oxornoco and Cipaetonal of tin* 
myth, are (he same as the Xpiyacoe and Xmueane of the 1'opol Yd 1 * 
the former are two of the inventors of the calendar, while the lat tor mo 
called grandmothers of the sun and light. Vopol Vuh, pp. 4, k 20. 

‘ Una Historic de los Rr.ynos dc Cal hu dean, y Mexico, cn lengan. *»'•* 
hint f l , y papel Kuropfco do Autor Anonvmo, y tiene anadida una Hrere Iv- 
lucion de las JJ/oscs, y It it os tie la Gcutilidad on lengua Caslellan-'b 
Kstii todo eopiado de letra de Don Fernando de Alba y le falta la I ,n,ll,M ‘ l 
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and its contents are only known by occasional refer- 
ences in the works of Brasseur de Bourbourg, who 
had a copy of the document. From the passages 
, I noted by the abbe I take the following brief ac- 
i ount, which seems of some importance in connection 
with the preceding: . 

“This is the beginning of the history of things 
which came to pass long ago, of the division of the 
earth, the property of all, its origin and its founda- 
tion, as well as the manner in which the sun divided 
it six times four hundred plus one hundred plus thir- 
teen years ago to-day, the twenty-second of May, 
1558.” “Earth and the heavens were formed in the 
year Ce Tochtli ; but man had already been created 
lour times. God formed him of ashes, but Quetzal- 
coatl had perfected him.” After the Hood men were 
changed into dogs. 46 After a new and successful at- 
tempt at creation, all began to serve the gods, called 
Apantocutli, 'master of the rivers,’ Huietlollinqui, 
'he who causes the earth to shake,’ Tlallamanac, ‘lie 
who presides on the earth,’ and Tzontemoc, ‘he whose 
hair descends.’ Quetzaleoatl remained alone. Then 
they said, “ the vassals of the gods are born ; they have 
already begun to serve us,” but they added, “what 
will you eat, O gods?” and Quetzaleoatl went to search 
for means of subsistence. At that time Azcatl, the 
‘ant,’ going to Tonacatepetl, ‘mount of our subsist- 
ence,’ for maize, was met by Quetzaleoatl, who said, 

lloturiniy Catdlogo , pp. 17- IS. *M. Aubin, qui possible les copies 
Elites par (buna el Pichardo, ajoutc an sujet de ce document: “Cette 
liist.oirc, composee en 150;} et cn 1570, par un ecrivain de (juauhtitlan 
el. non par I'Vrnnmlo de Alba (Ixtlilxochkl), comine l’a cm Pichardo, 
’* guere moins precieusc que les precedentes (in llrasseur’s list), et 
• '‘monte, nnnee par annuo, att moins jusqu’a Tan 751 de d.C. A la suite 
, annales so trouve rhisloire anonynic (T Histone des soloils), d’oii 
Hama a uxtrait le textc mcxicain de la tradition sur les soloils. liras- 
s C !/ ‘ dc J iour huurg, J list. Nat. Civ., tom. i. , p. lxxix. ; Id., Fopol Vuh, p. 

" lC j hichime or ‘dogs,’ a transformation which may not improbably have 
M,| net.hing to do -with the origin of the name Chichimecs, a name applied to 

many tribes in all parts of the country. The Corhx Ohim'dpopwa, how- 
J V< -G sptaks also of a transformation into monkeys as a result of a great 

^mcane . Papal Vuh, p. Ixxx. 

VOL. V. 13 r 
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“where hast thou been to obtain that thing? Toll 
me.” At first the Ant would not tell, but the 
Plumed Serpent insisted, and repeated, “ whither 
shall I go?” Then they went there together, Qu,.|- 
zalcoatl metamorphosing himself into a ‘black ant.’ 47 
Tlaltlauhqui Azeatl, tlie ‘yellow ant,’ 48 accompanied 
Quetzalcoatl respectfully, as they went to seek maize 
and brought it to Tamoanchan. Then the gods 
began to eat, and put some of the maize in op r 
mouths that we might become strong. 49 The same 
record implies that Quetzalcoatl afterwards became 
obnoxious to his companions and abandoned them.-''" 
In this document we have evidently an account of 
substantially the same events that are recorded in 
the Tzendal and Quiche records:— the division of the 
earth by the Sun in the year 1)55 B.C., or as Ordonez 
interprets the Tzendal tradition, by Votan ‘about 
1000 B.C.’; the formation of the earth by the su- 
preme being, and the successive creations of man, or 
attempts to introduce civilization among savages 

through the agency of Quetzalcoatl, acts ascribed hv 

the Quiche tradition to the same person under the 
name of (Jueumatz; the Hood and resulting trans- 
formation of men into dogs, instead of monkeys as in 
the Popol Vnh, symbolizing perhaps the relapse into 
savagism of partially civilized tribes; the adoption 
of agriculture represented in both traditions as an 
expedition by Quetzalcoatl, or (Jueumatz, in search of 
maize. According to the Popol Vnh he sought the 
maize in Paxil and Cay ala, ‘divided and stagnant 
waters,’ by the aid of Utiu, ‘the coyote;’ while in 
the Naliua tradition, aided by Azeatl, ‘the ant,’ he 
finds the desired food in Tonacatepetl, ‘mount ot our 
subsistence.’ Finally, the Codex Chimulpopoeo iden- 

47 Or, as Ihasseur suggests, adopt iug the customs of the people in order 
to obtain the entree of Tonaeutepet 1 and the secret of their agriculture. 

4H Molina, Yoadndario, translate* the name, ‘ red ant." 

49 Codex <■ hlitialpopopa , in Braxxcur de Bourbourq , Must. Nat. t (>in 
i., pp. 53-0, 70-1. 

*>/</., p. 117. 
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tiftes the home of the Nahua nations, whence the 
search for maize was made, with Tamoanchan, which 
Sahagun has clearly located in Tabasco. 

Before considering the traditions that relate the 
migration of the Toltecs proper to Tollan in Anahuac, 
it will be most convenient to give the little that is 
known of those nations that are supposed to have 
preceded the Toltecs in Mexico. The chief of these 
are the Quinames, Olmecs, Xicalaneas, Totonacs, 
Unas tees, Miztocs, Zapotoes, and Otomi's . 51 The 
Olmecs and Xicalaneas, who > are sometimes rep- 
resented as two nations, sometimes as divisions of 
the same nation, are regarded by all the authorities 
as Nahuas, speaking the same language as the Tol- 
lers, but. settled in Anahuac long before the estab- 
lishment of the Toltec Empire at Tollan. As nations 
they both became extinct before the Spanish Con- 
quest, as did the Toltecs, but there is little doubt 
that their descendants under new names and in new 
national combinations still lived in Puebla, southern 
Vera Cruz, and Tabasco -the region traditionally set- 
tled by them — down to the coming of the Spaniards. 
They are regarded as the first of the Nahua, nations 
in this region and are first noticed by tradition on the 
south-eastern coasts, whither they bad come in ships 
from the east. Sahagun, as we have seen, identifies 
them with certain families of the Nahuas who set out 
from Tamoanchan to settle in the northern coast re- 
gion. Ixtlilxochitl tells us they occupied the land in 
the third age of the world, landing on the east coast as 

The Cuieatees, Triquis, Ohinantecs, Mazatcex, Chat inns, Papaburos, 
ttoltcpos, ('limit ales, and Cohuixcas, in the south-western regions are re* 
lanital by Orozco y Berm as fragments of pro Toltec nations. Gnxjrafat, 
B K *‘-21, I2<j. Prichard, Nat. Hist. Man , vol. ii., p. 512, adds tin* Coras, 
opanecs, and Tamscos. The Codices Vatieanus and Tellerianns, #ive 
tin; names of the tribes that migrated from the seven caves, as Olmecs, 
Cicala, nr, a.s, Chichimecs, Nonohualeas, Michinacas, (•ouixeas, Totonaes. 
aud (aiexteeas. The Nonohualeas and Xicalaneas, however, were prob- 
a dv the same, and we shall see later that Chiehimees was probably never 
KTi 1 name at all. Gallatin , in Amcr. Ethno. Soc Transact., vol. i., )». 
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far as the land of Papuha,® ‘muddy water/ or in the 
region about the Laguna de Terminos. Veytia names 
Pdnuco as their landing-place, and gives the date as 
a few years after the regulation of the calendar 
already noticed in Sahagun’s record . 53 Their national 
names are derived from that of their first rulers <)J_ 
rnecatl and Xicalancatl. Two ancient cities called 
Xicalanco are rejiorted on the gulf coast; one of them 
which nourished nearly or quite down to the time of 
the Conquest, and whose ruins are still said to be vis. 
ible, r,i was just below Vera Cruz; the other, probably 
the more ancient, stood at the point which still bears 
the name of Xicalanco at the entrance to the la- 
guna de Terminos. This whole region is also said to 
have borne the name of Amihuac Xicalanco . 55 Men- 
dieta and Torquemada 55 relate that the followers of 
Xicalancatl peopled the region towards the Coazaco 
aleo, where stood the two cities referred to. The peo- 
ple of that part of the country were generally known 
at the time of the Conquest as Nonohualcas. The 
chief development of this people, or of its Olmec 
branch, was, so far as recorded in tradition, in the 
state of Puebla further north and inland. 

This tradition of the arrival of strangers on the 
eastern coast, and the growth of the Olmec and Xi- 
calanca powers on and north of the isthmus, in view 
of the facts that these nations are universally regard- 
ed as N almas and as the first of the race to settle mi 
A mihuac, cannot he considered as distinct from that- 
given hy Sahagun respecting the Nahua race, espe- 
cially as the latter author speaks of the departure <>f 
certain families from Tamoanchan to settle in the 

52 RrL'.r tones, in K\ n gshoronyh \v Mrx. Antiq., vol. i.w, p. 451). 

‘river of imid,’ is a name also applied by the (Juicin'* tradition to ;i liver 
apparently in this region. See p. 1 7 S ; Papal \ td\, pp. 140-1. Bra^scnr in 
the same work, pp. Ixxii., lxxvii-viii., refers to Las Casas. Jlisf. A/nn„ 
torn, iii . , cap. exxiii-iv., as relating the arrival of these nutious under 
(^ictzaleoati and twenty chiefs at Point Xicalanco. 

53 VfvyUa , Hist. Ant. M<j. , tom. i., p. 150. 

54 See vol. iv. , p. 434. 

,jCj See vol. ii., p. 112. 

36 Hist. Ec/es p. 146; Munarq. Ltd., torn, i., p. 32. 
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provinces of Olmeca Vixtoti. It is most natural to 
suppose that the hew power extended gradually north- 
ward to Puebla as well as inland into Chiapas, where 
it, came more directly in contact with its great, rival, 
'j’his view of the matter is likewise supported by the 
fact that Quetzalcoatl, the culture-hero, is said to have 
wrought his great works in the time of the Olmees 
and Xiealaneas — according to some traditions to have 
been their leader when they arrived on the coast. 
Sahagun also applies the name Tlalocan, ‘land of 
riches,’ or ‘terrestrial paradise,’ to this south-eastern 
region, implying its identity with Ta moan eh an. 57 

Our knowledge of Olmec history subsequent to 
their first appearance, is confined to a few events 
which occurred in Puebla. Here, chielly on the Rio 
Atoyac near Puebla de los Angeles and Cholula, 
they found the Quinames, or giants, a powerful peo- 
ple who long kept them subordinate in rank and 
power, or, as the tradition expresses it, ‘enslaved 
them.’ These Quinames, as Ixtlilxochitl states, were 
survivors of the great destruction which closed the 
second age of the world. They were, according to 
Veytia, “more like brutes than rational beings; their 

food was raw meat of birds and beasts which tliev 

«/ 

hunted indiscriminately, fruits and wild herbs, since 
they cultivated nothing-; but they knew how to make 
pulque with which to make themselves drunk; going 
entirely naked with disheveled hair.” They were 
cruel and proud, yet they received the strangers 
kindly, perhaps through fear of their great numbers, 
they being so few, and magnanimously permitted 
them to settle in their lands. The < >!mecs were 

)7 Flisf. tom. i., lib. iii.. p. 264, loin, iii., lib. x., p. 

< araargp, I list, Tl«.r . , in jVuitrcIle.s Annulcs dcs Voy 1843, tom. .vviii., 
1>1» bio-7, is the only author who differs materially in bis account of the 
‘Rnval and. establishment of the Olmccs and Xiealaneas. Ho stall's that in 
‘hnupanv vvKli tho Zaeatees they came from tin* Seven Caves, passed through 
Mexico, Tochimilco, Atlixco, Calpan, and Huexotziuco, founding 1 heir chief 
Kt Ulemeiit in Tlaseala. where tlic village of Natividad now stands. See vnj. 
\ s y bh- 478-9, for notice of ruins, (lomara, Conq. Mcx fob 299-300, also 
)lm ^ s ™ lesc nations from the Seven Caves. 
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treated well enough at first, although they look,.,] 
with terror upon the giants. The latter, aware of 
the fear they inspired, became more and more 
lent, claiming that as lords and masters of the km,] 
they were showing the strangers a great favor in p,,,.. 
uiitting them to live there. As a recompense f (li . 
this kindness they obliged the Olmecs to serve ns 
slaves, neither hunting nor fishing themselves, { - )t j 
depending on their new servants for a subsistence. 
Thus ill-treated, the Nahuas soon found their condi- 
tion insupportable. Another great cause of offence 
was that the ( t hiiuames were addicted to sodomy, .1 
vice which they refused to abandon even when tJu-v 
were offered the wives and daughters of the new- 
comers. At last it was resolved at a council of the 
Olmec chiefs to free themselves once for all from 
their oppressors. The means adopted were peculi u'. 
The giants were invited to a magnificent hainjiiot; 
the richest food and the most tempting native bev- 
erages were set before the guests; all gathered at the 
feast, and as a result of their unrestrained appetites 
were soon stretched senseless like so many blocks of 
wood on the ground. Thus they became an 
prey to the reformers, and perished to a man. Tim 
Olmecs were free and the day of their national pros- 
perity dawned. 

The C^ui names, traditionally assigned as the first 
inhabitants of nearly every part of the country, fro r 
been the subject of much discussion among the Span- 
ish writers. Vevtia indeed rejects the idea, that n 
race of giants actually existed, and Clavigem mu, ski- 
ers their existence as a race very doubtful, alt hcigk 
admitting that there were doubtless individuals of 


great size. Most other writers of this class a ever 
more or less literally the tradition of the giants \vh<> 


were the first dwellers in the land, deeming the 
eovery of large hones in various localities ami 
scriptural tales of giants in other parts of the v< 
to he sufficient corroborative authority. Vevtia th 


Jis- 

tlic 
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the Quinames were probably of the same race as the 
Toltecs, but were tribes cast out for their sloth; Ixt- 
lilxochitl records the opinion entertained by some 
that they were descended from the Chichimecs. Tlie 
former fixes the date of their destruction as 107, the 
latter as 299, A. D. Oviedo adopts the conclusion of 
Mendoza that the giants probably came from the 
Strait of Magellan, the only place where such beings 
were known to exist. Boturini saw no reason to 
doubt the existence of the giants. Being large in 
stature, they could out-travel the rest of mankind, 
and thus became naturally the first settlers of distant 
parts of the world. Tonpiomada, followed by Voytia, 
identifies them with a similar race that traditionally 
appeared at a very early time in Peru, where they 
were destroyed by tiro from heaven. 58 

The Quinames were of course not giants, and it is 
not at all probable that they were savage tribes. Such 
tribes are described as animals rather than giants in 
the American traditionary annals. The spirit of the 
narrative, the groat power ascribed to the Quinames, 
their kind reception of the strangers, their growing 
insolence, even their vices, point clearly, here as in 
Chiapas, to a powerful nation, at first feared as mas- 
ters, then hated as rivals, but finally ruled as subjects 
by the newly risen power. While it is impossible to 
decide authoritatively in the matter, it may he re- 
garded as more than likely that this foe was a branch 
ol that overthrown in the south; that the Xibalban 
power, as well as that of tiro N almas, extended far 

5 * ('oncoming the giants, see Lctlilxochifl , in I\i ityshonmyk's Mr.i\ 
‘l/tfiy., vol. ix.\ pp. 2B5-B, 302, *150; Yeylin, llist. AA. M<j.. Ban. i. v pp. 
hl3-5l-; J)nrmi n Hist. Jnditis, MS., tom. i., cap. ii. This aul In »r represents 
■ he hhiiiKimes havin'* been killed while eating: and drinking, by the 
I laseaUecs who had taken, possession of their arms. He says they yielded 
aif<‘r a desperate resistance. 'J’urtjnemndrt, Ind. y Loin. i.. pp. 34-0 

kofurtni, Lira, pp. 130-5; Arlcgiti, Citron-. Zae<(tecns, p. 0; Oetetfo, lltxl. 

f°Tn. iii, . pj). 530-41; Vhtritjv.ro, ^tariff Ant. del Me.ssteu, Ban. i., p. 
i*T>; li ran.se ur de. Ijf>nrhoitry, Hint. A «t. ( 7>\, torn, i., ]»p. <»(>, 153-4; Id 
n P°l l tdi> pp. Ixviii., cxxvii. ; Id.., Ji.sfjtdssf.s, p. 1 2; ( 1 nw ados y (ndrez, 
i ‘talcs Amer., pp. 15, 21; Uios. Comyrnd. 7//.v/. M<?., p:5; Pineda, in Sue. 

Ocoy. Bolctin tom. iii., p. 310 ; Pimentel, in litre. t',nr., tom, x., 

ii (fin ’ 7 1 ’ 
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towards Anahuac in the early days; that the great 
straggle was carried on in the north as well as in 
the south. 

About the time the Quinames were defeated, the 
pyramid of Cholula was erected under tlie direction 
of a chief named Xellnia. The occasion of its bohm 
built seems to have been connected in some way with 
a flood, probably that mentioned in the Quiche t,ra 
dition, the reports of which may or may not |, e 
founded on an actual inundation more than usually 
disastrous in a country subject to periodical overling. 
The authorities are not agreed whether the might, v 
mound was intended as a memorial monument in 
honor of the builder’s salvation from a former lined, 
or as a place of refuge in case the floodgates of the 
skies should again be opened; neither is it settled 
whether Xellnia was an Olmec or a Quiname chief- 
tain, although most authors incline to the former 
opinion. Pedro de los liios tells us that the bricks 
for the construction of the pyramid wore manu- 
factured at Tlalmanalco and passed by a line of men 
from band to hand for a distance of several leagues. 
Of course the Spanish writers have not failed to 
connect this pyramid in some way with tlie Hebrew 
traditions respecting the tower of Babel, especially 
as work on the Cholula tower was stopped by lire, 
sent from heaven by the irritated deities. 59 

During- the Olmec period, that is, the carlic,4 
period of Nalma power, the great Quetzalcoatl aji 
peared. AVc have seen that in the J’opol Ynh and 
Codex C/tima/po/)oci(, this being is represented as Die 
half-divinity, half-hero, who came at tlie head of the 
first Nah uas to America from across the sea. Other 

49 On building of Cholula pyramid, see Codex Mexican o, in A uu/shor 
ouqh's Mex. An fig., vol. v., ]». 172; Ixtlilxochitl, in Id., voL ix,, pl> 

451); Guild ra, in Prescott , Hist. Conq. Mex. , tom. iii. , pp. 45, 01); l nitu f- 
Hist. Ant . M<j., loin, i., pp. 15, 18, 153; Boturini , Idea. , pn. 113-1 1; 
boldt , Melanges, p. 553; id.. Vues. loin, i., p. 114; Pupal Vide p. <> NN '- 
Brasseur de Hour hour g, llist. Xat. Cir tom. i., pp. 153, 301-3; <irox° !< 
Berra , Gcoejrafia , p. 132; Gallatin , in Amcr. Ethno . Soc., Transact.. 
i. , p. 107 . 
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authorities imply rather that he came later from the 
cast or north, in the period of the greatest Olmec 
prosperity, after the rival Quinamcs had been de- 
feated. To such differences in detail no great im- 
portance is to be attached; since all that can be 
definitely learned from these traditions is the facts 
that Quetzalcoatl, or Gucumatz, was the most prom- 
inent of the Nahua heroes, and that bis existence is 
to be attributed to this earliest period, known in 
Mexico as Olmec, but without a distinctive name 
in the south. Quetzalcoatl was a white, bearded 
man, venerable, just, and holy, who taught by 
precept and example the paths of virtue in all 
the Nahua cities, particularly in Cholula. His 
teachings, according to the traditions, had much in 
common with those of Christ in the Old World, and 
most of the Spanish writers firmly believed him 
to be identical with one of the Christian apostles, 
probably St Thomas. During his stay in this region 
his doctrines do not seem to have met with a satis- 
factory reception, and be left disheartened. He pre- 
dicted before bis departure great calamities, and 
promised to return in a future year Co Acatl, at 
which time his doctrines were to be fully accepted, 
and bis descendants were to possess the land. Mon- 
tezuma is known to have regarded the coining of 
Cortes and the Spaniards as a fulfillment of this 
prediction, and in his speech to the new-comers states 
further that after liis first visit Quetzalcoatl had 
already once returned,* 0 and attempted unsuccessfully 
to induce his followers to go back with him across 
the sea. The first part of the pro] diets prediction 
actually came to pass, as traditions tell us, for only a 
few days after his departure occurred the earthquake 
which destroyed the pyramid at Cholula, the Amer- 
ican Babel, and ushered in the new or fourth age of 
fire, according to Ixtlilxochitl. On the ruins of the 


li0 C'orU. s, Cartas, p. 80. Quetzalcoatl however is not named. 
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pyramid was built a temple to Quetzalcoatl, who was 
afterwards worshiped as a god . 01 

We shall find very similar traditions of another 
Quetzalcoatl who appeared much later, during the 
Tolteo period, and who also made Choi u la a centre of 
his reform. As we shall see, the evidence is tolerahlv 
conclusive that the two arc not the same, yet it is 
more than likely that the traditions respecting them 
have been considerably mixed both in native and K U - 
ropean hands. After the time of Quetzalcoatl mo 
know nothing of Olmec or Xicalanca history down to 
the establishment of the To I tec empire, when these 
nations were still in possession of the country of jhnbla 
and Tlascala. Boturini conjectures that, being driven 
from Mexico, they migrated to the Antilles and to 
South America. There is not, however, the slightest 
necessity to suppose that the Olmecs ever left tin.' 
country at all. Their institutions and language were 
the same as that of the Tolteo peoples that nominally 
succeeded them, and although like the Toltees iln-v 
became extinct as a nation, yet there is no reason to 
doubt that their descendants, lived long in the land, 
and took part in the new political combinations that 
make up Xinhua history down to the Conquest,/'- 

CI Quetzalcoatl in his mythological aspects as a divinity, set; 

vol. iii., pp. 21S-S7. The story of his visit to the Olmecs is told in f./'tlih'o - 
ehitl, in Kint/sborutnjh, vol. i.v.. pp. 200, 451); Vnjtiu, Hist. Aid. M< j , him, 
i., pp. 15.“) 0, 101 -‘20 1. 

62 Ijnf td'iiti , Idea, ]>. 1 37) ; ('lavaje.rn, Sforia Ant. del Messicn, tom. a., 
p. 52, tone i., p. 147. lletween rhiapas and Zacatecas is a vast space, of 
which the only notion L»ivon us by history is the fact that the < Unices, X 1 
ealaucas, and Zapotecs lived in the region of Puebla and Thisrulu. t ii<‘y 
were the primitive peoples, that is, the first known, (frozen u Herne dm- 
(jrafta, pp. i 24 -f». r J , h«; Xicalancas founded At liwo and If/itcaa, hut mi- 
grated to South America, The Olmec* who had been driveu to ike gull 
coasts followed them. Carbapd. Espinosa., 1 list. tom. i., p. 242. I he 

Xicalancas possessed the country before the Ohiehimees, hy whom 
were regarded as enemies, /./////.roc/////, in Kimjaboroiiyh's J/'.c -ifkf, 
vol. ix., ]>. 401. Mexicans, Culhuns, Trpaners, Olmecs, Xicalancas, ‘iarus- 
cos, and Chichimecs were all of the same race and lan^uaire ( dinnrfne 
Hist. Tlax in Xnmr.Ues A made. s* ffr.s You ■ • 1S43, tom. xcviii., pp. hll, 
135, 1 38. Nee also llrussf nr dr. Jiuurltounj , Jfisl. Nat. die,, tom. i. J|1J- 
07, 1 90, tom. iii., p. 9; Bradford's Amn\ Anfd/. y pp. 200, 213; UdE'auL 
in Smithsonian Hep/., J800, p, 337; Matter, Jlrisen, tom. iii., pp. 33- 1- 

The Olmecs passed from Mexico to Guatemala, which they cnmpiQn • 
Alccdo, Dire torn, iii., p. 374. Palenque, the oldest American rii). 
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The Totonacs are included by the authorities among 
the primitive, or Pre-Toltec nations in Anahuae. At 
the time of the Conquest they occupied central Vera 
Cruz, their chief city being Zempoala; but tliey 
claimed to have migrated from the valley of Mexico, 
and to have lived long near the banks of Lake Tez- 
cueo, where they built the pyramids at Tcotihuacan, 
a place already noticed as a religious centre in this 
early period. Torquemada seems to be the original 
authority for the Totonac traditions respecting their 
primitive history, having obtained his information 
from an aged native. His brief account, quoted in 
substance by all others who have mentioned the sub- 
ject, is as follows:- -“Of their origin they say that 
they set out from the place called C.'hieomoztoe, or 
Seven Caves, together with the Xalpanecs; and that 
they were twenty divisions, or families, as many of 
one as of the other; and although thus divided into 
families, they were all of one language and of the 
same customs. They say they started from that 
place, leaving the Chichimecs still shut up there; and 
they directed their journey towards this part of Mex- 
ico, and having arrived at the plains on the lake, they 
halted at the place where Tcotihuacan now is; and 
they a tHrm that they built these two temples which 
were dedicated to the sun and moon. Here they re- 
mained for some time, but either not contented with 
the place, or with a desire to pass to other places, 
they went to Atcnamitic, where Zaeatlaii now stands.” 
Tin .'nee they gradually moved eastward until at last 
they settled on the coast in their present location. 
That the pyramids of Tcotihuacan r " were built by the 
N T ah uas — the Olmees or one of their companion na- 
tions and became their religious .centre and the 
burial-place of their kings and priests long before the 

Wii* built, by the Olmees, a mixture of yellow aborigines and the lirst white 
mnnigTants. Viollet-lv-Duc. in Charmnf , lln'inm Auier.> p. 4;>. I in; Ma/a- 
luias im<l Olmecs belong to the aborigines of <JuatemaIa. Muller , Avtc- 
> iMiuhvhc l nrlifjionm , p. 450. 

i,] l or description see vol. iv., pp. 520-44. 
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establishment of the empire of Tollan, there can h<« 
but little doubt; nor is it improbable that the Toe,, 
nacs were, as they claim to be, a pre-Toltec tribe in 
Andhuac; but that they were in this early time a 
Nahua tribe, a nation contemporaneous with the 01- 
mecs and of the same institutions, that, they were tin; 
builders of Teotihuacan, is only proved by their own 
claim as recorded by Torquemada. Tills evidence 
must probably be regarded as insufficient in view of 
the fact that the Totonae language is wholly distinct 
from the Nahum 6 * It is true that, as will be seen 
later, all the ancient tribes, that adopted more or less 
the Nahua institutions, and joined in the struggle 
against the rival Maya powers, did not speak the 
same language; but it is also very probable that many 
nations in later times, when the Nahua power as rep- 
resented by the Aztecs had become so predominant, 
claimed ancient Nahua affinities to which they bad 
no right .' a In addition to what has already been said 
respecting Teotihuacan, only one event is mentioned 

in its pre-Toltec history, -the apotheosis of Nana- 

huatzin, an event which probably preceded rather 
than followed the erection of the pyramids. The 
strange fable respecting this event, already related in 
a preceding volume, 66 is, briefly, to the effect that the 
gods were assembled at Teotihuacan for the purpose 
of inducing the sun to appear and illumine their dark 
ness. A great fire having been kindled, and the an- 
nouncement made that the honors of apotheosis would 

t;4 Ilrassour do Jiourbounj, I fist. Nat. tom. i., p. 50, pionmimvs 

the Totonao very like the Maya, Orozco y Bona, iUiocjvuji« y ]»• 1-7. 
deems blit* relationship doubtful. Sec vol. iii., pp. 770-7. 

6:> On :!ie Totoiiacs, s<*e J'on/urmada, Mouan/. hid., torn, i., p. -7 s : Fe 
tncnti’l , C undro , tom. i., ]»p. 225- 7 ; (-1 avu/rro, Storia Ant. dd J/c.vv/'w, tnia. 
iv., pp. 51-2: Hros.sntr dc liourboury, HtsL Nat. t'ir tom. i., pp. l M hh 
tom. iii.. pp. 350-j. This author sa\ s that the Totoiiacs came from tlu* nornf 
at about the same time as the Olniocs came from the south. There seems 
to be no authority for this save the popular opinion that locates Ohicoutozlor 
in the north. ()rn.:co y Ijerra, tir<>yrufia t pp, 120, HO, The NA ecs *»!■ 
tributed Teotihuacan, riiolula, Fapantla, etc., to the Tollers hecaii^‘ 
they were the oldest people they knew; hut they may lmvc been hudt ''<* 
fore the Toltec invasion. Humboldt , Vues. tom. i. t p. 08. 

66 Vol. iii., p. GO, et seq. 
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ho given to him who should give himself up as a liv- 
ino 1 '' sacrifice, Nanahuatzin threw himself into the tire, 
•was instantly devoured and transformed into the sun, 
which at once appeared, in the east. Metztli followed 
the example of Nanahuatzin, and took his place in 
the heavens as the moon, less brilliant than his com- 
panion, since the heat of the lire had somewhat 
a, bated before his sacrifice. The true historic signifi- 
cation of this account we cannot hope to ascertain, 
vet it is of great interest, since it seems to point to 
the introduction in these regions of sun-worship and 
of human sacrifice; indeed, the Codex C/tim<dpopoca, 
according to Brasseur, expressly states that “then, 
began divine immolation at Teotihuacan.” The same 
authority gives this event also as the beginning of a 
new chronologic period called Nahui Ollin Tonatiuh, 
‘the sun in its four movements,’ thus suggesting some 
connection- between this assemblage and that men- 
tioned by Sail agon as having taken place in the south, 
when the now calendar was invented. The remark in 
the same document that “on that day the kings did 
tremble,” may point to this epoch as that of the great 
revolution— -carried on chiefly in Chiapas, hut which 
may have extended to Anahuae — by which the kings 
of X i hall >a were overthrown; especially since the nar- 
rative of the sacrifice at Teotihuacan hears a striking 
resemblance to the apotheosis of Hunhunahpu and 
Ins fellow-heroes at Xibalba. 07 

So far as the other so-called primitive nations of 
New Spain, are concerned, little can he said, except 
that they claim and have always been credited with 
a very ancient residence in this land, dating hack far 
beyond the beginning of the historic period. The 
Ctomis, one division of whom are known as Muza- 
huas, differ entirely from the Nalma nations in lan- 

r tiwtxtMur de Bonrbovrg , Hist. Nat. 67/;., tom. i, pp- 1 80—8 ; Fopol 
V\'- cx]ii-iii. ; Boturiin , Idea , pp. 37-41; see also references in vol. 
lil -> P- 60, etseq. 11 
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guage, having possibly a slight linguistic affinity wit), 
the Totonacs, and although far from being savage*, 
they have always been to a certain extent an outcast 
and oppressed race, the ‘Jews of Anahuac,’ as <, iK , 
writer terms them, down-trodden in succession by 
Toltee, Chichimec, and Aztec. They probably occu- 
pied a very large portion of Anahuac and the sur- 
rounding mountains, when 'the Toltecs proper es- 
tablished their power. Ixtlilxochitl, followed |, v 
Vevtia, represents the Otomfs, though differing in 
language, as having been one of the Acollma tribes 
that made their appearance in Anahuac many ecu- 
turies later, but the event referred to as their coniiii"- 
to the country at that period, may probably he their 
coining down from the mountains and adopting more 
or less the civilized life of the Aeolhuas at Tezcuco* 

The jWiztecs and Zapoteos are simply mentioned 
by the authorities in connection with the (Unices and 
Xicalancas as having occupied the south-eastern 
region during the primitive period. Later they be- 
came powerful nations in the country now consti- 
tuting the state of < )a.jacn, and were probably at 
least the equals of the Aztecs in civilization. Their 
own annals do not, so far as they may he interpreted, 
reach hack to the pre-Toitee times, and although 
they may very likely have come in contact with the 
Olmecs in Puebla, or even have been their allies, 
receiving from them or with them the elements of 
Nahua culture, yet the fact that their languages arc 
distinct from the Nahua, shows that they like the 
Totonacs were not, as some authors imply, simply a 
branch of the Nahua people in Tamoanehan. It is 

(58 On tim Otomis, sect Cluciycrn, $ fori a Aid. del Mexico, , ]i*- 

147-8, torn, iv., p. 51; Vet/ha, Hist . Aid. Mej., torn, ii., p. 80; 

Hist. Comp. dc Jesus, tom. i., p. 00; Ixllil.cncIu/1 , in 1\ iugshocoujfIS 
Aidirj vol. ix., p. -10; ('a rha gd Kspiuosu, Hist. Mex., tom. i-. 1’- '■‘.l'’’ 
Hrasseur dc Ilnur ho mi). Hist. Sat. Civ,, tom. i . , pp. 150-0, 100, Odii. m, 
p. -85, tom. iii., p. 50; Motolin i.a, in I nizhnlccta , Col. dc. Doc., tom. i - !’• 
0; Orozco g llerra, Ceogrufin., pp. ] 20, 186-7; Pimentel , Cuad.ro , tom- i., !’},’• 
117-18; Gondra , ill Prescott , Hist. Coin/. M*’X. , tom. iii., p. -0; Pm'/uae " 
Sat. Hist. Man, vol. ii., p. 51‘2. 
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more natural to suppose that these three nations wore 
cither wild tribes, or, if partially civilized, connected 
with the Maya, Xibalban, or Quiname nations, and 
that they accepted more or less fully the Nahua 
ideas after the Olmec nations had risen to power in 
Anal iuac. The statement of Brassour that the tribes 
of ()ajaca received their civilization from the two 
brothers of Xibalba’s conquerors, Hunbatz and Hun- 
chouen, is probably unfounded, since nothing of the 
kind appeal's in the chapter of 0 arena's work to 
which the abbe refers.® 

To tin? Huastecs of Northern Vera Cruz, the pre- 
ceding remarks may also be applied, save that their 
language, while distinct from the Xalma, is also 
very evidently connected with the great Maya lin- 
guistic family of the south. Yet the ruins of Ifuas- 
tec and Totonac Vera Cruz, 70 are more like the 
Nahua monuments than like those of Yucatan or 
Chiapas, showing how powerful was the influence of 
the Nahua element in the north. The only historical 
tradition relating to the Huastecs is the following 
from Sahagun: — In the time of the Olmecs, after the 
art of making pulque had been invented in the moun- 
tain called thereafter Popoconaitepetl, ‘mountain of 
foam,' the inventors prepared a banquet on the same 
mountain. All the principal old men and old women 
were invited, and before each guest were placed four 
cups of the new wine,-— the quantity deemed sufficient 

09 Siihagiui, Hist. Gcn. y tom. iii., lib. x., p. 130, heads a paragraph ‘Oh 
nuM tis, \ i x tot i and Mixteeas,’ speaking of all together, and applying to thorn 
dto name Trnimcs, or those who speak a barbarous tongue. Orozco y Herra, 
pp. 120, 125, 133, speaks of the ‘Tlmecas or Mixtccs,’ and 
thi:tks they were driven from their former position by the iirst Nahua in- 
vasion, driving out in turn the Cliurhones, lie pronounces tlm Miztec 
ain] Zapotec kindred tongues, and states that ilie.se nations joined their 
fortunes from an early period. Veytia, Hint. Ant . J fej.„ tom. i., p. lot), 
the Zapotecs are reported to have come Avitli the Olmecs and Xiua- 
lancas. C/an'gcro , Storia Ant. del Messina, tom. i., p. 150; Brnsscur dr. 

Hist. Nat. Civ. y tom. i., p. lot; Id Bnjwt Vnh, p. cclv.; Gar- 

n fdr/mdc los fad], pp. 327-8; Mayer's Mex. Az'er. He.. aoI. i., p. 08; 

I ! ;^' ( dd, hi Smithsonian Iiej/t., 18(H), p. 337; Pimentel, Vuadrn , tom. i., 

° See vol. iv., p. 425, et seep 
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to exhibit the excellence of the newly-discovered bev- 
erage, and to cheer without inebriating the dio-nj. 
taries present. But one chief, Cuextecatl by m-mc 
was so rash as to indulge in a fifth cup, and w a} ! 
moved thereby to discard the inaxtli which couyti. 
tuted his court dress, and to conduct himself in a 
very indecorous manner; so much so that after re- 
covering his sound sense, he was forced by very 
shame to flee with all his followers, and all those of 
his language, to the region of Panuco, where they 
settled, and were called from their leader Cuexfccas 
afterwards (luaxtecas or Huastecs. 71 

I now come to what may be termed the regular 
annals of that branch of the Nahua nations which 
finally established a kingdom in Anahuae with Tollan 
for a capital, and which acquired the name of Toltce 
These annals will he found not more satisfactory or 
less mythical than the traditions that have been 
given in the preceding pages, although in their more 
salient points they seem to agree with those tradi- 
tions. They were recorded in a most careless and 
confused manner by the native writer .Fernando do 
Alva 1 xtlilxochitl, who derived his information front 
the documents which survived tile destruction by the 
Spanish priests. The comments of later writers, and 
their attempts to reconcile this author’s statements 
one with another and all with scriptural traditions 
and with the favorite theory of a general migration 
from the north, have still further confused the sub- 
ject. I have no hope of being able to reduce I xtlil- 
xochitl’s statements to perfect order, or to explain 
the exact historical meaning of each statement; still, 
by the omission of a large amount of profitless con- 

71 Saliagun, Hist. Gen., tom. iii . , lib. x., pp. 142-3; 8'/ trier's Cent. 
pp. 31()-I7. Jfuaxtlan means ‘where the hiar.ri (a kiml of fruit) alum w& 
Pimentel , Gnadro , tom. i., pp. o-(>; Orozco y Berra. G'-, ir •■'i' 1 . J ‘ 1 1 > " 

lat in, in Anirr. Ethno. 8on. y Transact., vol. i., p. Br,y r - l y' 
May., n. s. , vol. i., ]). 145; Prichard's Nat. Hist. Man , vol. ii., ]'• ^ ^ ; ' '' 
Researches, vol. v., p. 342, 34o. 
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jocture, scriptural comparison, and hopelessly entan- 
gled chronology, the tradition may he somewhat 
simplified so as to yield, as other traditions have 
done, some items of general information respecting 
the primitive Nahua period. 

At the end of the first age of the world or the ‘sun 
of waters,’ as we are told by Ixtlilxochitl, the earth 
was visited by a flood which covered even the most 
lofty mountains. After the repeopling of the earth 
by the descendants of a few families who escaped de- 
struction, the building of a tower as a protection 
against a possible future catastrophe of similar nature, 
and the confusion of tongues and consequent scatter- 
ing of the population for all these things were 
found in the native traditions by (Athol ie ingenuity 
•seven families speaking the same language kept to- 
gether in their wanderings for many years; and after 
crossing broad lands and seas, enduring great hard- 
ships, they reached the country of Huehue Tlapallan, 
or ‘Old’ Tlapallan; which they found to he fertile 
and desirable to dwell in. 7 " The second age, the 
sun of air,’ terminated with a great hurricane which 
swept, away trees, reeks, houses, and people, although 
many men and women escaped, chiefly such as took 
refuge in caves which the hurricane could not reach. 
After several days the survivors came out to find a 
multitude of apes living in the land; and all this time 
they were, in darkness, seeing neither the sun nor 
moon. The next event recorded, although Veytia 

The date of the arrival in Huehue Tlapallan is "iven hy Txtlilxochitl 
! a his first To 1 tec relation (p. 322) as 2236 years after the creation, or 520 
>cars after the Hood. That is, it occurred long: Indore the fhrislian era. 
n other places (pp. 206, 450) the same author represents the Toiler* as 
lUiiished from their country and migrating: to Ilnitlapnlan in falifornia on 
. ' ^° l dh Sea in 387 A. I)., whence they continued their journey to Tulan- 
Now, although I attach very little importance to this authors 
< mono|()u-y j a nd .shall enter into no discussion with a view either to recon- 
cile or overthrow it, yet it is plain that this last statement, notwithstand- 
j 10 use ( >f the name liuitlapalan, refers to a migration long: subsequent 
that mentioned in the text. The date 387 A.i>., therefoic, tfiven hy 
g'AlIatiu, (in SrhoolcrafPs Arch., vol. v., p. P6) and Muller, ( 1 in sen, tom. 

as that of the arrival in Huehue Tlapallan, according to Ixtlil- 
VK ' utl, is calculated to eonvev a false impression. 

Vol. V. 14 v 
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makes it precede the hurricane, is the stopping of the 
sun for a whole day in his course, as at the command 
of Joshua in the mythology of the Old World 
“When the mosquito, however, saw the sun tluns 
suspended and pensive, he addressed him sayino 
‘ Lord of the world, why art thou thus motionh^’ 
and doest not thy duty as is commanded thee? ]) 0st ’ 
thou wish to destroy the world as is thy wont?’ Then 
seeing that he was yet silent and made no response, tin- 
insect went up and stung him in the leg, whereupon 
he, feeling himself stung, started anew on his accus- 
tomed course.” 

Next occurred an earthquake which swallowed up 

and destroyed all the Quinames, or giants at least 

all those who lived in the coast regions together 

with many of the Toltees and of their neighbors die 
Chiehimecs. After the destruction of these j'liilis. 
tines, “ being at peace with all this new world, all the 
wise Toltees, both the astrologers and those of other 
arts, assembled in Huehue Tlapallan, the chief city 
of their dominion, where they treated of many things, 
the calamities they had suffered and the movements 
of the heavens since the creation of the world, and of 
many other things, which on account of their histories 
having been burned, have not been ascertained further 
than what has been written here, among which they 
added the bissextile to regulate the solar year with the 
equinox, and many other curiosities as will he .seen in 
their tables and arrangement of years, months, weeks, 
days, signs, and planets as they understood them.” 

One hundred and sixteen years after this regula- 
tion or invention of the Toltec calendar, “flic sun 
and moon were eclipsed, the earth shook, and the 
rocks were rent asunder, and many other things and 
signs happened, though, there was no loss ot Ido. 
This was in the year C!o Calli, which, the chronology 
being reduced to our systems, proves to he the same 
date when Christ our Lord suffered” (33 A. .Ik) 

Three hundred and five years later, when the em- 
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pjre had been long at peace, Chalcatzin and Tlaca- 
inihtzin, chief descendants of the royal house of the 
Toltecs, raised a revolt for the purpose of deposing 
the legitimate successor to the throne. The rebel- 
lious chiefs were after long wars driven out of their 
city Tlachicatzin in Huobue Tlapallan, with all their 
numerous families and allies. They were pursued by 
t-lieir kindred of the city or country of Tlaxicoluican 
for sixty leagues/to a place discovered by Ceeatzin, 
which they named Tlapallanconco or ‘little’ Tlapal- 
lau. Tlie struggle by which the rebels were con- 
quered lasted eight years, -or thirteen, according to 

Veytia and they were accompanied on their forced 

migration by five other chiefs. The departure from 
ifuehue Tlapallan seems to have taken place in the 
fifth or sixth century . 73 

They remained at Tlapallanconco 74 three years, 
and towards the end of their stay the seven chief- 
tains assembled to deliberate whether they should 
remain there permanently or go farther. Then rose a 
great astrologer, named H unman, or Huematzin, say- 
ing that according to their histories they had suffered 
great persecutions from heaven, but that these had 
always been followed by great prosperity; that their 
persecutions had always occurred in the year C'e Toc- 
patl, but that year once passed, great blessings en- 
sued; that their trouble was a great evil immediately 
preceding the dawn of a greater good, and conse- 
quently it did not behoove them to remain so near 


73 Ixtlilxoehitl, p. 322, says it was 305 years after the dealh of Christ, 
or about 33N A. I).; hut o:i the same page he again makes the date 139 A. 
0. Veytia, tom. i . , p. 20S, dates the rebellion 5>S3, the exile 5%, and the 
founding of Tlapallanconco 004 V. I). Clavigero, tom. iv., p. -IG, gives 
oil as the date of departure, but. on p. 120 of torn, i., lie gives 590, agree- 
ing with Veytia. Muller, in his tables, Jirtsrn, tom. iii., p. 97, dates the 
outbreak of war 427, the departure 439, ti e migration 417 A. l>. Brassear, 

p. elv., gives the last of the fourth century as the date of the; 
GdtcM: migration. Cabrera, Tmt.ro , pp. 90-1, makes the date 181 B. <\ 
oil A. 1)., one of Clavigero’s dates, is that which has, perhaps, heen most 
omimmily adopted Tiy modern writers. 

74 Brasscur, Hist. Nat Civ., torn, i., p. 120, writes this name Thipal- 
uutonco; and in Pupal Vuh , p. clix., he insists that it should he Tlapal- 
bmtzmco. Muller, Jlciscn, tom. iii., p. 98, calls it also Tlappallanzingo. 
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their enemies. Moreover, his astrology had taimig 
him that towards the rising sun there was a broad 
and happy land, where the Quinames had lived f,„. 
many years, hut so long a time had now passed sii H -e 
their destruction that the country was depopulated- 
besides, the fierce Chichimees, their neighbors, rarely' 
penetrated those regions. The planet which ruled 
the destinies of that new country yet lacked nuuiy 
years of carrying out its threats, and in the meantime 
they and their descendants to the tenth generation 
might enjoy a golden and prosperous century. Again, 
the threatening planet did not rule their nation, but 
that of the giants, so that possibly it might do no 
great injury even to their descendants. He advised 
that some colonists be left here to people the country 
become their vassals, and in time to turn upon their 
enemies and recover their native land and original 
power. These and other things did Muenum counsel, 
and they seemed good to the seven chiefs; so that 
after three years were passed, or eleven years from 
the time when they left I I ncline Tlapallan, they started 
on their migration. The first stopping-place, about 
seventy leagues distant and reached in twelve days 
was Huey xalan-r- ‘great, sandy’ as Veytia interprets 
it- a place discovered ly (.'olmatzon where they re- 
mained four years. They next halted after a journey 
of twenty days at Xalisco, a country about a hundred 
leagues farther cast -or as Veytia says west - near 
the seashore. They lived eight years in this land, 
which was discovered by Ziuhcohuatl. Other twenty 
days and hundred leagues took them to Chinialhua- 
can Atonco on the coast whore there wore certain 
islands, and here they dwelt five years. At the start 
they had taken a vow, under penalty of severe punish- 
ment, to have no intercourse with their wives h»r 
twenty-three years; but as the time was now cxjni'c ft 
they began lie.ro to increase and multiply. After the 1 
five years they resumed their journey eastward l<'i 
eighteen day's or eighty leagues to Toxpan, discoveiou 
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by Mezotzin, where they lived for five years also. 
Quiyahuitztlan An&huac, diseovered by Acapichtzin — 
was twenty days’ journey or a hundred leagues east of 
Toxpan, also on the coast, with inlets so that they 
were obliged to pass in boats from one place to another. 
They remained here six years suffering great hard- 
ship's. The next halting-place was Zaeatlan, distant 
eighteen days or eighty leagues in a direction not 
stated. Chalcatzin was the discoverer, and during 
the first of their seven years’ stay here -just fifty-two 
years, or a oriuhtl<i]}>i/li, after their wars began — a son 
was born to the chief, and named from the place Za- 
capantzin. At Totzapan, eighty leagues distance from 
Zaeatlan, they lived six years, in the last of winch a 
son named Totzapantzin was born to ( 'ecatzin, who 
discovered this place. This was just fifty-two years 
after they left their native country. Twenty-eight 
days or 011c hundred and forty leagues brought them 
to Tepetla, (Johuatzon being the discoverer for the 
second time, when; they remained seven years. At 
Mazatepoc eighteen days or eighty leagues distant, 
discovered by Ziuheohuatl, they tarried eight years; 
at Ziuheohuatl, at the same distance., discovered by 
Tlapalmetzin, also eight, years; at Yztachuexucha, 
twenty days or one hundred leagues northward, dis- 
covered by Metzotzin, twenty six years. Finally a 
journey of eighteen days or eighty leagues brought 
them to Tulancingo- written also Tulantzinco and 
Tollantzineo discovered by Acapichtzin. .Here they 
built a house sufficiently large to contain all the 
people, and. remained eighteen years before transfer- 
ring their capital to Tollau farther east and establish- 
ing what was afterwards known as the Toltec empire. 

1 he third, year of their stay in Tulancingo completed 
an age, or one hundred and four years since; the depart- 
ure from their country . 75 According to 1 xthlxoehitl, 

rp l* p. 324, makes this third year 543, and their arrival in 

manciiigo consequently 540 A. 1).; or as is implied on ]>. 307, 48 7 A. I>. ; 
V 1 adding 104 years to the lirst date given hy this author in note 71, we 
hdve 442 A. 1). Veytia, tom. i., p. 221, 007 A. J>. /V., after Hotimm, m 
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the Toltecs reached An&huac in the sixth century, or 
according to Yovfcia and others who have attempt'd 
to reconstruct his chronology, near the end of t] 1( , 
seventh century. 70 

This tradition of the Toltecs affords in itself j,,, 
sufficient data from which to locate accurately Jf Uo . 
hue Tlapallun, their most ancient home in America. 
The name is interpreted as ‘ancient red land, or land of 
color,’ and might perhaps apply as well to the north as 
to the south. Pedro de Alvarado writing from Santi- 
ago, or Old (Guatemala, to Cortes in 1.524, announces 
his intention to set out in a few months to explore tin; 
country of Tapalan “which is in the interior fifteen 
days’ march from here. It is pretended that the 
capital is as largo as Mexico.” 77 This indicates that 
at the time of the Conquest the name was still 
applied to a region which may correspond very well 
to Honduras, Peten, or Tabasco. I xtlilxochiti him- 
self, in relating the expeditions on which his anciAor 
of the same name accompanied Cortes, mentions mm 
to “Tlapalan, a province which lies toward Ihucras,” 
or Ihucras, being the former name of Honduras. 7 * 
JBrasseur says that “Mexican geography at the time 
of the discovery applied this name only to the 
provinces north of (Guatemala, between the tribu- 

Tezcoco cu Ins VI Hums Tirmpos, 087 A. 1). Muller, iVin ti, loin . iii., p. 
#7, 558 A. D. Cliiviycro, tom. iv., p. 51, (IPS A. D. f or tom. i., p. 121), 

A. I). 

70 in other parts of his work 1 vtlilxorhitl h;is ;i very different nc’< uni 
of tli in migral ion to t he e licet that the Toltecs were banished from lice 
country, mailed au<l roasted on the South Sea, arrived at 1 1 uithipd-m or 
Iluithipaf Inn- - 1 he (Julf of (California, or a place on the const of t 'akiorm.-i 
--in 887 A. D., corn-led Xalisco, arrived at (iuatuleo, then at Tocklcjuu: or 
Turlilcpepue on the North Sea, and finally nt Tulanriu^o. Pp. 200-7, laIMJO. 
On the To 1 tee, migration see fxflilxnchitk in Kinysharnngh's Mrx. . hd/y, 
vol. lx , pp. 821-4; I 'ttfia, Uist. Ant. Alrj . , tom. i., pp. (J 88, 1811, 1 ;) ', 
205-21, 281; ( 7<rr/</rro. S/nrin Ant. del Afes.sicu, tom. i., j». 125, tom. iv., Pi’* 
40, 51; Ton/ur.thnda, Afnnnrq. h>d. t tom. i., ] »]>. 80-7; lUdm'un, Idm^fY- 
130-7,* Carbttjfd Kspinosu , l list.. 4//./., tom. i., pp. 210-18; Iintsscnr <h' boei ■ 
hoitrg. Hist. A <il. C'ie tom. i., j 100, 120; Pupal V uk y pp. eh.,rli.\ 

Id . , /cs'/v/.vxv.v, pp. 11, 18 It; (iallutiu , in Annw Kthno. 77v/a.v/eh 

vol. i., p.2U3; Bradford's A me r. Antiq ., p. 202; Muller , Pei sen, t'dn. 

PP- 01-7- ’ „ rj 

77 Alvarado, in Tminux-Vompans, Vng,, sihie i., tom. x., p. l ie- “ 
in Ilamvsin, Narig'iJinab tom id . fol. 800. 

78 Ixthlxochitl. i : : A • -;A, 3Tex. Antiq vol. ix., p. 440. 
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taries of the Kio Usumacinta and Honduras;” and 
also that the country was spoken of by authors at 
the time of the Conquest as Tlapallan do Cortes, on 
account of Cortes’ expedition to Honduras, but he 
mentions no authors except those .1 have referred 
to.™ The same author believes that the name Tla- 
pallanconco given by Ixtlilxoehitl to the first station, 
sixty leagues from Huehue Tlapallan, should be 
Tlapallan tzinco. He tells us that the (Guatemalan 
histories mentions such a city compiered by the 
Quiches in Soconuseo on the coast, at a point not far 
from sixty leagues distant from the Ococingo region. 80 
Again, according to Sahagun and Torqucmada, when 
Quetzalcoatl, the second of the name, who flourished 
while- the Toltecs were at Toll an, left the country, he 
embarked or disappeared on the gulf coast near the 
Coazacoalco River, announcing his intention to go to 
Tlapallan. This would certainly favor the idea that 
Tlapallan was a southern country. 

On the other hand, the eastward direction attrib- 
uted to the migration from Tlapallaneonco to Ana- 
huae is not consistent with any Central American 
location of the starting-place; but, in connection 
with the fact that Xalisco is given as the second 
station about a hundred and seventy leagues distant 
from Tlapallaneonco, would agree somewhat hotter 
with the theory generally adopted by the Spanish 
writers that the original home of the Toltecs was in 
the north-west, probably on the (Gulf- of California; 
yet the name Tlapallan has never been found in the 
north-west. 81 Material relics of any great empire 
are wanting in that region, at least beyond Qucmada 
in Zacatecas, and the itinerary is full of inconsist- 
encies which prove it to be unreliable as a historic 
record. .For instance, an eastern course of a hun- 

79 Popol Vvh, pp. lxiv., cxii., exxvi-viii. 

80 > P- <dix. 

y! 1 lie discovery of a town of similar name by Cortes, doubtingly re- 
ported by Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej tom. i., p. and others, seems to rest 
0,1 110 authority whatever. 
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dred leagues to any point on the coast of Jalisco 
would be an impossibility; the next two moVes led 
a hundred leagues down the Pacific Coast, and th ei) 
across the continent to Toxpan, or Tuxpan, on the 
gulf coast in Vera Cruz; then, although. Tuxp.m j s 
on the eastern coast, the migration continued still a 
hundred leagues eastward, another impossibility 0 f 
course. How they returned to the states of Vera 
Cruz and Mexico, where the other stations would 
seem to be located, does not appear. In fact the 
tradition of this migration as it reads, so far as di- 
rections, distances, and names are concerned, is mean- 
ingless, a fact due either to the carelessness of the 
compiler or the scantiness of his materials. In- 
trinsieally then the evidence, while not conclusive, 
favors the idea that Huehue Tlapallan was in tin- 
south. 

Comparing the Toltee tradition with those that 
have been already given, we find, except in names, a 
strong resemblance in general features. In the suc- 
cessive creations and destructions of men; the apes 
that peopled the land alter one of the destructions; 
the ancient settlement and growth to power of tin- 
Toltecs in a fertile country named Huehue Tlapallan; 
the destruction of a rival power, that of the Quinames; 
the regulation or invention of the calendar by an assem- 
blage of wise men in Huehue Tlapallan; and a final 
forced migration to now homes- in all these features 
the tradition seems to represent a vague memory of 
events already familiar to us as having occurred in 
the central region; in the Votanie empire of the Tzen- 
dal traditions; in the Xihalha, Paxil, and Tulan 
Zuiva, or Seven Caves, of the Quiche record; and 
especially in the Tamoanchan and Tonacatepotl of the 
annals gathered bv Sahagun. 

O ^ ^ c “ /i j 

In opposition to those analogies we have the fact 
that the Spanish writers locate Huehue Tlapallan m 
the north, as they do also the original homes ol ali 
the nations that are reported by native tradition to 
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have migrated successively into Anahuac. It is not 
probable that this idea of a northern origin was a pure 
invention of the Spaniards; they doubtless found 
among the Aztecs with whom they came in contact 
what seemed to them a prevalent popular notion that 
the ancestors of the race came from the north. Yet 
the tradition given by Sahagun — and referring to a 
time long prior to the Toltee migration of the fifth or 
sixth century — relating to the first appearance of the 
Nahua civilizers on the gulf coast, whither they had 
come by sea from the north-east, probably from Flori- 
da, would have been perhaps a sufficient foundation 
tor such a popular idea; and the not improbable fact 
that the AztOcs proper and some other nations, prom- 
inent in rank and power at the time of the (Amplest, 
did actually come into Aiulluiac from the region im- 
mediately adjoining it on the north or north-west, 
would certainly have contributed to confirm that idea. 
In other words the Aztecs when questioned by the 
Spaniards may have replied that they came from the 
north, referring in most cases to the latest move of 
their nation into Analmae, but possibly in some in- 
stances to the vague traditions of their fathers respect- 
ing the very earliest periods of their existence as a 
race. The Spaniards at once connected the reported 
northern origin with the world-peopling migration 
from (Antral Asia after the confusion of tongues; and 
since the old and new world were supposed to he con- 
nected or nearly so in the north, they found the native 
tradition strongly confirmed by the scriptures. When 
the theory of successive migrations from the north, 
thus confirmed, had once been established in their 
blinds, nothing could overthrow it; it became in a cer- 
tain sense a part of their religion. Fach migration 
subsequently found recorded in the native annals, as 
means of communication between the conquerors and 
conquered became perfected, was at once given a 
north- to-south direction. The natives themselves 
were in many instances not unwilling to please their 
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masters by orthodox interpi-etafcions of their picture- 
writings. Finally the ruins of Quemada, the Casas 
Grandes of Chihuahua, and the adobe buildings on 
the Gila were discovered— doubtless traces left by nii- 
grating nations, and thus the last doubt on the sub- 
ject, if any could exist, was removed even from the 
minds of later and more intelligent class of Spanish 
Avriters, like Olavigero and Vevtia . 82 

In the Tolt.ee tradition we have found the Chichi- 
mecs mentioned as a poAverful and fierce people and 
their neighbors in Huchue Tlapallan. Since this is 
the first mention of that famous people, since all the 
best authorities insist that the Tolt-ccs and Chichiniws 
were of the same blood and language, and since the 
Chiehimecs afterwards succeeded the Toltees in An;t- 
huac, we naturally turn to the Chiehimoc traditions 
of their earl v home for additional information respecting 
Hueh ue Tlapallan, although the Chichimee migration 
occurring several centuries later would come chrono- 
logically beyond the limits of this chapter. Our 
search in this direction for data from which to deter- 
mine the location of the ancient Nalnia empire is, 
however, fruitless. Although J xtlilxochitl is still the 
chief authority, wo have no mention of Huchue Thip- 
allan. The country — or a country, for it is not cor- 


82 Tho Nuhuns state that they came from the north-west Mcsrheta, 
Hist, tirfrs., p. Id? : Turqumutda, Mominj. fnd. r tom. i., p. 33. The tra- 
dition of the Toltees will not allow us to fix; either date, locality, or source 
of their migration, hut the north is vaguely given as the source. (lollaftH, 
ill Amcr. Ethan. Sor., Tram surf. , vol. i., p. 203. Jlueluie Tlapallaa Miiiateu 
north-west, of the (iila. Humboldt , Ynrs f tom. i., p. 204. Not. m the ( *i!a 
Valley. Smith's Hit nam. Sj/rrirs, p. 2o0. Tradition shows 11 uehue Tlapallan, 
miserable like all nations abandoned to luxury and power, unable to 
children, casting them forth. Jtatniirz, in Hr. vista Cirafi/ira, tom. i., {'• -1* 
Brasseur do Bourbourg, Copal Yah , p. clix., speaks of TJaxi (''djiihcan. 
mentioned by Ixtlilxoehitl, as the old capital of theQuinames, or hdcmpifc 
He perhaps has no other reason for this than the resemblance of the nuntf* 
Holiuhcau and (Vdhuacau. lie says, Hist. Nat. Civ . , tom. i., ]>■ ■ J il ! 

Huchue 43 a] >al lan maybe translated ‘laud of colors’ or ‘laml of 
Throughout his works lie places this country in the south, identic 
with Xibalba. It is proved incontestably that the Toltees came 
Tulhii, whose ruins are seen near Ococingo. A/., Cartas, p. 28. 1 ;1 ,u l ’ 

Teairo , p, 04, thinks Tlapalla must have been in the south-east. 
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tain that it was- the original Chichimec home and not 
one located in central Mexico, although some of the 
traditions seem to point to primitive times — of im- 
mense extent, is called Amaquemecan; one of its chief 
cities seems to have borne the same name, and an- 
other city was Oyome. The names Necuametl and 
Nacuix are also applied to the country by 1 xtlilxochitl, 
and he further states that the Chichimecs came like 
the other nations from Chicomoztoc. Some fourteen 
kings are named as having ruled over the kingdom, 
beginning with Chichimecatl who brought the people 
to the country and from whom they took their 
name. Nothing is known of the reigns of any ex- 
cept the last three, the first of whom is reported to 
have sent Iris son at the request of the Toltocs to be- 
come the first king in Tollan. Jxtlilxochiti in his ac- 
count of the sending for this king savs that the Chi- 
chimecs were at that time in the region of I’anuco, 
and that fear of hostility from them was the chief 
motive of the Toltocs in inviting a Chichimec to rule 
over them. It is not, however, stated that the Chi- 
chimec capital was in that part of the country. When 
at last the empire came into the hands of two brothers, 
one of whom Xolotl, w T ith all his people, decided to 
migrate, not one of their halting-places is named, 
until they had journeyed for a whole year and reached 
the vicinity of Anahuac; consequently there is no 
clue to the course of their migration. Besides the 
statement that the Chichimecs came from the .Seven 
Caves, and another by Veytia that the kings wore 
quetzal-feathers, there seems to ho absolutely nothing 
m the tradition to indicate whether Amaquemecan 
was in the north or south. Yet the Spanish writers 
have no hesitation in fixing the direction, although 
disagreeing somewhat about the locality. From two 
to three hundred leagues north of Jalisco, beyond New 7 
Mexico, and in Alaska are some of the decisions in 
this matter, — decisions resting on authority that the 
mailer already understands. It seems probable that 
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the great original Nahua empire whether it bo 
called Huehue Tlapallan, Tamoanchan, Tulan, or 
Amaquemecan, was the Chichimec empire — that is, 
that the r i\>ltees or revolting branch constituted but a 
small portion of the Chichimec or Nahua people . 83 

The Chichimec migration was followed by many 
others at irregular intervals, ending with that of the 
Aztecs, all of which will be spoken of in their proper 
place. The chronologic order attributed by tradition 
to these migrations is not to ho relied on, giving, ax 
may be supposed, only a vague idea of the order in 
which the different nations acquired some prominence 
in and about the valley of Mexico, in its ancient 
centre — not in Amlhuac, whether it was in the north 

or south the primitive Nahua power was ovet- 

thrown, or from that centre it was transferred to he 
re-established by exiled princes and their descendants 
on the Mexican plateaux. This transfer, whose na- 
ture we may vaguely comprehend, but of whose 
details we know nothing, is the event or series of 
events referred to by the various migration-tradi- 
tions. The recollections of these events assumed 
different forms in the traditions of different tribes 
until each nation claimed or were deemed by the 
Spaniards to claim a distinct migration from its 
former home. The accounts of the migrations tal- 
lowing the Tolf.ec will he given in their proper place, 
and here we have only to notice that the Seven 

83 Txllllxochifl , in Kin (/.shorn tff/Es Mcx. Antiq vol. ix., pp. 20.v'i, 2h. 
333, 335-7, 302 4, 450; Vnjtia, Hint. Ant. Mej . , torn, i., pp. 25, 134 2.JI, 
301-2, torn, ii., pp. 3 7; Torqucaiada, Monarq. fad., tom. i., |»i> 5S40. 
Brasserr, Hist. Sat. Cir tom. i., pp. 325-0, thinks that Cbalcaiyin aim 
Tlacarnitxin won* the; successors of Aliuualipa loft by Xbalawjtie in 
mand of the \aliuas, and that they wore defeated and exiled hy Ihr yoon- 
arch of Xihalba. Fur details and further references respecting the FhiHu* 
mec migration a future chapter. The ('hiehimec kings were: < liind- 
mecatl, Mixcohuatl, Jfuit/ilopochtli, Htiemae, Nauliyotl, Quanlitop^ ^ 
Nonohualca, Huet/in, tjunuhtonal, Masatzin, (Juetzal, icoalzin, o 
quitzin, r riamaoatzin in one place NequametJ and Namocuix are nairt^ 
instead of Chichimecatl. I xtlilxoclutl, p. 304; Vcytia , tom. i., }>. ‘254 • 
hajul Espinosa , llis'. Hex . , tom. i., pp. 225-0; Muller, Ret sen, tom. 4i.. l’r 
43-4. 
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Oaves are mentioned as a starting-place or station in 
most if not all of these migrations, and that the 
only names that appear in the traditions applied to 
the' ancient Nahua dwelling-place are Aztlan, Cul- 
huacan or Teo Culhuacan, and Aquilasco. r fhese 
jtjames are perhaps applied to cities in the ancient 
home, but it is by no means certain, as will appear 
later, that they did not all belong to localities in cen- 
tral Mexico. At least neither the names nor the 
events of the migrations as reported afford any proof 
of geographical location. The analogy between Cul- 
huacan. and Culiacan is not a strong argument in favor 
of a north-western location, or at most- does not out- 
weigh the identity of the names Culhuacan and Na- 
chan. A palm-tree painted on the picture-writing 
supposed to record one of the migrations, in connec- 
tion with the starting-) dace, as lms been remarked hy 
several authorities, seems to favor the idea that the 
point of departure was in the south rather than in 
the north, and would certainly he a. eircumstance of 
considerable weight against an extreme northern lo- 
cation for Aztlan. 

The Abbe Brassour do Bourbon rg attempts to 
reconcile the geueral fact shown by all the earlier tra- 
ditions that tin? primitive Nahua power was in the 
south, wkk t,\\e idea of a migration from the north 
apparewtiy entertained hy each oV tire nations of Ami- 
huac and hy the Spanish writers. According to bis 
idea the N almas, overcome by the monarchs ot Xi- 
balba, were driven from Chiapas, dwelt a few years on 
the Pacific coast at Tlapallantzinco, and thence mi- 
grated north-westward in different bands, following 
die general direction of the coast, to Sonora and Up- 
per California. Along this route, as this author 
claims, distinct traces of their migration are apparent, 
referring perhaps, although he does not say so, to lin- 
guistic traces. In this northern region, about the 
Cult ol California, they established great kingdoms 
; md built great cities, each Nahua colony becoming a 
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centre of civilization to the wild tribes with whom it 
came in contact. From this region, to places in which 
the names Too Oulhuacan, Aztlan, etc., of the tradi- 
tions may he applied, the different Nairn a nations de- 
scended into Anahuac in successive migrations from 
the seventh to the twelfth century, impelled by civil 
convulsions or the pressure of outside and warlike 
tribes. 84 

1 am inclined to find in the abbe’s theory a state- 
ment --too definite perhaps- — of a general fact. That 
is, the Nalma power — established in eastern and south- 
eastern Mexico by the Olmec tribes almost simul- 
taneously with its growth in the south - was after its 
overthrow in Central America established by exiled 
nobles over western and north-western Mexico. 1 
find no evidence, however, that the Nahua power ever 
became settled and flourishing farther north than Du- 
rango and Sinaloa, although the influence of their in- 
stitutions may, not improbably, have extended to the 
Sonora tribes; into California and the far north-west 
the Nahuas never penetrated. If a Nahua empire or 
political power ever really existed in the north-west, 
its centre was probably in the region of Quemada, in 
Zacatecas and Jalisco. Soon, however, the valley of 
Mexico became the political centre, and the subse- 
quent history of the country was essentially a history 
of Anahuac. The modern aboriginal annals of each 
nation dated from its rise to notice in Amllmac, and 
in the traditions of previous history imperfectly com- 
municated to the Spaniards, their former greatness in 
the south, their defeat and exile, their life in outside 
provinces, and their settlement in the valley wen; 
sadly confused. 

s * Brasscur tic Bonrhourrj , ITist. Nat. Civ., tom. i.. |>p. 126, 170-60; Id.. 
Cartas, pp. 61-4; hi., Vujxtl Yah. pp. elix-clxi. ISru.sKciir yivos a repert 
of the ruins of a northern Tula in California, which of course is unfounded. 

He thinks the Opatas. Viujuis, Mayos, and Tarahumares are remount* 
the old ToUec populations in this region. He does not attribute the nui} & 
of the New Mexican and Arizona group to the Toltces, at least not at dns 
early period. Bradford also, Amcr . A n ti</. , p. 202, speaks of the iirst age 
as diffusing population from the centre through the north, to return w ,l 
reflux of numerous tribes in the second age. 
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Mendieta, Torquemada, Gomara, and others, record 
the popular tradition of the settlement of Mexico as 
follows: An old man Iztac Mixcohuatl, by his wife 
llancueitl, in Cliieomoztoc, or the Seven Caves, had 
six sons, Xelhua, Tenuch, Ulmecatl, Xicalancatl, 
\l ixtccatl, and Otomitl. Tenuch’s descendants were 
the Aztecs; Xelhua gave liis name to no nation, but 
his followers settled at various points in the south- 
east; the others founded the nations which took their 
names. Mendieta adds that by another wife the 
same old man had a son named Quetzalcoatl. 85 Pi- 
neda tells us that a nephew of Votan divided the land 
of Anahuac. 86 According to Arlogui the Toltecs 
came from the west and divided New Spain between 
their seven families. 87 1 believe I. have now given 
ail the important traditions that seem to belong to 
the pre-Toltec period in Mexico, and 1 deem it un- 
necessary to refer to the authors who merely give an 
abridged version of the same accounts, many of them 
confining themselves to the simple statement that the 
Toltecs, a very skillful people, came first from the 
north and settled in the region afterwards known as 
New Spain. 

Returning to the south, it only remains to examine 
briefly the primitive Maya annals of Yucatan, which 
confirm in a few points those of other peoples, so far 
as they relate to the great American centre of civil- 
ization in the south. These annals will be given in 
full elsewhere; a very general view, with especial 
reference to the points referred to, will suffice here. 
A prevalent belief among the Mayas at the time of 
the. Conquest was, that the peninsula was settled in 
ancient times by two races, one from the east, the 
°thcr from the west. It is not implied that they 

TIisf. Erics. , pp. 145-0; Torqvrmada, 3 Tonarq . Ind*, tom. 

]>I>. 32-3; Gurnard, Couq. J/r.r. , fol. 299-300; Prichard's Nat. Hid. 

a £ **•» ]»• i>M; lh'( txseur dr Buurbourg, Papal Yah , pp. xxix.-xxx. 

\ f:sirrf P- Ghiapas, in Soc. Mex. Gent]. , Bolctin , tom. iii., p. 344. 
hrdn. Zacatecas , pp. 0-7. 
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came at the same period, but rather that the migra- 
tion from the east preceded that from the west by 
many centuries. Lizana tells us that in ancient, 
times the east was called canal, or ‘little descent,’ 
and the west nohc-nial, or ‘great descent,’ believing 
that these names indicate the comparative numbers 
of the respective colonies. Lauda and Herrera re- 
cord a tradition that tile oldest inhabitants came from 
the east, the sea being divided to afford them a pas- 
sage. Cogolludo concludes, contrary to the opinion 
of Lizana, that the colony from the east must have 
been much more numerous as well as more ancient 
than the other, because of the universal use of the 
Maya language and of Maya names of places through- 
out the peninsula— a conclusion that carries little 
weight, since it rests mainly on the assumption that 
those who came from the west spoke the Aztec lan- 
guage, an assumption for which there is no authority 
whatever. 

The personage whose name appears first in the 
Maya tradition is Zamna, son of the chief deity, who 
taught the people, invented the hieroglyphic alpha- 
bet, and gave a name to each locality in Yucatan. 
His role, so far as anything is known of it, was pre- 
cisely the same as that of Votan in Chiapas. Zainmi 
is reported to have lived long in the land and to have 
been buried at the close of his career at Izamal 
During his life he founded Mayapan, ‘standard (or 
capital) of Maya,’ -Maya being the native name of 
the country and signifying according to some authori- 
ties ‘land without water’- a city which was several 
times ruined and rebuilt after its founder’s time. 
Zainmi may he most naturally connected with the 
traditional' migration from the east. Cogolludo, it is 
true, states that he was at the head of the other 
colony, and this statement is repeated in one place by 
Brasseur, but as the Spanish writer directly contra- 
dicts his statement on the same page, not mud 
portance is to he attached to it. Vague as it i . tlu* 
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tradition of Zarnnd and his followers from the east 
seems identical with that of Votan. If we suppose 
that such persons as Zamna and Votan actually had 
: ,n existence— a supposition which like its opposite 
forms no part of this chapter— -it would be impossible 
to determine whether the two were the same, or Zam- 
ua the companion, disciple, or descendant of Votan; 
hut we may well believe that the period, the empire, 
the institutions alluded to in the Maya record are the 
same as those connected with the Votanic or Xibalban 
traditions. The ancient power whose centre was in 
Chiapas, Tabasco, and Honduras, extended north- 
eastward into Yucatan as it did north-westward into 
Anahuac. Ordonez states, as usual without giving 
his authority, that Mayapan was one of the allied 
capitals, which with N achan and Tulan constituted 
the Votanic empire. The fact that the name of the 
(Jocomes, the most ancient people, or at least the 
oldest line of kings and nobles, in Yucatan signifies in 
the Nahua tongue ‘ serpents,’ like the name Chanes 
applied to Votan’s followers, may have some signifi- 
cance, although in the Maya tongue Cocome is also 
said to mean ‘listener.’ 

At an unknown date, but subsequent to that of 
Zamnd’s rule, we find three brothers, the Itzaob, 
reigning at Ohichen over a people called from them 
the Ltzas, as the city also was called thereafter Chi- 
chon Itza. They came from the west, were just and 
chaste men, and their reign a long and glorious one. 
One of them, however, having finally left the coun- 
try, the others gave themselves up to immoral prac- 
tices, and were put to death. Notwithstanding the 
h'ct that the brothers came, according to the Spanish 
writers, from the west, there is much reason to sup- 
pose that the nation whose capital was at Ohichen, 
was an ancient people dating hack to the time of Zam- 
,l!t > the most satisfactory interpretation of the 

".une ‘l tza’ is that it came from ‘Ytzamna,’ the 
111010 oocient form of' the great founder’s name. Con- 

VoL. V. 15 • & 
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nected with the three brothers in a manner not clear I y 
defined by the tradition — either ruling conjointly wit], 
them or more probably coming into power immedi- 
ately after their downfall —was Cukulcan, who also 
came from the west, who was also famous for the 
purity of his life, and whose teachings in fact were 
identical with those of Quetzalcoatl among the Nab uu 
peoples. He also is credited with the founding, <„■ 
re-founding of Mayapan, which- under his rule became 
the political centre of the whole country, although 
Chichen still retained great prominence. Cukulrau 
having raised the country to a condition of the highest 
prosperity, finally abandoned Yucatan for some un- 
known motive and returned westward, disappearing at 
Champoton, or Potonchan, on the coast, where he dwelt 
for some time and where a temple in his honor was 
afterwards erected. After his departure the ( 'ocuine 
princes came into power, their capital being still Maya- 
pan. 

The identity in character, teachings, and actions 
between ( ’ukulcan and Quetzalcoatl, • suggests the 
first appearance in Yucatan, at this time, of Naluia. 
tribes or Nahua institutions, corresponding to a ccr 
tain extent with the appearance of the Olmecs and 
Xicalaneas in Anahuac, and indicating that the Na- 
hua influence was exerted during its earliest period 
of development in the north-cast as well as in flit- 
north-west. Indeed, Veytia records a tradition to 
the effect that Yucatan was settled by the Olmecs 
and Xicalaneas driven from Mexico at the coming of 
the Toltees; this author justly rejects the latter part 
of this report, hut expresses his belief that bunds 
from these nations did actually settle in the penin- 
sula. When to the analogies already noticed be- 
tween Quetzalcoatl and Cukulcan we add the fact 
that their names arc etymologically identical, both 
signifying 'plumed serpent,’ little reason remains to 
doubt that the Maya tradition refers, like the others 
that have been noticed, to the first coming int° 
prominence of the N almas in Aft) erica. 
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The next prominent event in Yucatan history, as 
[t. is also the last that has any special bearing upon 
tlto period now under consideration, and the most 
important in that connection, is the arrival of the 
Tutul Xius. According to the traditions of the 
natives as recorded by the Spaniards, this peaceful 
l, u t highly cultivated people came from the south, 
perhaps' from Chiapas, after wandering for forty years 
in the unsettled and mountainous portions of the 
country, and settled near Maya pan. The Coeomes, 
successors to the Itza brothers and Cukulcan, having 
at the time governed the country long and prosper- 
ously, received the new-comers kindly and formed an 
alliance with them, an alliance which continued for 
a long time until the Cocome kings, becomiug tyranni- 
cal, were overthrown by a revolution in which the 
Tutul Xius were the most prominent actors. It is, 
h.nvover, with their arrival and not with their sub- 
sequent actions that we have to do here. The mere 
tradition, of their arrival after a long migration from 
the southern highlands would at best furnish only 
slight grounds for the conjecture of the Spaniards 
that they came from Chiapas; but Another document 
unknown to the Spanish missionary-authors throws 
great light upon this people, and invests their appear- 
ance in Yucatan with increased importance. The 
document referred to is the Maya manuscript trans- 
lated by Pio Perez, first published in Mr Stephens’ 
work on Yucatan, and later with the work of Bishop 

banda, which begins as follows: -“This is the series 

ot katunes elapsed since the four Tutul Xius departed 
bom the house of Nonoual, which was west of Zuina, 
ari( l came from the land of Tulapan. Four katunes 
passed after they set out before they arrived here with 
Holonchan Tepeuh and his companions, before they 
^'adicd this peninsula; the 8 Ahau had passed, the 
Alum, the 4 Ahau, and the 2 Ahau — eighty -one 
years before they arrived in this peninsula, eighty-one 
years that they spent in their journey from their 
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country to this peninsula of Chacnouitan.” Here w () 
find it distinctly stated that this people came from 
Tulapan, ‘capital of Tula/ the very place from which, 
according to the Quiche record, the Nahua nations 
migrated, and it is more than likely that Zuina should 
be Zuiva, defined in the Popol Vuh as the Seven 
Caves. This, in connection with the Quiclui lamen- 
tation over that division of their brothers which thev 
had left in the east, is amply sufficient to identify tin* 
Tutul Xius as one of the Nahua tribes that migrate, 
from the original centre. The family of Nonouul 
seems to have given a name to the tribes that occu- 
pied Tabasco down to the Conquest. This document 
assumes to give the date of the Tutul Xiu migration, 
a most important date, since it is also that of iJm 
overthrow of Nahua power in Chiapas and its trans- 
fer to Anahuac; but until the Maya system of Alum 
katunes 88 shall have been the object of much addi- 
tional research, there is little hope of arriving at 
an accurate interpretation of the date. Sr Perez 
gives it as 144 A. I). The Abbe Brasseur, relying 
on the same document, gives the date repeatedly ,%s 
17.1 A.D.; but in his translation of the document in 
Lauda’s work he concluded that it should he 401 
A.D., reckoning each Ahau katun as twenty years, 
and remarking that this date agrees much better than 
the earlier one with 1 xtlilxoehitl’s chronology. < O' 
the Perez manuscript Mr Gallatin remarks that it 
contains all we know of the history and chronology <4 
Yucatan. To ascertain dates is out of the question; 
hut it is probable that the events are stated in their 
respective order. 39 

88 See vnl. ii., pp. 762-5. 

89 For details and for subsequent Yucatan history, see ft future cluipter 
My authorities for the preceding remarks are Lam fa, I a'/ act on, pp. 

Lizana , in Id., pp. 318-56; Coyolludo, II Id. Yitr,. f pp. J 78-1), li 1 '-, 

Las Casas, .Hist. A /, MS., rap. 123; Torque mada, Monur-p 
tom. ii., p. 52; 1’njtia , Htsf. Ant.. Mej. , tom. i., p. 237; Jfonr-w. 

Gen., dec. iv., Jib. x., cap. ii.; Ternaux-Compans. in Nouvcflts 
dcs Voy. , 1843, torn, xcvii., pp. 31 -6. Perez, in Land* i, Tldacton , pp 
Id., in Stephens' Yucatan , vol. ii., pp. 465 0; Prasscnr de Pourbouah at*- 
Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 68, 76-80, 126-7; Id., Popol Vuh , pp. Ixxix, riv.-u. 
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A Mexican document, known only through Bras- 
soiir de Bourbourg, and by him called the Codex 
(tundra, furnishes some additional information re- 
, snooting the overthrow of the Nahua power in Cen- 
tiiil America, and especially respecting the house of 
Notional alluded to in the Perez document. I quote 
from the author named as follows: — “The manuscript 
lx '(/ms with a description of the twenty wards of the 
oTcat city of Tollan, or Tulhd, Huey Tot /ait; but it 
uives the names of only the first twelve, the .trans- 
lator, who apparently attached but little importance 
to names, having deemed it proper to omit tile other 
ejo-ht. The author relates the events that precipi- 
tated the ruin of the throne, occasioned by the mi- 
nority of the last Chane prince, whose guardianship 
was claimed by two powerful families, one called the 
( 'h i ch imec-Tol tecs, and the other the Chichimocs of 
Nonohualco. The quarrel terminated in the insur- 
rection of the latter and the assassination of the 
young monarch. But the prince was beloved by the 
people, and on account of the popular indignation 
the murderers were forced to flee by night with all 
their followers. On their departure from Tulhd, 
Xelhua, the chief the Nonohualcos, went to consult 
the oracle of Oulliuaean, [ Palonque? ] which enjoined 
him to depart. On the way he did penance for his 
crime, and after several defeats at the hands of the 
tribes through whose lands he was forced to pass, he 
at last founded the kingdom of the Nonohualcos, 
fixing the capital at Quetzal tepee in the mountains 
about the country of the Zoques, who were conquered 
by his successors. The author gives the names of 
the thirteen princes who occupied the throne after 
Xelhua with the loading events of their reigns: But 
while Xelhua was establishing a new empire, Teyx- 
w, huatl, chief of the Toltee party, who had seized 
u i )ou the power after the death of the young king of 

[- •? arlas ’ P- 13; Gallatin , in Amc.r. TSthno. Sac., Transact., vol. i., pj>. 

1 Urozc o y Berra , Geografia, p. 12S. 
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Tulhk, of which he had been the principal cause, w ;is 
forced after a few years of power to abandon in ]ij s 
turn the capital, with all his followers* to avoid the 
vengeance of the people. He went into exile with 
the Toltecs, and the manuscript gives their itinerary 
as far as Tlaehihualtepee, or Cholula, at the time 
occupied by the Olmecs and Xicalancas, who ruled 
the whole Aztec plateau.” 80 

1 have placed before the reader such historical 
traditions of the civilized nations as seem to hear 
upon the earliest period of their development. Their 
exact meaning, so far as details are concerned, is with, 
the aid of existing authorities beyond the reach of 
the most careful study, and no attempt has been 
made to attach a definite significance to each abo- 
riginal tale, or to form from all a symmetrical chron- 
ologic whole; indeed, their interpretation has nut 
been curried so far in many cases as the authorities 
seemed with considerable plausibility to justify. 
Taking up one after another the annals of the leading 
nations as recorded by the best authorities, 1 have 
endeavored to point out only the apparent genoial 
significance of each. The evidence thus elicited by a 
separate examination of each, witness has pointoil-- 
witli varying force, but with great uniformity of di- 
rection towards the Central or Usumacinta regie! 1 , 
not necessarily as the original cradle of American civ- 
ilization, but as the most ancient home to which it can 
be traced by traditional, monumental, and linguistic 
records. In obtaining this evidence there has been 
no occasion to resort to the sifting process of reject ing 
all testimony seemingly opposed to a preconceived 
theory. Almost the only argument against the gen- 
eral tenor of the traditions, monuments, and language. 

90 Brassrvr dr Bonrhmirg, Cartas, pp. 27-S. The ubl>(5 seems I' 1 
made Imt litllo if any u«o of the Codex Cloiidra in his snhHe<p l,:Ml 
although it may he .supposed that, from it, and indeed from the V V’,' J , ! 
above <| noted, he taken hist aeeonut of the closing events of the J <’*( •■<. e 
pi re in Anuhuao to be given in n future chapter. 
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has been the prevalent idea among Spanish writers 
favoring a migration from the north; and the force of 
this argument has proved to be more apparent than 
real. Comparison of the records one with another 
has greatly strengthened the evidence derived, from 
them separately ; and the cumulative proof afforded 
hv their successive examination has been deemed suffi- 
cient to confirm the general conclusions of the preced- 
ing pages, which may be expressed as follows: 

Throughout several centuries preceding the Chris- 
tian era, and perhaps one or two centuries following, 
there flourished in Central America the great Maya 
empire of the ( diaries, Culhuas, or Serpents, known 
to its foes as Xibalba, with its centre in Chiapas at or 
near Palenque, and with several allied capitals in the 
surrounding region. Its first establishment at a re- 
mote period 91 was attributed by the people to a being 
called Yotan, who was afterwards worshiped as a god. 
'Whether such a person as Yotan ever had an actual 
existence; who, or what he was; whence, or how, or 
amom.,*' what people the civilization attributed to him 
was introduced -we can only form vague conjectures. 
America was certainly peopled before the Yotanie 
era, and that most likely by civilized as well as savage 
tribes, lmt pro-Votanic nations have left absolutely no 
record . 02 Perhaps the most reasonable conjecture is 
that the Yotanie power was of gradual growth, at 
first humble and subordinate, but constantly increas- 
ing, overcoming, absorbing, succeeding other powers 
as others in later times succeeded, absorbed, and over- 
came it. The Yotanie institutions can only be known 
by tl 10 traces they may be supposed to have left in 
those of the later Maya nations. The prevailing lan- 
guage was doubtless either the Maya, the Tzeudal, or 

About 1000 15. C. by Ordonez, and tbV) 15. C. by the Codex Cliimal 
pojiofgp are the only definite dates given for this establishment. 

J brasseur, llixL'Nut. Civ., tom. i., p. 44, speaks of eyclopean ruins in 
' atra ( America left by civilized nations preceding or contemporary with 
j^'^; anio,l o whom Votan introduced his culture; hut this is purely imag- 
to Vi ar V HliuH which may ante-date the epoch in question, but none 

N !i <“h there is any good reason for assigning so great an antiquity. 
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a mother-tongue from which these as well as tlio 
Quiche, Cakchiquel, and others of the same linguistic 
family, have sprung; although it is not unlikely that, 
the empire embraced some nations speaking other 
languages. From its centre in the (Jsumacinta region 
the Votanic power was gradually extended north- 
westward towards A nahuac, where its subjects vague] v 
appear in tradition as Quinames, or giants. It also 
penetrated north-eastward into Yucatan, where Zam- 
na was its reputed founder, and the Coeomes and 1 tzax 
probably its subjects. In other regions whore its in 
fluence was doubtless felt it seems to have left n<> 
definite traces. 

Much of our knowledge respecting the original 
Maya empire is drawn from the traditions of a rival 
power. It is not quite certain even that any of the 
ruined temples or palaces in the central region were 
entirely the work of the ancient people before they 
came under Nahua influences; the differences noted 
in the monuments referred to suggest the effects of 
such influences exerted in different degrees. 83 The 
Maya empire seems to have been in the height of its 
prosperity when the rival" Nahua power came into 
prominence, perhaps two or three centuries before 
Christ. 91 The origin of the new people and. of the 

93 It may be well to give here the conclusions of M. Yinllct-lo-I>uc, the 
distinguished French architect, respecting these ruins and their builders 
although they carry the matter hunt to t lie question of origin, and conse- 
quently beyond the sphere of this chapter. This author’s conclusions ; ,v o 
professedly based on an examination of material monuments, but uerc 
doubtless much affected, like those of other late writers, including ni) sell, 
by the study of Brasseur’s works. 

The whole continent was peopled with wild tribes of yellow blood from 
Asia via the north-west at a very remote period. About 1000 15. <■., the 
Cuihuas, a mixed race of black and white blood appeared from the east and 
introduced agriculture and a slight decree of civilization. Soon after the 
Cuihuas, the X almas appeared, a white race coming from the north of hm 
rope via the Mississippi Valley, Florida, and West Indies, in successive 
migrations. INilcnque was built by the yellow races under a strong iidhe 
ence of the Cuihuas and a very slight Nahua influence; the cities of V cru- 
tan were built when the Nahuas had conquered their rivals and the inmi- 
ence of the white race had become predominant; Mitla owes its origin b» «i 
still more recent period, and was built by a migrating tribe in vvhicli the 
yellow blood seerns to have predominated. Viollet-lc-Duc , in Cbnnxtif • 
Unities A me-r. 

94 A document, for the authenticity of which even Ilrasseur de hour- 
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ucW institutions is as deeply shrouded in mystery as 
is that of their predecessors, although the nature of 
the institutions themselves is. well known to us in a 
later and doubtless somewhat modified state of de- 
velopment. The language of the nations among 
w hioh these institutions were first established was 
,|.nibtloss the Nahua, or old Aztec. The Plumed 
Serpent, known in different tongues as Quetzalcoatl, 

( iueumatz, and Cukulcan, was the being who tradi- 
tionally founded the new order of things. The 
Nahua power grew up side by side with its Xibalban 
predecessor, having its capital Tulan apparently in 
Chiapas. Like the Maya power, it was not confined 
to its original home, but was borne by the Olmec 
colonies towards Analniac, where it came in contact 
with that of the Quinames; and in the person of 
Cukulcan it penetrated the peninsula of Yucatan to 
exert its influence upon the Ttzas and Oocomes. The 
two powers seem not to have been on unfriendly 
tonus at first. In fact there is much reason to sus- 
pect that their respective institutions did not differ 
radically, and that their rivalry developed into open 
hostility only after the Nahuas had succeeded in in- 
troducing their ideas among so many Maya nations, 
and in reducing to a life of civilization so many wild 
tribes, that they had acquired a. balance of political 
power. For it is certain that, whatever may have 
been true of the Maya culture, the Nahua institu- 
tions and power were by no means confined to nations 
of the Nahua language, and that some of the leading 
nations which accepted the Nahua ideas of religion 
and government spoke other and even Maya tongues. 
Ihc struggle on the part of the Xibalbans seems to 
have been that of an old effete monarchy against a 
young and progressive people. Whatever its cause, 

to youcli, dates the first appearance of the Nahuas at 279 B. 
Li * thhlks ^ lat ©vent was probably during the century before 

on-Vf.l if- ^ must be remembered, accepts the coming of Quetzal- 
■ a »r followers and the introduction of a new civilization literally. 

Cm, tom. i. f p. ioi. 
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the result of the conquest was the overthrow of the 
Votanic monarchs at a date which may be approxi- 
mately fixed within a century before or after f ,| 1(1 
beginning of our era . 95 From that time the ancient 
empire disappears from traditional history, and there 
is no conclusive evidence that the Xibalban kings or 
their descendants ever renewed the struggle. Yet 
we read of no great destruction or enslavement in- 
migration of the Chanes resulting from the Nahua 
victory. The result was only a change of dynasty 
accompanied by the introduction of some new features 
in government and religious rites. The old civiliza- 
tion was merged in the new, and practically Jest its 
identity ; so much so that all the many nationalities 
that in later times traced their origin to this central 
region were proud, whatever their language, to claim 
relationship with the successful Nahuas, whose insti- 
tutions they had adopted and whose power they had 
slut red. 

-Respecting the ensuing period of Nahua greatness 
in Central America nothing is recorded save that it 
ended in revolt, disaster, and a general scattering of 
the tribes at some period probably preceding the filth 
century. The national names that appear in connec- 
tion with the closing struggles are the Toltees, Chichi- 
mec-s, Quiches, Nonohualeas, and Tutul Xius, none of 
them apparently identical with the Xibalbans. In- 
deed there seems to be very little reason to suppose 
that tliis final struggle was a renewal of the oh! con- 
test between the followers of Votan and Quctzalmutl, 
although .Brasseur de Bourbourg seems inclined to 
take that view of it; but a series of civil wars be- 
tween rival Nahua tribes, or tribes that had accepted 
Nahua government, seems rather to have been the 
agency that brought about their final forced migra- 
tions. Of the subsequent history of the nations that 

M I liiifl no authority for Brasseur do Bourbourgs opinion that lie- full 
of Xikalba preceded the final scattering of the Nahua nations by only " m ‘ 
century. 
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finally remained masters of their central home noth- 
ing is known; it may be conjectured that the Tzen- 
dales and Chiapanecs found by the Spaniards in that 
part of the country were their somewhat degenerate 
descendants. Of the tribes that were successively 
defeated and forced to seek new homes, those that 
spoke the Maya dialects, although considering them- 
selves Nahuas, seem to have settled chiefly in the 
south and east . 90 Some of them afterwards rose to 
., T eat prominence in Guatemala and Yucatan, and 
their annals will form the subject of future chap- 
ters. The Naliua-speaking tribes as a rule established 
themselves in Anahuae and in the western and north- 
western parts of Mexico, as their companion tribes, the 
( Minces and Xiealancas, lmd already established them- 
selves in the south-eastern region. The valley of 
Mexico and the country immediately adjoining soon 
became the centre of the Nahuas in Mexico; its his- 
tory or that of the nations that successively rose to 
power there, will be continued in the following chap- 
ter. 

From this epoch of separation in Chiapas the 
Mayas of the south and the Nahuas of the north 
were practically distinct peoples, as they have been 
considered in the preceding volumes of this work. 
At the date of separation all were in a certain sense 
Nalnia nations, and the Nahuas proper had doubtless 
boon considerably affected by the ancient peoples 
whom they had overcome or converted, and with 
whom they had so long associated :■ -—hence the analo- 
gies that appear between the institutions and monu- 
ments of the north and south. Of the contrasts that 
also appear, some date back to original differences be- 
tw'een the two rival powers; others result from devel- 
‘•fiuent and progress in different paths, during the 

^ Orozco y Berra, Gcoyrafia , pp. 128-0, judges from the occurrence of 
]?>*•• ? 1! -i 1 ! ailU;8 ' u Uuatenmla that nations speaking Nalnia were formerly 
fo* 1 a ■ ,‘ re » ari( l were overcome either by Maya-speaking tribes that they 

llf i- in the country, or by others that invaded the country after them. 
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ten centuries that elapsed before the coming of the 
Spaniards. 

Bradford, Squier, Tylor, Viollet-lc-Duc, Bartlett, 
and Muller , 97 may be mentioned with Brasseur <|<’ 
Bourbourg among the authorities who practically 
■agree with the conclusions expressed above, at least, 
so far as the southern origin of the Naluia culture is 
concerned. It is true that the Abbe Brasseur’s gen- 
eral conclusions differ in many points from those that 
T have given; that his opinions expressed in different 
works and even in different parts of the same work 
differ most perplexingly from each other; that his 
theories in many of their details rest on foundations 
that seem purely imaginary; that his stylo, while 
fascinating to the general reader, is most confusing tu 
the student; and that his citations of authorities are 
often inaccurate; -yet he must be regarded as the 
true originator of the views advanced in this chapter, 
inasmuch as the material from which they are built 
up was largely the fruit of his investigations, and his 
researches have done more than those of’ all other 
writers combined to throw light on primitive Amer- 
ican history. 


07 Am c.ri leant schc UrrrUginnen , p. 524. Some of these writers, how- 
ever, believe strongly in a migration of tribes from the north, iiltlioujrlt 
attributing the Nulma culture to the south. 
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THE TOLTEC PERIOD. 

The Nahua Occupation of Mexico in the Sixth and Seventh Cen- 
turies — Condition of Anaiiuac The Mjxoohuas and Cuiciii- 

MEC ( lULllUAS- TlIE ToLTKCS AT T ULAN (JINGO AND TOLLAN I VST A U 
TiISlTM ENT OF A MONARCHY AND ClIOICE OF A KING, 710-720 A. T). 
Kingdoms of Culiii acan and Quauhtitlan The Teo \mox tm - 
Prophecies and Death of Hueman Birth of Quutzalcoatl 
Foundation of the Empire, S5C>, A. D. Alliance between Oul- 
huaoan, .Otompax, and Tollan Reign of Topilt/jn Ceacatl 
Quetzalcoatl at Tollan - Excesses of Hcemac II., oh Tecpan- 

CALTZIN- XOCIIITL, THE KING’S MISTRESS -FULFILLMENT OF THE 

Prophet’s Predictions -Toveyo’s Adventures- Plagues sent 
upon the Toltecs - Famine and Pestilence Reign of Acxitl, 
or Topiltzin -Debauchery of King, Nobles, and Priests— 
Tokens of Divine Wrath Foreign Invaders - Final Over- 
throw of the Toltec Empire. 

The sixth and seventh centuries of' our era saw the 
Nahua power, represented by the various Toltec Chi- 
chiinec tribes, transferred from Central America to 
thy Mexican plateaux, with its centre about the lakes 
“■f the valley. The general nature of this transfer we 
may comprehend from what has been said in the pre- 
ceding chapter; of its details we know little or noth- 
! V- Each tribe that rose to national prominence 
iu Anahuac during the succeeding centuries, preserved 
somewhat vague traditional memory of its ])asfc his- 
0I y, which took the form in every case of a long mi- 
gration from a distant land. In each of these records 

1237 ) 
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there is probably an allusion to the original southern 
empire, its disruption, and the consequent tribal scat- 
tering; but at the same time most of the events thus 
recorded relate apparently to the movements of par- 
ticular tribes in and about Amihuac at periods long 
subsequent to the original migration and immediately 
preceding the final establishment of each tribe. Tlu> 
Toltee version of this common record has already been 
given, down to the establishment of one of the many 
exiled tribes -the Toltecs proper — at Tulancingo 
just north-east of the valley of Mexico. The annals 
of other Nahua tribes, the Chiehimecs, Nahuatlacas, 
Tepanees, Acollmas, and Aztecs — all of which may 
be regarded to a great extent as different versions of 
the same common record— will be presented in a 
future chapter with all their particulars, fabulous or 
historical, so far as they have been preserved. The 
migrations narrated may all be supposed to date hack 
to a common beginning, but are arranged by (he 
authorities chronologically according to the dates of 
their termination. 

We have semi the Olmec tribes established for 
several centuries on the eastern plateaux, or in the 
territory now constituting the states of Puebla and 
Tlascala. Cholula was the Olmec capital, a flourish- 
ing city celebrated particularly for its lofty pyramid 
crowned with a magnificent temple built in honor of 
Quetzalcoatl. Tootihuaean within the valley of Aur- 
huae had long been as it long continued to be the re- 
ligious centre of all the Nahua, nations. Here kings 
and priests were elected, ordained, and buried. H ithor 
flocked pilgrims from every direction to consult the 
oracles, to worship in the temples of the sun and moon, 
and to place sacrificial offerings on the altars ot their 
deities. The sacred city was ruled by the long-inured 
priests of the Sun, famous for their austerity and h>r 
their wisdom. Through the hands of these priesis, as 
the Spanish writers tell us, yearly offerings vmv 
made of the first fruits of ail their fields; and each 
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Y<>ur at harvest-time a solemn festival was celebrated, 
'not unattended by human sacrifice. It is true that 
t,lie Spanish authorities in their descriptions of Teoti- 
liu.it-an and the ceremonies there performed, refer for 
rh(! most part to the Toltec rather than the pre-Toltec 
period; but it has been seen in the preceding chapter 
that this city rose to its position as the religious centre 
of the Nahuas in Mexico long before the appearance 
of the Toltecs, and there is no evidence of any essen- 
tial change in its priesthood, or the nature of its tlieo- 
ratio rule. 1 No national name is applied in tradition 
to the people that dwelt in Teotihuacan at this period, 
although the Totonacs claim to have built the pyra- 
mids before they were driven eastward by Chichimec 
tribes. Tabasco, Vera Cruz, and Taman lipas were 
occupied by Xiealancas, Totonacs, and Huastecs, re- 
specting whom little more than their names is known. 
Southward in Oajaca were already settled the Miztecs 
and Zapotocs. The 0 ton us, a very numerous people, 
whose primitive history is altogether unknown, occu- 
pied a large part of the valley of Mexico, and the sur- 
rounding mountains, particularly toward the north 
and north-west. There were doubtless many other 
tribes in Mexico when the later Nalma nations came, 
particularly in the north and west, which tribes were 
driven out, at least from the most desirable locations, 
subjected, or converted and partially civilized by the 
now-comers; but such tribes have left no traces in 

o 



During the sixth and seventh centuries we must 


1 Veyha, Hist. Ant. Mcj., tom. i., pp. 247-50. ‘Kra servido do unos 
. am idotos llamados Papahua Tlemacuzfjtu', qm\ a distinciou d<* los demas, 
traian cl cabcllo on melenaa sueltas, y al acabar.se ol Cycle Indiana, sara- 
-:.yvendianel Fucgo Nuevo it los Pueblos veci nos.’ Bolnrini . h(cn, j>. 42. 
/ 1 binibien so entemiban los principalcs y senores, sobre cuyas sopul- 

dir.is so inandaban liaccr tiimulos de tierra, quo hoy so von todavia.* Stt- 
, tom. iii. , lib, x., p. 141. 

ii :* russ V ,,r cit os Torqucmada and Duran as authorities for the existence 
! i of some remnants of the old Quinames, and ol other savage 

J, . ,Mlt sanies have been lost; blit these authors in the chapters cited 

' j not lung to which such a meaning can fairly be attributed. 
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imagine Anahuac and the adjoining territory on t ] u , 
north and west, for a broad but unknown extent, as 
being gradually occupied by numerous Nahua nations 
of varying power and numbers and of varying 
grees of civilization. Some were originally or soon 
became in their new homes wild hunting tribes, pow- 
erful but rude, the terror of their neighbors; others 
settled in the fertile valleys, lived by agriculture, and 
retained much of their original culture. The nioiv 
powerful nations, probably the most advanced in cult- 
ure as well, established themselves in and about the 
valley of Mexico, where their capitals were soon Hour 
ishing cities, and where all branches of aboriginal art 
received more attention than elsewhere and were cor- 
respondingly developed. These central peoples be- 
came known, perhaps at once, but more probably at a 
later date, as Toltees, a name which, whatever its 
original derivation and signification, became synony- 
mous with all that is skillful and excellent in art. (in 
the other hand the outside Nahua nations, many of 
which had lost in their new life something of the true 
Naliua polish, and all of whom were regarded more 
or less as barbarians by their more favored brothers 
of the lake shores, were from this time known as 
Chicbimecs, whatever may have been the original 
application of that name. 

It has been remarked that little or nothing is 
known of the events that occurred during these two 
centuries, during w’hich the whole western section of 
the couutry came into possession of numerous Nahua. 
tribes, as the eastern section had done long before, 
and as the whole country remained down to the 
Spanish Conquest; for there is little evidence ot any 
subsequent migrations from or into Mexico. Ixtlil- 
xochitl and the Spanish writers, Torquomada, Vctan- 
curt, Clavigero, 'Duran, Voytia, and the rest, conlhm 
their attention to the Toltees proper, their migration 
from Huchue Tlapallan to Tulaneingo, which 1 have 
already narrated, their subsequent removal to Tollan, 
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the establishment of their monarchy, and the suc- 
cession of their kings. According to these authors, the 
Toltecs met no opposition, Tollan had no rivals nor 
allied capitals. Brasseur de Bourhourg, however, 
linds in the Codex C /umalpopoea., already alluded to , 3 
and the Memorial de Culfutacaii* another similar 
chronologic record in the Nairn a language, a slight 
account of some of the other nations that settled in 
Anahuac at this period, even prior to the establish- 
ment of the Toltecs at Tollan. These two documents 
are the chief authorities for the whole Toltec period, 
and since neither of them has ever been published, 
nothing remains but to accept the version given by 
the uhhe . 5 The Mixcohuas wore the first of the new 
tribes that came into notice in the annals. They 
first appear at Chalchiuhapan, afterwards Tlascala, 
hut soon present themselves before the priests of 
Tcotiluiac.au to receive their sanction and become 
‘vassals of the Sun.’ Faithless to the vows taken at 
at the sacred city, the new-comers, instead of estab- 
lishing themselves peaceably in the land, proved at 
first a torment to the older inhabitants and a source 
of great anxiety to the priests "who had encouraged 
their coming; but the first bands of Mixcohuas were 
finally subdued and forced to submit to the require- 
ments of the priests of the Sun by the aid of other 
succeeding but kindred bands of Chichimecs. Thus 
the lirst epoch of Nahua occupation avus one of strife, 
during which the name of Mixeohuatl, or Mixco- 
huatl Mazatzin, ‘the hunter,’ is most prominent, 

3 Nee ]>. 192. 

4 Boturini, ('atahujo, p. 17, No. 12. ‘Piferentos Historian Originates 
hi leiigua Nahuatl, y papel Europeo tie Jos Ke\ nos do Culhnhean, y Mox- 

.Y otrns Provincial, el Autor de ellasdieho Hon Domingo (-bimalnam. 
ihmpiozjxn (lesile la (tenlilidad, v llegan a l os anosde 1591.’ See also Bras- 
de. ftourbourfc Hist. Nat. Cir. , tom. i., p. lxxvi. 

' Hi sL Nat. Civ., turn, i., p. 198, et seq. This author refers omiaion- 
<tu> m his foot-notes to the Spanish writers Torquemada, Ihiran, and oth- 
\ !\ IS ’ ,u ^ su< ‘h citations when looked up rarely prove to have any bearing on 
h‘ »un tier in question, being for the most part, only delinilions of names 
’ Mj'loycd in the text. Li is much to be regretted that there are no means 
h , brasseur de BourLtourg’s version of these important annals. See, 
<B\c\er, on this point, a future note of this chapter* 

Vol. v. io 1 
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together with those of Xiuhnel and Mimich, who 
defeat the Olmecs at Huitzilapan. The united bands 
under Mixcohuatl are known in the tradition as Chi. 
ehimee Culhuas, the founders of tire city of Culhua- 
can on the lake shore, who in a period of sixteen 
yeans — from (370 to (58(5, according to the authorities 
— became masters of nearly the whole region south and 
east of the lakes . 6 At about the same time the prov- 
ince of Quauhtitlan, ‘land of forests,’ north-west of tin- 
lakes, seems to have been occupied by another Chi 
ehimee nation for all are known in the traditions as 
Chichimecs whenever they are alluded to as coniine 
from without the valley, but become good Tehees as 
soon as they acquire a degree of power within its 
limits. Chieon Tonatiuh, ‘seven suns,’ is named as 
the leader of this nation, and the chief cities of tin- 
province were Huehuetocan, ‘city of old men,’ and 
Macuexhuacan, ‘city of necklaces.’ 

Meanwhile the exiles from Much no Tlapallan wmv 
tarrying at Tulaneingo, where they had arrived to 
ward the end of the seventh century , 7 and where con 
trary to the advice of their prophet lineman, if we 
may credit the tradition -weary with their long wan- 
derings, they lived from sixteen to twenty years in a 
house which they built sufficiently large to accomo- 
date them all. During their stay they sent out- par- 
ties to make settlements in the adjoining territory, as 
had been their custom wherever they had stojycd 
in their long migration. Finally they listened to t ho 
counsels of the venerable Hueman, and, still under the 


In addition to the two documents referred to. CamarjjfO, IFmf. 7/W.« 
in A off crllr.s Annulc. s i 1S43, torn, xrviii., ]>. 14f>, has the loliny niA 

which may refer to the migration of this earliest branch of the Nuliuit 
peoples; ‘according to their account, it was in live Toehtli that- t !>i*y sii- 
livcd at the Seven Caves. Thence they went to Amaquelopoo, then hj 
Tepenec, or Kcho Mountain, where Mitmitzh hi { Munich) killed I zjaiimh>1 
with his how. and arrows. Next they passed to the province of r i eniallaii, 
which they conquered. after a lon«t war. to (hillmacan, to Tent la Cochoalco, 
and to Teohuizuahuae where they wished to shoot {-ohmitlicue. 
that province; hut .they made peace with her. She married Mixroluja 
Amacoh.tlc.aml hy him had a son Cokhacovall [probably Quetzal^ >at I j. 

7 See note on p„ 213 for dates. 
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command of their seven chiefs, transferred their home 
to Xocotitlan on the river Quetzalatl, since called Tula, 
r l'ullanatl, or Montezuma, where they founded the city 
of Tollan , 8 where now stands the little village of Tula, 
about thirty miles north-west of the city of Mexico. 
According to Brasseur the Otomf city that stood here 
before the coming of the Toltecs was called Mamhdni. 
It cannot bo supposed that the Otonus yielded up 
their fertile valley to the strangers without a struggle; 
but the relation of this struggle like that of many a 
subsequent one in which the Toltecs must have en- 
gaged in order to establish and maintain their power, 
seems to have been intentionally omitted in the 
native annals as recorded by the Spanish writers. 

During the first six years of their stay in the 
valley of the Quetzalatl, the Toltecs gave their 
attention to the building of the new city, and the 
careful cultivation of the surrounding lands; at least 
such is the account given by 1 xtlilxochitl and those 
who have followed him; but, according to Brasseur’s 
interpretation, the)'' spent the six years in the con- 
quest of the province and siege of the ancient city 
wliich they ro-namod Tollan. Up to this time the 
exiles from Hueliue Tlapallan had lived under the 
•onunand of the rebel princes Chalealtzin and Tla- 
•aniihtziu with their five companions acting as chiefs 
f the different families , 9 but all acting under the 
lirections of Huema.11 the prophet. The great age 
attributed to both prophet and chiefs, who for over 
a century at the least had directed the wanderings of 
their people, does not, of course merit serious dis- 

v Also written Tula, Tulan, Tulla, Tullan, and Tullia. 

0 1 luilcatzin, Tlaeamilitzin, Checatl, Cobnut zou, Mnzaeohuatl, Tlapal- 
Bntx, ntid Huitz. Vrylin. torn, i., p. 207.. Clialeatzin, Aral I , Herat!, 
o.umtziu, M;i/:ii'ti|in;ii 1 Otziuheohuatl, Tlapalhuiz, and Huitz. [xtliixo- 
c '-HI. p. 3 )3. Zaea, Chalcatzin, Ecatzin, Cohuazou, Tzihuaeolmatl, Tla- 
ptiliiiui zotzin, and Metzoltzin. Id., p. 450. Tlacomilma or A cat I, Clialehi- 
;; «ma<z, r A v ccttt.l, Coat z< >11, Tziuhcoatl, Tlapallmitz, and Huitz. Id., )>}>. 

w. 1 zacatl, Chalcatziu, Ehecatzin, Cohnatzon, Tzihuac-Cohuatl, 11a- 
[ht luetzotzin, and Mctzotzin. Toroucmada, tom. i., p. .37. Tzacatl, Tela- 
-i.zni hehecalzin, Cohualzoii, T ezihmiceoaliutl, Tlapalmozoltziii, and 
bi/,(d zllli Boturini , in Doc. Hist. Mex., scrie iii tom. iv., p. 230. 
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cussion, since it cannot be literally accepted, T] 1(! 
most natural, yet a purely conjectural, interpretation 
of the tradition is that a line or family of chieftains 
is represented by its founder or by its most famous 
member; and that by lineman is to be understood 
the powerful priesthood that ruled the destinies of 
the Toltecs, from the earliest days to the fall of their 
empire. The government was a theocratic republic 
each chief directing’ the movements of his band in 
war and, so far as such direction was needed, in 
peace, but all yielding, through fear of the gods or 
veneration for their representatives, implicit obedi- 
ence to the counsels of their spiritual leader in all 
matters of national import. But in the seventh year 
after their arrival in Tollan, when the republic was 
yet in a state of peace and prosperity, undisturbed 
hv foreign or internal foes, the chads convened an 
assembly of the heads of families and the leading- 
men. The object of the meeting was to eiloct a 
change in the form of their government, and to 
establish a monarchy. The motive of the loaders, as 
represented by the tradition, was a fear of future dis- 
turbances in a commonwealth governed by so many 
independent chieftains. They recommended the (’lec- 
tion of an absolute monarch, offering to surrender 
their own power and submit to the rule of whatever 
king the people might choose. The members of the 
convention acquiesced in the views of the chieftains, 
and approved the proposed change in their form <>t 
government. An election being next in order, a 
majority expressed their preference lor one ot the 
seven chiefs to occupy the now throne. 

At tin's stage of the proceedings lineman ad- 
dresses the meeting; though entertaining the highest 
opinion of the character, ability, and patriotism of the 
candidates proposed, ho deems it his duty to oppose 
their election. He reminds the people that the mam 
object of the proposed change was to secure a peace- 
able and independent possession of their new country; 
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that the Chichimecs had pursued and already caused 
them much trouble; that much was to be feared from 
their confirmed hostility; that their foes were not far 
distant, and would very likely invade the country at 
no very distant day. He recommended ;ts the most 
efficient means of avoiding future strife, that an em- 
bassy with rich presents bo sent to the Chichimee 
monarch, asking for a son or other near relative who 
should be crowned king' of the Toltees. An express 
stipulation must, however, be required on the part of 
the Chichimee king that the Toltees should ever be a 
perfectly free and independent people, owing no allegi- 
ance whatever to the Chichimecs, although the two 
powers would enter into an alliance for mutual defense 
and assistance. The advice of the aged and venerated 
counsellor was of course accepted without objection; in 
fact, as pictured by the Spanish writers, To! tec history 
is for the most part but a record of sago counsels of 
wise rulers cheerfully acquiesced in by an appreciative 
and obliging people. Ambassadors of the highest 
rank, laden with gifts of value, were dispatched by the 
shortest routes to the court of Huehue Tlapallan- - 
notwithstanding the implied vicinity of some (Jhichi- 
mec nations whore I cauhtzin 10 occupied the throne. 
The mission was entirely successful. The second son 
of the king, still a young man, whose name in his own 
country is unknown, was with the required stipula- 
tions, brought back by the embassy and crowned at 
Tollan under the name of Chalchiuh Tlatunae, n ‘shin- 
ing precious stone.’ 

The young king, by reason of his fine personal ap- 
pearance, his character, intelligence and amiability, 

1,1 l.i'tlil.rnrhill. Called also Aclicnnlitzin, Cttfircra, Ttniro, p. !V>. leoat- 
zm - > ,'7/0'c, tom. i., ]>. sol. 

I tom. i., p. 37; Ckin‘(j<ro, loin, i., [>. 1-7; Hmssntr </c. 

IJ/sf. JS r at. Civ., tom. i., p. - 1 f>. ( 'lialeliium lanot zi n, or 

! ^hiitlaionac. Veijtlu, tom. i., pp. 233, 301. (.dialchinhtlahm-xfziii, Lrthl- 
: : - ( ^ ’ 0; 303. rialoliiulitlanelzin. lioturhti, in Hist. Mcc.. scrie 

writ; < m .’ /;•’ P* fxtlilxoc.hitl scorns to imply, in another part of his 

Chichi p. 207, that the kiim was chosen ninonix the Toltees 
nmol ' US ' Pimentel, in J)irr. Unir., tom. x., p. 611, deems 

1 1UU1 ° probable than the course indicated in the oilier accounts. 
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seems to have greatly pleased from the first the people 
over whom he was called to rule. The events related 
above, the settlement at Tollan and the connection of 
the first king, must he attributed to the first quarter 
of the eighth century, between 710 and 720. 12 f ]u . 
mediately after the accession of the young monarch, a 
law was established by him and his counsellors to the 
effect that no king should reign more than fifty two 
years, but at the expiration of this term should ab- 
dicate in favor of his eldest son, 13 whom he might, 
however, still serve as adviser. Should the lung die 
before the allotted- time had elapsed, it was pro\ ided 
that the state should be ruled during the unexpired 
term by magistrates chosen by the people. In addi- 
tion to the inherent improbability of such extraordi- 
nary legislation, it should be noted that subsequent 
events, even as related by J xtlilxochitl, do not in all 
cases agree with it. Its meaning can only be con- 
jectured; it is noticeable, however, that the time 
allotted to each reign was exactly a cycle of iil'ty-two 
years, and it is not altogether unlikely that a custom 
prevailed of alluding in the pictured annals to cadi 
cycle by the name of the most famous king whose 
reign fell within the period. The next event, and the 
only one particularly recorded in the reign of ( '1ml- 
ehiuh Tlatonae, was his marriage. Realizing the 
importance of providing for heirs that the dynndv 
might be perpetuated, he left the choice of a wife en- 
tirely to his subjects, much to their satisfaction, as in- 
dicating a desire on the part of royalty to please the 
people. The choice fell upon a beautiful daughter nl 
Acapielitzin. The latter had himself been a favorite 
candidate for royal honors when a kingdom was first 
proposed, and was thus rewarded by seeing his 
daughter raised to the dignity of first Tolteo queen. 

12 503 or 510 or 500 or 550. IxIlUxnc.hitl. 700, et shj. 

713-10. Vnjlia. Rrassour lias 718. 070, et aeij. Millin'. All H»- mi';"’* 

ties fierce <m 7 Aentl its the date of the establishment of the J*iii{.V i,!l11, 
(Jlavj^ero interprets the date as fJG7, 

n See Yol, ii., p. 140. 
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'[’he Olmec, Xi.calanca, and other Toltec nations had 
voluntarily given their allegiance to the monarch of 
Tollan, who reigned long and prosperously for fifty- 
two years, when he died and was huried in the chief 
temple in 7 Acatl, or about 771 A. JL). 14 

Thus in the record preserved by the Spanish 
writers, all participation in the new monarchy by 
other Chichimec Toltec tribes than those in and 
about Tollan, is altogether ignored. The Olmees and 
other pre-Toltee nations are represented as having vol- 
untarily offered their allegiance, new towns founded 
by colonists sent out from Tollan and Tulancingo 
became of course tributary to the new kingdom, and 
g is even admitted that powerful Chichimec nations 
were established not far distant, and were regarded 
with some anxiety in view of probable future events 
until the danger was averted by the selection of a 
(..’hichimeo prince as king, and the consequent trans- 
formation of their rivals into allies. The absence of 
any further mention of these allied and friendly na- 
tions throughout the whole period of Toltec history 
is certainly most extraordinary, and might he suffi- 
cient in itself to arouse a suspicion that in the records 
from which this account, was drawn the kingdom of 
Tollan was given unmerited prominence, while its 
allies and rivals w r ere intentionally denied their share 
in the glories of the Toltec empire. This suspicion 
seems to he to a considerable extent confirmed by 

U 008 A. T)., aoeonlim* to TxtJih'oehitJ, p. 450. On tlio estahlislnnout of 
tin 1 Toll ton in Tollan and tin* lvi^n of tin*, lirst kingf, son: J st/ilxoc/utl, in 
A. nnjsboeontjjfs Mrs. Autit/., vol. i\., ]>j>. 200 7, 522-5, 550. ,492-5. 450, 
15s, d(i0; Vcytia, Mist. Ant. Mrj. . tom. )., pp. 2*21-59; Cht riyrro, Sforia 
[ /if- del Mrssiro, tom. i., pp. 1*20-7, tom. i v. , ]>p. 40, 51; Snhtrytm , 1 list. 
f,r a., tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 100-15, 145, lib, xi., p. 512; Torqaonada, 
■Vnm try. fnd., tom. i . , pp. 57, *254; Botnriai , idra. pp. 77, 159; Id., in 
I tor. lit, st. Mrx., sme iii., tom. iv., ]). 250; Honiara, Cony, Mrs., fob *299; 
ilofohnut. Hist. Judins , in Jcazbaleet.a, Vol . dr Jh,r ., tom. i., p. 5; Vrhtn- 
V y*' lettfro Mrs., pi il., p. ]]; Cabrera , Tea fro , p. 95; Arhyni. Chrdn. 
Junttrnis, ]». 0; Brassrur dr. Bo arbour*/. Mist. Nat. Cir ., tom. i., p. 209, 
*[ roZ(>0 V Berra, Gcotjrafia , p. 158; Prescott's Mr . »*., vol. i., pp. 

“ Midler, AmcriJcaa isch e IT reel iyioucn , p. 524; Mann's Mr, i*. Aztec , 

\ .["■ v0 ] ■ P- 95; Chevalier , Mcxiqne, p. 55; Goudrn, io Prescott , Hist, 

<J Mrx.., turn, iii., p. 20; Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. v., p. 95; Waldcsk, 
' J1L l l/ h, p. 4G. ; Pimentel f in Dice. ITniv., tom. x., pp. 010-11. 
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the two Nahua documents already referred to, 15 
These authorities relate substantially the same course 
of events as the others, and refer them to approx i. 
mately the same date; they tell us of the original 
theocratic republic ruled by independent chieftains 
who were subordinate to a central sacerdotal power; 
the determination finally reached to adopt a mon- 
archical form of government; and the choice of ;i 
king, who does not seem to have been one of tin; 
tribal chieftains. But they attribute these ads |.„ 
several more or less closely allied nations, of which 
that established at Tollan was only one, and not the 
chief. 'Fhe sacerdotal supremacy attributed to the 
priesthood of Tollan under the name of Hueman, 
was really exorcised by the priests of the sun at 
Teotihuaean ; there were the deliberations held; ami 
there probably did the first king receive the rites of 
coronation. The leading nation in A mil mac. at the 
time was that of the ( fhiehimeo (dulhuas under Mix- 
cohuatl Mazatzin; those at Tollan and Quaulit.ithui, 
and perhaps others whose name has not been pre- 
served, having boon less powerful allies. The choice 
of the chiefs fell upon Nauhyotl, or Naubyotz.in, as 
the first Toltcc king, and having been crowned prob- 
ably at Teotihuaean, he established his capital at 
Culhuacan, then, as for a, long time after the me- 
tropolis of Anahuae, in 11 Calli, or 721. A. I), ' 

NauhyotFs family and previous rank nothing is 
known. Whether lie was a prince high in rank in 
a foreign land, identical with the (.‘halchiuh Tlabnuic 
of I xtlilxochitl, or, as Brasseur conjectures, sprung 
from the union of a native princess of the piv-Te-ltcr 
tribes and a (Jhicltimee ( 'ulhua chief, wo have in> 
means of determining. Me was the first, so far us 
can l>e known, to assume the titles Tla.toa.ni and 
Topiltzin, 10 both of which endured to the time <d tin’ 

*•> Codex Chimnljmpuc.ii, ami Mcntotinl tic. Cuihuacan, as eiloil 1 »y l' |,1> 
scur de Bourhourg. 

16 Respecting these titles see vol. ii., pp. 186-7, 201, vol. iii-, [’• ' 
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Conquest, the former signifying ‘lord’ or ‘monarch,’ 
and implying the highest rank in matters temporal, 
•is the latter in matters spiritual, corresponding, very 
nearly with that of ‘pope’ in Catholic countries. 
The close connection between church and state in all 
the Nalma nations has beep frequently pointed out in 
this work; as the Abbe's Brasseur says, “the empire 
ami the priesthood were one, and the ritual was the 
base of the throne. In order to firmly establish the 
monarchy, and ensure the fruits of their conquests, 
the Toltecs must rule not only the bodies but the con- 
science of their subjects. Where persuasion and the 
imposing spectacle of religious ceremonies were of no 
avail, violence and terror were resorted to, and insensi- 
bly tlie peoples of Mexico adopted the civilization of 
their masters together with their superstitious rites.” 37 

In 7 2. 5 Chieou Tonatiuli, assumed the title of Tla- 
toani jand became king of Quauhtitlan, probably in 
some degree subordinate to the king at Cullniacan. 
The first mention by these authorities of a king in 
Tul lan is to the effect that Mixcohuatl Mazatzin was 
called to that throne in 752. Meantime one of Mix- 
oohuatl’s sons, named Texeatlipocatl, afterwards doitiod 
as Tezcatlipoca, had founded the dominion of Tezcuco, 
ami another son, named like his father Mixcohuatl, 
1ml better known and afterwards worshiped as (Jamax- 
tli, had continued the conquests of the Mixcohuas on 
the eastern plateau of Huitzilapan, or Tlascala. 18 In 
75.'! Chicon Tonatiuli, who had died two \ ears before, 
was succeeded in Quauhtitlan 1 >y Xiulmel; the new 
king was murdered soon after by his subjects, or as 
fho tradition has it, was stabbed through the liver by 


17 ihst. A (7 l. Civ., torn. 


i., p. 


'On regard a aussi com me des dienx Camaxtle ct Tozcatlipucfujui vin- 
1 t '. mais ees prdtendus dienx etaient- sans doute dos enclum- 

‘ in- et possedes du demon, qui pervert iron t toutes res naiions.’ 

Tlax.j in Noun: lies Anuahs des Jo//.; 1S4.S. tom. x< viii., 
j r ‘. ^ V I'uonm errandes capituncn esforzados y outre olios valorosos hom- 
V|^;. Jl ,,; dos sofiorearon por grado d por fuorza aquellas IVovincias de 
. lt/ ; ( ' uco y Tlaxcala, ouyos propios naturales a hahitadorcs v abo* 
ffttini* Q™ 1 l l ue se ll umun Othomios.’ Las Casas, Hist. A polo - 


cap. ]2‘2. 
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a native woman in whose arms he was sleeping. \ 
revolt followed, by which the Toltee power in that 
province was temporarily overthrown by the aboriginal 
inhabitants, whoever they may have been. In 7^7 
Nauhyotl, king at Oulliuacan, died and was succeeded 
by Totepeuh, identical with Mixcohua Oamaxtli, also 
known as Nonohualeatl, and whose father was at 
the time reigning at Tollan. Early in the reign «f 
Totepeuh a wide-spread Avar is vaguely reported as 
having been Avaged chiefly in the regions outside the 
A'alley. In this Avar the original inhabitants of the 
country, the Toltee tribes already settled there, and 
newly arriA r ed Chiehimec bands are A’agutdy nicn- 
tioned as the eombattants; Xochitzin, a beautiful 
princess possessed of supernatural powers, or at least 
holding communication with the gods and regarded as 
an oracle, Avas the prime mover in this war; Huaclli 
AA'as the most prominent leader, in full sympathy ap- 
parently with the Toltee sovereign; and at the end of 
the strife Huaetli married Xochitziu and becuihc 
king of the re-established dominion of Quauhtitlan in 
804. Thirteen years later after a long reign Mixco- 
huatl Mazatziu, king of Tollan, died. He bad been 
a very famous Avarrior, one of the most prominent of 
all the Toltee chieftains in Anahuae, and was in after 
years worshiped as one of the gods of Avar . 10 Hi* 
successor was Huetzin, Avhom Brasseur conjectures to 
have been a son of the late king and identical with 
Tezcatlipoea. 

Keturning now to the other version of Toltee 
history we learn that after the death of the first 
king of Tollan, his son 1 xtlilcuechahuac mounted the 
throne.' 0 His reign, like that of his predecessor, was 

Sec utl. ii., pp. 335-0, 351-2, vol. iii., pp. 118, 403-0. 

20 Ixtlih uerhahuac, othenvine called Tzaeatecatl, TlaltecatJ, an<l I to* 
chinotzin, in 771 A. 1). Vvytia , tom. i., i>. 231. 008. IxtliLw ldil> p. 4 )( - 
Ixliuechalinexe or Tzneateatl, 014. Id. y p. 325. Ixtlileuechanac <»r 1 toKJ/ 
call Huetzin. fit., p. 303. TIil<|uechaliiiac Thilehinoltzin, 572. Jd.. )»■ >J 
Tlihjue (’iiaocatialunoltzin. Id., p. 400. Aixtileuechalmae. 1 \ 

Tcatro Mcx pt ii., p. 11. 719 A. 1). ClavHjrro, tom. i., p- !-'■ £ 

reigning in COO. Botunni, Idea , p. 139. The preceding hardly o»nlini' 
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peaceful and prosperous; but the only event recorded 
was a meeting of all the sages under the direction of 
the aged Hueman, which took place only a few years 
] (ci'ore the end of the second king’s term of office. At 
this assembly there were brought forward all the Tol- 
r,ee records reaching back to the earliest period of tlieir 
existence, and from these documents, after a long con- 
ference and the most careful study, the Teoamoxtli, or 
‘hook of God,’ was prepared. In its pages were in- 
scribed the Nalma annals from the time of the deluge, 
or even from the creation; together with all their re- 
ligious rites, governmental system, laws and social 
customs; their knowledge respecting agriculture and 
all the arts and sciences, particular attention being 
given to astrology; and a complete explanation of 
their modes of reckoning time and interpreting the 
hieroglyphics. To the divine book was added a chap- 
ter of prophecies respecting future events and the 
signs by which it should be known when the time of 
tlieir fulfillment was drawing near. 

After the completion of the Teoamoxtli, lineman, 
now three hundred years old, announced his approach- 
ing end and made known to the Tol tecs their future. 
After ten cycles had elapsed from the time when they 
left 11 uehue Tlapallan, they were to bo ruled by a 
king whose right to the royal power would not he un- 
disputed among his subjects. From his mother’s 
womb he would have certain personal peculiarities by 
which he might be known; his curly lmiv would 
assume the form of a mitre or tiara. The earlier 
years of his reign were to be years of great prosperity ; 
liis rule would be wise, just, and able. In middle life 
the king would abandon the ways of wisdom and 
vn 'tue, giving himself up to all manner of vice 
leading infallibly to disaster; and worst of all his 
«ul>juets would, imitate his vicious conduct and share 

iVi 'A','"'! 3 ^utement that ‘toutesles Relations d’lxtlilxooliit.l concordant 
•lb Mb Chiinalp., pour donner le noiu do Huot/in au second roi 

0 dn. This is a pretty fair sample of the ahhe s references. 
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in his misfortunes. Great calamities were to come 
upon the Toltecs, sent by Tloque Nahuaque, the great 
God, and like unto these with which their ancestors 
were afflicted in the remote past. Finally the kino, 
dom was to bo destroyed by civil wars, and the kino 
driven from his possession, after nearly all his sub- 
jects had perished, was to return to the ancient home 
of their race, there in his later years to become once 
more wise and discreet. Yet a sign was not denied 
this fated people; for certain unnatural phenomena 
wore to announce their destruction as drawing ni di. 
When the rabbit should have horns like a deer, and 
the humming-bird be found with spurs, and stones 
yield fruit; when the priests of the temples should 
forget their vows of chastity with noble ladies, nil. 
grirns to the shrines of the god- — then might tliov 
look for the fulfilment of Huomau’s predictions; I'm 
lightnings and hail and snow, for famine and posh- 
lenee and devouring insects, to be followed by desolat- 
ing wars. For such as escaped these disasters, or for 
their descendants, another visitation of divine wrath 
was reserved in the form of a foreign people from the 
east, who ten cycles later were to take possession of 
the country in fulfilment of the words of the ancient 
prophet Quetzaleoatl. No further information is 
given of Hueman’s death or of 1 xtlilcuechalniac's 
rule. 

Huetzin, the third king, was crowned, according 
to Voytia’s chronology, in 828, 21 a date that very 
nearly agrees with that given in the other version, or 
817. Totepcuh, 22 the fourth, elsewhere mentioned as 
second king at (hdhuaean, took the throne from hb 
father after fifty-two years; and handed it down alter 
a like period to his own son Naeaxoe, 23 the fifth mou- 

81 Gfl(5, or 0 1 a. IxlULrochitl, who also writes the name Huetzin J 
ami Huit/Jii. 771. Clantjr.ro. * . 

22 Totepauh and Totepeulnpie. 1 xtl Uxochitl, pp. 320, 400; on p. 4.>0 > ll> 
reign is ignored. 

23 Naeazxoc. Torffucmada, and Vetancvrt. Nacaxzoch, ‘ x, jF* 

Naeaxoe Mitl, and Nocazxot. IxtlUxochitl, who on pp. 450 and old 
him the fourth king. 
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arch at Tollan, who was in turn succeeded by Mitl in 
These reigns, the last of which lasted fifty- 
iiine years, were marked by the occurrence of no 
event specially important, though in all great prog- 
r( 'ss was made, now towns founded, old cities beauti- 
fied, and new temples built, including one of great 
magnificence at Quauhnahuac (Cuernavaca, possibly 
Xochiealeo) and another at Tollan intended to rival 
that of the Sun at Teotihuacan, which city is inci- 
dentally admitted to have surpassed Tollan in extent 
and magnificence. During this period the Toltoc powa;r 
was firmly established over a broad territory, and 
there were yet no tokens of approaching destruction . 25 

In the annals of Culhuaoan wo left Totopeuh on 
the throne. His first military expedition was di- 
rected towards the eastern plateau, where Clialchi- 
uhapan, later Tlascala, seems to have been founded at 
about this time, and where this king was afterwards 
worshiped under his name of Camaxtli. In his next 
expedition, to the pro\ iiico of Huitznalmae, lie en- 
countered, defeated alter many fruitless attempts, 
and finally married a hold princess Chimalman, who 
fought entirely naked at the head of a body of am- 
azons. The conquest of Cuitlahuac next claimed his 
attention, for this was the only city on the lakes that 
had been able to withstand the power of bis father 
and predecessor. To this city and this period liras - 
seuv traces back the foundation of the Naliual 
Leteuctin, an order of chivalry, whence proceeded 
the highest titles of learning and nobility, down to 
tlie coming of the Spaniards. 21 * Queen Chimal- 

J*, ] q//m. 9-7 according to Clavifjcro. 822 or 708 according to Ixthl- 

U \ ^ Vll ° ( ‘ a ! ls Tlar.omihua on pp. 207, TOO, names him as tiHh kmj* 
11 is i ’’ \ uu[ ^o ll(u ‘<)s iiis rei^n on p. 150. 

he annuls of Tollan during this jyn'ioil see TxtUlxuduil, pm 207, 
T V/ m VeytiH, tom. i. t ]>p. 259-58: Tnr^aemitda, loin. i., p. 

r\»; f'i l ' !<ro '> totn * i*! pp. 127-8; Sahatjun, tom. iii., lib. p- NT; Jiohf- 
i'Jir /' ,V< ;J ) 1 > ‘ Vcfancvrt, Tcairo Mcx., p. II; Midler, Amr.rtktut- 

P- 524. 

\oi 8 f IU0,, « which titles was that of Teculitli. respecting which see 

01 u > ]»!>• 1 94-200. 
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man, becoming enceinte immediately after marrum-c 
dreamed that she bore in her bosom a chalchiuite, ur 
precious stone, and decided to name her son, pf ( ,_ 
destined to a glorious career, Quetzaleoatl Chalchiuite 
At his birth, which occurred nine months later, the 
heir was named also Ceaeatl, probably from tlm 
‘day on which he was born. In addition to hix 
mother’s dream and the auguries drawn from it, t)„, 
tact that Ceaeatl Quetzaleoatl united in his veins 
the noblest blood of the Toltccs and the pre-Toltir 
peoples, gave special import to his birth, and (lie 
event was celebrated with great pomp at Culhuac.au 
and gifts of great value were sent from all direr- 
tions. 27 8 •'! !) is the approximate date to which ( c- 
acatl Quetzaleoatl ’s birth is referred; his mother 
died in childbed, and the child was entrusted to the 
king's sister Coluiatl, a priestess of the temple, per- 
haps the same as Cihuacoatl, or Cioacoatl, after- 
wards deified as the goddess of childbirth. 21 * In s I ;> 
King Totepeuh Nonohualeatl himself, now far ad- 
vanced in years, was murdered by conspiring nobles 
under the leadership of Apanecatl, Zolton, and Cuil- 
ton; he was succeeded by Yohu all atomic, and at the 
same time Ihuitimal, a name that bears no resem- 

blance to that of Jiuetzin’s successor according to 
the Spanish writers, — took Huetzin’s place on tic 
throne of Tollan. Brasseur believes that Huetzin kl 
Tollan to heeome king at Culhuaean, and that lie was 
the same as Yohuallatonae. It must he noted dial 
the confused state of the aboriginal annals is due not 
only to the incompleteness of the native records main' 
having boon destroyed and the errors of interpret- 
ers, but also largely to the unfortunate custom <>t 
the Nahna peoples of giving many names to the same 
person, and multiplying names apparently in prop 01 " 


27 ‘On cclebm de grandes fates a la aaissanee do (•olebaeoyat.’ ' 
Hint. Tins., in Xoinr./fcs A iiiut/cs tUs Vo;/., 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 1,,K 
also note 0 of this I'hanter. 

29 See vol. ii., pp. a><J, 43 (, 008, vol. iii., pp. 350, 303. 
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( j 0]) to fame and rank. It is recorded that Ceacatl, 
while yet a boy, wreaked a terrible vengeance on the 
tin; murderers of his father. The latter took refuge 
in the fortress of Cuitlahuac on one of the lake 
islands deemed impregnable, but by a subterranean 
passage leading under the waters, the prince and his 
followers gained access to fort and temple. The* 
leaders of the conspiracy were sprinkled with red 
popper after a preparatory flaying and mangling, and 
dving in indescribable torture were sacrificed to the 
memory of Totepeuh, the first of the many thousand 
victims subsequently ottered to the same divinity un- 
der his name of Camaxtli. From this time nothing 
whatever is recorded of Ceacatl for about twenty 
years, until he ro- appears under his name of Quetzal - 
coatl as the most celebrated of the Tolt.ec kings and 
high-priests, afterwards deified like most heroes of 
this early time. 

The only event recorded before the re-appearance of 
Quetzak'oati is one of great importance, a convention 
of the princes and wise men- of Anahuac and vicinity. 
At this assemblage the system of government and the 
laws of succession were perfected and as may be sup- 
posed given substantially the form which they pre- 
served down to the Conquest; but the most important 
act was the establishment of an alliance between the 
crowns of Culhuaoan, Otompan, and Tollan. Each 
king was to be perfectly independent in the affairs of 
Ins own domain; but in matters affecting the general 
interests the three monavchs were to constitute a 
council, in which the king of Culhuaean was to rank 
fust, assuming a title" nearly equivalent to that of 
hmperor. Otompan took the second place and Tollan 
thedhird. This is the first mention of Otompan as a 
<<ipital, but since its domain seems to have included 
tie territory of Teotihuaean and Tezcuco, its promi- 
Uen *i l ,u *ition in the league is not improbable. The 
P ublishment of this alliance, or, as it may he more 
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conveniently termed, empire, is referred to the date 
1 Teepatl, S56. 29 

Ceaeatl Quetzalcoatl re-appears in liistory, still f 0 l. 
lowing the same authorities, about the year 870, a!l( j 
succeeded Ihuitimal as king of Tollan, assuming || U! 
title Topiltzin, on the death of that king in 873. 5)0 All 

29 This all inner rests altogether on the Codex Chimalpopoea and M nu 
dc C'ulhuacan. It is to he noted that Brasseur refers clearly to Torque 
vutda , Monartf. ///</., lib. \i., cap. ltf, as an authority, which chapter c 0 „." 
tains not a word hearing on the subject. 

30 Torquemada, Mutturq, Ind . . tom. i., ]>. 37, relates the succession of 
the To] t ee kind’s at Tollan, agreeing substantially with the accounts of \\. 
tlilxochit 1, Veytia, and the rest. It is to be noted, however, that on i );l c, ( , 
254 the same aulhor gives another account, inextricably confused, >t a 1? V 
disagreeing with the preceding, but agreeing in most of its names, with 
that derived by Brasseur troni the two records in bis possession. This 
proves that the version of the Toltee traditions followed by t he Spanish 
writers, referring everything to Tollan and ignoring all other nations ;j ,\,i 
kilims, was not tin* only one extant when the Spaniards came. ft nmlinus 
to a. certain extent Brasscur’s account of other Toiler nations and iimnaHn 
besides those at Tollan, and is therefore important. 1 translate this \,. r . 
sion of the tradition from Tonpiemada, without any attempt to n-cnm-ili* 
its many inconsistencies with itself and the versions already presented. If, 
has the. appearance of a successive interpretation of the records of diHiiu-f. 
kingdoms, or dist inct periods, lacked together and referred vagmdv to Tohcc 
history bv a writer who did not suspect the existence of any other power flmn 
that at Tollan. ‘When the Mexicans arrived in this region of d n 1 1 a , it w ns 
already sett led by many people: because, accordin'* to the truth fmun| 
in the most authentic histories of these nations, in 700 A. Ik. they h<^;in 
to sett le here. Their fir>t captain, or leader, was named Totcpeuli, who 
lived a Ion** and < ramjuil lifts bein'* a. bold and famous chieftain. At lih 
death those of the pio\inre of Tulla raised to the throne another eal.Vil 
Topil | Topiltzin]. who reigned fifty years and was succeeded hv llnemm, 
mentioned elsewhere in eonneetion wit It the (ricks of tjluel/alcoliuall. 
[These are aniuiig the very last rulers in 'Tollan by other accounts. | Tl:i 
Hucinac was a. von powerful kin**, who was much feared and caused liirrt 
self to be worshiped as a god. He went out from 'Tulla 1o increase the rv- 
tent of his kingdom, occupying himself throughout his reign in gaining 
new' provinces, prelernng the bustle of war to the quiet of peace, but 
while he was engaged in wais abroad the To! toes made Natiltyot/iu Kiny, 
who was the second lord, and of ('biebimee birth. He also lelt Ttdlatt ami 
marched towards this lake with a large mini her of people to compter as 
much as possible of the territory thereabouts. He reigned more thmsixiy 
years, and at bis death tint kingdom was given to ijiiunhtfxpcf ink, (a imim* 
not appearing elsewhere | who in his turn was followed by Huel/in ‘ s,(,li(l J 
lmaleat 1 [according to Brasseur, Huetzin probably succeeded Nonohiifk J>i 
at (Tilbuacau. All that follows probably belongs to the t 'bichimee jjenm 
much later, and relates to the kings of fadhuacan]. After him 
Acdiitometl, and, afterwards, tyuanlitonnl, and in the tenth year «»t 
reign the Mexicans arrived at (.'banultepec; so that when the said Mcxiran* 
were in the city or province of TnJla, this prince was neither its km- ^ 
lord (as (domara says), but cont inning the account and succession oi tmy 
Toltee kin<*s, we say that the said Acliitometl was succeeded b\ .M.-i/at/iN* 
(and not by t^uaubt.onal as above.. 'This is unintelligible. Ma/utzm ■ 
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the Spanish writers have much to say of Quetzalcoatl, 
although none of them— except Sahagun, who ex- 
presses himself very clearly on the subject— 81 seem to 
have regarded him as one of the Toltee kings in the 
regular order of succession to the throne; and their 
accounts are inextricably confused by reason of their 
having made no distinction between Quetzalcoatl the 
original culture-hero, and Quetzalcoatl, the pontiff- 
niler of Tollan, applying indiscriminately to one per- 
son all the traditions in which the name occurred. 1 
will give first the regular Spanish version of these 
traditions. 

Mend iota records the tradition that he was the 
son of Oamaxtli and C'himalman, and also another 
to the effect that Chimalman became pregnant by 
swallowing a chalcliiuitc, which she found when 
sweeping; but other authorities, without going back 
to bis birth, represent him as appearing on tire east- 
ern coast, most of them agreeing on the region of 
lYuuico as 1.1m locality. He was tall, well formed, 
with broad forehead and large eyes, of fair coni- 

according to T>rasseur, the first king at Tollan] and lit* by Quetzal. After 
him came (’halehiuhtomi, ami then Quauhtlix, then Yohuallatonac, fol- 
lowed by Tziuhtecatl. It is said that in the third \car of this king*- 1 reign 
the Mexicans arrived where the city of Mexico now is. At Tziiiliteeatl’s 
death, Xiuhtcmoetzin succeeded to the throne, and lie was followed by 
CoxrolziuA Then follows an aeemmt of the coming of (Quetzalcoatl and 
his companions, in which the author is evidently much confused between 
the first and second of that name. 

(htinara, Gnmj. fol. 301-2, gives a similar account, differing, how- 

ever, in orthography and in some of the successions. The order of suc- 
cession, according to this writer, is in substance as follows: 1st. Toiepeuch, 
in 721, who died over 100 years after their arrival. 2d. Topil, son of the for- 
mer, ruled about 50 years. An interregnum ensued of over 1 10 years; either 
had no kings or their names are forgotten. 3d, 4th. Two rulers chosen. 

' enuu*. and Nauhiocin, the latter a (hiehimec. 15oth left Tollan an it h their 
followers; the latter settled near the lake, and reigned over (?0 years, 5t.h. 
JJiiauhtexpe.tlatl. (5th. Vccin. 7th. Nonoualcatl. [Wo Inne seen that 
‘OKpieinada unites these two names in one king.] Sth. Achitometl. Oth. 
tQuiuihtoual, in the 10th year of whose reign came the Mexicans to Cha- 
pmtepcc. 10th. Mazacin. lltli. (Queza. 12th. (Iialdiiuhtona. 13th. 
•fh'aulitlix. l ltli. lohuallatonae. 15th. Ciubletl. 10th. Xiuiltenioe. 17th. 

bMux, and so on witli the Chichimcc and Aztec kings of much latci 
1 M Muds, it i>* very evident that these writers had access to the same docu- 
U < 1 'j ^ . wllU ‘ h fhasseur uses, but did not comprehend their meaning. 

‘ n es hi ciudad (Tollan) reind muchos aims im rev llaniado Quetzal- 
'-P™ ^igronuintico, e inventor de la nigromuuciu,' etc. Jits'- Gen., 
Unn - *>•. l,li. viii., p. 2(50. 

Voi,. V n 
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plexion, with long black hair 32 and a full heard 
Bare as to his head and feet, he wore a long white 
robe ornamented with black flowers, according p. 
Las Casas, or with black or red crosses, as other 
writers say, supporting his steps with a staff. ][ (1 
was austere in manner, but in character all that is 
good, and gentle, disapproving all acts of violence 
and blood, and withal most chaste, neither marrying 
nor knowing women. With him was a large com- 
pany of artists and men learned in every branch of 
science, whom some of the authors seem to consider 
a colony from a foreign land. From Panuco Qnetzal- 
coatl, with his companions, came to "Pollan after 
having tarried for some time, as Camargo tells us, at 
Tulancingo. He was at first received by the Tehees 
with much enthusiasm, and during his stay in Tollan 
fdled the position of high-priest or supremo spiritual 
ruler. His rule was mild, but he insisted on a strict 
performance of all religious duties, and subjected 
himself to severe penances, such as the drawing of 
blood from tongue and limbs by means of maguey- 
thorns. He was not without supernatural powers, 
since his announcements made by a crier from the 
top of a neighboring mountain could be heard for a 
distance of three hundred miles. He introduced 
many new religious rites, including the practice of 
fasting and the drawing of blood from their owr 
body by penitents, also according to some authodtics. 
the establishment of convents and nunneries, and the 
sacrifice of birds and aninjals; to human sacrifices In: 
was ever opposed. He was a patron of all the arts 
and sciences, which in bis time reached their highest 
state of development . 33 Finally, Quctzalcoatl left 
Tollan and went to Cholula, which city with others 

32 Brasseur, tom. i., p. 255, misinterpretin'!: Torqucmada, loin 1 , j ' 

255, calls him Monde; m another place, tom. ii., p. IS, Torqueinada • |i 
tinetlv states that lie has black hair. r f 

33 The invention of the calendar attributed to him by Mendieta. 

Ecleft ., pp. Saharan, Hint. Gen., tom. ii., lib. vii., p. *204, and utn‘ 1|N 

should evidently be referred to the Quetzaleoatl of other times. 
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on the eastern plateau, some authors — still referring 
fo another Quetzalcoatl, and another epoch — credit 
|,j m with having founded. There are many versions 
of his motives tor abandoning Tollan, most referring 
to certain troubles between him and a rival Huemac 
u r fezcatlipoca. Playing hall with Tozcatlipoca, the 
hitter assumed the form of a tiger, scared the specta- 
tors so that many fell over a precipice, and pursued 
liis opponent from town to town until he reached 
Cholula; or he was driven away by the tricks of a 
sorcerer named Titlaeaaon, or Titlacahua, who ap- 
peared in the form of an old man. By dint of much 
persuasion the magician induced Quetzalcoatl, who was 
unwell, to drink a medicine which ho had brought, re- 
commended to act as a narcotic. The medicine proved 
to be pulque, the high -priest was soon intoxicated, and 
in this condition was easily persuaded tlmt by going to 
the ancient country of Tlapallan ho might regain his 
youth. The other tricks of this sorcerer are many, 
hut they seem to belong to the final overthrow of the 
Toltee empire rather than to Quetzalcoatl’s time. 
Many details are given of the high -priest's journey 
towards Tlapallan, of the places through which lie 
passed, and the wonderful traces which he left, die 
is generally credited w T ith having stopped a short 
time at Quauhtitlan, and with having lived some 
years at Cholula, where lie was especially popular, 
and where in after years his doctrines found their 
most devoted followers. But his chief enemy, Hue- 
mar, and the necromancers followed him even to 
t bolula with their persecutions, and he was forced 
to set out again on his journey towards Tlapallan. 
do finally disappeared in the Coazacoalco region, 
after predicting the future coming of hoarded white 
" K>11 . the east. I have given here only a brief 
outline of the traditions respecting Quetzalcoatl, bo- 
t<u ' Si: a full account has been presented in another 
V<MUue > to which the reader is referred . 34 

N ‘ c voL PP- 239-87 ; also Veytia, Hist. Am. 3 hj., tom. i., |»p. 
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The supposition that Quetzalcoatl was a member of 
the Toltec royal family and reigned as a king at Tol- 
lan, together with the evident confounding in |,j )e 
traditions as recorded by the Spanish writers of two 
distinct persons named Quetzalcoatl, 35 remove most of 
the difficulties connected with this famous persona..-,, 
the second of the name. It seems to me most prob- 
able that the traditions relating to Quotzalcoatl’s 
foreign origin or his long absence in distant parts of 
the country, his arrival at Panuco, and his final dis- 
appearance in the south. — although these are all ac- 
cepted by Brasseur — should be referred to the Qud- 
zalcoatl of primitive times. The young prince, unable 
for some unrevealed reason, to obtain alter his arrival 
at years of discretion the crown of his murdered 
father, retired to some city in or near Amlhuac, prob- 
ably Tulanringo, where he first comes into notice, fo 
bide his time. Here he settled on his future policy 
including some religious reforms, communicated with 
powerful friends throughout A mil mac, and perfected 
his plans for recovering his lost throne. .Some crosses 
and other relics seen hy the Spaniards in the mountains 
of Meztitlan, were attributed hy native tradition to 
Coaeatl’s residence in Tulancingo. 36 Such was tin- 
force of his claim as son of Totepouh, and such the in 
iluenee of the religious dogmas zealously promulgated 
by him and his disciples, that at last on the death >1 
lhuitimal, perhaps his brother, he was raised !■-» Ik' 
throne of Tollan, as has boon said, in 873, under the 
title of Topiltzin Ceaeafl Quetzalcoatl. 

161-205; MemHeta, Ifist. Erlr.i., ].)>. 82-3, !>2-3, 97-8; Timjvrmfula. if* 
nan/ Ind., loin. i.. pp. 25 5, 2S2, 380, tom. ii., pp. ‘JO, 48-52* 74; 

Hist. QV//., dee. ii., lib, a i i., cap. ii.; J ms Casas, Hist. Apoint/nnca, 
rap. 1JJ, L73; tiahayan, Hist. Got., torn, i., lib. iii., pp. 213-8, 2'-!); y^ 1 ' 
macro, atoria Ant. del Mrssico, tom. ii., pp. 11-13; Gomam, 
fol. 300; Ctunnryo , ITisf. Tla.c in MonreJlvs Ammtr.s ilrs Vu>j., ■ J"™* 
xcviii., p. 145; TentfUtx-tJnmjmns, in /d. f 1840, turn. Ix.vxvi., j'p- ! * y. 
Gondvn , in I'rcsvott , Hist. Gonq. Mcx. t tom. iii., pp. 00-0; 7///'/'* 
searches, pp. 154- 5. . . 

35 By calling them distinct persons it is not. necessarily implied Hi- 1 ' ■ 
tirst Quetzalcoatl ever bad it real existence. 

Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mtj. , tom. i., pp. 171-2. 
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There is nothing in the Spanish version of the 
Ouetzalcoatl traditions by which to fix the epoch in 
which he flourished. It is merely implied that Hue- 
i„ac, his chief enemy, was temporal ruler at the same 
time that he exercised the functions of high-priest, 
mid succeeded him in power. Huemae is identified 
by Brasseur, not without some reason, with Naeaxoc, 
the fifth king of the Spanish writers, whose reign is 
represented by them as having been most peaceful 
. UK 1 uneventful. He is also known as Tezcatlipoea, 
and was closely related Y oh null a tonne, u7 the king of 
(Julhuacan. In the Codex Chimalpopoea he is called 
both Huemae and Matlacxochitl. 

After Quetzalcoatl had been about ten years on the 
throne, opposition to his power, fomented by his ene- 
mies from the first, assumed serious proportions. Sev- 
eral causes are plausibly attributed by the records and 
their interpreters to this opposition. The new pontiff- 
king had effected many innovations in religious cere- 
monies. 1 1 does not appear that his doctrines differed 
very materially from those entertained by his prede- 
cessors, but the changes introduced by him had been 
so readily admitted by reason of the popularity and 
zeal of their author and his subordinates, as to excite 
jealousy among the ecclesiastical powers. Host prom- 
inent among his peculiar reforms, and the one that is 
reported to have contributed most to bis downfall, was 
his unvarying opposition to human sacrifice. This 
sacrifice had prevailed from pre-Toltec times at Teoti- 
huaean, and had been adopted more or less extensively 
hi Culbuacan and Tollan. By Quetzalcoatl it was 
absolutely prohibited in the temples of the latter 
capital, and thus the powerful priesthood of Otompan, 
and Culbuacan was .arrayed against him. Again it 
‘ s thought that under Quetzalcoatl the spiritual power 
always closely connected with the temporal in Nahua 
governments, became so predominant as to excite the 
jealousy and fears of the nobility in T»>llan, who were 

Probably, as has hecn said, the same as Huetziu and Texcaltepocatl. 
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restive under a priestly restraint not imposed on t-lioir 
brothers of corresponding rank in the other nations 
of the empire. Finally, under the rule of Ceucatl 
Tollan had become the metropolis of the empire. [( 
does not appear that the terms of the alliance, accord, 
ing to which the monarch of Culhuaean outranked 
the others, had been changed; but in the magnifi- 
cence of her palaces and temples, and the skill and 
fame of her artists, if not in population, Tollan now 
surpassed the cities of the valley, and thus naturally 
was looked upon as a too successful rival. The <li,v 
satisfied element at home was headed by Muemac, er 
Tezcatlipoca, who had perhaps some well-founded 
claim to the throne, and received the support of the 
allied monarehs. The ensuing struggle is symbolized 
in the record of the Spanish writers by the successive 
tricks of the necromancers; and the religious strife 
between rival sects was continued with more or less 
bitterness down to the latest Aztec epoch. Such was 
Quetzalcoatl’s repugnance to the shedding of human 
blood, that he seems to have voluntarily abandoned 
his throne against the wishes of his more warlike par- 
tisans, and after a brief stay in Quauht.itlan, to have 
crossed to the eastern plateau of lluitzilapan in 89;i. 
Huemac, Tezcatlipoca, or Nacaxoc succeeded imme- 
diately to the royal power in Tollan. 3 ' 

The teachings and influence of Quetzalcoatl had 
preceded him among the Olmec nations of the ea.d- 
ern region. His father, under the name of ( 'ama.vtli, 
had done more than any other to bring - these not ions 
under the Toltee power, bad founded the city altor- 
w.irds known as Tlascalu, and was perhaps already 
worshiped as a deity. Moreover the Quetzalcontl el 
old had traditionally introduced Nahua institutions in 
this region, where he was still the object of suprew 
veneration. W hether the city of Oholula was actually 
founded at this time or by the first Quctzalcoa-tl, it 


38 875, Clavigcro. 927. Veytia . 770 or 710. IxtlilxochitL 
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impossible to determine , 39 but the coming of Ceacatl 
, seems to "have marked the beginning of a new era of 
prosperity on the eastern plateau. Temples in honor 
of Camaxtli were erected in Tlascala and Huexot- 
zinco, while Cholula became the capital of what may 
jdmost be termed a new Toltec monarchy. All the 
southern and eastern provinces subject to the empire 
during Ceacatl’, s reign at Tollan, gave in their adhe- 
sion to him at Cholula. Large numbers of his parti- 
sans also followed him from Tollan, and all the primi- 
tive peoples, among whom human sacrifice in pre- 
Toltec times had been unknown, were glad to submit 
. high-priest. His reign in Cholula lasted 

^'l^fiilot^yoars , 40 and during this time his doctrines 
aftr thought to have been introduced by disciples dis- 
pati’hed'- jprom Cholula into the southern regions of 

ajac;*.r 

In Sjflj^^ohuallatonac was succeeded in Culhuacan 
by Quefzallacxoyatl, and Huemac, having subdued 
by his strict and severe measures all open opposition 
to Iris rule at home, but looking with much uneasi- 
ness on the prosperity of Ceacatl in his new capital, 
and the constant emigration of his own subjects east- 
ward, resolved again to attack his former rival. At 
the head of a large army lie directed his march 
towards Cholula. Quetzalcoatl as before, notwith- 
standing the remonstrance of his people, refused to 
resist his progress, but departed before .liuemacs 
arrival for other lands as before related. Cholula, 
with the neighboring cities and provinces fell an easy 
prey to the valiant Huemac; but so long did he 
remain absent in Iris insatiable desire to conquer new 
territory, that his subjects revolted and with the 
co operation of the king of Cullmacan proclaimed 
Nauhyotl king about the year DdO . 41 Huemac did 

39 ‘ I'Os qne dc cut a cimlad (Tollan) liuycron, edificaron olra limy jiros- 
U'm <juo kc llama Cholulla.' Sahai/mi, Hi'xt. Hat., loin, ii.. Ill', yiii., ]>. -<)7 . 
t, n references already given on Quelziileoall, and also IJntsnr/fr de 
' ll Cir. t tom. i M |>. et set(. 

ilns kinu is called Mitl and Tlaconulma by Veytia and the rest. 
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not yield without a struggle. Returning westward 
to defend his throne he met Nauhyotl on the lake 
shores; his army was routed and he was killed, or at 
least disappeared. As Tezcatlipoea and under vari- 
ous other titles he ever after ranked among the high- 
est in the pantheon of Nahua divinities . 12 

During the ensuing era of peace among the Tehees 
under Nauhyotl, or Mitl, and his allies, it seems that, 
Oholula regained its prosperity, re-estahlished th<> 
institutions and worship of Quetzalcoatl, and s, M ,ii 
rivaled in magnificence Tollan, ( -ulhuacan, and Teoti- 
huacan. Still remaining to a certain extent a part of 
the Toltec empire, under the rule of the king 
Toll an, tiiolula seems to have preferred from 
period a republican form of homo rule, similar, if not 
identical, to that in vogue on the oasterj|Ap|^teau at 
the coming of the Spaniards . 13 Four d£h,Quetza!- 
coatl’s chief disciples were charged with estab- 
lishment of a permanent government, which they 
entrusted to two supremo magistrates, one die, sen 
from the priesthood and exercising the functions of 
high-priest under the title of Tlaehiach or ‘lord from 
on high,’ and the other from' the nobility being at 
the head of the civil government with the title 
Aquiaeh. 

The reign of Nauhyotl, or Mitl , 11 at Tollari wan 
one of great prosperity and peace. The new king 
devoted all his energies to promoting the glory o| 
his capital city, where he re-established nearly all 
the reforms instituted by Ccaeatl and partially atol- 

Dates: 027. VUtngcro. Veyfia, tom. i.. p. 2 .Vi, lias 770, which may he 11 
misprint for 070. 822 or 70S. Lrfli(.iwfn'tf . lhiemae’s expedition castwaid, 
and the crowning of Nauhyotl, or Nauhyotziri, during his absence w 1T ' 
eorded hy Torqiiemada, Mouarq . [tiff., tom. i., p. 254, and Gotnara, bum]. 
Mex. , fol. .SOi, as <j noted in note 00 of this eliapter. . 

42 Unsporting Tezcatlipoca, fables respecting liis life on earth, anu I 1 *-'* 
worship as a god, see vol. iih, pp. 100 248. 

4J See vol. ii., pp. 141-2. . 

44 Brasseur, Hist, Nat , (Mr., torn, i., p. 822, says that IxtUlxochitl uj 
one place calls this king Nauhyotl. Although f have been unable t‘> in< 
this statement in the works of the writer mentioned, yet there can he Id * 
doubt of the two kinds’ identity. 
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ished by Huemac. He is represented as having' 
looked with some uneasiness on the growing pros- 
perity of Oliolula, and on the pilgrimages continually 
undertaken by residents of Toll an to the eastern 
shrines; but instead of resorting like his predecessor 
to hostile measures, lie determined to eclipse the 
(do ry of Oliolula by the erection of new and mag- 
nificent temples at home. The finest of these tem- 
ples was that built in honor of the Goddess of 
Water, 43 or the Frog Ooddess, to which was attached 
a college of priests vowed to celibacy. Meantime 
the worship of Camaxtli and Tlaloc were more firmly 
established than before at Tlaseala and Huexotzinco, 
and grand temples were built in several Toltoe prov- 
inces without Anahuae, particularly in the south, one 
of the most famous being near Quaiihnahimc, later 
Cuernavaca, the ruins of which may be supposed with 
some plausibility to be identical with those of Xochi- 
ealco. 46 After having restored Toll an to the position 
it had occupied under (Joacatl Quetzalcoatl, Nauhyotl 
died after a reign of fifteen years in 945. 47 

All the authorities agree that Nauhyotl was suc- 
ceeded at his death by his queen Xiuhtlaltzin, 48 who 
reigned four years, showing great zeal and wisdom in 
the management of public affairs, and dying deeply 
regretted by all her subjects. 49 The Spanish writers 
name Tecpancaltzin as the successor of the lamented 

15 (Minlchihuitlicuc, Toci, Tctcionan, etc. See vol. iii., p. 3o0, et seq., 
1>. o(i7, cl seq. 

4u k ( >r description of Xoehiealeo sot* vol. iv., pp. 4S3-04. 

47 On Nauliyotl’s reign, see IxtUlxnchitl , in r > Mrx. Antiq 

I'A' \ x -^y\ K *^>7, 320, '303, 450, 400: Vt'yliu, llial.'Attf. M j., tom. i., pp. 
‘X>;> K; Tbf'qtw/iMttftt, Mofiartj. Ltd., tom. i., p. 37; Clttnyrro, Sforiu Ant. 
dH Mvmro t tom. i., p. 127; Vcfancnrt, Tcafro J/'X, pt ii., p. 11; Lntsscur 
</(■ JlnhTitnif rtf, that. Nnt. Civ., tom. i., pp. 310-31. 'Tin* date. 0 4 r> is from 
the i'udvvf CImnnipopoca. T)io Spanish writers make his reign much longer, 
do except ( ’lavigero representing him as having reigned, hy tlie consent of 
!l H su hjects t several years over the time prescribed bv law. 970-1 035. 

<)27 7l). Ulartyvro. 822-80, or 7<>S-82(>. Ixfldxorfutf. Torqiiemada 
Tial Asmara, as quoted in note 30, state that this king? also marched east* 
^ ' is of a large army to add to his domain hy conquest. 

Also Xinhfjuentzin, Xiuliquentzin, and Xiuhzaltzin, Ix.ihUochitl , and 
Xmhfczaitzin, Vctuncvrt. 

oce references in note 47 and following pages of each authority. 
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queen, referring to his reign and to that of his suc- 
cessor the events which brought about the overthrow 
of the Toltec empire. The Nahua records, however 
represent queen Xiuhtlaltzin as having been follovveui 
by her sun Matlaceoatl, who reigned from 949 to 97 :) 
and who in his turn was succeeded by Tlilcoatziii' 
ruling from '973 to 994, and preceding Tecpancaltzin' 
respecting whose reign these records agree to a great 
extent with the other authorities. We have no 
record of any specific events that occurred durino- 
the reign of the three sovereigns last mentioned, saw 
that in (Julhuaean Quotzallacxoyatl was succeeded 
in 953 by (.halehiuh Tlatonac, and the latter in 985 
by Totcpculi, the second of the name . 50 

I come now to the last century of the period to 
which this chapter is devoted, a century whose annals 
from a continuous record of civil and religious strife 
in Analmae, invasions bv powerful bands from the 
adjoining regions on the north and north-west, pesti- 
lence and famine, resulting in the utter overthrow of 
the Toltec empire. There is somewhat less contradic 
tion among the two classes of authorities quoted re- 
specting the events of this century than in the case 
of those preceding. The Spanish writers still speak 
of Tollan, it is true, as if that city alone constituted 
the empire; but the Nahua documents also aseniu 
almost exclusively to Tollan the occurrences whrh 
caused the destruction of the Toltec pow er. The 
latter documents, however, still keep up the thread of 
historical events at (Julhuacan and in other provinces, 
and they are doubtless much more reliable m the 
matter of dates than the Spanish version, huskier 
narrating the invasions of foreign tribes, a disturbing 
element in Toltec politics almost entirely ignored hj 
Ixtlilxochitl and bis followers. Notwithstanding the 

50 Brasscar rfc Jinurbovry, Jli.sl. Nat. Civ, , tom. i., ]>p. 

Klermri, Cali nr- C rsrh icktr, t«mi. v., ]>. 181, sneaks of ail mlcnvghinn 0 
forty-eight years after the death of Queen Xiulitlaltzin. 
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o-eneral agreement of the authorities referred to, 
ft must he noted that the record is but a succession of 
tales in which the marvelous and supernatural largely 
predominate, conveying a tolerably accurate idea of 
the general course of history during this period, but 
throwing very little light on its details. Jn accord- 
ance with my plan already announced, 1 have but to 
toll the tales as they are recorded; their general mean- 
ju<>- is sufficiently apparent, and 1 shall oiler but rarely 
conjectures respecting the specific significance of each. 

I Luemac 1 1., also known as Tecpancaltzin/' 1 the eld- 
est son of Totepeuh I I. of Culhuaean, mounted the 
throne of Tollan in 994, 02 at a time when that city in 
respect of art and high culture was at the head of the 
empire, although Culhuaean still retained her original 
political supremacy, while both Teotihucan and Cho- 
iula were rivals in the power and fame of their re- 
spective priesthood. There are no data for assigning 
even approximately exact limits to the Toltec empire 
at this period. It is probably, however, that while 
the Toltec was less absolute and despotic than the 
Aztec ] tower in the sixteenth century, yet it was 
exerted throughout fully as wide an extent of territory, 
including Michoacan and a broad region in the north- 
west never altogether subjected to the Aztec kings. 
The Toltec domain had been enlarged gradually by 
the intluenee of the priesthood, particularly under 
Coacatl Quetzaleoatl, until there were few provinces 
f rom Tehuantepec to Zacatecas, from the North to the 
•South Sea, which did not render a voluntary allegi- 
ance to the allied monarehs of the central region. 
And at the same time it cannot he believed that 
foreign conquest by force of arms had so small a place 
among' the events of Toltec history as the records 

a l alU'J alsi> Yztaccaltzin. Ixtli/xorhitl. Atocjianccail ami Iztac- 
‘Ubiulilziii. Codex Ckimalpopoca and Ixtlilxochitl , according; to Brassmr. 

, 8.‘U), 884, according to the Spanish writers. See note 47. 

/> <U i ?/ V ° ^ llores this king, Aviiile Torquemada, followed hy Jlotmini in 
\) ( \ csi ' > scrie iii., tom. iv., p. 280, and Vetanevrt, Teairo J/tu\, p. 

’ Ntcms to identify him with his successor. 
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would imply. Huemac IT., unlike the first of the 
same name, belonged to the sect of Quetzalcoatl, 
using his power to restrain the practice of human 
sacrifice if not altogetlier abolishing it in the temples 
ofTollan. He even seems to have added the name 
of Quetzalcoatl to his other royal and pontifical titles, 
or possibly had this title before his coronation, as 
high-priest of the sect at Culhuacan. The application 
of this title to Huemac, and that of Tezcatlipoca to 
the high-priest of the rival sect, has been productive 
of no little confusion in the record, since it is some- 
times impossible to decide whether certain events 
should be attributed to this reign or to the time of 
Ceacatl and Huemac F. The new king was endowed 
with fine natural qualifications for his position, and 
enjoyed to a remarkable degree the confidence and 
esteem of the people. During the first year be ruled 
with great wisdom, speaking but little, attending 
most strictly to the performance of bis religious duties, 
and always prompt in the administration of justice to 
his subjects of whatever station; but the old fire of 
religious strife, though smouldering, was yet alive and 
ready to be fanned into a conflagration which should 
consume flic 'whole Tol tee structure. The leaders of 
the rival sect, followers of the bloody Tezentlipoca 
and bitter enemies to all followers of Quetzah-oatl, 
although now in the minority were constantly intrigu- 
ing for the fall of Huemac. But they well knew the 
popularity of their hated foe, and bent all their cnei- 
gies to the task of dragging him down from his lofty 
pedestal of popular esteem, by tempting him into the 
commission of arts unworthy of himself as high-priest, 
king, and successor of the great Quetzalcoatl. A 
scandal was to he created; wine and women were nat- 
urally tiie agents to he employed; the tale is a v, 'b- 
strango one 

Papantzin, a Tol tec noble of high rank, presents 
himself* one day at court, together with his daughter 
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the beautiful Xochitl ,® 3 bearing with other gifts to the 
king a kind of syrup and sugar made from ma- 
guey-juice by a process of which Papantzin was the 
fn veil tor. ’ This syrup is generally spoken of as 
pulque, but there seems to be little reason for making 
a fermented liquor of ‘miel prieta de maguey .’ 54 
Whatever the nature of the syrup, it pleased the 
royal palate, and the lovely face and form of the 
veiling Xochitl were no less pleasing to the royal eye. 
’The king expressed his appreciation of the new in- 
vention, aiid his desire to receive additional samples 
of the sweet preparation, at the same time telling 
the father that he would he pleased to receive such 
gifts at the hands of the daughter, who might visit 
him lor such a purpose unattended save by a servant. 
Proud of the honor shown to his family, and without 
suspicion of evil intentions, .Papantzin only a few 
days later sent Xochitl, accompanied by an elderly 
female attendant, with a new gift of maguey-syrup. 
The attendant was directed to await her mistress in 
a distant apartment of the palace, while Xochitl 
was introduced alone to the presence of lluemac. 
Bravely the maiden resisted the monarch’s blandish- 
ments and protestations of ardent love, hut by threats 
and force was compelled to yield her person to his 
embrace. She was then sent to the strongly-guarded 
palace of Pal pan near the capital, and there, cut oif 
horn all communication with parents or friends, lived 
as the king’s mistress. Her parents were notified 
that their daughter had been entrusted by lluemac 
to the care of certain ladies who would perfect her 
education and fit her for a prominent position among 

T.rfhhnchitl , p. 208, rails the name Quetzalxoehitzin, anil makes her 
* the daughter of Papantzin. 

^ 1 nishi meat e, in Sahmjiut,' Hi si. Gat. t tom. i., lib. hi., }*. 210, errone- 
0f, sly charges Veytia with saying that Papantzin presented to tin? kin^a 
w jvh'l ,,f puhpie invented by Xochitl. Hrasseur, for reason* not- very int.elli- 

1 g, vefei*s to this period Saha^un s account, of the invention ot pulque in 
. (see pp. 207-8 of this volume), and also the cllbrls ol^ the sor- 

niJl ke (Jnetzalcoatl drink pulque that lie might he induced to leave 
° •’ ,1 - I have attributed these talcs to the times of < Vacatl. See p. 259 
1 - ln « volume, also vol. iii., p. 242, 253, 201. 
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the ladies of the court and for a brilliant marriage 
To Papantzin the royal manner of showing honor to 
his' family seemed at best novel and strange, but he 
could suspect no evil intent on the part of “the pious 
representative of Quetzaleoatl. New favors woiy 
subsequently shown the dishonored father, in the 
shape of lands and titles and promises. For three 
years Jluemac continued his guilty amour in secret 
and in the meantime, in J 002, 53 a child was horn, 
named Mcconetzin, ‘child of the maguey, ’ or at. a 
later period Acxitl. According to the Codex Chi - 
maljio/Hicd the king during these three years gave 
himself up to the pleasures of the wine cup also, 
yielding to the temptations placed before him by the 
crafty followers of Tezcatlipoca, arid during one of 
his drunken orgies revealed the secret of his love; 
but however this may have been, that secret was 
finally suspected; Papantzin in the disguise of a. 
laborer visited the palace of l’alpan, met his daughter 
with the young Mcconetzin in her arms, and listened 
to the tale of her shame. The angry father seems 
to have been quieted with the promise that his 
daughter’s son should bo proclaimed heir to the 
throne, since the queen -had borne her husband only 
daughters; hut the scandal once suspected was spread 
far and wide by the priesthood of Tezcatlipoca, and 
the faith of the Toltecs in their saintly monarch was 
shaken. The queen having died, Xoehitl with her 
young son was brought to the royal palace, and there 
is some reason to suppose that she was ma.de Hue- 
mac’s legitimate queen by a regular marriage. Very 
serious dissatisfaction, and even open hostility among 
the princes of highest rank, wore excited by the 
king’s actions, both on account of the shameful 
mature of such acts, and also because their own 
chance of future succession to the throne was de- 
stroyed by Huemac’s avowed intention to make 
Acxitl his heir. Everything presaged a revolution, 

y > 1 0.1 1 . Vrytia IKMj. Tx till xoehitl. 
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;ilK l the foes of Quetzalcoatl were cheered with hopes 
u f approaching triumph. Huemac’s mind was filled 
with trouble, which all the flattery of the court could 
no t, wholly remove, and the prospects of his family 
were not brightened by the fact that the young 
Acxitl from his birth had the physical peculiarities 
predicted by the prophet Huomun of olden time, in 
connection with such wide-spread and fatal disasters. 
Yet it was hoped that by careful instruction and 
training, even the decrees of fate might, be reversed 
and impending disaster averted, especially as in child- 
hood and youth prince Acxitl gave most cheering 
promise of future goodness and ability . 50 

Another event served to increase the troubles that 
began to gather about the throne. It appears that 
Huemac by bis first queen Maxio had three daught- 
ers, who were much sought in marriage, rather for 
motives of political ambition, perhaps, than love, by 
the Tol tec nobles. One especially was greatly beloved 
by her father and none of the many aspirants to her 
hand found favor in her eyes. One day while walk- 
ing among the flowers in the royal gardens, she came 
upon a man selling chile. Some of the traditions say 
that the pepper- vender, Toveyo /' 7 was Tczeatlipoea 
who had assumed the appearance of a plebeian; at 
any rate he was entirely naked and awakened in the 
bosom of the princess a love for which her Toltec 
suitors had sighed in vain. So violent was her pas- 
sion as to bring on serious illness, the cause of which 
was told by her maids to Hucmac, and the indulgent 
father, though very angry with Toveyo at first, finally, 
as the only means of restoring his daughter to health, 
sought out the plebeian vender of popper and forced 
him, perhaps not very much against his will, to be 

,,r See respecting the first part of Huemac\s reign, lxflitxortut/, in Kings- 
iwoufjKii 4 n ti< hy vol. ix., pp. 207, 328-0, 400; Vvgtia, Hist. AuL 

J9 , tom. i. ? p. 202, et se<[. ; Torque mad a , Mona rtf. fiat., tom, i., p. 37; 
U{t ^srnrd(i Donrbourg, Ifist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 337-48. 

loheyo. Sating an. Tohu6yo, ‘our neighbor.’ Brassrvr. It does not 
^ ( - Itl to have been originally a proper name. 
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washed and dressed and to become the husband of t] le 
love-sick princess. This marriage caused great dis- 
satisfaction and indignation among the Toltees; an in- 
dignation that is easily understood, however the legend 
be interpreted. In case a literal interpretation be ac- 
cepted, the upper classes in Tollan may naturally 
have been shocked by the admission of a low-born 
peasant to the royal family; on the other hand the 
version given may have originated with the disap- 
pointed suitors, who gratified their spite by reviling 
the successful Toveyo. It is also possible that the 
legend symbolizes by this marriage the granting of 
new privileges to the lower classes against the will of 
the nobility; however this may be, the result was 
wide-spread discontent ready to burst forth in open 
revolt . 58 

Among the disaffected lords who openly revolted 
against Tollan, Cohuanacotzin, Huehuetzin, Xiulite- 
nancaltzin, and Mexoyotziu 51 ’ are mentioned, bv Ixtlil- 
xoehitl as rulers of provinces on the Atlantic, by Vey- 
tia as lords of regions extending from Quiahuiztlan 
(according to Brasseur, Vera Cruz) northward along 
the coast of the North Sea to a point beyond dalisco. 
Respecting the events of this revolution of Toiler pro- 
vinces thus vaguely located, wo have only the contin- 
uation of Tovoyo’s adventures, which seems to belong 
to this war. The tale runs that Huemac, somewha 
frightened at the storm of indignation which followed 
his choice of a son-in-law, sent him out to fight in the 
wars of Cacatepeo and Coatepee, giving secret order* 
that he should bo so stationed in battle as to bo inevi- 
tably killed. The main body of the Toltec finny 
yielded to the superior numbers of the foe and fled to 
Tollan, leaving Toveyo and bis followers to their late: 
hut thu Litter, either by bis superior skill or by hi* 
powers as a magician, notwithstanding the small force 

M For a fuller account of the tale of Toveyo, see vol. iii-, PI*- 1 
Also, Sfthcujun, I list. (It u\., tom i., lib. iii., p|>. 

w Colniaziacox, Huctzin, Xiuhtonan, and Mexoyotzin. 
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at his command, utterly routed the enemy and re- 
turned in triumph to the capital, where the king and 
ueople received him with great honors and public de- 
monstrations of joy. For a time the kingdom seems 
to have remained without disturbance, and fortune 
once more smiled on Hueinac . 00 

As to the exact order in which occurred the sub- 
sequent disasters by which the Toltec empire was 
overthrown, the authorities differ somewhat, al- 
though agreeing tolerably well respecting their 
nature. Many events ascribed by Brasseur to Hue- 
mac’s reign are by Veytia and others described as 
having happened in that of his successor. There 
can, however, be but little hesitation in following the 
chronology of the Naliua documents often referred 
to, in preference to that of the Spanish writers. The 
latter is certainly erroneous; the former at the worst 
is only probably so. With his returning prosperity 
the king seems to have returned to his evil ways 
while the partisans of Tezcatlipoca resumed their 
intrigues against him. The sorcerer assembled a 
mighty crowd near Tollau, and kept them dancing 
to the music of his drum until midnight, when by 
reason of the darkness and their intoxication they 
crowded each other oft' a precipice into a deep ravine, 
where they were turned to stone. A stone bridge 
was also broken by the necromancer and crowds pre- 
cipitated into the river . 61 Other wonderful acts of 
the sorcerer against the well-being of the Toltecs as 

<>() f c tt ilxorhit l, in Kingsbormigh *s Mcx. Antiq ., vol. ix., pp. 207, 303; 

1 1 '/) tnt. y Ihst. Ant. Mcj tom. i., p. 271, etseq.; Suhaguu, lltsf. Hen., loin, i., 

\ >. iii., pp. 249-31. Brasseur, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., pp. 350-00, represents 
oluiaiiaeo.K and Mevoxotzin as lords of (.Juiahui/tlan-Anahuac, or Vera 
p*! lz ' £3 V 9 S no farther details of their revolt. Muetzin, lie calls the 
■ /J Jalisco, stating that he marched at the head of a large army 
”t*emao, but was defeated at Coatepee near Tollan by the bravery 
K !J ve - Vo ’ VV ^ K) <lrovo him with great loss hack to the frontiers of .Jalisco. 
tj ;^he^ facts he refers to no other authorities than those mentioned in 
"hi 11 !! / illu ^ these contain no such information. 
n ii ’.""Ufwn, Hist. G cn. , tom. i,, lib. iii., p. 251. Brasseur has no difii- 

* 111 ln terpreting this tale to indicate an earthquake. 

Vol. V. is 
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related by Sahagun have been given in another vol- 
ume. 62 From one of the neighboring volcanoes u 
flood of glowing lava poured, and in its lurid liojg 
appeared frightful spectres threatening the capita] 
A sacrifice of captives in honor of Tezoatlipoca, v !ts 
decided upon to appease the angry gods, a saenti<. 0 
which Huemac was forced to sanction. But when ;l 
young boy, chosen by lot as the first victim, was 
placed upon the altar and the obsidian knife plunged 
into In’s breast, no heart was found in his body, and 
his veins were without blood. The fetid odor ex- 
haled from the corpse caused a pestilence involviinr 
thousands of deaths. The struggles of the Tokens 
to get rid of the body have been elsewhere related. 61 
Next the Tlaloc divinities appeared to Huemac ns lie 
walked in the forest, and were implored by him not 
to take from him his wealth and liis royal splendor. 
The gods were wroth at this petition, his apparent 
selfishness, and want of penitence for past sins, and 
they departed announcing their purpose to bring 
plagues and suffering upon the proud Toltoes for six 
years. The winter of 1018 was so cold that all 
plants and seeds were killed by frost, and was fol- 
lowed bv a hot summer, which parched the wln>k- 
surface of the country, dried up the streams, and 
even calcined the solid rocks. 

Here seem to belong the series of plagues duscrPt 1 
by the Spanish writers, although attributed by them 
to the following reign. 61 The plagues ' began with 
heavy storms of rain, destroying the ripening crops, 
flooding the streets of towns, continuing for a hundred 
days, and causing great fear of a universal deluge. 
Heavy gales followed, which leveled the finest build- 

62 Sec vol, i ii. , pp. 245-8. 

63 Vol. iii., p. 247. The other details, like the interview with the < l 

Joes, are from the Cotlrx. < hnaljHtfHjCd. _ 

Lxt l i/xnnlutl, in At /ujsbortjitcjft's AT ex. Anita., vol. ix., pp. < - S * • 

30; Vcytia, Jfist Ant. Mr] ., tom. i. , n. 280, efc sei|. Dales, lO'.lT. 

Vnytta. 084, efc seq . Ixfl ilrnrhifl , There is no agreement about tm‘ ’ nl ‘ 
t ion of the plagues. They seem, however, to have been continuous mi 
least live years. 
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iiio-s to the ground; and toads in immense numbers 
covered the ground, consuming everything edible and 
even penetrating the dwellings of the people. The 
next year unprecedented heat and drought prevailed, 
rendering useless all agricultural labor, and causing 
much starvation. Next heavy frosts destroyed what 
little the heat had spared, not even the hardy maguey 
surviving; and then came upon the land great swarms 
of birds and locusts and various insects. Lightning 
and hail completed the work of devastation, and as a 
result of all their afflictions 1 xtlilxoehitl informs us 
that nine hundred of every thousand Toltecs perished. 
Huemae and his followers were held responsible for 
disasters that had come upon the people; a hungry 
mob of citizens and strangers crowded the street of 
Tollan and even invaded the palace of the nobles, 
instigated, and headed by the partizans of Tezcatlipoca; 
and the king was even forced at one time to abandon 
the city fora time. The Codex Chimtdpopoca repre- 
sented the long rain already referred to as having 
occurred at the end of six years’ drought and fam- 
ine, and to have inaugurated a new 7 season of plenty. 

I xtlilxoehitl refers to bloody w ars as among the evils 
of the time. All w r e may learn from the confused 
accounts, is that the Toltce empire at that period 
was afflicted with war, famine, and pestilence; and 
that these afflictions were attributed to the sins of 
Huen lac 1 1., by his enemies and such of the people as 
they could influence. 

After the plagues were past, and prosperity had 
again begun to smile upon the land, Huemae aban- 
doned his evil ways and gave bis whole attention to 
promoting the welfare of bis people; but be still 
clung with fatal obstinacy to bis purpose of placing 
his son on the throne, and determined to abdicate 
immediately in favor of Aexitl. His father, king of 
Lulhuacan, died in 1020, and the crown, to which 
hiemac himself, as the eldest sou would seem to 
mvo keen entitled, passed to Totepeuh’s second son, 
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Nauhyotl IT. It is possible that Huemac consented 
to this concession in consideration of the support of 
the new king in Jus own projects at Tollan. After 
thoroughly canvassing the sentiments of his vassal 
lords, and conciliating the good will of the wavering 
by a grant of new honors and possessions, lie pub- 
licly announced his intention to place Acxitl on the 
throne. The immediate consequence was a new re 
volt, and from an unexpected source, since it was 
abetted if not originated by the followers of Quetzal- 
coatl, who deemed Acxitl, the child of adulterous 
love, an unworthy successor of their great prophet. 
Maxtlatzin was the most prominent of the many 
nobles who espoused the rebel cause, and Quauhtii 
was the choice of the malcontents for the rank of 
high-priest of Quctzalcoatl. To such an extremity 
was the cause of Huemac and his son induced that 
they were forced to a compromise with the two 
leaders of the revolt, who consented to support tlio 
cause of Acxitl on condition of being themselves 
raised to the highest rank after the son of Huemac, 
and of forming with him a kind of triumvirate by which 
the kingdom should ho ruled. All the authorities 
agree respecting this compromise, although only the 
documents consulted by Jirasseur speak of open ic- 
volt as the cause which led to it. It is evident, how- 
ever, that nothing but the most imminent danyer 
could have induced the king of Tollan to have entered 
into so humiliating an arrangement. Immediately 
after the consummation of the new alliance, the ‘child 
of the maguey’ was crowned king and high -priest 
with groat ceremony in 1029, under the title oi 1«- 
piltzin Acxitl Quctzalcoatl. Topiltzin is the mini" 
by which he is usually called by the Spanish writers, 
although it was in reality, like that of Quctzalcoatl, 
a title held by several kings. Acxitl is the non 1 
convenient name, as distinguishing him clearly bom 
his father and from Ceacatl Quctzalcoatl. H ueinm 
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and Queen Xochitl retired ostensibly from all con- 
nection with public affairs . 65 

The three lords of distant provinces, Huchuetzin, 
Xiuhtenancaltzin, and (Johuanacotziu, who had once 
l)efore rebelled against the king of Tollan, now refused 
llieir allegiance to Acxitl; but at first they for some 
reason, perhaps their own difficulties with the wild 
tribes about them, engaged in no open hostilities. 
The now monarch, then about forty years of age, just- 
ified the high promise of his youth, and guided by 
the sage counsels of his reformed father, ruled most 
wisely for several years, gradually gaining the confi- 
dence of his subjects. But the decrees of the gods 
were infallible, and Acxitl, like his father before him, 
yielded to temptation and plunged into all manner of 
lasciviousness and riotous living. So' low did he fall 
as to make use of his position of high-priest to gratify 
his evil passions. His inciters and agents were still 
Tezcatlipoea and his crafty partisans, who persuaded 
ladies of every rank that by yielding to the king’s 
embraces they would merit, divine favor. The royal 
example was followed by both, nobles and priests. 
High church dignitaries and priestesses of the temples 
consecrated to life-long chastity forgot all their vows; 
force was employed where persuasion failed. So 
openly were the requirements of morality disregarded, 
that the high -priestess of the Clod dess of the Water, 
a princess of royal blood, on a, pilgrimage to the 
temple of Quetzalcoatl at Choi u la, lived openly with 
the chief pontiff of that city and bore him a son, who 
a I forwards succeeded to the highest ecclesiastical rank. 
Vice took complete possession of society in all its 
classes, spreading to cities and provinces not under the 
immediate authority of Tollan. Public affairs were 

,,, Jf^Axochi(l t in Kiugsthorou/jlt's Mex. Antiq.. vol. ix., |ii>. 207, 329, 
•"< ml). ritis author’* dates arc 1)37 ami 882. Vcytia, llist. Ant. Mrj., 

1 ■ PP- 271-4. Date 1091.. Date wording to Dlavi^vm, UK it. Codex 
"-'/Mpoca, in Brass*: nr dr. Jinurhottrq , Hist. Nut. C<r., tom. i., pp. 
j *‘ bx ^atzin is called the prince of Xochimilco. According to the 
nrl ‘ f c ^ tdhuacan, in Id ., Ilue mac, died at this time. 
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left to be managed by unscrupulous royal favorites 1 
tbe prayers of the aged Huemac and Xochitl to i j 1( ! 
gods, like their remonstrances with Acxitl, were un- 
availing; crimes of all kinds remained unpunished • 
robbery and murder were of frequent occurrence; and 
the king was justly held responsible for all. 

But Acxitl was at last brought to his senses, and 
his fears if not his conscience were thoroughly aroused 
Walking in his garden one morning, he saw a small 
animal of peculiar appearance, with horns like a. dew 
which, having been killed, proved to be a rabbit 
Shortly after he saw a huitziUn , or humming- bird 
with spurs, a most extraordinary thing. Toniltzin 
Acxitl was familiar with the Teoamoxtli, or ‘divine 
book,’ and with Huemac’s predictions; well be knew, 
and was confirmed in his opinion by the sages and 
priests who were consulted, that the phenomena oh. 
served were the tokens of final disaster. The king’s 
reformation was sudden and complete; the priests 
held out hopes that the prodigies were warnings, mid 
that their consequences might possibly be averted by 
prayer, sacrifice, and reform. The Spanish writers 
introduce at this period the series of plagues, which 1 
have given under Huemae’s reign; and Brasseur adds 
to the appearance of the rabbit and the lnunming- 
hird two or throe of the wonderful events attributed 


by Sahagun to the necromancer Titlacaaou, with- it 
any reason that I know of for ascribing these occur- 
rences to this particular time. Such wen, the ap- 
pearance of a bird hearing an arrow in its claws and 
menacingly soaring over the doomed capital; the tail- 
ing of a great stone of sacrifice near the present 
locality of ( hapultepec; and the coming of an old 
woman selling paper flags which proved fatal to every 
purchaser. 66 These events occurred in 1030 and the 


following years. The king was wholly unable to 
check the torrent of vice which was flowing over the 
land; indeed, in his desire to atone for his past faults. 


66 Suhagun , Hist. Gen., torn, i., lib. iii., p. 254. 
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] H > seems to have resorted to such severe measures as 
to have defeated his own aims, converting his former 
friends and flatterers into bitter foes. 

In the midst of other troubles came the news that 
Jluchuetzin was marching at the head of the rebel 
fon'os towards Toll an, and was already most success- 
ful on the northern frontier. The other two lords 
from the gulf coasts, who had refused to acknowledge 
(he power of Acxitl, were in league with Huehuet- 
zin. Unable to resist this formidable army, the Tol- 
tec king was compelled to send ambassadors bearing 
rich presents to sue for peace, — according to the Span- 
ish writers at the capitals of the distant rebellious 
provinces; but as Brassour says to the headquarters 
of the hostile army not very far from Tollan. The 
presents were received, but no satisfactory agreement 
seems to have been made at first. Veytia and Ixtlil- 
xochiti speak vaguely of a truce that was concluded 
as a result of this or a subsequent embassy, to the 
effect that the Toltees should not be molested for ten 
years, an old military usage requiring that ten years 
should always intervene between the declaration of 
war and the commencement of hostilities; and the 
latter states that the army was withdrawn in the 
meantime, because sufficient supplies could not be ob- 
tained in the territory of the Toltees. Brassour, 
without referring to any other authorities than those 
named, tells us that after remaining a whole year near 
r l ollan, Huehuetzin was forced to return to his own 
province to repel the invasions of hostile tribes, which 
tribes, it is implied, 'were induced to come southward 
and to harass the Toltoc nations . 67 

inking advantage of the precarious condition of 
the Toltees, many of the tribes even in and about 
A nahuac sliook off all allegiance to the empire, and 
became altogether independent; and at the same 

; Hint. Ant. Mcj.. tom. i., i>p. 28*2-7; Ixthlxin'ti tft , in Kmtjs- 

Alex. Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 3*29-31; 1 inmctir t/c lUwrboury, Hist. 
tom. i., pp' 376-85. 
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time numerous Chichirnee tribes from abroad took 
advantage of the favorable opportunity to secm v 
homes in the lake region. These foreign tribes are 
all reported to have come from the north, but it J s 
extremely doubtful if any accurate information re- 
specting the invaders has been preserved. For the 
conjecture that all or any of them came from the 
distant north, from California, Utah, or the Missis- 
sippi Valley, there are absolutely no grounds; al- 
though it is of course impossible to prove that ail 
came from the region adjoining Amthuac. By |' ;u . 
the most reasonable conjecture is that the invaders 
wore the numerous Nahua bands who had settled in 
the west and north-west, in Michoacan, Jalisco, and 
Zacatecas, about the same time that the nations called 
Toltecs had established themselves in and about 
Analmac. Brasseur finds in his authorities, the only 
ones that give any particulars of the invaders, that 
among the first Chichirnee bands to arrive were flm 
Acxotecas and Eztlepictin, both constituting together 
the Teotenaneas. The Eztlepictin settled in the 
valley of Tenaneo, south of the lakes, while the 
Aexoteeiis took possession of the fertile valleys about 
Tollan. A war between Nauliyotl 1 1. of Ciilhuaeai) 
and the king of Tollan is then vaguely recorded, in 
which Acxitl was victorious, hut is supposed to have 
suffered from the constant hostility of Cullm.sun 
from that time forward, although that kingdom soon 
had enough to do to defend her own possessions. 
The Eztlepictin introduced a new divinity, and a 
new worship, which Acxitl, as successor of Quetzal- 
coatl made a desperate effort to overtime'. Ih 
marched with all the forces lie could command t‘> 
Tenaneo, but was defeated in every battle. What 
was worse yet, during his absence on this campaign, 
the Aexoteca branch of the invaders were admitb'if 
under their leader Xalliteuetli, by the partisans ni 
Tezeatlijioca into Tollan itself. Civil strife cnsiinj 
in the streets of the capital between the three u v<l 
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sects, until Tollan with all her noble structures was 
well-nigh in ruins. At the same time wars were 
waged between the throe allied kingdoms, and pest 
;U id famine came once more upon the land. These 
events occurred between 1040 and 1047. 68 

It was evident that the gods were very angry with 
this unhappy people. To avert their wrath, as Tor- 
qnoinada relates, a meeting of all the wise men, priests, 
and nobles, was convened at Teotihuacan, where the 
gods from the most ancient times had been wont to 
hoar the prayers of men. In the midst of the propi- 
tiatory feasts and sacrifices a demon of gigantic pro- 
portions with long bony arms and lingers appeared 
dancing in the court where the people were assembled. 
Whirling through the crowd in every direction the 
demon seized upon the Toltoes that came in his way 
and dashed them lifeless at his feet. Multitudes 
perished but none had the strength to fly. A second 
time the giant appeared in a slightly different form 
and again the Toltoes fell by hundreds in his grasp. 
At his next appearance the demon assumed the form 
of a. white aud beautiful child sitting on a rock and 
gazing at the holy city from a neighboring hilltop. 
As the people rushed in crowds to investigate the 
new phenomena, it was discovered that the child’s 
head was a mass of corruption, exhaling a stench so 
fatal that all who approached were stricken with sud- 
den death. Finally the devil or god appeared in a 
term not recorded and warned the assembly that the 
fate of the Toltecs in that country was sealed; the 
god s would not listen to further petitions; the people 
could escape total annihilation only by flight. The 
assembly broke up, and the members returned to their 
homes utterly disheartened 69 

Large numbers of the Toltec nobles had already 

f Krasswr de Bourbourg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i.. pp. H85-93. "Voytia 
t v . are occasionally referred to on these events, hut the ehap- 

0l ;;<;-n-ed to contain absolutely nothing on the subject. 
ivrguernada, Monarq. Ind., tom. i., pp. 87-8. 
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abandoned their country and departed for foivi,, n 
provinces, and this emigration was constantly on ( |' lt . 
increase even before it was definitely determined fy 
the ruler to migrate. In the meantime, if Brassour’s 
authorities may he credited, a new sect, the Ixcifi. 
names or 'masked matrons,’ introduced their rites 
including phallic worship and all manner of sorcerv 
and debauchery, into Tollan, thus adding a new de- 
ment of discord in that fated city. The Ixcuinames 
originated in the region of Panueo among the iluas- 
tecs, and began to flourish in Tollan about I s. 70 
To civil and religious strife, with other internal 
troubles, was now added the peril of foreign invasion. 
According to the Spanish writers the ten years’ 
truce concluded between Acxitl and his foes under 
the command of Huehuetzin, was now about to ex- 
pire, and the rebel prince of the north appeared at 
the head of an immense army, ready to submit his 
differences with the Toltee king to the arbitration of 
the battle-field. According to Prasseur, the Teo- 
Chichimees invaded the rest of A mil mac, while the 
former foes of Huemac and bis son, under Huehuet- 
zin, from the provinces of Quiahuiztlan and .Jalisco, 
threatened Tollan. 1 may remark hero that 1 have 
little faith in this author’s division into tribes of the 
hordes that invaded A nahnac at this period and in 
the following years. We know that many hands fr>u 
the surrounding region, particularly on the north, most 
of them probably Nahua tribes, did take advantage 
of internal dissensions among the Toltee nations to 
invade the central region. For a period of many 
years they warred unceasingly with the older nations 
and among themselves; but to trace the fortunes of 
particular tribes through this maze of inter-trihal 
conflict is a hopeless task which I shall not attempt. 
Many of these so-called Chichimec invading trips 
afterwards became great nations, and played a promi- 
nent part in the annals to be given in future chap- 

70 Bresscitr de Bourhunnj , Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. i., j>p. 4(MH2. 
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terg; and while it is not improbable that some of 
tfiem, as the Teo-Chichimecs, Acollruas, or Tepanecs, 
were identical with the invading tribes which over- 
threw the Toltee empire, there is no sufficient au- 
thority for attempting so to identify any one of them. 
Neither do I find any authority whatever for the 
conjecture that the invaders were barbarian hordes 
from the distant north, who broke through the belt 
of' Nahua nations which surrounded Analmac, or 
were instigated by those nations from jealousy of 
Toltee power to undertake its overthrow. Yet it 
would be rash to assume that none of the wild tribes 
took part in the ensuing struggle; as allies, or under 
Nahua leaders, they probably rendered efficient aid 
to the Chichiinec invaders, and afterwards in many 
cases merged their tribal existence in that of the 
f 'hichimec nations. 

The other Toltee cities, Otompan, Tezcuco, Culhua- 
oau, seem to have fallen before the invaders even be- 
fore Telia n, although it is vaguely reported that after 
the destruction of Otompan the king of Culhuacan 
formed a new alliance for defense with Azcapuzaleo 
and (Joatlichan, excluding Toll an. All the cities 
were sacked and burned as first as conquered except 
Culhuacan, which seems to have escaped destruction 
by admitting the invaders within her gates and prob- 
ably becoming their allies or vassals. This was in 
I0()0. 7 ’ Meantime Huchuetzin’s forces were threaten- 
ing Tollan. By strenuous efforts a large army had 
been raised and equipped for the defense of the royal 
cause. The princes Quauhtli and Maxtlatzin, lately 
allied to the throne, brought all their forces to aid the 
king against whom they had formerly rebelled. The 
aged Mueimtc came out from bis retirement and strove 
with the ardor of youth to ward off the destruction 
which lie could but attribute to his indiscretions ot many 
years ago. ’ Even Xochitl, the king’s mother, is re- 
ported to have enlisted an army of amazons from the 

1 f’Wsw dc lioKrbourg, Hist , Nat. Civ., torn. pp. -102-5. 
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women of Tollan and to have placed herself at tj )e [ r 
head. Acxitl formed his army into two divisions, (, !1(J 
of which, under a lord named HuehuetenuxcuU 
marched out to meet the enemy, while the other, com- 
manded by the king himself, was stationed within 
intrenehments at Tultitlan. The advance army, niter 
one day’s battle without decisive result, fell back and 
determined to act on the defensive. .Reinforced by 
the division under Muemac, and by Xoehitl’s amazon* 
who fought most bravely, General Huehuetemixcati 
carried on the war for three years, but was at last 
driven back to join the king. At Tultitlan a final 
stand was made by Aexitl’s orders. For many days 
the battle raged here until the Toltecs were nearly 
exterminated, and driven back stop by step to Tollan, 
Xaltocan, Teotihuaean, and Xoeliitlalpau successively. 
Here Huemac and Xochitl were slain, also (.juaulitli 
and Maxtlatzin. Acxitl escaped by hiding in a cave 
at Xico in Lake Chaleo. In a final encounter Gen- 
eral Huehuetemixcati fell, and the small remnant id' 
the Toltec army was scattered in the mountains and 
in the marshes of the lake shore . 72 

From his place of concealment at Xico, Topiltzin 
Acxitl secretly visited Cnllmacan, gathered a few 
faithful followers about him, announced bis intention 
of returning to Huehue Tlapallan, promised to inter- 
cede in their behalf with the Chichimec ompero" .d 
their old home, and having committed his two infant 

72 Such is the account given hv Ixtlilxochitl and Veytia. l^awurs 
version, although founded on t ln» same authorities, (lift'd s widely. An'onl- 
ing t«) this version, Topiltzin Acxitl remained in Tollan; Qumihtli nnd 
Maxtlatzin with the aged Hnemae marched to meet the foe. A tier a krm 1 
eonJliet near Tultitlan, lasting several days, the army vv as driver hack I" 
Tollan. d’lie kino resolved to hum the city and leave the country l‘ m 
the burning of Tollan, -Sahaguu, /list. Gch., tom. i., lih. iii., ]». IS ] ! 
furred to. where he says, ‘hizo quemar tudas las easas quo tenia heehaw ■ < 
plata y de concha,’ etc., referring to the departure of Quetzaleoatl h>r 1 
pal Inn. The (^uetzalcoatl alluded to may he either Acxitl or * * ,; y 1 ^ 
Uotrcating to Xaltnean and then towards Teotihuaean, a final 
made by Huernac, Xochitl, Maxtlatzin, and Iluelmemaxal i]*” 1 ‘ u \ 
tcnuxcatl?) against the (’hiehimees. The Toltees were utterly 1 ’ 
and of the leaders Xoehitl and Qimnhtli fell, Aexitl concealing I'Mirc . 
several weeks in the caves of the island of Xico. Hist. Nat . 1 g'., 011 • 
pp, 405-9. 
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children Pochotl and Xilotziri to faithful guardians to 
1)0 brought up in ignorance of their royal birth, he 
left the country in 106‘2. 73 He is supposed to have gone 
southward accompanied by a few followers. Other 
bodies of Toltecs had previously abandoned the country 
and gone in the same direction, and Large numbers are 
reported to have remained in Culhuacan, Cholula, 
Ohapultepec and many other towns that are named. 
Veytia, Ixtlilxochitl, Torquemada, and Clavigero tell 
us that of these who lied some founded settlements 
on the coasts of both oceans, from which came parties 
at subsequent periods to re-establish themselves in 
Anal mac. Others crossed the isthmus of Tehuante- 


pec and passed into the southern lands. The other 
authors also agree that of those who escaped destruc- 
tion part remained, and the rest were scattered in 
directions. None imply a general migration 


Wl' 


,e towards the south. 74 


are given of the 


73 JxtliIxoch.it/, in K in (j shorn ugh Mex. A a fit/., vol. ix., pp. 208, 331-3, 
303, 450, 400. Th is author estimates the total loss of the Toltecs in the 
final Avar at 3,200,000, ami that of the enemy at 2,400,000. He states that 
Topiltzin, before his departure, visited Allapan, a province on the South 
Sea, and notified his few remaining subjects that after many centuries lie 
would return to punish his foes. He reached Tlapallau in safety and lived 
to the age of J 04 years greatly respected. He records a tradition among 
the common people that Topiltzin remained in Xico, and many years after 
av as joined by Nezahualeoyotl, the Cliirhimec emperor, and others. This 
author dates the final defeat of the Toltecs in 1011, 050, 058, and 1004. 
Va/fift, Hist. Ant. Mrj. , tom. i., pp. 287-304. This Avriter gives the date 
as 1110; states that Topiltzin’s youngest son, Xilotzin, Avas captured and 
killed; gives 1012 as the number of Toltecs assembled in Culhuacan before 
the king’s departure. Topiltzin reached Oyome, the Chiehirnec capital, in 
safety, and Avas kindly received by the emperor, Acmihtzin, avIio succeeded 
t(» the tlimne in that year, to whom Topiltzin gave all his rights to the 
kingdom of Tollan, on condition that he would punish the enemies of the 
I’oltecs. He died in 1 155. According to Clavigero. Storia Ant. del Mcs- 
Xiv, J> bnn. i. , p. 131, the Toiler, empire ended with Topiltzins death in 
ino( ^ ;ru writers take the dale from Clavigero. 1 5ras.se ur, Hist. 
Nat. Cn\, tom. i., p. 410, says, ‘Apres avoir domic a tons des conseiJs 
reniplis de sugesse sur la future restauration de la monarchic, il prit conge 
I * ,lx ' v 11 traversa, sans etre eonnu, Ie.\. provinces olmcipies et alia prendre 
a mer a Hueyapan, non loin des lieux oil le grand (^iielzalcohuatl avait 
<hs pam un si hde et demi auparavant. I/histoirc ajoule <pi’il gagna, avec 
,l . r | .-'•and nombre de Tolteques emigrant coniine lui, les eon trees myste- 
'aMisps de Tlapullan, oil apr^s avoir fonde un nouvel empire, il mourut dans 
1 uH 1 e 11 re 1 1 so v ieii lesse . * 

Hn the Toltec empire, see Prescott's Mcx. , vol. i., pp. 11 14; Chevalier , 
'x: f' r!>. ,r i n ' pp. 48-52; Mailer, Amcrikanisrhr HrrrHginnen , pp. 

)K Mayer's Mex. Aztec , etc. , vol. i., p. 95; Schoolcraft's Arch , 
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Toltec nobles that remained in Anahuac and of the 
cities where they resided. The larger number were at. 
Culhuacan, under Xiuhtemoc, to whom the king’s chil- 
dren were coniided. These remaining To! tecs were 
afterwards called from the name of their city (mi- 
litias. 75 

Brasseur finds in his two Nahu a records data for 
certain events that took place after the flight of T<»- 
piltzin Acxitl. Maxtlatzin, as he claims, escaped 
from the final battle and intrenched himself in one of 
the strong fortresses among the ruins of Tollan. The 
Ohichimees soon took possession of the city in two 
divisions known as Toltec Chichimecs and Nonolniat- 
cas. They even went through the forms of choosing 
a successor to Acxitl, selecting a boy named Matlac- 
xochitl, whom they crowned as Huemac III. To 
him the chiefs rendered a kind of mock allegiance, hut 
still held the power in their own hands. Desperate 
struggles ensued between the two Chichimec hands 
led by Huehuetzin and lcxicohuatl, the followers of 
Tezcatlipoca under Yaotl, and the forces of Maxtlat- 
zin in the fortress. The result was the murder of the 
mock king about 1004, and the final abandonment -of 
Tollan soon after. It is claimed by the authorities 
which record those events that Huemac II. survived 
all these troubles and died at Chapultepec in !()7U 7, 

vol. v. , pp. 98-f>; Orozco y Berra, Gcoyrafia f pp. 90-7, 1 38 — » ; Ians, 
Co/njn'nd. Hist. Me.r., pp. 5-(>; Villa-Sehor y Sauch.cz, Tfyutfrv, tom. i., 
pp. 1-8; Helps' S/tfftt. ('onq., vol. i., p. 2S7; Midler, Reisen , tun. i i ]>!>• 
82-41; Lncunza, in Mos*(, Mc;r. t tom. iv., p. 4-17); Granados y (inter-. 
Tonics Amn\ % pp. 14-17; Boston, in Now ref lea Annalcs tics l toy., KS.iO, 
tom. cvxvi., pp. 88-40; J>oao‘neelds Deserts, vol. i., pp. 89-10: Foster* 
Pre-Hist . Jitters, pp. 811-4; Moyers Observations, p. (»; Carbajal Cs/uuQMb 
Ilist. Mr J*. , tom. i., pp. 210 24. 

Yeiftia , Hist. Ant. j. , torn, ii., pp. 18 19; IxfHh'oehitl \ m Krnp- 
boro tty Ids Me.e. Anti <[ ., vol. ix., ]»p. 888 4, 898-4; Torqannndn , W'Uam/- 
hot., tom. i., p. 87; CJariyem, St.oria A nl .del Messier.,, toin.i., p. r‘ ( ' 

number of remaining Toltors is estimated at 10, 000, who were divided 
live. parties, four of them settling on the coasts and islands, and the ‘ ln 1 
only remaining in Analniao. ^ 

h] Bra war dr. Bonrhonry. Hist. Xrrt. Civ., tom. i., pp. 410-28. l M y’ 
pose that this information was taken from the Codex Hnndra 
quoted -see p. 280 of this volume- and applied by the same author in «■ *- 
other work, and with apparently hotter reasons, to the overwine.\ e 
great original Nahna empire in the south. 
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It is not difficult to form a tolerably clear idea of 
the state of affairs in Anahuac at the downfall of the 
Toltec empire, notwithstanding the confusion of the 
records. There is, as we have seen, no evidence of a 
General migration southward or in any other direction. 
It; is true the records speak of a large majority of the 
Toltecs as having migrated in different directions as a 
result of their disasters, hut it must be remembered 
that in America, as elsewhere, historical annals of 
early periods had to do with the deeds and fortunes of 
priests and kings and noble families; the common 
people were useful to fight and pay taxes, but were 
altogether unworthy of a place in history. It is prob- 
able that the name Toltecs, a title of distinction 
rather than a national name, was never applied at all 
to the common people. When by civil strife and 
foreign invasion their power was overthrown, many of 
the leaders, spiritual and temporal, doubtless aban- 
doned the country, preferring to try their fortunes in 
the southern provinces which seem to ha ve suffered 
less than those of the north from the Tolteo disasters. 
Their exiles took refuge in the Mizteo and Zapotec 
provinces of Oajaca, and some of them probably 
crossed to Guatemala and Yucatan, where they were 
not without influence in molding future political 
events. The mass of the Toltec people remained in 
A nfd mac; some of them kept up a distinct national 
existence for a while in Culhuacan, and perhaps in 
Cholula; hut most simply became subjects of the in- 
vading chiefs, whose language and institutions were 
lor the most part identical with those to which they 
bad been accustomed. The population had been con- 
siderably diminished naturally hv the many years of 
strife, famine, and pestilence; hut this diminution was 
greatly exaggerated in the records. The theory that 
the population was reduced to a few thousands, most 
ybom left the country, leaving a few chiefs with 
tneii' followers in a desolate and barren land, from 
which even the invading hordes had retired immedi- 
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ately after their victory, is a very transparent absurd- 
ity. The Toltec downfall was the overthrow of ;l 
dynasty, not the destruction of a people. The < !)t . 
suing' period was one of bitter strife between rivu] 
bands for tlic power wliicli had been wrested IV, 
the Toltec kings. The annals of that period cannot 
be followed; but history recommences with the suc- 
cess of some of the struggling factions, and their de- 
velopment into national powers. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE OHICIUMEC PERIOD. 


The Chichimecs in Amaqukmecan -Migration to AnAhuac under 

Xolotl — The Invaders at Chocoyan and Tollan Foundation 

ok Xoloc and Tenayooan Xolotl ]I., Emperor ok the Chichi- 
mecs -Division ok Territory The Toltkcs at Culhuacan-- 
Ru le of Xiuhtkmoc and Nauhvotl ITT. -Pociiotl, Son of Ac- 
xitl -Conquest ok Culhuacan- - Death ok Naujiyotl Huet- 
7, in. Kino ok Culhuacan - Mioilvtion and Reception ok the 
Nauuatuaca Tribes -The Auouiiuas at Ooatlichan and tiie 
Tkpankcs at Azcapuzaluo— Nonoiiuacati., King ok Culhuacan 
- Revolt of Yacanex— Death ok Xolotl If. - Nopaltzin, King 

AT Ten A YOGA N, AND EMPEROR OK THE ClIJCIllMECS -IIeIONS OK 

Achitometl and Icxoghjtlanex at Culhuacan -—Tendencies 

TOWARD TOLTEC CULTURE. 


The Chiehimec occupation of Andhuac begins with 
the traditional invasion under Xolotl, but in order to 
properly understand that important event, it will be 
necessary to glance at the incidents which preceded 
and led to it. 

r lhe little that is known of the early history of 
the Chichimecs has been told in a former chapter; 1 
will therefore take up the narrative at the time of 
Ring Tlamacatzin’s death at Amaqucmecan, 1 which 

Whether this Amaqncinecan was the original home of the Chichimecs 
Tc U -l ]ii 1Ul V er fcuii. According to Erasseur, /list. Nat. tom. i., J>. 

y’.o Ii Sr rt ?ii J ly was not, since Jie states that it was founded in 9nS by 
he ° 1 1 ^ 0<, *HRtcuctli. The ancestors of the Xolotl who invaded Anahnac, 
am no \m ^ 0m ‘ P- 1^9, ‘sort is do Chicomozloc, a\aient ronquis le roy- 

c Airniqucmd, oil ils avaient ctahli lour residence.’ Concerning the 
Yi-.l.V. — 19 
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event occurred in the same year as the final destiny, 
tion of Tollan. As I have already explained suffi 
eiently my idea of the nature of the migrations |> v 
which Anahnac is re]>resented as having })con iv. 
peopled, l may relate these migrations literally . l!S 
they are given by the authorities, without constantly 
reminding the reader of their general signilicai iuii 
Tlamacatzin left two sons, Acauhtzin 2 and Xoiotl 11 
who, after wrangling about the succession lbr 
time, finally agreed to divide the kingdom between 
them.* 

Now, for a great number of years a harassing 
system of border warfare had been carried on In- 
tween the Chiehimeos and the To 1 tees; the former 
doubtless raided upon their rich and powerful mdgh- 
bors for purposes of plunder, and the latter wnc 
probably not slow to make reprisals which, served as 
an excuse for extending their already immense terri- 
tory. When the Toltee troubles arose, however, and 
the direful prophecies of lineman began to he ful- 
filled, the people of Anahnac found that they bad 
enough to do to take care of themselves, and that 
their legions could be better employed in defending 
the capital than in waging aggressive wars upon the 


location awl extent of Amaqucmeean tin* authorities diflor greatly. Tin: 
I xtlilxoehitl gives its area as ‘2000 by 1000 leagues, in iv / nifshnnoujh, v<> 
ix., p. 335. Torouemada, Moitttn/. hid., tom. I., p. 40, places its 'Mrii; 
200 leagues north of Jalisco, which (davigero, St or in. Aid. dr. 
tom. i., ]>. 132, thinks too near, since no traces of it exist, he say.* 

1200 miles, Boturini, Idrn, p. 141, places Amaqucmeean hi M 


Mrs ;iri>. 

, v’ithiii 
•hcaciiii. 
ih of Nr'V 


Arlegui, Chron. Znrntrca. v. p. 7. among the wild tribes norm <>! 
Mexico, Cabrera. JVafro , p. 5S, in Chiapas. 

* Spelled also Aehcuuhtzin, and Axcauhizin. 

3 •LVtymoJogie do noin do XoJntl ollVe do grandes dillienltcs, Pans s < »o 
acceptation ordinaire, il sign i lie esclave, valet, servant, ot eepciidant on J 
voic applique a plusieurs princes coniine, mi litre tres-elo'c. hniviiz.ui**. 
dans ses annotations mix Lotties do remand (Vries, Je tradmt l«i r V’ 
toil, et on ie Ini donna, dit-il, a cause de sa vigilance. Mil is 

iangue a-t-il cette signilieation ?’ Jiraxs'iir, Hist. Ant- dir., tom- 
p. 191). ' ,. rf( , 

4 So says Torquemada, Monunj. hid., tom. i., ))- 39; hut -'*; i ,|,| ' ,!ll . I r 
Boturini, in hoc. JJist, ]\Fr;r , serin iii., tom. iv., p. 231, IMhi\o< 11 “ 

'•f. 1 - . vol. ix 


Kir-q . vol. ix., p. 337, and Brasseur, Hist. A at. ( ■ , 

2Ih», Ac.iohi/in reigned alone, t’lavigero, Sforia Ant. dd 
p. 13.3, atiirms that the old king divided the kingdom equall)’ he u 
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distant frontiers of the empire. They therefore re- 
called their troops, and the Chichimec border was 
loft undisturbed. It was not long before the brother 
monarchs of Amaquemocan began to wonder at this 
sudden cessation of hostilities, and determined to find 
out the cause, for they were ignorant of the struggles 
and final overthrow of the Toltcc empire. They at 
once dispatched spies into the Toltcc territory. In a 
short time these men returned with the startling 
announcement that they had penetrated the enemy’s 
country for a distance of two hundred leagues from 
Amaquemocan, and had found all that region de- 
serted, and the towns, formerly so strong and popu- 
lous, abandoned and in ruins. 

Xolotl, who seems to have been of a more ambi- 
tious and enterprising disposition than his brother, 
listened eagerly to this report, which seemed to 
promise the fulfillment of his dreams of independent 
and undivided sway. Summoning his vassals to the 
capital, ho told them what, his spies had seen, and in 
an eloquent speech reminded them that an extension 
of territory was needed for their increasing popula- 
tion, expatiated on the richness and fertility of the 
abandoned region, pointed out to his hearers how 
easy it would be to avenge on their crippled enemies 
the injuries of many years, and concluded by requir- 
ing them to be ready to accompany him to conquest 
within the space of six months . 5 

& Tonpiomada, Monnrq. ImL, tom. i., pp. 40-1, gives in full Xolotl's 
KjKrdi to liis lords. Ixtlilxoehitl, in Kinf/ahoromi/i'a Mr# And //., w>I. ix., 
P- relates that he appointed Ovoinc us the rendezvous. Hrasseur do 
linurl.our^ its before slated, does not suppose Xolotl to have shared the 
CniHiiniee throne with his brother Aenuhtzin; he therelore tells the story 
as il Xolotl induced the great. uohles to favor liis project of invasion hv his 
eloquence and argument, hut used no kingly authority in the matter. 

Veyfia, Wat. Ant . Mrj. , tom. i., ]>]> M, tom. i i. , pp. .‘1 1, b‘>, assigns 
an altogether dillerent cause for the Chichimec invasion of Anahmic. He 
all ii ms that when Topillzin (Acxitl), the Toltcc monarch, lied Iruni lollan, 
u 1 went to Aeauhtzin, the Chichimec. sovereign, to whom lie was distantly 
i( ‘laU‘d, told him* his sorrows, and ceded in his favor all rights to a land 
w ueh lie refused to revisit; whereupon Aeauhtzin invested his brother So- 
0 1 with the siwereignty of r rollan. 

II | unte of the events recorded above is very uiimlain. \ eytia states 
1,1 ‘ * Hi k-hiehiineca left their country for Anahuae in 1117, one year after 
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It is difficult to credit the statements of the 0 ] f | 
authors respecting the number of Chichimecs that 
espoused Xolotl’s cause. Ixtlixochitl and Voytia 
state that no less than three million two hundred and 
two thousand men and women, besides children, rallied 
to his standard, leaving one million six hundred thou, 
sand subjects of Aeauhtzin, and thus making it not a 
mere expedition, but a decided emigration. Toit|u 0 . 
mada, who fears he will not be believed if he states 
the actual number who took part in the exodus, takes 
pains to assure us that the historic paintings mention 
over a million warriors, commanded by six great lords 
and over- twenty (two?) thousand inferior chiefs and' 
captains, and as each of these bad under him more 
than a thousand men, the total number would ap- 
proach nearer to the larger numbers than to Torcjue- 
mada’s unwon tedlv modest statement. The number 
was ascertained by census, taken at five different place, s 
to check the increase or decrease caused by leaving 
colonists along the route, by new arrivals, and especi- 
ally by deserters. The counting was effected by each 
plebeian easting a small stone into a heap sot apart 
for bis class, and each lord or officer a larger stone 
into another heap. 1 xtliixochitl mentions two of 
these he/>olnt<(/cos, or * counting-places,’ one near 
Oztotipae in Otompun district, and another three 
leagues from Eeatepec, near Mexico; while Tcnj ic- 
mada refers to twelve similar hillocks near Teua- 
yocan. 0 


the hill of the Toltee dynasty. Hist. Ant. Mrj., torn, ii., 1>- 7- I'llil- 
xoohitl allows ;l period of four to six yours to elapse before tln'ir 
at Toll itu ; us usual, this writer is not consistent, with himself in ‘kltoni 
p.l/ts of his work, and places the arrival in various years Mweru p l( |- 
and J015. KuiyjfnjrtiinjJt's Antiq., vol. i.\., pp. ‘i08 v 5.'b. t ■ 

Torquoniadii, always avoidin'' exact dates, *»ives on our patfe an i»h.Twi a 
live years hctuwn the destruction of the Toltee empire ami tin- 
of the ( 'liiehimees, and on another an interval of nine \ n* irs ‘ ,l jJ 
the former event ami the departure from Anunjiiomeeaii. Moftn'q. ^'.j| 
tom. i., ]>]>. 45 (>. <la\i^ero plaees the nmhimee, arrival ni Ami mid< 
1170 . Sf.oria A at. del Mrss/ro, tom. i., p, tom. iv., pp. 'f (l 
rini, in Doc,. Hid. seric iii., tom. iv., p. allows a iup eei m 

years between the Toltee fall and the Chirniineo arrival. 

6 Torqucmada , Munarq . Lai., tom. i., p. 44; Doturtm , in 


Doc. H'd- 
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Having taken leave of his brother Acauhtzin, 
Xolotl started on his journey. Halts were made at 
a number of stations to gather supplies, and when 
canip was broken, settlers were left —generally se- 
lected from among the old and feeble — and their 
jhices filled by fresh recruits. Owing to these de- 
tentions it took the army some time to reach 
(’hocoyan, or ‘place of tears,’ in A mil mac, where 
manv * Toltec ruins were found. After proceeding 
some distance farther, and making several halts, 
Xolotl dispatched the six principal chiefs of Ids army, 
each with an appropriate force, in various directions, 
with instructions to explore the country, and reduce 
the inhabitants, if they found any, to subjection; at 
the same time he recommended these officers to use 
the people kindly, except where they offered resist- 
ance, in which case they were to he treated rs 
enemies . 7 

Xolotl himself proceeded with the body of the 
armv, and after halting in several places, lie finally 
reached 'Pollan, lhit the ancient splendor of the 
Till tec capital was departed, its streets were deserted 
and overgrown with vegetation, its magnificent 
temples and palaces were in ruins, and desolation 
reigned Avhere so lately had been the hum and hustle 
of a mighty metropolis . 8 The site of Tollan being 
too important to be abandoned, Xolotl established 

serie iii., tom. iv., pp. 231-2; Ixflilxorhifl, in Kinffshorouah's Mex. 
A J iht h* v< >|. ix., pp. 337, 373; TV///7o, Hist. Ant. .][</.. turn. ii. , pp. 4, cS-ik 
I'lavij^ro, Sfnria Ant. del Jfcssieo, torn, i., p. 131, expresses his disbeliet 
m the numbers <given.’ Uien no justilie les millions (put lui assignent les 
auteurs; i 1 m out eompris evideinent sons ce chi tire o\um*re les di versos 
( iiiigriit long qui so sueecderont dopuis lors suns iuiernijil ion duns la valh'e 
| Us, l n a iondation du royaume d’Aeolhuacan.’ Brass'- tu\ Hist. A 'at. (' iv 
min. i., p. o()2. 

7 brnsxmr fjives the names of these six chiefs, as: Aealonupl. tpiauthi- 
I'dl, rozgiupuuih, Mitli/.tac, Teepau, and ltzaipiauh, irivintf I xt lil.xochitl 
<|bu lonpumiada as liis authorities; the latler writer, however, Mmtan/. 

, ]>• -14, distinctly affirms that only one chief, Aealmnatl, was 
m advance. 

, ! Gloria Ant. drl Messico, tom. i., p. 134, states that they 

a.< ud I ollan in eighteen montlis from the time of their departure from 
ua<pi ( . moca i L Jxtlilxochitl erives the date as 5 Teepat.1. hunjsburouffh s 
vol. ix., p. 395, 
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some families there, which formed the nucleus of a 
future population. He then continued his march |.„ 
Mizquiyahualan and Tecpan, and finally caine p, 
Xaltoeau, on the shore of the lake of the same 
where he and his followers abode for a long tiim j,’ 
the caves that abounded in that region, and wh 0lv 
they subsequently founded the town of Xob„; or 
Xolotl, which afterwards became a city of consul- 
erable importance in Anahuac. 1 * 

The narrative becomes somewhat confused at 
point, owing to the conflicting accounts of the various 
authorities. It seems, however, that the Chicliinairs 
remained for a long time, several years perhaps, ut 
the settlement of Xoloc, doing little but sending out 
scouting parties to reconnoitre the immediately sur- 
rounding country. Finally, according to the majority 
of the Spanish writers, Xototl dispatched certain 
chiefs on regular exploring expeditions, and sc! out 
himself with his son Nopaltzin and a largo force; jour- 
neying by way of (dempoala, Tepopulco, Oztoloti, 
Cohuacayan, and Tecpatepee, until be reached tin.- bill 
of Atonan. Here lie descried a goodly region lying 
to the south and east, which he at once scut, his son 
Nopaltzin to take possession of, while he returned to 

Xoloc . 9 10 

Nopaltzin wandered for some time from plan to 
place, seemingly making it his object rather t (i search 
for an inhabited country than to take possession oi an 
uninhabited one. .At first bis efforts met with no 
success, notwithstanding be ascended several high 
mountains for the purpose of seeing afar off. A l last 
he came to Tlalamoztoc, whence his view extended over 

9 ' Ef's auteurs sent ‘rt’-m.’nilonient (l’:ic.cor<l pour jiliirer la ilalr ill' o| 

etablissement de 1’an 1070 a lUSO. t^md<iueK-uns ie portent eytirf'Mmd) * 
Tan JddS.’ ‘ aujoitrd'hni village de fort pen *• 

a i‘2 1. environ an nnrd de Mexico, et a 3 I. «iu Jar dc* S;m -< 'risunal.^ ^ j 
autre explient ion met <eUe JoeaJite au pied d’une rolJine, a am* P* m 1 
ron v(*rs It* uord do XaUocan.’ Hmssrur dc Jioru'/>onnj, j 

tom. ii. , }>. 211. Str also, Ynj*ui , Hist. Ant. Mrj., ton). ii-.J’P- ,s o wr 

10 J'rnijmala was twelve leagues north of Mexico; Teprpnk* 
foui leagues farther east. Torque matt a. Mo naty. hid., tom. i., p- '*'• 
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the country toward Tlazalan, and Culhuacan valley , 11 
and Chapultepec, on the other side of the lake; 
throughout this region smoke arose in various places, 
denoting the presence of human inhabitants. With- 
out loss of time, the prince returned to his father with 
the news of his discovery, passing the ruined city of 
Teotihuacan on his way. Xolotl had in the mean- 
time visited the large To] tec city of Cuhuac (Culhua- 
oan?), and had also received information of Toltec 
settlements on the coast and in the interior. A con - 
sultation was hold, and it was decided that Tultitlan 
was the most eligible site for a capital. Accordingly 
Xolotl left Xoloe in tlie care of a governor and pro- 
ceeded to that region and there founded Tenavocan 
opposite Tezcueo, on tlie other side of tlie lake . 12 

Brasseur’s version of these events is somewhat dif- 
ferent. He does not mention Xolotl’s expedition to 
the hill of A ton an, though he does not omit to relate 
that 'Pol tec settlements were described from that ele- 
vation hy the recon noitering parties sent out from the 
Chichimec camp at Lake Xaltocan; neither does he in 
any wav refer to Nopaltzin’s journey, at his father’s 
comma, ml, to Tlalamoztoc. The reason of this differ- 
ence is that according to Brasseur’s version Nopal tziu 
was not the son of Xolotl, the first Chichimec em- 
peror hut of Amaeui, one of six great chiefs, who were 
the first to follow in the successful invaders’ wake, this 
they did not do, however, until after Xolotl had estab- 
lished himself at Tenayocan , 13 It seems that this 
Amaeui has been confounded throughout with Xolotl 
by the majority of the Spanish chroniclers; in their 
version of the events which followed the founding of 
Jenayocan, during a period of nearly two hundred 

hn r ^ orc l ucwm( ki, Monarq. Inc/., tom. i., p. *13, writes Tlatzalau ami Oovo- 

Yl l'\mn<lcd 1 1 *20, Vn/tia, Hist. Ant. My., tom. ii., p. 12. Ixtli/xorhirl, in 
ntnysfjorottyh's' Me.x. Antiq vol. ix. f p|>. 'lurquantuht, Monttrq. 
t<»m. i., pp. 42 - 4 . 

Cortex Xolotl, tjui fait partio do la roll. do AT- Aul»in, doiine posi- 

mont Amaoui pour pore et pour proddccsMUir do Nopall/in. Jjraasnu 
iL ’vHfbonrg, Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii. , p. 224. 
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years, the deeds of the former arc all ascribed to tin; 
latter, or at least the narrative is continued without 
any break, and no mention is made of any change of 
king's. 14 

The Spanish writers relate that the chiefs of whom 
Amacui was one were attracted to Anahuac by the im- 
ports which reached them of Xo loti’s unopposed inva- 
sion, and of the richness of the land that he had appro. 
printed. 15 IT pen their arrival in Anahuac they respect- 
fully asked the Chichimec king’s permission to sottk 
near him, and to hunt in his newly acquired territory. 
Xolotl evinced no jealousy, but welcomed the nc\v 
comers with generous hospitality; doubtless the poli- 
tic monarch saw that such arrivals could not fail to 
strengthen his position, as all who came were prettv 
sure to acknowledge his supremacy and ally them- 
selves to him, as chief of all the (Jbiehimees. From 
what source Amacui derived the influence which he 
afterwards used for his own aggrandizement is not 
known; it could scarcely have been from his personal 
power as a prince, because we are told that the num- 
ber of his followers was small; but at all events, 
whatever were the means he used, he succeeded, at 
Xolotl’s death, in getting elected to the throne. 1,1 
This being in all probability the true version, the 
events that are now to he recorded may be regarded 
as happening in the reign of Amacui, or Anne li 
Xolotl, as he was stv hid on his accession. 

One of the first acts of the new king, whom we may 
call Xolotl 1 1., was to remove from his capital at Jc- 
nayocan and take up his residence at Quauhvacac. 
at the foot of the mountains of Tezcuco. Calling 

14 “Xolotl etant le titre du chef principal de* Cliichiineques, il convciar 
a l’lin aussi bien quVt i'autro. Tout concourt, (Tail lours, a piouver quo 
dans le Xolotl des auteurs, il v a eu divers personages; cYst le seal ill0 . u, | 
d’expliquer cetfc longue vie de pres de deux cents ans (jn’ils lui accorded ■ 
Brasarur fhi Bottrboun/, Hist. Nat. (Jin., tom. ii., p. ‘224. , 

i'* Torque Mututrq. Dal., tom. i., pp. 46-7; Ixthlochitl, m 
borough , vol. ix., pp. 33P-40; Vnjtia , Hint. Ant. Mtj. y tom. ii , \\\~.J 
Boturini , in Doc. Ilist. Mcx. t serie iii., tom. iv., p. ‘23*2; Velanccrt , 

Max . , nfc ii,, ]>. 14. 

10 Brasscur de Bour hoary, Hist. Nat . Cir torn, ii., pp- *224-6. 
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his chiefs together, ho next proceeded to take 
formal possession of the country. The ceremony, 
winch consisted in discharging arrows towards the 
cardinal points, and in burning wreaths of dry grass, 
and scattering the ashes towards the four quarters, 
was performed in the royal presence at a great num- 
ber of places; the spots selected being generally the 
summits of mountains. He also dispatched four lords, 
with the necessary forces, in the direction of the four 
quarters, instructing them to take possession of the 
country along their route, hut not to disturb the Tol- 
tecs, except those who offered resistance, who were to 
1)0 subjected by force. "Either the progress made by 
these four expeditions must have been very slow, or 
the extent of country traversed by them must have 
been very great, for we are told that they did not re- 
turn until four years after their setting-out. The most 
populous Toltec settlements were found at Culhuacan, 
Quauhtitenco, Chapultepee, Totol topee, Tlazalan, and 
Tepoxomaco, all ruled by lords, and at Cholula, where 
two priests held the reigns of government. 17 . The 
name of the ruler at Chapultepee was Xitzin, with 
bis wife Oztaxoehitl and a son; 18 at Tlazalan was 
Mitl with liis wife Cohuaxochitl, 19 and two sons, 
Pixahua and Axopatl," 0 who, instructed by their 
father, afterwards revived the art of working in 
metals; at Totol topee were Nacaxoc, his wife, and 
his son Xiuhpopoca; at Tepoxomaco were Cohuatl, 
ms wife, and his son Quetzalpopoca; at Cholula 
ruled Ixeax, the issue of the adulterous connection of 
the pontiff with the high -priestess of the Coddess of 
Water. All these princes hastened to acknowledge 

li ‘Porquo fm* mm do las quo mCnos padeeieron oil ol cslrsigo pasado. 

1 Wst. Ant. Mri tom. ii., }>. 18. 

. . h or<jucma<la, Monar([. Ind tom. i.. p. 44, spells tlii^ ruler's name 
, ; am > whirh, says Brasseur, les trois lievres, do Cith 9 qui est 

[ s i»Ku] i c r, au pluriel CM in. S’a^it-il iri d’un soul individo on do trois du 
, CM in, cite aillcurs coniine celui d’nne famillo celMne do laquelle 

cmhucat deseendre les Alcohuas?’ Hist. Nat . Cii\, tom. ii., 1>- -W. 

20 j 'CwcndantR du -rand Nnuhyotl.’ TO. 
spoiled Acxopal by Brasseur. 
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the supremacy of Xolotl II., though without actually 
paying him homage. Besides this, the four |,, r( j s 
who had been dispatched to the four quarters, an- 
nounced on their return that they had visited a 
great number of places, among which were Tehuan- 
tepec, Guatemala, and Goazacoalco . 21 

The invaders had hitherto met with no opposition 
from the few Toltecs who were left in Anahuac- 
their plans had all been e dec ted deliberately and 
slowly, but surely and without any trouble. Matters 
having now begun to assume a settled aspect, tlm 
Chichinier king at once turned his attention to a par- 
tition of lands among the nobles who had accompa- 
nied him and assisted his enterprise, and, as is usual 
in such cases, he dispensed with a free hand that 
which of right was not his to give. To each lord he 
assigned a defined section of the* territory and a. 
certain number of dependents, with instructions to 
form a town, to be named after its founder .- 2 Toltcc 
cities retained their original names, and orders were 
issued that their inhabitants should not ho interfered 
with, nor intruded upon by Ghichimcc settlers. One 
of the most thickly settled districts was that lying 
north and north-east of Tenayooan, named (.hichi- 
mecatlalli, or ‘land of Chichi mens.’ Within its boun- 
daries were the towns of Zaeatlan, Quauhchinanco, 
Totol tepee, Atotonilco. Settlements were also fm mod 
on the coast, the whole extent of country appropri- 
ated l>v the Chichimecs being, according to Ixllil- 
xoehitl, over two hundred leagues in circumluiemT/ 
It was about this time that Xolotl II., as supreme 

** Vcytt'n, Hist, Ant . Mrj. , tom. ii., pp. 17-10; Txflilxarbitl , in Awffv 
borouqh , vol. ix . , pp. 333-4, 330; Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. 0)in. 

i., pj>. 220- S. . 

‘ impart idla pnr las sniosidades, onevas, y rincones de Fn s'fianias 
proportiomindola a la eaza.’ (Irauadns \J (Jalrr.7, Tanks 1' 

Brassrur dc Honrhovry, Hist, Eat. (dir., tom. ii., pp. -3 2 3. . 

23 For names of places peopled }>y the (’hichimees see Ixthlxonia » 
Kinr/sborowjh , vol. ix., pp. 400, 200. See also Id., }>]>. 330. g r j 

Torffur.rno.tfa , Monarg, lad., tom. i., p. 43; (Jlarigrro, Stan" an . _ 
Mfissic.o, tom. i., p. 131; Vrytia , Ilist. Ant . Mtj., tom. ii., pp- 1* ' 

ccrt, Tat fro 3/r.r., pt ii., pp. 12-13. 
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ruler, assumed the title of Huey Tlatoani Chichi- 
ineeatl Tecuhtli, ‘great lord and king of the Cliichi- 

>24 

mecs. 

At this juncture it will be necessary to glance 
at the state of affairs in Culhuacan . 23 it lias been 
related how Topiltzin, when he fled from Anahuac, 
left Culhuacan, the most populous of the Toltee 
settlements at the time of the fall of the empire, to 
the care of Xiuhtemoe, an old relative, who was to 
act as a kind of honorary king, or regent, and as such 
receive obedience and tribute. The Toltee monarch 
also entrusted to Xiuhtemoe the charge of his son 
J'oehotl, then an infant, with instructions that the 
voting prince should be sent to the village of Quauh - 
titenco, situated in a forest near the ancient capital, 
and there brought up in secrecy and in ignorance of 
his royal birth. Another of Topiltzin’s relatives 
named Oocauhtli, who was married to Ixmixueh and 
had a son called Acxoquauh, seems also to have assist- 
ed Xiuhtemoe in governing Culhuacan, or at least to 
have had great influence there . 215 

.For a, number of years Xiuhtemoe continued to 
govern Culhuacan with much wisdom, and the pro- 
vince flourished wonderfully under his prudent ad- 
ministration. He never attempted to claim any other 
title than ‘father,’ and was well beloved by his sub- 
jects. In the meantime Pochotl, Topiltzin’s son, 
grew to be a young man, of a suitable age to be asso- 
ciated with Xiuhtemoe, according to his father’s di- 

t!1 To which his descendants aihlod Ifuaetlatohuani, ‘lord of the world. ’ 
h'fltlxoclutl, in K uHjsboromjh, vol. i x., p. 451. 

l lie inhabitants of this province wore known as Culhuas, and are 
not to he confounded with the Aeolhuas, notwithstanding many of the old 
writers make no distinction between the two peoples. 

2li Veytia writes the names of those who governed ai Culhuacan; Xiuh- 
hmpoc, with his wife Ozolaxocliitl, and son Nanhyotl; and CufauhtJix with 
'is wife 1 xinixuch and son Aoxoenauh. Hist. Ant. /I Ary., tom. ii., jr IS. lor- 
M'n’inada writes them respectivelv : Xiuhthemal, Oceloxroch, < oyol; Co- 
‘"Mill! li, Yhuixoch, Acxoquauh. M'oiwrq. hid., tom. i.. p. 4f». Boturini 
wnt(‘s : Xiuchtimatl, Oooloxochitl, Coyotl; Cocoahtli, Yhyozociitl, Acxo- 
M'lauhtli. Dor. I fist. Mc.x . , serie iii . , tom. iv., p. ; IxffilxochHl , in 
Ai,i< jdwroif(;fi f vol. ix., p. 333. 
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rections. Xiuhtemoe seems, however, to have boon 
in no hurry to draw the prince from his obscurity 
What his object, was in this delay, is unknown; it 
would appear at first sight as if he was scheming f or 
the succession of his own son Nauhyotl, but Jus patn'_ 
otic conduct and loyal character seems to render snob 
a cause improbable. At all events Pochotl was still 
at Quauhtenanco where Xhditemoc died. 

His son Nauhyotl, a prince well liked by the people 
immediately seized the throne, and being of a more 
ambitious disposition than his father, lost no time in 
assuming the royal titles and in causing himself t.<> 
be publicly proclaimed king and crowned with all f| U! 
rites and ceremonies saered to the use of the Toltec 
momuvhs, lining the third of the name on the throne 
of Culhuacan. According to Brasseur, two princes, 
Acxocjuauh and Nonolnmlcatl, were admitted in some 
way to a share in the government . 27 

This hold act of usurpation 28 met with little or no 
outward opposition, notwithstanding it was wei! 
known that Pochotl still lived. This was doubtless 
due to the critical state of affairs in Culhuacan at 
the time of Xiuhtemoc’s death. The Chichimocs 
were steadily increasing in power; Xolotl seemed dis- 
posed t<> adopt a more decided policy toward the Tol- 
tees than his predecessor, and it might at any moment 
he necessary to check his encroachments. In ibis 
condition of things it was natural that the energetic 

27 Brasseur states that. according to the Co/hx CJuriirt1/>r>f>on Arxo- 
quauh was a younger brother of Nauhyotl; wo have already "ven this 
prince spoken of, however, ah the son of Cocuiihlli, Xiuhtomoe’s a^onaic; 
see note *2(3. Xonohualcal), says Brasseur, was, wirlmut doubt, \auh\otl * 
ehlest son. ‘C-Vst ee qui parait d'apres la maniere dont ec juMiec sum-ila 
au t.rone apres Hiictzin, avant Achitonietl on Anieyal.’ Hint. Ac/. Cu m ., 
tom. ii., p. ‘222. 

28 Brasseur, Hist. Nat . Civ., tom. ii., p. 12*22, objecting to the term usiu- 
pation in this connection, writes: ‘La loi tolteque excitant <lu sang supfchC 
tout prince qui se niontrait d’avance iucapahie do Focmmer. t'Vrait l )r<,i '‘^ 
blement le <*as oil se trouvait Pochotl. Ixtlilxochitl ct Yeytia, qui 
Nauhyotl d’usurpation, avaient oublie ou ignoraieiit la loi de sU( ‘ r( ^ M<)tl 
tolteque.’ it in not prohahh*, however, that Topiltziu cither forgot «u "*** 
ignorant of the Toltec. law of succession, when lie directed that hi* ht> 
should he associated with Xiuhtemoe when he came of suitable age. 
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Nauhyotl, who had been brought up at court under 
the immediate care and instruction of his politic father, 
should be a more acceptable and fitting king than 
Pochotl, who had been brought up in total ignorance 
of the duties of a prince, and even of his own rights. 
Nevertheless, there were some who murmured secretly 
on seeing Topiltzin’s son defrauded of his rights, and 
Nauhyotl being aware of this discontent, determined 
to set' the public mind at rest. He accordingly sent 
for Pochotl, publicly acknowledged him as the de- 
scendant of the Toltec kings, declared his intention 
of leaving the crown to him at his death, and gave 
him the hand of his young and beautiful daughter Xo- 
chipantziif® in marriage, all of which proceedings met 
with general approval both from the people and from 
Pochotl himself, whose unexpected elevation does not 
seem to have rendered him very exacting.™ 

Favored by the peaceful, non- interfering policy of 
Xolotl 1., the Toilers at Oulhuacan had increased rap- 
idly in wealth and population. Xolotl 1 1. seems to 
have grown impatient of this rivalry, and to have de- 
termined to define the position of (mlhuaean and 
assert his own supremacy in Amilniao without farther 
delay. Of the way in which he accomplished this 
end there is move than one version. 

According to Veytia and others, he informed Nauh- 
yotl that by right of the cession of the land of Ana- 
huae made to the monarch of Amnquemecan by To- 
|»iltzin, al ho should require him to do homage and pay 
a small tribute to the Chichimec empire in recogni- 
tion ol its supremacy ; this done, he would recognize 

. . 2J Also called Texocliipantzin. Torquemada gives Hie name of Pochotl s 
M1I ° f luitzi tziliii, though whether he refers to the same lady is not certain. 

* fad., tom. i., p. 50. 

10 Hist. Ant.. Mrj . , tom. ii., pp. 18--J3: LvtlUvorluU , in Kings- 

»>ro ntjh.'s .1 Her: A n fit/., vol. ix,, p. ;U0; Jirassntr dc J>u urban r<j, HtsL Nat. 
tom. ii, 7 pp. 

'*! Tiie reader will recollect that Vevtia affirms that Tnpill/’m Acxitl fled 
° "}* ^jda-tive Acauhtzin, brother of Xolotl 1., ami ceded (» him hi* right 

t!l Analniae. 
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him as king’ of the Toltecs. To this demand Nan}), 
yotl answered haughtily that Toltee kings acknowl- 
edged no superiors but the gods, and paid tribute to 
no earthly sovereign. Xolotl I., lie added, had been 
permitted to enter Anahuac and people it, because lie 
had done so peaceably. Topiltzin’s cession was i>j. 
valid, and he, Nauhyotl, merely governed durin g t l.u) 
minority of the rightful heir of Pochotl, now de- 
ceased, and had no power to dispose of any rights to 
the land . 10 

Such a reply could have but one effect on the fierce 
Chichimec. lie resolved to crush his rival at once 
before he became too strong, and for this purpose gave 
orders to Nopaltzin to advance without delay against 
Culbuaean. In the meantime Nauhyotl was not idle. 
A number of canoes were brought out to defend tin; 
water-line, and he himself issued forth at the head of 
a force which, though greatly inferior to tin* (.'hiehi- 
mec army in point of numbers, attacked the enemy 
without hesitation, and succeeded in maintaining the 
field valorously until evening. Gradually, however, 
Nopaltzin’s numbers began to tell, until at length the 
Toltecs were routed. The Chichimecs then entered 
Culbuaean without difficulty, despite its advantageous 
position. The carnage was immediately suspended 
and no disorder allowed. The Toltecs had suffered 
great loss, and among the slain was Nauhyotl, wince 
death was deeply deplored by his subjects and regret- 
ted by the conquerors. 

.Nopal t-zin gave orders that the dead king slnmld he 
buried with all the usual honors, and after leaving a 
garrison in the town, departed to carry the news oi 
his success to his father. This battle was the lirst 

32 According to Masseur, these or .similar overtures occurred hi •!>' 
reijrn of Xolotl I. Xololl's ambassadors, ], ( . says, ‘avaiont pl‘ IS '* 
fois prossont i Xinlilomal a «;i; sujet, mais eeluiei, tnm prudent v\ n,ul ( / 

sa pa trio, appudiendant, sans doute, do rciidrc. los ( liirliimtMpies tro]* 
sunts, avail, constamineut elude ses propositions on faisant vajoir u*s < 10 
de Poclmtl, a <]ui soul il apparfiendrait de prendre line (Incision d’ 111 , 1 ' ^ sj , 
mature delicate, une fois qu’il aurait etc mis eu possession du twin’- 
Nal. Civ., tom. ii., p. 221. 
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iu which the Chichimecs had engaged since tlveir ar- 
rival in Analmac, and Nopaltzin was much praised for 
its successful issue by Xolotl. The Chichimec emperor 
now proceeded in person to Culhuacan, to assure the 
inhabitants of his good will and to receive their lioui- 
jto-o. Pochotl’s first-born, Achitometl, then only five 
years of age, was solemnly proclaimed king, with the 
condition that he should pay yearly a small tribute in 
iish to the Chichimec government. After this ami- 
cable arrangement, the intercourse between the two 
nations became daily stronger, to the no small benefit 
of the Chichimecs. 33 

Torquemada gives another account of tiro events 
which led to the war. Itzmitl, who succeeded to tire 
lordship of Coatlichan on the death of his father 
Tzontecoma, bad a son named Huetzin by Malinal- 
xochitl, daughter of Cozcaquauhtli of Mamalihuasco, 34 
for whom he was anxious to secure a temporary re- 
gency until he should iu natural course succeed to the 
government of Coatlichan. Relying on a promise 
made by Xolotl I. to Tzontecoma, Itzmitl asked Xolotl 
1 1 . to award his son a lordship, and pointed to Cul- 
lntaeuu as available since it was an unappropriated 
Toltee settlement, to which he had a certain right 
from the marriage of Tzontecoma with a member of 
its royal family. Xolotl informed Achitometl, a grand- 
son of Nauhyotl, of his wish that Huetzin should 
stay with the king of Culhuacan until he succeeded 
to his own inheritance. 35 Achitometl, pretending to 
iavor the project, immediately sent information to 
Nauhyotl, who at mute took steps to secure himself. 
Xolotl paid a visit to Culhuacan to make formal 

* 5 ear 1 141. Vcytia , Hint. Ant. Me/., loin, ii., )»]>. 30-5. 984 to 1190. 

hjiulsoc./ufl, in Kintjsbormttjh's Mcx , And vol. i\., jij>. 209, 312-3, 390, 

1 l ei/ttn, Iftsf. Ant. J/r/., tom. ii., ]>}>. 45-0. According to Prussian, 
V * ■**'■•> tom. ii., p. 23S, tliis lady wa s the eldest daughter of Po- 

1 L<> . r , ^ zontocoma was one of the Aeolliua chiefs, as will he seen hereafter. 

y 1 lie meaning of this reouest is not clear. It. was prohuoly Xolotl s 
< (1 sRH‘ to get Huetzin into Culhuacan under pretense of learning Hie art of 

1 1 uncut though it would seem he might have done tliis at his fathers 
<ouit— and then by some stralegem place him upon the throne. 
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arrangements for the reception of his protdge, and 
was received with the most friendly assurances. J;,^ 
when Huetzin arrived, after the departure of Xolotl 
an armed force opposed his entrance, and lie procipj.’ 
lately retreated. This breach of faith caused a war 
which resulted in the death oJ* Nauhvotl, and tin' 
elevation of Huetzin to the throne. ■“ 

Brasseur’s relation of these events, partly derived 
from the manuscripts to which he had access, (lilfcs 
from t he others in some particulars, though it gene- 
rally agrees with Torquemada’s account. Aceor<jin<>- 
to this writer, Huetzin, who, it is hero slated, was 
Poehotl’s grandson on the mother’s side," 7 coveted and 
endeavored to obtain the crown of (’ulhuacan prior (u 
the arrangement made between his father and Xolotl. 
To gain this end he had, on account of his descent, 
the assistance of the Acolliuas, who were at all times 
disposed to reestablish the original Toltee. dynasty, 
and the sympathy of Xolotl I 1. and his son Nopaltzin, 
who were of course inclined to favor anv scheme that 
would cripple Nauhvotl. The king of (Jullmacan de- 
feated lluetzin’s plans for the time, however, hv pro- 
claiming’ Achitnmctl Pochotl’s eldest son, ly the 
princess Xochi[)autzin, and conse‘<|uently Nauliyotl's 
grandson as his successor, thus restoring the ancient 
dynasty, and doing away with the pretext under whnli 
the pretender had won so much sympathy. It seems 
that the claims of Huetzin met with no farther notav 
until the death of Quauhtexpotlatl, a son of Nauhvotl 
11.. who had accompanied his father into exile, and 
after his death had returned to Culhuaean and been 

3l Tnrqiti ntmht , ALrntrq. hit?., tom. pp. 57-S. Txtlilxo. hill and V (A- 
l.iil "i\e a dilfcivnt \e.Mon of this allnir of ilnet/in’s. hzmitl, or l^ 1111 *- 
(known also as Tlazoxin, or Tlacoxiinpii) proceeded to Tezcifc), whrn 
Xolotl was superintcudm" tin* construction of a palace ami garden. am 
reminded him of a promise of extra favors made to Tzontcmina. hv van <> 
compensation for the inferior hride which he hud horn compelled ’ 

whereupon Xolotl g ave the lordship of Topet lao/t.oc to his son Hj !( ' /,u ' 
This occurred, says Veytia, in 1207, more than 00 years alter the< ]' 'l'' 1 
can war. Hist . Ant. AJ<j., tom. ii., pp. 40-7; Kingshorough's 
vol. ix , pp. 311 2. 

37 See note 34. 
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associated with Nauhvotl ITT., the present king. 
(] pon the death of this pnuee, which occurred in 
1129, Xolotl entered into an agreement with the lord 
of Ooatliehan to procure for Huetzin, the son of the 
latter, Quauhtexpotlatl s share in the government of 
(.'ullniacan. Hence followed the struggle, detailed 
hy Torquemada, which resulted in ITuetzin’s elevation 
to the throne he had so long coveted. 38 

A digression is necessary at this point, in order 
to refer to the traditional arrival in Anahuae of the 
Nalmatlaca tribes, which occurred at irregular in- 
tervals during a period extending from the early 
years of the Ohichimoc occupation down to, and a 
little hevond, the events recorded above. 

The original homo of the Nahuatlacas was Aztlan, 
the location of which has been the subject of much 
discussion. 39 The causes that led to their exodus 

Urasscur, /fist. Nat. dr., tom. ii., pp. 237-51. 

Aztlan ‘etait situde an nord-ouest do In Californio. .. .(Vest 1\>- 
pinion d’uii grand nombre d’eerivains. M. Aubin oroifc qu‘il habitaient la 
pcninsule appolee aujourd’hui la basso Californio, et <pie la etait Aztlan.’ 
Urasscur dc Hourhoury, Hist. Nat. Che tom. ii., p. 292. Hmuboldl, Vues, 
tom. ii., ]). 179, and Et>sai Pol., tom. j., {>.53, followed by Condra, in Pres- 
cott , Hist. f nm [ . Mcx., tom. iii., ]>p. b-7, 19, place Aztlan north of 42* N. hit . ; 
Roster, Pre-liist. Races, pp. 340-1, Yetancvrt, Tcatro Mcx., pt ii., p. 20, re- 
fer to the account of Onatc’s explorations in New Mexico, Hoc. Hist. Mix., 
sme iii., tom. i\\, pp.32, 47-8, 111-12, 025, and point to the golden Copalla, 
with its rumored A ztee-sj leaking people. See also, Acosta, Hist, dc las 
} ud., p. 454; Schoolcraft's Arch., vol. i., ]*. OS; Rnxton , in Nou relics 
An mdes dcs Voy. , 1850, tom. exxvi., p]>. 40-9. Foiilaine, lint*' the World 
‘teas Peopled, pp. 149-50, reminds us that the Aztec tl sound is found in the 
N. W., and considers the mounds in the N. F. to he evidences of Aztec 
wanderings. Picker lug's Races, in IP S. Ex. Ex., vol. i\\, ]>. 41 ; V heralier , 
MxKp/c, pp. 54-5. Prichard, Nat. llist. Man, \ol. ii., pp. 511-10, regards 
the Maquis in Arizona as the most northern Aztec remnants. Clavigero, 
htuna Aut. del Mcssico, tom. i., pp. J 50-9, places Aztlan north of the 
t olorado River, in accordance with some maps of the 10th century, and 
regards this stream as tlie water said to have been crossed <>n the migra- 
tion, whilst Boturini, Idea, pp. 120-8, holds this to he the <»ulf of Cali- 
ioniia. Carbajal Espinosa, Hist . Max., tom., i., i>]>. 298, 301; Rats, Com - 
jxiid. Hist. Mcx., p. 11. Orozco y Berra, Gcoyrafia, pp. 79-82, 134-5, 
traces Nalmatlaca routes north of Mexico. Duran, Hist. Indms, MS., . 
Vj 111, i » ( *ap. 3, looks to Florida for the ancient home. Mcmlicta, Hist. 
ji !' •' ]>■ HI, identities Aztan with the later Chicomoztoc, like Acosta 
Buran, hut locates it in the Jalisco region. Bartlett's J*ers. Aw., vol. 
)]■' F -83. Veytia, Hist. Ant. Mej tom. ii., p. 91, ventures a little 
,lor fh, to Sonora; see also, Mbllhauscn, Rciscn, tom. ii., pp. 113-55. 
' allatiI h hi Amer. Ethno. Soc.. Transact., vol. i., p. 128, considers Aztlan 
Vol. V. 20 
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from that country can only bo conjectured ; 40 but they 
may be supposed, however, to have been driven out 
by their enemies, for Aztlan is described as a land 
too fair and bounteous to be left willing-ly in the 
mere hope of finding a better . 41 The native tradi- 
tion relates that a bird was heard for several days 
constantly repeating the word tihui, tihui, nieanin.-- 
‘let us go,’ ‘let us go.’ This, Huitziton, foremost, and 
wisest among the Nahuatlaca chiefs, took to be a 
message from the gods directing the people to seek 
a new home. In making a declaration of such mo- 
ment he needed the support of another influential 
man. He accordingly persuaded another chief called 
Tecpatzin, who at first seemed sceptical, that the 

to have been near Culiacan, but on p. 205, ami in Noun* lies Annals <L$ 
Vot/., 1851, tom. oxxxi., p. 281, he seems to favor the more direel mail], 
Cabrera, Tcafru, pp. 91-0, advances some argument for its location in Chi- 
apas, See also, Muller, Amcrikuniisehe l- r nrfiyioncn, pp. 532-3. Walihrk. 
Voy. Pitt., ]). 45, remarks that the palm-tree on the migration-map indi- 
cates a southern origin, lmt Comlra, in PresroU, Wat. Cony. Mis., tom. 

1 iii., p. 7, considers that this may he a thoughtless insertion of tin* painter. 
See remarks on pp. 210-18 of tins volume, and pm 0<sl*4, 788-9 of vol. jv. 
For further remarks on position of Aztlan, and origin of Nahuatlacas, 
see: X or mov'd Ramble# in- Yuc. pp. 250-7 ; Buschmaun, Ortsnamcn , ]>. 
54, et scq., lh'wt&rur de Bourhoury, Esyaissc-s, pp. 27-8; Id. , Hist. Xnt. 
Civ., tom. ii., pp. 191-7; Id., Pupal Vn/t , pp. elxxxiii.-cxcvi. ; Bradford's 
Amcr. Antiy.. pp. 203-5; lluxton's Advcn. Alex., pp. 192-4; Cmmnofs 
Apaches , pp. 89-90; Grey efs Coni. Prairies, vol. i., p. 284; Smith's Jhtnuni 
Species, up. 252-3; Mayer s Me x. Aztec, etc., vol. ii., p. 323. 

40 Gallatin, Amcr. tithno. Sue., Transact ., vol. i., ]). 205, thinks they 
may have had a share in the dismemberment of the Toltoe empire, orirav 
have seized the opportunity offered hy the Toltee emigration to ent »' uito 
the deserted lands. Cabrera states that they were driven from Aztlan. 
Tealro , p. 94. 

41 l>uran gives the description of Aztlan given hy Cueuhoontl to Monte- 
zuma the elder: ‘Nuestros Padres moraron cjl equel felice y dielmso Imgar 
que lhumiron Aztlan, que qiiiere deeir “ Planeura.” Far este, J uigur cay u» 
gran Cerro en medio del agua, que llainahan Culhnacan, por one t ie.iic la 
puiita algo retuerta hdeia abaio, y a esta causa so llama Cullniacaii, <l n( ) 
qn»ere deeir “Cerro tuerto,” En. cste, Ccrro hahia unas hocus o cue min <> 
con ca\ i dados doude habits! ron nuestros Padres v Abuelos por machos 

alii tuhieron mueho deseanso dehajo de cste Nombre Mexitin y Aztc^a- 
alii gozuhait de mueho cantidad de Patos, de todo genero de gazw*s; < < 
cuerhos marines, y (hillinas de agua, y de Gallarotas; gozahan del 
. y melodia de los IVijaros de las ealxizas coloradas y am aril las; goznmi) - 
inuchos difereueias de grandes v lieriuosos Pcscados; gozaron de graa 
cura de arholedas, que hahia por aquellas riheras, y de Fuenles 
de sauces yde Sabinas ydc A 1 isos grandes y hennosofl; andahan r j! 

y hacian camcllones en que sernbraban maiz, chile, to mates, , r * 
soles, y de todo genero de semillas de las que comemos , 9 &c. Uist im 
MS., torn, i., cap. 27. 
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bird’s note was nothing less than a divine message, 
an d the two announced it as such to the people . 42 

Whether all the numerous tribes into which the 
JXTahuatlacas were divided, left Aztlan at the same 
time, or, if not, in what order they left, it is impos- 
sible to tell. It seems, however, that after several 
years’ wandering, a number of them were together 
at a place called Chicomoztoc, the famous ‘seven 
oaves .’ 43 The little that is known- of their wander- 
ings before reaching this point will be found in the 
next chapter, in connection with the Aztec migra- 
tion. 

The list of tribes settled at Chicomoztoc at this 
time comprises only seven according to most authors. 
They are named for the most part after the locality 
in which they subsequently settled in and about Ana- 
hnae, and are as follows: the Xochimilcas, Chak-as, 
Tepatiecs, Acolhuas, Tlahuieas, Tlascaltecs, and Aztecs 
or Mexicans; to which some writers add the Tarascos, 
Matlaltzincas, Malinalcas, Cholultecs, Huexotzincas, 
Cuitlahuacs, Mizquicas, and Cohuixcas . 44 Some au- 

42 Ramirez, in Garcia y Cuban, A tlns\ Torquanada, Monarq. Tud. tom., 
m l». 78; Clavigcro, S tori a A nt. del M essieo. tom. i., ]>p. 157-8; Vetancvrt, 
Tcatro Mcx., pt ii. , p. 17; Villa Senor y Sanchez, Theatro , tom. i., p. 3; 
Carbajal Espinosa , llist. Mcx., tom. i., pp. 399-300. The date of the de- 
parture is shown by the maps to he Ce Teepatl, which is calculated hy 
Chimalpaiu, Gallatin, Gama, and Veytia to be 10(>4, based on the hypoth- 
csis that the adjustment of the calendar in the yearCe Toe-lit ii, whicli took 
place during the journey, corresponds to 1090. Brasseur would probably 
assign a later date, since he writes: ‘Les aunales mexicaines nous montrent 
genemlerncnt les premieres tribus de cette nation a Aztlan en Tan I Teepatl, 
0)64. 1 Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., p. 292. 

41 Chicomoztoc is placed by Clavigero about twenty miles south of Zaca- 
tecas, but is regarded by Duran, Acosta; and others, as identical with, or 
^ diiin the region of Aztlan. Accordingto Brasseur, llist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., . 
p. 293, they arrived here 1116. Uellwald, in tiniithsonian Ilept., 1866, p. 
•*39, agrees with this date, by making them arrive at Chicomoztoc 26 years 
after their departure from Aztlan, which, he says, took place in 1090. 

V evtia, Hist. Ant. Mcj torn, ii., p. 92, states that they arrived 104 years 
atter their departure. On the Gemcili map Oztotlan, ‘place of grottoes,’ 
given as a place where they halted for a long time, from 160 to 200 years 

leaving Aztlan, and may be the same as Chicomoztoc. Oamargo, in 
^ouvrllcs Annexes tics Voy., 1843, tom. xcviii., p. 145, says that the Tlas- 
! w ^ 1() ‘)- cfior ding to most authors were one of the Nahuatlaca tribes, 

‘iinvert a t Chicomoztoc in the year 5 Tochtli. 

-- r Acosta , Hist de las Ynd ., pp. 455-6; Herrera , llist. Gen., dec. 
l l;> pb. ii., cap. x.; Duran , Hist. Lidias , MS., tom. i., cap. 2; Carbajal 
H l inosa, Hist, Mcx., tom. i., pp. 228, 247; Clavigero, Storia Ant. del Mcs - 
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thors do not include the Aeolhuas and Tepanecs; il() 
importance is, however, to be attached to the tram 
tional tribal divisions of the invading hordes befoiv 
they settled in Anahuac. 

It was at (Ahicomozfcoe that the separation of t] u . 
Aztecs from the rest of the Nahuatlaeas took p]- u . r . 
The tradition relates that while the peoplo w.a,. 
seated beneath a great tree partaking of a meal ;i 
terrible noise was suddenly heard to issue from tj u . 
summit of the tree; the idol which stood upon the 
altar at its foot then called the chiefs of the Aztec 
tribe aside and commanded them to order the otlmr 
tribes to depart in advance, leaving the Aztecs at 
Chieomoztoc. The number of tribes that were thus 
sent in advance is not known; Torquemada says 
eight, Acosta and Duran say six , 15 and others greater 
or smaller numbers. 

From the time of the separation we hear link 
more of the Nahuatlaca tribes until we find them 
coming into Analmac and settling in various parts of 
the country. In this manner we hear of the Xoclii- 
mileas, ‘cultivators of flowers,’ coming into the valley 
and occupying a district south of Tezeuoo Lake, where 

fiico, tom. i.. p. 151; lielliruld , in Smithsonnai Pu'pt., 18li(5, p. 55!) ; Tmyu'' 
•mada, Mmiirq. Ltd tom. i., p. 7S; Veiaurert, leu fro M >\>\ , pi. ii.. |>, lr 
Miduliniu, Hist. J/kI/om, in Jenzhuhrta , Gut. dc Hoe., tom. i. f }•]*- 7-!'. 
Pimentel. Cuud.ro, tom. i., p. 151; Pu return his PiUfriuuuje, vol. n ^-1; 
Gemelli Cured, in (Jhurddtrs Col. Voi/ttyr#, vol. iv., p. TS2; /WW"/, 
Vues, torn ii., pp. 1 OS-71; Sahut/uu, Hist . Gen., tom. iii., lib. V b ;) - 
Brasscur do Bourbon rg gives as tin* tribes Unit left Aztlan: tin* llnexotziii- 
eas, Chaleas, Xoeliimileas, (Juitlahuaeas, Malinalcas, Chkliinnvas, bp- 
necas, and Matlaltzineas. Hint. Xuf. fV/: M tom. ii., p. 292. 

Mottun/. Lid., tom.i., pp. 7S-9; ftisf.de/us )’nd., |). 45-1; l list. J/uf/ns, 
MS., tom. i., rap. 2. On Boturini’s maj) the hieroglyphs of the eight bib's 
are seen at Chieornoztoe. for tin* last, time; the priests or leaders of dm Az- 
tecs alone pursue the remainder of tlm eonrse. As the A dee Ihemghp 
does not appear to he included among these eight, it might be assumed 
the Aztecs were composed of certain families belonging to one or n |" K: “ 
the eight tribes, hut this does not. appear to he the view takon^ by t he <a 
thurifies. (loudra, in Prise*,//., Uist.Conq . Mix., tom. iii., pp. 2a-(i. reiaa^ 
that the map indicates a consultation of six of the families with th p n 
and the departure of two. The non-recurrence of the tribal biencl) !' 1 
explains by saying that the families are henceforth designated oah ^ ^ 
chiefs who lead them. This map cannot, however, he expected to 
accurate than the sources from which Torquemada, Acosta, am o 
derived their information. 
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they founded Xochiinilco; but all we know of their 
former history is. that they left Aquilazco, their 
original home, which Ave may suppose to have been 
a district of Aztlan, under a chief named Huetzalin, 4 ® 
A \-ho, dying on the journey, was succeeded by Aca- 
tonal, who conducted the tribe as far as the ruined 
city of Tollan and there died, alter having ruled 
twenty-three years. The tribe then proceeded under 
the conduct of Tlahuil Tecuhtli 47 to the Culhuacan 
territory and attempted to settle there, one year after 
the accession of HuetzinA J hit the people of Cul- 
huacan were suspicious of the new comers and drove 
them to the other side of the lake to a place called 
Teyahualco, at the same time forbidding them to settle 
on any part of the lands belonging to the capital. 
For some years the Xochimilcas remained quietly at 
Teyahualco, but in 1.141. Tlahuil Tecuhtli pounced 
suddenly upon Culhuacan, and before its defenders 
could gain their arms he penetrated into the heart of 
the city and sacked it remorselessly. The inhabitants 
soon rallied, however, and not only drove the maraud- 
ers out of the city, hut pursued them as far as the 
site of the ancient city of Ocopetlayuea. Here Tla- 
huil Tecuhtli resolved to establish himself and, with 
the permission of the king of Culhuacan, he forth- 
with founded the city of Xochiinilco, which subse- 
quently became one of the principal places in Ana- 
juiac. 49 The Chaleas settled on the east side of the 
lake of Chaleo and founded a number of towns of 

tjnetzalin according to Rrasseur, who adds: ‘Dans le texte, ii v n ITh- 
1 'fr.ufU't, c,o <{ii i cst, probablement line fauto du copiste. ’ Hist. Is at. ( V r . , 
d., p. 2()8. This chief may possibly be. the same as Hiiitziton. 

\ eytia names this chief Xochiinilco, which lirasseur says Tie pout 
chv T|Ti’iu)e erreur.’ Id., p. ‘J04. 

' 1o fb. Ixtliixocliitl and V eytia place the arrival of the Xochimilcas in 
ntzms reign, Kingsborowjli's ftlrx. Antif/., vol. ix., p. 45S; Htsf. Ant. 
V-i tom. ii., p. 88. Duran says tJiev were the first, to leave ( liicmim/toe, 
Hie third to arrive in Anahuae. This writer gives a numher of places 
’HMuled hyt-hefti besides Xochimilco. Hist. Lidias, MS., tom. i., cap. 

* "i i S{i y y they were the first to arrive. Hist, dr las ) nd. t p. 488. 
f A 'lltia, Hist. Ant. Mcj., tom. ii., pp. 88-9; LctliLrochitl, in Kmgsbor - 
>■ s M r ,/\ A nfiq vol. ix., p. -158; Lrassenr dr Honrbonra, Hist. JV at. 
C "‘ > ii., pp. 263-4. 
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which the principal was Chaleo. For the Tlahuicas 
no room could be found about the lake; they thon>- 
fore proceeded to a district south of Mexico, where 
before long a number of settlements rose around their 
capital Quauhnahuac. 50 Of the other tribes included 
by some authors among the Nahuatlacas, we find the 
Tarascos settled in Michoacan, the Matlaltzincas in the 
province of that name, and extending towards Micho- 
acan; the Malinalcas in the province of Malinalco- 
the Cuitlahuacs in the province of Cuitlahuac; tlie 
Mizquicas in Mizquic; the Cohuixcas in Ouemao. ' 1 
The Tepanecs and Acolhuas become prominent, in 
the affairs of Anahuac at this period, that is, during 
the reign of the Chichimeo emperor Xolotl 1 f 


They were among the numerous bands that con- 
tributed to the overthrow of the Toltee empire, ;md 
are classed by several writers among the N alma tiara 
tribes. 52 One of their chiefs, Tzontecoma of Coatli- 
chan, was, as we liave seen, the grandfather of lluct- 
zin, the present king of Culhuaean. Tin- event 
that brings them into prominent notice at this time 
is their tendering allegiance to Xolotl II. In do- 
ing this they claimed descent from the Chin, 51 il- 
lustrious for nobility of race and for heroic deeds. 
According to many of the Spanish writers the Otoiuis 


50 Now Cuernavaca. 

5 1 Orozro if Burnt, , Gcocfmfia , pp. 92-3, 141-3. 

,5 ’ 2 Many writers who do not directly connect the Acolhuas with die N.v 
huutJacas, assert that they came from the same region, and were <>t tin* 
same race. Clavigero places the ancient home in Tooacolhuaean. near - inm- 
quemecan. Veytia considers them to he the descendants of Toltee colonists 
who were settled along the Pacific coast, Ixtlilxochitl atlinns that lliej 
wore neighbors of the Uneliue Tiapallan Toltecs and of ( ‘hh'liimcc stock. 

53 *<!it in, pluric! d(i Cilh , lievre, Hum apparernment d'une Irihi; du V'|< , 
comme les I^od-Noir, les Serpents, etc/ 7im.s-.vc ur (h>- .Bo'irbounj, Bis. 
Nut. Civ., tom. ii., j». 232. Kins, Compnid. Hist. Mcx. , p. 7, * ;i , vs ' ,l ' 
derived their origin from the family of Citinor Ulcua. Motulima 
the Acolhuas: 4 Rstc noinhre los quedd do un valiente capitan qm* ‘‘"[J' 1 
.... Acoli, quo asi se llama aquei hueso que vd desde e! co<lo hast a cl ■ 
hro, v del mismo Jiucso llamun a) hotnhro Acoli.’ He was very hm'c. a. 
taller than other men. Hist. In,rtio.s\ in lr.azhu.hrtt t, Cot. dc />"'*•• t '' H l 
I>. 11. Honiara, Conti. Mrx., fol. 301, says that they claimed dc-ren 
a valiant chief named Chichimccatlh, who once tied a strap rouno i . 
of (Juet/alcoatl, near the shoulder. This was regarded as a great tea*, 
was said that he that could hind a god could bind all men. 
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came into Andhuac and tendered their allegiance to 
X.olotl II. in company with the Acolhuas and Te- 
panecs. We have already seen, however, that the 
Otonn's were one of the most ancient nations of 
Andhuac, and were there long before the Toltecs; 
this reputed entry of theirs was perhaps nothing 
more than their coming in from the mountains and 
adopting, to a certain extent, a civilized life . 54 The 
story goes that Xolotl II. and his son Nop'altzin were 
flattered by the propositions of these powerful chiefs 
and entertained their guests right royally. Nor did 
the Chichimec monarch delay to confer upon the three 
principal chiefs substantial marks of his favor and 
consideration. To the lord Acolhua with the Tepa- 
necs he assigned several districts south of Tenayocan, 
with Azeapuzalco for a capital, and gave him the hand 
of his eldest daughter, (Juetlaxochitl, in marriage; 
the lord of the Otomfs received the emperor’s second 
daughter, and a district four or five leagues north of 
Azeapuzalco, with Xaltocan for its capital; Tzonte- 
coma, the third chief, a young man, was awarded for 
the Acolhua home a district one league south of 
Tezcuco, with Conti iehan for a -capital, and, as Xo- 
lotl had no more daughters, he v r as given for a wife 
the princess next in rank . 55 It was in compensa- 
tion for this inferior marriage that Xolotl afterwards 
obtained the throne of Culhuacan for Tzontecoma’s 
grandson, Huetzin, according to Torquemada’s account 
given on a preceding page. The three marriages 

• tl Brasscur de Bourbourg says nothing about the O tonus coming in with 
^ K * ‘‘\ r yihuas and Tepaneos at this time. 

, t his, according to Torquemada, Movarq. Tnd., torn, i., }>j>. hi 4, who 
is followed by Brasseur, was Coatetl, daughter of Chalehiuhtlatonac, or 
Jaiidchiuhthinetzin, lord of Chaleo, who, says Brasseur, Hist. XaJ. (' ir ., 
b»m. ii., p. 231, ‘paraK avoir etc I’iik des freres on des libs de TSauhyotl 
A ( voi ding to other authors, Tzonteconia’s bride was named Cihuatefc- 
? m » her father was a Toltcc, lord of Thilmanalco. Mach of these names 
^ s l ,e ^ 0( l in a great variety of wavs. See JxtliLrochitl , i n hmyshnnnajlds 
iVlfx : Antiq., vol. ix., pp. 341, 39a, 4 ,V2; Ye.ytia, Hist. Ant. M>j. y torn, ii., 

' 39-43; ( Uavicfcvo , Si aria Ant. del Mcssico, tom. i., pp. 130-7: Oranad(>$ 
V'//, . Tari J™ Amcr., pp. 19, 142-3; Midler, town, loin, iii., ]>• 45; 

\ 1( * r * A merikanische IJrrelujioncn^ ]>. 520; Villa-S 'n'wr // Sanchez, Fhc.a- 
’ J " ° m> i-i !>• 3; Orozco y Berra , Gcografla, p. 92. 
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were celebrated at Tenayocau with extraordinary 
pomp, and were followed by a succession of jiuldiV 
games, gladiatorial exhibitions., and amusements of 
all sorts, which lasted sixty days. 

It is difficult to say in what relation the Acolhua 
and Tepanee princes stood towards the Chichimec em- 
peror. According to most of the Spanish authorities 
they swore allegiance to Xolotl, and took rank as 
the first vassals of the empire, though they woie 
exempted from payment of tribute. It is liras, st ur* 
opinion, however, that this statement must not 1 H > 
accepted too literally. Nothing, was more jealously 
guarded bv all these peoples than their independent 
and sovereign rights in the land they occupied. At 
the same time, the right of tirst occupation huing 
held sacred hv them, it was natural that the tribes 
that came in after the Uhichimecs, should address 
themselves to Xolotl, before attempting any formal 
settlement. The act of the new tribes was, therefore, 
an observance of international etiquette rather than 
an acknowledgment of vassalage. 5 ' 1 

The settlement of the Acolhua, s and Tepanee* in 
Andhuac resulted in an. improved order of things, and 
in the rapid advance of culture throughout the coiintrv. 
Their comparatively high state of civilization was 
not slow to impart itself to the ruder Chiehimecs, 
who were proud to ally themselves by marriage to 
the polished strangers, and eager to emulate their 
refinement. For the same reasons the name A col- 
li ua soon came to designate the Chiehiniees <>1 the 
capital and surrounding districts. Nor was if the 
people alone who received this impulse imm flic 
new-comers. Xolotl began to perceive that d !lti 
wished to establish a permanent and hereditary mon- 
archy it would be necessary to cure bis fierce nobles 
of their nomadic tastes and habits by giving 
possessions, and thus making it to their interest t<» 
lead an orderly and settled life. To this end F 

^ Bra s scar dc Ikntvhounj, Hint. Nut. Cii torn, ii., |>1>- 
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created a number of fiefs, and distributed them among 
his lords, according to their rank and quality. Those 
| v ing nearest to the centre of the empire wore 
(••ranted to the princes of the royal family, or to chiefs 
of undoubted loyalty; while to the more turbulent 
nobles distant provinces were assigned' 7 


For some time after the accession of Huetzin to the 
throne of Culhuacan, where, the reader will recollect, 
he had been placed by Xolotl 1 1. after the defeat and 
death of Nauhyotl, it seems that Nonohualcatl, Nauh- 
y oil's oldest son, 58 and Aineyal, Poeliotl’s eldest son 
by Nanhyotl’s daughter, were permitted to retain 
their position as heirs to the throne which they had 
enjoyed during the reign of the late king, ihit this 
did not last very long; the ruse by which Ameyal 
had endeavored to frustrate Xolotl s designs upon the 
throne of Culhuacan was not forgotten, and before 
many months had elapsed the young prince was de- 
spoiled of his dignities and cast into prison, where he 
was kept closely confined for several years. 

Although the Toltec element in Anahuae was 
growing weaker every year, and threatened to totally 
disappear in a short time, yet what little there was 
left of it possessed great importance in the eyes of 
Xolotl I 1. The Chiehimee emperor, partly perhaps 
from motives of pride, partly because he saw that 
it would tend to ensure his son’s succession, desired 
nothing so much as to ally Ids family by blood with 
the ancient Toltec dynasty. With this end in view, 
the old monarch had for souk; time been looking’ 


about for a suitable bride for his son Nopaltzin. At 
length the lady was fouiuT in the person of Azcatl- 
xoehitl, sister of Aineyal, and therefore daughter of 
f’ochotl, the son of Topiltzin, the last Toltec king'. 

I bis princess, who was then about twenty-five years 
of age, was possessed of singular beauty and rare 


' hrttsscnr <lv, Bourbonra Hist. Nut. Cn\ , tom. ii., pp.‘.U(>-/. 
-See note 27 . 
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accomplishments, and was withal a model of modest v 
Her father being dead, and her brother in captivity' 
she lived in seclusion with her mother at Tlaxini-J 
loyan, a town on the frontier of Michoacan. Wh.n 
ever dislike the Chichiinec nobles may at first 
had for this alliance, was speedily overcome; the ]) Ull( j 
of the Toltec princess was formally demanded and 
given, and soon afterwards the marriage was celebintid 
with great magnificence. .By this union Nopultzin 
had three sons, Tlotzin Pochotl , 59 who subsequently 
succeeded his father as Chiehimee emperor, .Huizu- 
quen Tochin Tecuhtli, and (Joxanatzin Atenc;itl.® 
When these came of age, their father obtained Tin- 
zatlan from Xolotl for the eldest son to rule, until 
he should succeed to the imperial throne; for the 
second son he obtained a grant of Zacatlan, and for 
the third Tenamitec. Before departing to his fief, 
Tlotzin was married to Tocpacxochitzin, daughter of 
the bird of Quahuatlupal, one of the great chiefs 
that came with Xolotl from Amaquemecan . (!1 

Brasscur states that the tributes of the seigniory 
of Oztoticjme, in the province of Chaleo, were 
granted to Tlotzin at Ids birth ,*' 2 and there the prince 

59 Named also Huetzin, says Brasscur. 

m Veytia, Hist. Ant . M*j. t tom. ii., p. 47, writes the names Tlotzin IV 
cothl, Toxtequihuat.zin, ami Atematzin. Ixtlixoehitl, in 
Alex. An/if/., vol. ix., p. 210, Tlotzinpoehotl, Huixaquenlochintt nMtii, 
Coxunatzin Aieneatl; on p. 342 In* diifers in the following; Toltzin, T< xto- 
quihuatzin, Ateneatzin Apotzoctzin; on p. 305, Tloxtequilmal/.in; <»u [i. 
4<>i, Tlotzinpoehotl, Atzofgoeoltzin, Totzin. Turnunmnla, Mnnnn/. Ifni, 
tom. i., p. 02, Tlotzin, ^.uaiihtequihua, or Toehintemhtli, I’opn/cw ( l*t‘ 
c/f/^ro, Storia Ant. del Messier/, tom. i , p. HI, Apopo/oc. Nnpaifzin had 
also another son, mimed Tenamnualtzin, who in later years pi'c hind 
tronlde to the emperor (^uinantzin, and who, according to lie* Spain^i 
authorities, was a bastard. Brasscur, however, finds reason h> ^ 1 V* 
that this prince was Nopaltzin’s legitimate son by a former marriage. Jha. 
Nat. cVe., tom. ii., p. 251. o r 

01 irtliUuchitU in Ki tty shorn r/gh's Mex. Autiq vol. ix., pp* H-- ^ ,t) ' 
452; Veytia , Hist. Ant. Mej . , tom. ii., pp. 47-9; Turqurnntda, A'niani. 
Ind., loin, i., p. 03; (Uariaero, Sfnr/a Ant. del 4/r.v.sc‘o, tom. V P- . * . 

62 Commenting upon the statement of Ixtlilxochitl, UeA. ( V 
Kinffshorough'ft Mec. Antiq vol. ix., p. 211, that Xolotl abano"! 1 !' 
Tlotzin not only' the revenues of the province of ('Imho, hut 
erul other provinces as far as Mizteca, Brasscur writes: a ' *il\ st 

merit exageration ; jamais les arines de Xolotl iTiillfcrcnt aussi Join, 
douteux meme quo les provinces renfermees dans la valine lm f USHMI 
tri butanes.’ Hist. Nat. 67/'., tom. ii., p. 258. 
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usually resided during his youth, under the able in- 
struction of a noble Toltec named Tecpoyo Acauht- 
]i, who, it is said, accompanied his pupil to Ha- 
itian, whither he went after his marriage, and con- 
tinued to educate him there. 6 ® It was at this latter 
place that Tlotzin’s son Quinantzin, who afterwards 
became emperor, was born. 

About this time Xolotl’s peace was much dis- 
turbed by a conspiracy which nearly put an end to 
bis life. It seems that for a long time a number of 
powerful Chiehimoc nobles had regarded with grow- 
ing disfavor the civilization which the emperor, his 
son, and his grandson, were so anxious to advance, 
though whether this was their only reason for con- 
spiring against the old monarch’s life is not clear. 
Of course any plot which tended to weaken the 
Chiehimoc empire called for the sympathy of the 
people of Culhuacan and the Toltecs generally 
throughout the country , 01 and thus the discontented 
faction grew to be quite formidable. At first the 
conspirators confined themselves to grumbling, and 
made no active demonstration; but as time went on 
and the aged emperor showed no signs of failing, 
their impatience for his death grew unbearable, and 
finally they deliberately plotted his assassination. 

During the later years of his life Xolotl loft the 
government almost entirely in the hands of his son 
Nopaltzin, and passed the greater part of his time in 
the royal gardens at Tezcuco. He had several times 
expressed a wish to have an additional supply of 
water brought into these grounds, and it was in grat- 
ifying his desire that the traitors attempted to take 
Ins life. The new supply having been introduced 
Coin a neighboring mountain stream, the conspirators 
waited until a time when the emperor was supposed 
b> be reposing in a low-lying part of the gardens, and 
then suddenly breaking down a dam which had been 

y [»'<tsscur dr Jlourbourg, Hist. N<xt. Civ., loin, ii., I 1 - 262. 

01 Sue Id., torn, ii., pp. 206 71. 
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constructed for the purpose, tliey let the water over- 
flow the grounds. But their design was happily fy li;s . 
trated. It liapponed that Xolotl liad not lain d, nV!| 
in the usual spot, hut had sought an elevation, vb e) ., 
the flood -could not reach him. From his conduct it 
would seem that he had been apprised of the jdot, f (n . 
instead of being disconcerted, he made merry uv lt 
the disaster, saying: “I have long been convinced ,,f 
the love of my subjects; but I now perceive that they 
love me even more than I imagined; 1 wished to in', 
crease the supply of water for my gardens, and, |>c. 
hold, they even exceed my wishes; therefore 1 will 
commemorate their devotion with feasts.” And Le 
accordingly' gave orders that the next few days should 
he devoted to public rejoicing, to the great confusion 
of his enemies. But the old monarch’s heart was 
sore within him, nevertheless, and the treachery of 
his subjects weighed heavily upon him/"’ 

But the disaffection that had given rise to tins in- 
iquitous plot was not quelled hy its failure, and 
received a new impulse from a love-quarrel which led 
to serious consequences. Before narrating this event, 
it should be stated that Ameyal, henceforth known 
as Achitometl. 00 had been released from captivity, 
probably through the influence of Ids sister, Xonalt 
zin’s wife, and that Nonohualcntl 07 had succcei led to 
tile throne of Culhuaeau by reason of Huetzin s falling 
heir to his father’s seigniorv of Coatliehan.*’ 8 

Now, Achitometl had a daughter named Ato- 
toztli, whose exceeding beauty and high rank 
brought countless admirers to her feet. 
favored among these, or most daring, it, is not rival’ 

6i T'ir-p«nwrh( , Motwnj. [ml., tom. i., pp. .V.M50; IxtUlwhill, in 
huroHfjhh Mr.?. Auiiq., vof. ix., p. 343; CUtviycro , Storui Ant. An . 
tom. b, pp. I3S-C. , r 

66 See Bn.'itirur, Ifi.st. AV//. Civ., tom. ii., p. 2h3. This wriit 1 !' :ll ‘* 
quemada art; the only authorities who use the name Ameyal at an\ 

■ « See note 27. . , ]v u\ c . 

lirasseur, 1Iisf. Mat. Cir. t tom. ii., p. 272, writes: *C<‘tan pj t M ‘ f 
ment hut la proinesse de recevoir la main do wi (Achitometl .-o il 1 
Huetziu avail renonee iiw trone de Culhuaeau.’ 
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Avliicli, was Yacanex , 00 lord of Topetlaoztoc, and vas- 
m ] of Huetzin. This noble presented himself he- 
<hre Achitometl, and imperiously demanded Ids 
daughter’s hand. Angered at his insolence, the Oul 
ima prince responded that Atotoztli was promised to 
H uetzin, but that if she were not he could never en- 
tertain a request made in such a manner. Yacanex, 
furious at this rebuff, but not in a position to proceed 
to extremes at the moment, returned to Ids fief and 
set about stirring up a rebellion against his rival and 
suzerain, Huetzin. His own people rose to a man at 
his call, and he was soon joined by several powerful 
neighboring chiefs . 70 According to Brasseur, Yacanex, 
having gathered his forces, marched to (Julhuacan, 
and there repeated his demand to AchitometJ; hut 
that prince reminded, the rebellious noble of his prom- 
ise to Hu etzin, and declared his determination to 
yield Ids daughter’s hand to no one else. l r pon this 
Yacanex returned, with threats, to Tepetlaoztoc . 71 
There his army was swelled by a number of mal- 
contents, among whom were two of Huetzin’s sons, 
who thought themselves robbed of their inheritance, 
because their father had left the crown of Culhuacau 
to Nonohualcatl when he succeeded his father at Co- 
al licham The provinces of Otompan and Tezcuco 
also' broke out into open revolt, and before long there 

,i9 Spelt also Yanox, Yaoazozolotl, Yaentzotzoloc, ami Ixcazozolot. 

7(1 Amou^ those were Oootox, or Aeotoch, and Ooacuech, who, according 
to Ij'tliljHM'lu'tl , in K i Hf/tihm'owtjh'is Mr.r. A/ifi/., vol. i\\, p. *212, wen* disaf- 
fe<‘ted towards the empire because agriculture had ht*en forced upon them 
and tribute exacted in field produce; Quaulitla, lord of Oztotiepae. and To- 
ehin Teeulitli, lord of Ooyuhuaean, who had fallen into disgrace in the fol- 
lowing manner: Chieoiujuauhtli, Xolotl’s son-in-law, died suddenly, and 
yas buried without notice he. in*; sent to the eni]>eror. Xolotl thereupon 
dispatched Tochin Teeuhtli, to oiler condolence to tin* widow, his daughter, 
;[J*d i«> appoint Omiexipan, a noted mdde of that province, governor, 
locliin Teeuhtli did as he was ordered, hut instead of returnin'; - to Xolotl 
)\ ith a re] )o it of his mission, lie went, to Huetzin of Coatiiehan. r F< > pnn- 
ph this disrespect, or treason, as Torquemada calls it, Xolotl deprived 
1 ochin Teeuhtli of his lordship of Coyuhuacan and exiled him to Tcpetla- 
ozto(*. T‘,rtf nttnln^ Moiuirq. I/h L, tom. i., pp. 58, Go; Ch* rnjcro, Gloria 
'}/**• del Mcssico, tom. i., p. 14*2; Vctnucrrt, Tro.fro ]\I(d\, pt P- 
Hmyvae, Hist Nat. Civ., tom. ii., pp. 207-9. 

1 his is the account given by Brasseur, I fist. Uv. 9 tom. n., p. 

Most writers do not mention this expedition to 
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was danger that; the whole of Anahuac would be i u . 
volve<l in war. 

Xolotl and Nopaltzin now began to feel seriously 
alarmed. Tochin Tecuhtli, who, as we have seen, had 
been previously disgraced , 72 and who had therefore 
joined the rebels, was secretly sent for, and induced ],y 
fair promises to desert Yacanex and take command of 
the imperial troops. He immediately proceeded to 
join Huetzin, and the two with their united forces 
then marched against the rebels. But Yacanex had 
taken up an unassailable position in the mountains, 
and for some months could not be drawn into an cn' 
gagement. At length, his strength being greatly 
increased by the numbers that flocked to his standard 
he decided to risk a battle and descended into the 
plain. The engagement, which lasted an entire day 
and was attended with great loss on both sides, (aided 
in the rout and almost total annihilation of the reb- 
els. Yacanex, with his ally Ocotox and a small rem- 
nant of his followers, escaped to the mountains in the 
east; and Huetzin’s two sons 73 fled to Huexotzinoo . 74 

At this time Nopaltzin, with his son Tlotzin and 
his grandson Quinantzin, then about nine or ten years 
old, were sojourning in the forest of Xolotl, near Tcz- 
eueo. Ocotox, who had escaped with Yacanex, con- 
ceived the bold idea of capturing this royal parly. 
But the princes were secretly informed of the plot, 
and, gathering what men they could, they rushed sud- 
denly" upon the concealed enemy with such fury that 
but few escaped. Quinantzin, though so young, is 
said to have been foremost in the melee and to have 
fought so valorously that Xolotl rewarded him with 


72 See note 70. 

72 Jxtliixochitl, p. 212, says he fled toward FAnuco, and afterwards, p. 
343, states that he was pardoned and re -in stated. Tonjnennuia, 
hid., tom, i., p. 05, affirms that the rebel chief was slain in 
that his allies lied to Huexotzineo, where they died in misery, ! 

Storia Ant. del Mcssico , tom. i., pp. 142-3, follows Torquermida. 
accept the former version, however, as Yacanex subsequently rc-appe* 
tipon the scene. 

74 Bra8$eur y tom. ii., p. 277. 
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the lordship of Tezcuco, and ceded him its revenues . 75 
Toehin Tecnhtli was well rewarded for his services; he 
received in marriage the hand of Tomiyauh, daughter 
ol - grand-daughter of Upantzin, king of Xaltocan, and 
Ava s made lord of the seigniory of Huoxotla, which 
comprised the towns of Teotilmacan and Otompan; 
Huetzin returned to Coatlichan and there married the 
Helen of the war, Atotoztli, daughter of Achitometl . 76 
Thus was this rebellion brought to an end in the year 

List . 77 

A few years after these events Xolotl IT. expired 
at Tonayocan in the arms of his son Nopaltzin, to 
whom he left the crown, exhorting him to maintain 
peace in the empire if possible.™ 

After the body of the late emperor had been in- 
terred with the customary ceremonies, Nopaltzin was 
crowned Chichimecatl Tecuhtli, and formally re- 
ceived the homage of his vassals. The coronation 
fetes were on a scale of unusual magnificence, and 
lasted forty days . 79 

In spite of the wishes of the late emperor, Nopal- 
tzin’s reign was anything but a peaceful one. Ana- 
liuac was at this time divided into a great number of 
states, many of which had their peculiar languages, 

75 ‘Para que eu clla y sn eontorno mandase on calidad do soberano.’ 
VnjtUt , tom. ii., y>. 5(5. He could scarcely have been sole lord of Tezcuco, 
for Veyt ia himself says that Tlotzin reigned there. 

7fl h'tlilxor/iifl , pp. 212, 390-7; Vcytia , tom. ii., pp. 50-8; Torqiwmada , 
tom. i., ]). 65; tiahttywn, tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 278; lirasscur , Hist., tom. 
ii., pp. 271-7. 

77 Brasscur, Hint., tom. ii., p. 277. 

73 The exact year in which Xolotl IT. died is uncertain. Brasscur, 
whose chronology I have followed, does not give the date, though he says 
it occurred some years after the death of Huetzin, which occurred in 1154. 
Xolotl, says this author, at his death, ‘nc pouvait guerc avoir plus de cent 
ou cent dix ans, et, en calculant les amices de son rhgne, a cominencer do 
son arrivee dans PAnahuac, il aurait pu durcr tout an plus de soixante a 
soixatite-cinq ans.’ Hist . , tom. ii., pp. 277-8. Veytia, tom. ii., p. (59, 
writes that Xolotl died in 1232. Torquemada, tom. i., p. 60, says that he 

nearly 200 years of age when he died. Ixtlilxoehitl, ]>p. 212, 343, 397, 
40-, says, 1 17 y ears a ft er departure from Ainaqueinecan, in the 112th 
^ ear of his reign* in Anahuac, and gives, as usual, several dates for Xolotl’s 
!r‘ aUl > bailie ly: 1075, 1127, 1074, and 1121. Bios , CompcmL Hist. Mcx., p. 

he died at the of 160, after a reign of 99 years, 
oc . (>r quemada, tom. i., pp. 61-2, gives tlie speeches delivered on the 
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manners, and customs. The principal of these divj. 
sions wore Tenavocan, Coatlichan, Azcapuzalco, \ ;i | 
tocan, Quauhtitlan, JTuexotla, and Culhuacan. 
of these communities was exceedingly watchful () f Its 
own interests and regarded all the others with n ll)ni 
or less jealousy. In the early part of his reign {)„, 
people of Tulancingo rehelled, and Nopaltzin n>;nvl u -<| 
in ])erson to subdue them ; it is doubtful, however jr 
he would have succeeded had not Tlotzin opportunely 
come to Ids aid, when, after a campaign of nin<y tH .' n 
days, victory was obtained . 80 < )n another occasion 
Aeulliua, King of A zcapuzalco, usurped the lambs of 
Chalchiuhcua, lord of Tepotzotlan, at a time when 
JMopalt/in was too busy to prevent it. 

In I J 7 1 Nonobualcatl, king of Culhuacan, died and 
was succeeded by Achitometl, or Anieyalf 1 This 
prince, whose life had been such an eventful -me, 
labored hard to advance civilization, and during his 
life the city of Culhuacan made great progress. 
But his reign was a short one, and he had been on 
the throne but a few years, when he died, and \oo 
succeeded by his son Icxochitlanox. 

Nopaltzin, following the example set by his r’at Ixe-. 
did all in his power to further Toltee cidture. (heat 
attention was paid to agriculture; masters were ap- 
pointed in the several towns to teach the various ar;.s, 
new laws were made and old ones revised, and ■ mil 
zation began to assume a higher phase than it had 
hitherto done since the fall of the Toltee unpire. 

Tory ltruh olo i tom. L, p. r»0; I;yflih:nr/titf, pp. 212-13; ( '/urofr; i\ hmi 
i.. pp. 140-2; Vriftir <, tom. ii., pp. 71-3, 78; Jti**#, C(nnp'i<<1 ■ Mif- 

]j. 8; Iimss* ttt\ Ht.sf., loin, ii., pp. 281 8. , 

K} Wo have seen that according to tin? account- tfivea by ^ * ’> * |*‘V HBJ 
others, of tin* events which led to tin* first- trouble between the* < lunimi 2 
and the people of Culhuaean, Achitometl succeeded to the Uirone 11! . !,llt 
atclv utter the death of Xauhyotl, no mention bein^ made of the 1 
Huctzin or NoiioiuuvleatJ. See pp. 303-4. 
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THE CinCHIMEC PERIOD. CONTINUED. 

Migration ok the A /tecs— Nations of Anaiicac at Beginning of 
the Thirteenth Century- The Aztecs sum it to the Tepanecs 
- Reign of the Emperor Tlotzin Qunantzin, King of Tez- 
cuco and CmeniMEC Emperor- Transfer of the Capital-Te- 
NANCACALTZIN USURPS TIIE IMPERIAL Til RONE AT TeN AYOCAN - 

The Usurper defeated ry Tepanecs and Mkxicans-Acolna* 
i i u a < : a t i , proc l a i m k i ) Em p e k< ) 11 - C Ju i n a n tz in’s V j ( ti > iu es T» at- 

TLE AT ToYAUHTLAN— QUINANTZJN AGAIN Em l'EKOE -TOLTEC IN- 
STITUTIONS at Tezcuco— Events at Culhuacan- Mexicans 

DRIVEN FROM ClIAPULTEPEC- -AlLIANI’K RETWEEN M EXH ANS AND 

Culhu as - Religious Strife -Foundation of Mexico— Reign 
of the Emperor Tkchotl — Political Changes- Ruin of the 
Cuuiua Power — Tezozomoc, King of Azcapuzalco ---Separation 
of Mexicans and Tlatklulcas — Auam.wmchtli IT., King of 
Mexico -Q uAtiiJAiniprrzAiiu ac, King of Tlaiklulco. 

The last of the so-called foreign tribes that came 
into notice in AmUiuac, from out the confusion that 
followed the downfall of the Toltecs, was the Aztec, 
or Mexican, which settled at Chapultcpee in the last 
years of the twelfth century . 1 According to their 
traditions they set out on their migration from Az- 
tlan together with the Naliuatlaca tribes, whose 
arrival has already been noticed; but were left be- 
jund by those tribes at Chicomoztoc, one of their 
ilKs ^' stopping-places. The migration of the- Aztecs 

V 7 . /]ol’ ^°^ CX Chimalpopoca \ 1140 or 1 1 SO, Ixthlxochtth 1245, Clam - 
tiondra; 1208, Vcytiu , Gama , and Gallatin. 

VolkV. — 21 * 
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from Chicomoztoc is described mucli more fully tl lan 
that of the tribes that preceded them; but in (} le 
details of this journey, so far as dates, names, iUI( j 
events are concerned, the traditions are inextricably 
confused. I liavo already expressed my opinion 
some of these traditions may refer very vaguely j (i 
the pre-Toltec events in Nahua history, j»ut that 
they chiefly refer to the movements of the Nahua, ■<»• 
Chichi m ec, tribes which occupied the Toltec province* 
during' the continuance of the empire, and which 
after a long struggle became powerful in and about 
the Valley of Mexico. We have no means of <l ( ,. 
termining in a manner at all satisfactory whether 
Aztlan and Chicomoztoc were in Central America or 
in the region of Zacatecas and Jalisco; nor indeed of 
proving that they were not in Alaska, New Mexico, 
or on the Mississippi, although there is absolutely no 
evidence in favor of the latter locations; but we know 
at least that all the halting-places of the migriixing 
tribes after Chicomoztoc were in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Analiuac. The record as a whole is exactly 
what might be expected, were the traditions of half 
a dozen kindred bands respecting their wanderings 
about the central plateau, and efforts to establish 
themselves in permanent homes, united in one con- 
secutive narrative; and 1 have little doubt that Midi 
was substantially' the process by which the Spanish 
version of the Aztec migration was formed. What- 
ever the cause of the confusion that reigns in that 
version, it is utterly useless to attempt its clearing 
up; and 1 dispose of the whole matter by simply 
presenting in a note the dates and successive halting 
places attributed to this migration by the principal 

authorities; the opinions of these authorities respect- 
ing the location of Aztlan and Chicomoztoc ha\ e 
been previously given. 2 

2 I give here aw compactly as possible the course of the A/iec 
as given by the lea< ling authorities:- - Leave Aztlan 1 Tecpatl, 
and travel 104 years to Chicomoztoc, where they remain 9 veins; 
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Some of the events and circumstances connected 
with the migration, however, must be noticed, al- 
though there is little agreement as to the place or 
date "of their occurrence. A t Aztlan the Aztecs are 
said to have crossed each year a great river or chan- 
nel to Teo-Culhuaean, to make sacrifices in honor of 

(olmatlicamac, 3 years, MatlahuacaHan, 6, Apanco, 5, Chimalco, (i, Pipi- 
olcoinie. 3, Tollan, 6, Cohuactcpee (Coatepcc), 3, Atlitlalaeayan, 2, Atoto- 
nilco, l, Tepexic, 5, A pasco, 3, Tzonpanco, 7, Tizayocan, 1, Ecatepeo, 1, 
Tolpetlae, 3, Chimalpan, 4, ( -ohnatitlan, 2, Iluexaclititlan, 3, Tecpayoean, 
3, Tepoyacac (Guadalupe), 3, Pantitlan, 2 years, and thence to Clmpulte- 
pcc, arriving in 1298, after a migration of 18a years, which necessitates an 
addition of 49 years for their stay in Michoacan. Vn/tin , torn, ii., pp. 91-8. 
According to Torque mada, tom. i., pp. 77-82, they reached Hncy Cullnui- 
can one year after their start; the time -consumed in reaching Ohicomoztoc 
is not given, and no dates are mentioned. Otherwise the account agrees 
exactly with Yeytia’s, except that an unnamed station is represented as 
having occupied 3 of the G years’ stay at Matlahuacallaii; there art* also a 
few slight differences in orthography. Tezozomoc’s account is as follows: 

Aztlan, Culhuaean. Jalisco, Meehoacan, Malinalco (Lake Patzcimro), 
Ocopipilla, Acahualeingo, Coatepec (in Tonalan), Atlitlampiian or Auta- 
laipiia, Teqnisqniae. Atengo, 'I zompan, Cuachilgo, Xaltocan and Lake 
Chiuamitl, Eycoac, Eeat-cpe, A culhuaean, Tultepetlac, Ihiixachtitlan, Tec- 
jtayuca (in 2 (’alii), Atepetlac, Coatlavauhean, Tetepaneo, Aetdnaliuac, 
Popotla (Taeuha), Chapnltcpec (Teehcatepec and Teehealitlan) in 2Toehtli. 
J&hnjHhoroiUfh, vol. ix., pp. f)--S. Following Clavigcro, tom. i., pp. 15G-03, 
the Aztecs left. Aztlan in 11G0, crossed the Colorado Itivor, stayed 3 years 
at Hueicolhuacan, went east to ('hieomoztoe, where they separated from 
the Nahuatlaea tribes, then to Coatlicamae, and reached Tula in 1J9G, 
remaining 9 years; then spent 11 years in different- places, reached Zumpanco 
in 1210, remaining 7 years, then Tizajocan, Tolpetlae, Tepcjaeac, and Cha- 
pultepee in 1245 during Nopaltzin's reign, (lallatin, m Amur. Kthno. 
$av. % Tran, wet., vol. i., pp. 124-9, merely makes some remarks on Clavi- 
gero’s account, fixing the departure, howe\er, in 1064, and noting the com- 
pletion of the first cycle in 1090 at Tlali\<o. (Jama, J)oh Piedras, pt i., 
]>p.‘ 19-20, makes them leave Aztlan in 1 Tecpatl, 10G4, and arrive at Tla- 
lixco, or Acahualtzinco, in 1087, where they completed their first cycle in 
1091, and remained 9 years. Acosta, pp. 454-02, says that G Nahuatlaea 
Inhcs left Aztlan in 820, and were NO years in reaching .Mexico. The Az- 
tecs started in 1122, passed through Michoacan, and halted at Malinalco and 
Loatepcc before reaching Chapultepce. Herrera, dec. iii.. lib. ii., cap. x-xi, 
agrees with Acosta. Duran, MS., tom. i., cap. i, ii, iii, says they left Aztlan 
m ( 'hieomoztoe, giving dates as by Acosta; hut he also gives as stations, Patz- 
crniro, Malinalco, Ocipila, Acahualeingo, Coatepec, Tulla, Atlitlalacpan, Te- 
O'nxipiiac, Tzumpaneo, Xaltocau, Kea tepee, Tulpet-lac, »Tepaneea, and Cha- 
pnltcjxic. Sahaguli, tom. iii., lib. x., jut. 145-0, vaguely stales that the Mexi- 
vms weuf, westward from the Seven Caves to a province called Culhuaean 

• lex u:o, whence they were ordered by their god to return, and passed through 
J 1 : b h hpuehco, Chiqniuhio near Kcatepec, to Chapultepce. According to 
Wsxrnr If ('st., tom. ii., pp, 290-308, the other Nahuatlaea tribes left Aztlan 

noni 1002 to 1008, ’but the Aztecs in 1 Toehtli, 1090. They pass through f I co- 
ufluui-an, (Juahuitl-Ieaean, 1091, Quinehuayan-Oztotl or IJuinehuayan- 
m omoxtoe, 1116, stay 11 years, Acahualtzinco or Tlalixco (now S. Juan 

* * , j)» Dt cycle in 1143, stay 9 years, Tonalan, Lake Patzcuaro, Malinal- 

T;' ; < ” lua %cainac or Coatcpcc, 1174, stay 9 years, Apazco, Izoinpanco, 

/a > ocan, Tepeyacae, Pantitlan, Popotlan, and arrive at Chapultcpoc m 
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the god Tetzauh. Prompted by the cry of a bird, as 
has already been related, they left their homo un'der 
command of Huitziton, or Huitzilopochtli, probultly 
identical with Meeitl, or Mexi, whence was derived 
their name of Mexico*, or Mexicans. They scorn j () 
have left Aztlan about 1090, and to have settled in 

1194, having been several times broken up into different haixis on U 1<3 w 
Humboldt's - Vue. s\ tom. ii., p. 17b, et seep- interpretation of Cenirlli (V 
reri’s limp - see vol. ii., pp. 543-7, of this work gives the stations p, 
following order: From Colhuacan, the Mexican Ararat, 15 chiefs or tril^v 
reach Aztlan, ‘land of flamingoes,’ north of 42’, which they leave in p)*^ 
passing through Tocolco, ‘humiliation,’ Oztotlan, ‘place of grottoes ’ ]\{j z ! 
quiahuala, '1 eotzapotian, ‘place of divine fruit, * Jjlmieatcj.ee, i hi ]>;inrl-i 
‘large-leaved grass,’ Tzompanco, ‘place of human hones,’ ’Apazco, vpjy 
vessel,’ Atlicalaguian, ‘crevice in which rivulet escapes,’ ( w >ua ulif itlan 
‘eagle grove,’ Atzcapotzalco, ‘ant-hill,’ Chaleo, ‘place of piccious stones ‘ 
Pantitlan, * spinning-plaee,’ Tolpctlac, ‘rush mat.,’ ( L iuanhtcj;c« , ‘ 0Jl <,]’ e 
mountain,’ Tetepanco, ‘wall of many small stones, 1 Chieomo/toc’ ‘seven 
caves,’ Huitzquilocan, ‘place of thistles,’ Xaltepozauhcan, ‘jdace wlu-iv 
the sand issues/ Cozcaqwauhco, a vulture, Techcatitlan, ‘jdace of obsidian 
mirrors,’ Azea.xoehitl, ‘ ant flower,’ Tepetlapan, ‘place of tepntatc,’ Ajuui. 
‘place of water,’ Teozomaeo, ‘place of divine apes,’ ( 'hapoltcjuv, ‘«<iW 
hopper hill." (londra. in 1 'resent/, Hist. Ctonj. il 7c.r., tom. iii., pp, r> 7, 
repeats this interpretation. Kamirez, in Cttreia y Citbtts, Jz/./v. justly 
ridicules the ‘Ararat’ or deluge theory, and coniines the wandciiiiu* cf 
the Aztecs to the regions about the lakes; 15 chiefs leave their home in 
Chaleo Lake after tying 1st cycle. The stations arc mostly adopted 
from Humboldt, without any opinion expressed of their accuracy, lmt 
there an* a few additions and corrections in definitions, a* follows:--. Az* 
thin, where 2d ami 3d cycle are tied, Citteo/ftnt, 10 years, Tocolco, 4th 
cycle, Oztotlan, 5 years. Mizqniahuala, 5th cycle, Xo(/‘Hn, 15 years, Te- 
tepanco, ‘wall of many stones,’ 5 years, O.rifh/nut, 10 y ears, Teolzapnllaii, 

4 years, lllmicatepee. 4 years, I’npanlhi, meaning doubtful. 2 years, Tznn- 
panco, ‘jdace of skulls «>r hones, ’ 5 years, Apazco, 4 years, Aili"alii<]uinn, 
‘where water collects,’ 2 years. Oauhtitlaii, ‘near the eagle,’ 3 vein. Az- 
capotzalco, ‘in the ant-hill,’ 0th cycle, 7 years, \ year to Chaleo, I*, nliilan, 
‘place of tiers,’ ‘jdace of departure,’ neither quite eorreet; Tolpctlac, 
years. Ejteoituue., ‘serpent, * t'uauhtepee, 2 \ears, (’liiconiozioc, S years, 
iluitzquilocal, 3 years, Xaltej>ozauhcan, doubtful, 4 years, Cozcarunulioi, 

4 years, Techeatitian, 5 years, Azcnxochie, 4 years, 'repel lapa, 5 years. 
Apan, ‘on the w ater,’ Teozotnaco, * in the monkey of stone,’ i> years, 
Chupolfeper, 4 years. The same author from the ihdtirini map— ^ wu. 
ii., pj>. 547 50 derives the following: Left their island home, l^ S!sl( 
througli (’oloacan, stayed 5 days in a place not named, thence to ( 
tecatliehocayau, < 4 >at lieamae, ‘AS years, Tollan, 19, Atlicahepnam, ■ 
Tiemaco, 5, Atotouilco, 5, Ajiazco, 12, Tzoupanco, 4, Xaltocaii, h * 1,1 
huacan, 4, Elieeatepec, 4, Tolpetlac, 8, t-<«alit!an, 20, Jhiixacli tit aa, - 
Tftepayocttii, 4, , Amalinalpan, 8, l'antitlan, 4, Acuiiia niai, ^ 

Fopotia, 4, - , AtJacuilmayan or Tacubaya, 4, < '■'(fj/iior- 

years. (iondra, in J'/'escotf, Hist. Coot/. tom. iii., pp- ^ p,,j. 

prets the Uoturini map as follows:- Leave Aztlan 1 108. l' MS ^ 
lmaean, (/uatlicamaca, 1210 -25, Apnneo, 1220-1), Tlamaco. l-*' ! 
pango, 1240, Azcapotzalco, 1250, daltocan, 1251-4, (’ollmanm. ’ p?p,*i, 

petlae, 1202, Ecatepetl, 1270, t’uautithm, Chaleo, Te.cpa'»»<« » , 
rantillan, Atotonilco, 1303, Azcapotzalco, 1311, Apan, 

1319, Tlficuihuallan, 1327, Chapoltepetl, 1331-51. 
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Chicomoztoc, after several halts, in f 1 16. :t Chico- 
moztoc, to which Brasseur adds the name Quinehua- 
yan, was also on the bank of a river, and the Aztecs 
continued the profession of boatmen which they had 
practiced at Aztlan, being- subject to a tyrannical 
monarch to whom the name of Montezuma is applied 
by some of the traditions. After the other Nahuat- 
laca tribes had separated themselves from the Aztecs 
by divine command, the leader, or high-priest, or god, 

Huitzilopoehtli — for the exact epoch of his death 
and deification it is impossible to determine — informed 
(be latter that he had selected them as his peculiar 
people, for whom he destined a glorious future. He 
ordered them to abandon the name of Aztecs and 
adopt that of Mexican, and to wear upon their fore- 
head and ears a patch of gum and feathers, as a dis- 
tinguishing mark, presenting them at the same tune 
with arrows and a net as insignia. 3 4 This separation 
at Chicomoztoc, or the Seven Caves, presents strong 
analogies to that which took place in Tulan Zuiva; it 
is not impossible that the events related are identical, 
the earlier portions of this tradition referring vaguely 
back to the primitive epochs of Nahua history, while 
the later portions relate the events which followed the 
Toiler destruction. After the separation, and while 
the Aztecs were yet at Chicomoztoc an event oc- 
curred to which is traditionally referred the origin of 
the differences that in later years divided this people 
into two rival parties, the Mexicans and Tlatelulcas. 
Two small bundles mysteriously appeared among 
them one day when all were assembled; the first 
opened contained an emerald of extraordinary size 
and beauty, for the possesion of which a quarrel en- 
sued. The second- bundle proved to contain nothing 

3 Brasseur, Hist., tom. ii., pp. 202-5, on the authority of the 3fnu. dc> 
idhnaam and oilier original documents. 

: X (, y lia > tom * pp* !#>-<>. , , . 

BL, pp. 130-8. Torqneinuda, tom. i., pp. 79-80, followed by (.lavi- 
ro Vetaneiirt, represents this event as having occurred at a suhse- 
*]’ ,(, nt halting- place. 
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more attractive than a few common sticks, and the 
party into whose possession it fell deemed themselves 
most unfortunate, until Huitziton made known ^ 
them a novel process of producing fire by riibl>;ii„ 
two sticks together.® According to Brasseur’s autho£ 
ities one of the princes of Chicomoztoc, named (;] m i 
chiuh Tlatonac, was induced to depart with tin; Az- 
tecs, assuming a rank second only to that of the hi.,],, 
priest Huitziton. It is also claimed that certain To], 
tec nobles with their followers, who had been driven 
from Chapultepoe by the Cliichimees, joined their 
fortunes with those of the Aztecs at an early jveiiod 
of their migration, perhaps, however, before they left 
Aztlan. 6 7 

After leaving Chicomoztoc, and while in Mielnr- 
acan according to most authorities, although by some 
of them Huitzilopochtli is spoken of as a ged long be- 
fore, the aged high-priest Huitziton died or disap- 
peared suddenly during the night. It is hinted that 
he Avas foully disposed of by the priesthood, through 
jealousy of bis popularity and power; but whether 
responsible or not for his death, the priests resolved 
to take advantage of it to advance their own inter- 
ests. Consequently the next morning a report was 
circulated that Huitziton had been called to take his 
place among the gods with the great Tetzauh, >r 
Tezeatlipuea, who on his arrival had addressed to 
him the following craftily prepared speech: “Wel- 
come brave warrior, and thanks for having so well 
served me and governed my people. It is time that 
thou take thy rest among the gods; return, then, to 
thy sons the priests and tell them not to be afflicted 
at thy absence; for although they' may no longer 
behold thee, thou w i 1 1 not eeaso to be in their muhj 
to guide and rule them from on high. If or 1 vvl1 

6 Veytia conjectures the emerald to typify the nobility of the 
ens, a useless attribute when eoinpuml with Aztec seience an<* ' 

7 Hist., tom. ii., p|>. 293-0; IxtUlxochitl , vol. ix., ]>. 2M. Vr > I<1, 
ii., p. 95, makes Chalchiuh Tlatonae another name of Huitziton. 
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cause thy flesh to be consumed, that thy skull and 
bones may remain to thy sons as a consolation, that 
(hoy may consult thee respecting- the routes they 
have to follow and in all the affairs of government, 
and that thou mayest direct them and show unto 
them the land which 1 have chosen for them, where 
they will have a long and prosperous empire.” Bras- 
S eur adds to .the speech, “where they shall find a 
nopal growing alone on a rook in the midst of the 
waters, and on this nopal an eagle holding a serpent 
in his claws, there they, are to halt, there will be the 
seat* of their empire, there will my temple be built,” 
although this is not given by Veytia or Torquemada, 
the authorities referred to by the abbe. The god 
also gave directions that the bones of Huitzilo- 
pochtli should be carried in an urn by the priests on 
their migration, or according to some authorities that 
an idol should be made and carried in an ark on the 
shoulders of four priests. The four priests were of 
course designated for the important position of tco- 
maina, or ‘god-bearers,’ who were to constitute the 
medium through which the idol should make known 
his commands to the people. The people dared make 
no opposition to the will of their god, and the plans 
of the crafty priests were most successfully carried 
out. 

But an episbde that is related of this period, in- 
dicates that the plots of the priests were perfectly 
comprehended by at least one person. This was 
Malinalxochitl, the sister, friend, or mistress of Huit- 
ziton, a brave princess who rendered great aid to 
the high-priest against the machinations of his foes. 
She was charged, however, probably by the hostile 
priests, with the possession of the black art. She 
could kill with a glance,- turn the course of l'ivers, 
mid transform herself into any form at will. After 
the death of H uitziton the priests, whose tricks she 
very likely tried to expose, resorted to their new 
divinity to rid themselves of Malinalxochitl. Lhe 
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idol from its ark was made to issue an order that the 
sorceress should be abandoned while asleep. Wip, 
her followers she went to Mt Texealtepec, where s j lt , 
afterwards founded tlie town of Malinaloo, and | K , re 
a son named Copil, or Cohuitl, to whom she entrusted” 
her revenge on the Mexicans . 8 

While they were yet in Michoacan, on the bank* 
of Lake Patzcuaro, a trouble is said to have occurred 
which resulted in the separation of the Tarascos fioui 
the Aztecs, and their settlement in this region. The 
tale, to which very little importance is to be attached 
from the fact that the Tarasean language was dif- 
ferent from the Aztec, is as follows: A number of 
men and women were bathing together, when the 
rest, at the instigation of the priests, took their cloth- 
ing and departed. The bathers were obliged to im- 
provise a dress, which pleased them so much that 
they retained it ever after in preference to the 
maxtli ; but they never forgave the Aztecs, resolved 
to remain where they were, and even changed their 
language that they might have nothing in common 
with that people. Camargo’s version is that in cross- 
ing a river a part of the travelers used their nmtlis 
to fasten together their rafts, and were forced to bor- 
row the women s huipiles to cover their nakedness: 
and Veytia adds that so imperfectly did these gar- 
ments perform their office that the rest of the tiihc, 
shocked at the appearance of their companions, aban- 
doned them in disgust, calling them Tarascos Irom a 
circumstance that has been already given . 9 


8 On lluitzilopochtli see vo 1. iii., pp. 288-324. Some of the nul-Hj>r>lics 
imply that Huitzilopoehtli died or at least appeared as an Mo! Mug' 
this period, soon after their departure from Aztlan. Hotwrmi, hbu % Pf>- 
states that Ilnit/.iton was taken up to heaven in si^ht of the people.. 
also on his death and the abandonment of Malinalxoe.hitl; l i.yUa, J « H,, ‘ ]l ’ 
pp. 93-101; TorquenKtda, tom. i., pp. 78, 80-1; Tezoza/noe, ]\\ lun'J s> '" 
o ugh, vol. ix., pp. 0-8; fJuran, MS., tom. i., <*ap. ii dv. ; Arosat, Ik 
459 01, 408; (■lavigrm, tom. i., pp. 100-1; Brnsseur, Hist., t**” 1 - ll,) J) 
299-302; Siyitmza, in Jjoc. Hist Mix., seric iii., tom. i . 1M'- ; l< ' /' '^ rJ , 
rnirez , in (Jnrria y Cuban, Atlas; Gondra , in Freseotl , llinf. l 
tom. iii., p. 25. . , » hmin% 

s See vol. ii p, 130; Tezozomoc , in Rinynborough, vol. ix., !»•*>’ ’ 

MS., tom. i., cap. iii.; Veytia , tom. ii., pp. 1 03-5 ; IHmentd, J utn <•* > 
i., p. 272; Cumaryo, in Non cell en Annates % tom. xcviii.* pp- 
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Quauhtlequetzqui seems to have been the priest 
w )io of the four assumed the highest rank after the 
({oath of Huitziton; and coming under his command 
or that of their idol through him expressed, to 
( 'oa tepee in the vicinity of Toll an, the Mexicans, at 
the order of their god, stopped the current of the 
river so as to form a kind of lake surrounding 
the mountain. Their stay in this place was one 
of great prosperity and increase in population and 
wealth: here they placed the sacred ark in a grand 
temple; and here they were taught to make balls 
of ' irklia-rubber and initiated by the gods into the 
mysteries of the tJadilH, or game of ball, which after- 
ward became their national diversion . 10 JBut the 
will. of Huitzilopochtli was made known that this fair 
land must be abandoned, and their wanderings re- 
commenced. The people murmured and showed 
signs of revolt, but the god appeared before them in 
so frightful an aspect as to till them with, terror; 
some of the malcontents were found dead near the 
temple with their hearts cut out; the dam was bro- 
ken, thus destroying the great charm of their new 
home; and finally the will of the leader was obeyed, 
though not apparently until several revolting chiefs 
with their followers had separated themselves from 
the main body . 11 

At Tzomparico, now Zumpango on the northern 
lake, the Mexicans — not perhaps the main body, 
judging from the names given to the leaders— were 
most kindly received, possibly as allies in the wars 
waged by Tochpaneeatl, the iord of that city. This 
lord’s son llhuicatl married Tlacapantzin, a Mexican 
girl, and, as Brasseur states, the same lord gave his 
daughter Tlaquilxochitl as a wife to Tozciieeuex, the 

10 See vol . ii v pp. 297-9; Veytia , tom. ii., pp. 1 00— S ; lezozomoc , in 

ol. ix., pp. 7-8. 

11 See besides references in preceding notes, Vc itancvrt, 1 Cairo, pi n., 
Pp. 18-19; Herrera, lJist. Gen,, dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xi Gallatin, rn. 

‘ mrr ■ Rth.no. Soc. y Transact,, vol. i., pp. 1’25-G; Brasseur , Hist., tom. ii., 
1>|>. 302-5. 
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Aztec leader, at the same time giving to the Mexi- 
cans through her the possession of Tizayocau their 
next halting-place. From one of these inai rj aot 
sprung Huitzilihuitl, who afterwards became, acc.ird 
ing to many authors, tlie first king, or ruler, of the 
Mexicans. 12 

Several other intermarriages with tribes in Anal niac 
are reported, and also some hostilities during (] le 
subsequent frequent changes' of residence, big, no 
important events are definitely reported before the 
arrival and settlement at Chapultepec in I I *)4 ;ls 
already stated, although there is but little agreement 
in the dates, many traditions assigning the arrival to 
a much later period. As has been before stated 
these traditions refer to different bands, and the dis- 
agreement in ‘dates would be natural even if the 
chronology of the records had been correct lv inter- 
preted by the Spanish writers, which is not probable. 
There can be little doubt of the comparative accuracy 
of JBrasseur’s dates. 

At this period Nopaltzin was still on the throne of 
Tenayoean, but was succeeded in 1211 by Tlutzin 
Pochotl. 13 Acolnaluiacatl, called by the Spanish 
writers Acolhua 1 1, reigned over the Tcpanecs at 
Azcapuzalco; (Julhuaean was governed successively 
after Achitometl by Icxochitlanex, Qualmitoiml, Ma- 
zatzin, Cuetzal, Chalchiuh Tlatonae 1 1., Tziubhvatl', 
Xihuiltemoc, and Coxeoxtli, down to about tin end of 
the thirteenth century; the Teo-Chichimecs, one of 
the invading bands that, have so vaguely appeared in 
preceding annals together with the Nahuatlaca 
tribes, were settled at Poyauhtlan in the vicinity of 
Tezeuco, a source of great uneasiness to all the na- 
tions, although nominally friends of the emperor 

13 Vcytia, tom. ii., pp. %-7, calls the bride of Nhuicatl, Tiacapaj'.Hitzij 1 , 
and Torque in ada, tom. i., p. 8*2, Tiaoapantziu. See also (■( uriyro, 

]>. 1G3; Duran, MS., torn, i., rap. i ii. ; lirasscnr, Hist., tom. if. PS 1 - • , _ 

* 3 Ixtlilxochitl, in Kuigsboromjh, vol. ix., pp. *213, 3 4G, 3'.h, K l Y» 
dates 1107, 1158, and 1105; the first date is f> A cat! which vil i 
sour’s documents, hut is interpreted as 1*211 or one cycle hip-r imm - 
xo.?hitr» interpretation. Veytia, tom. ii., pp. 79*80, gives the date 
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Tlotzin; and Quinantzin, the son of Tlotzin, was chief 
lord «at Tezcuco and heir to the imperial throne. 14 
The Aztecs meantime fortified their naturally strong 
position at Chapultepec, and in 2 Acatl, J lOo, cole* 
1, rated the completion of their cycle. 15 Huitzilihuitl, 
in spite of the sacerdotal opposition was nuulo chief, 
or as some say, king; the scattered Mexican hands, 
and even the main body of the Mexicans under the 
high priest Quauhtlequetzqui, or his successor of the 
same name, came to join those of Chapultepec; and 
the colony began to assume some importance in the 
eyes of the surrounding monarchs. The king of 
Azcapuzalco sought to make the Mexicans his vas- 
sals, desiring their aid as warriors, but Huitzilihuitl 
proudly refused to pay tribute. Their first war, 
something over thirty years after their arrival, was 
with Xaltocan, against which province they had 
aided the lord of Zumpango when first they entered 
the valley. The armies of Xaltocan, under Huixton, 
attacked and defeated the Aztecs near Chapultepec, 
forcing them to retreat within their fortifications, 
acting probably by the encouragement of the Te- 
panees. 1,; According to Brasseur’s authorities, the 
Tepanecs again proposed an alliance, and on refusal, 
marched with their own army, and soldiers from 
other nations, against Chapultepec, and at last forced 
Huitzilihuitl to submit to the payment of tribute. 17 
Before yielding, however, the Mexican chief sent am- 
bassadors to Quinantzin at Tezcuco, offering him the 

14 Brasseur, Hist. y torn. ii. , pp. 323, 378; Tor (pi maul a, tom. i., p. 254. 

I his author gives the succession of kings at Cnlhucnn as Arhitometl, 
Ma/atziu , (Quetzal, Chulchiuhtona, Q.uanhtlix, YohualJafonac, Tziuhteeatl, 
Xuihtomoetzin, and Coxcotzin. Ve\tia gives the succession as follows: 
Achitometl, Xolmalatonae, Calquiyauhtzin, and (\>xco\. It is impossible 
to reconcile this matter; but no events of great importance in which the 
* 'Ulhuas were engaged seem to have taken place until the reign of ( \>x<:ox tli. 

*' Trim y Gama , Jjos Piedrast , pt i., p. 20, and 1 'odv.v- Chnmdpopoca. 
Gallatin makes the date one cycle later or 1298. 

*'* Torquemarla, tom. i., pp'. 83-4. This author represents the A /tees as 
iuumg been driven from Chapultepec at this time. There is but little 
Agreement respecting the order of events in Aztec history previous to the 

foundation of Mexico. 

17 ( odex Chi mafjjopoca, in Jirasscur, Ilist tom. ii., pp- 510-23. 
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allegiance of his people and asking aid; but the T,-? 
,cucan lord was not in condition to help them. ;i „j 
advised them to submit temporarily to Acolmfhmi 
eatl, 18 which they did about 1240. 

The reign of Tlotzin, the Chichimec emperor, wan 
for the most part, one of great prosperity, although 
his enemies were constantly on the watch fur ? U) 
opportunity to overthrow his power. He seems to 
have used his influence against a tendency exhibited 
by the Chichimecs to a rudeness of manners. im( j 
independence of all control, which threatened, in h; s 
opinion, a relapse into comparative barbarism. | [,, 
favored rather the elegance of Toltec manners, und 
the strictness of Toltec discipline. In his efforts for 
reform he was seconded, or even excelled, by his son, 
Quinantzin, lord of Tezeuco. Ixtlilxochitl tells us 
that Tlotzin, soon after his ascension, made a. lono 
tour of inspection through his territory, correcting 
abuses and enforcing the laws, but exciting tlmruh'y 
the enmity of some vassal lords. Tenayocan was 
properly the Chichimec capital, but the emperor spent 
much of his time at Tezeuco, which had become one 
of the finest cities in Anahuac. For the embellish- 
ment of this city, many Toltec, s are said to have been 
called in from various towns, by the orders of Qui- 
nantzin. Some of the officers placed in charge of tin- 
parks and public works of Tezeuco, particularly b ucx’ 
and Ocotox, abused their trust, were luaibhed, 
headed revolts, and were defeated by Quinantzin. 
About this time Tlotzin formed a new monarchy 
at Tezeuco, abdicating bis own rights there and 
giving the crown to his son, Quinantzin. Another 
son, Tlaeateotzin, was given the province of Tlaznlau, 
subject to the crown of Tezeuco, and still other sons, 
Toohintecuhtli and Xiuhquetzaltzin, were made, 1>Y 
Tlotzin, rulers of Huexotzinco and Tlascala, indicating 

u Ixtlilxochitl, in King shore ugh, vol. ix., p. 348, and Vcyltb, 
pp. 140-1, mention thin application to Quinantzin, but refer it !i! 1 
later period after the city of Mexico was founded. 
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j] ia t the eastern plateau was at this time a part of 
the empire, though it is not probable that a very 
strict allegiance was enforced. As monarch, Quinan- 
tzin, from his royal palace of Oztoticpae, labored more 
earnestly and successfully than before for a return to 
the old Toltec civilization, thus exciting the opposition 
of many Chiehimec nobles, and preparing the way 
for future disasters. Tlotzin became, at last, so fond 
of his son’s beautiful home, that he practically aban- 
doned Tenayocan, appointing Tenaneaealtzin, probably 
his brother, to rule in his stead. The newly appointed 
lieutenant had no fondness for Toltec reform, became 
secretly the chief of the opposition to the emperor, 
and only awaited an opportunity to declare his inde- 
pendence. Tlotzin Pochotl, at last, after an illness 
whose chief feature is said to have been a profound 
melancholy, was carried, at bis request, to Tenayocan, 
where he died in 1240 , after appointing Quinantzin 
as his heir. His funeral was accompanied with great 
pom]) and display; all the kings of Analmac, both 
friends and foes, assisting in the ceremonies, and 
eulogizing his character . 19 

Taking the title of Chiehimecatl Tecuhtli, or 
Emperor of the Chiehimees, Quinantzin transferred 
the capital to Tezeuco, re-appointing, it would seem, 
Tenaneaealtzin as ruler of Tenayocan. He immedi- 
ately annexed the powers of Huexotla and Coat li chan 
to his dominion, forcing the princes of those cities, 
Tochinteeuhtli, or Jhuimatzal, and Huetzin II., to 
reside in his capital, and forming from the three king- 
doms that of Acolhuacan. As emperor, he gave freer 
vent than ever to his old inclinations to pomp and cer- 
emony. Whenever lie appeared in public be caused 
himself to be borne in a magnificent royal palanquin 
nil the shoulders of four Chiehimec nobles. Hie 

1:) Veyti/i, tom. ii., pp. 81-8, 110-13, gives the date of Tlouin's death 

1-08. 1 vtliloxehitl, in I\i nqshoromfh, vol. i\., pp. -13, .iU>, 398, 401, 

dates, 1141, 1194 , and 1140. See also on his reign; iorq.tcmadn-, 
tom. i., pp. 0S-7-; Cfawqcro, torn, i., pp. 143-4; I c/ftnc.rrt, 'leutoo , pt u., 
p. 1(3; Brusscur, Hist., tom. ii., pp. 324-33. 
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ill-will which Quinantzin’s strict discipline and To] 
tec inclinations had previously excited ; the f,» ars 
aroused by his annexation of Huexotla and ( -oji.tli 
chan, and other decided political measures; displeasure 
of those of Tenayoean at the change of capital ; and 
the humiliation of the Chichimee nobles, in 
obliged to bear the royal palanquin, soon resulted £ 
a revolution. By the support of the Tepanee kin<r 
at Azcapulzalco, Tenancacaltzin was proclaimed eni- 
peror at Tenayoean, and all Andhuac, save (Nilhuaraii 
Coatlichan, Xaltocan, and Huexotla, were arrayed 
against the Tezcucan monarch, many of his own 
relatives joining in the movement against him, and 
his brother, Tlacateotzin, being driven from the 
dominion of Tlazalan. In so unequal a stnigdr 
Quinantzin seems to have made no effort to overthrow 
the usurper, but rather to have employed all the 
force that could be furnished by his remaining vassals 
in fortifying his position at Tezcuco, where lie 
patiently awaited future opportunities for revenge 
and recovery of his imperial throne , 20 

Aeolnahuacatl, the Tepanee king, seems to have 
supported the usurpation of Tenancacaltzin not from 
any feelings of friendship, hut from ambitious motives 
for his own interests. He took no steps to accom- 
plish the conquest of Tezcuco, but on the contnry 
soon began to plot against the usurping emperor. 
He made use of the Mexicans, who had suffered much 
from the people of Tenayoean and were eager fur 
vengeance, to accomplish his purpose. Reinforced hv 
some Tepanee troops in Aztec dress, they made sev- 
eral raids for plunder against Tenayoean and the 
adjoining towns. Thus provoked, Tenancacaltzin 
marched with an army to punish the robbers, hut was 
met at Tepeyacae, where now the church of fhiada- 
lupe stands, by' the Mexicans and Tepanecs combiner. 

M Torqur.maifn , tom. i., pp. 73-4, 8a; Vei/tia, tom. ii., pp. 1 
xockiU , in Kincjxhontugh, v«l. ix., pp. 347-8, 3tW, 45*2-3; (Uavtij* to, ’’ 
pp. 144-5; Vetanerrt , Taitro , pt ii., p. 16; llrasse.ur , HutL, tom. R-j i 
333-8; Mullet , lichen, tom. iii. , p. 48. 
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Jim l utterly defeated. The conquered emperor fled to 
Xaltocan, expecting aid from tlie enemies of the Mex- 
icans, but the princes of Xaltocan were also friends of 
(juinantzin, to whom they delivered Tenaneaealtzin, 
hut who refused to revenge his wrongs upon his uncle, 
and permitted him to leave the country. The Te- 
panee king took possession of Tenayocan and had 
himself declared emperor of the Ohichimecs, Qui- 
nantziu apparently making at first no opposition, but 
awaiting a more favorable opportunity to regain his 
power. 21 

1 now come to the chain of events by which Qui- 
nantzin regained the imperial throne and a power 
surpassing that of any preceding monarch. The 
northern provinces of Meztitlan, Tulancingo, and 
To to! tepee, excited by the rebels leuex and Ucotox, 
formerly banished by Quinantzin, raised the standard 
of revolt and marched to attack the capital. They 
were even joined by the four eldest sons of the king, 
according to Brasseur and 1 xtlilxoehitl, although 
other authorities make this rebellion a distinct and 
later affair, and disagree somewhat as to the time of 
the northern rebellion. Dividing his available force 
into four divisions, Quinantzin took command of one 
division, entrusting the others to his brothers To- 
cluntzin, or Tochintecuhtli, and Nopaltzm, and to 
Huetzin 11. of Coatlichan, while his son Techotl 
remained in command at Tezcuco. All the divisions 
were equally successful and the rebels were driven 
hack with great loss. Nopal t-zin killed Ocotox in 
personal combat but was himself killed later in the 
battle. The king’s rebel sons had not actually taken 
part in the fight, and on offering their submission 
were, at the intercession of their mother, pardoned, 
on condition of leaving Anihuac and joining the Too- 

21 IxtliJxochitl, in Kingxhorouqh , vol. ix., pp. 215, 347-8, .T.P), '15*2-3; 
; ,i ytu } torn, i., pp. 116-17, 1*22-1?5, refers these events to a considerably 
period, and states that Huitzilihuitl previously married a mece ot 
t-olnahuacatl. Brasseur , Hist., tom. ii., pp. 338-44. 
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Chichimecs on the eastern plateau. This success 
the north was not without its effect in the \ alloy* 
Many cities that had declared their independence or 
had become subjects of Acolnahuacatl, now 
anew their allegiance to the monarch of Aco!lui ;l(an 
at Tezcuco. Congratulations flowed in from <’o] 
huacan and other friendly powers, Avith various |,l mis 
ible excuses ibr not having aided Quinantzin in 
time of trouble. Prisoner’s taken during t| u . w 
were released, and some of the lords of the northern 
provinces were e\'en restored to their former-positions 
on promise of future loyalty. Thus the wise kjmr 
laid the foundations of future success. The pardoned 
sons of Quinantzin, before proceeding to Tluseala, ami 
Huexotzinco, joined the Too-( 'hichimecs at IV 
yauhtlan. T’his people, by their encroachments, had 
made enemies of all the nations of Analuiac; it is 
even said that they had instigated tin; northern revolt 
in the hope that the formation of a league against 
themselves might ho prevented. But this hope was 
vain, and soon after Quinantzin’s victory, tlmv were 
attacked before their city by the united forces of the 
Tepauees, (,'ulhuas, Xoehimilcas, and Mexicans. A 
battle ensued described as the most terrible ever 
fought in the valley, in Avliieh the Teo-< 'hiehuners 
held t.htii r ground, but which so exhausted the forces 
on both sides that it was long before anv nation con- 
corned was in condition to renew hostilities. L he 
king of Aeolhuacan seems not to have taken part in 
this struggle, perhaps because of the presence ot his 
sons at Poyauhtlan and the fact that his relatives 
were ruling the Teo-Chiehimecs in Tlascala, The 
state of affairs was now altogether favorable to Ci»- 
nantzin, and after, as some authors state, another cam- 
paign against the northern provinces, lie began to 
turn his attention toward his lost dominions ab ,m 
the lakes. The emperor Acolnahuacatl, at 
yocan, seems to have clearly perceived that C'enie 
favored his rival, and that in his exhausted conn >° 
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s j n ce the battle <xt PoyfiuhtlcUi, he could not possibly 
defend either the imperial crown or even that of 
Azeapuzalco, and craftily resolved to voluntarily 
abandon his claims to the former in the hope of re- 
taining the' latter. His plans, as usual, were suc- 
cessful; Quinantzin accepted his proposition without 
any manifestation of ill-will, and was crowned em- 
peror with the most imposing ceremonies in 1272, 
forming a friendly alliance with the kings of Cul- 
huaean and A zcapuzalco, and becoming practically 
the master of Anal mac. The Teo-Chichimecs soon 
after, by the advice of their god, and with the con- 
sent of the emperor, migrated eastward to Tlaseala. 22 

In his efforts to embellish his capital, and to re- 
store bis empire to the glory and his subjects to the 
culture of the ancient times, it has been stated that 
Quinantzin called in the aid of many Toltees, show- 
ing them great favor. A few years after his acces- 
sion, two of the Toltee tribes that had left the valley 

,;2 Veytia, tom. ii., pp. 143-54, relates this rebellion and defeat of the 
northern provinces, and the consequent abdication of Arolmihuacatl, at- 
tributing these events, however, to a much later period, after the separa- 
tion of t lie Tlateluleas from the Mexicans, giving the date as 1325. Most, 
of the authorities do not definitely fix the date, but Rrasseur, Hist. , tom. 
ii. , pp. 344-55, gives satisfactory reasons, supported by Caniargo and Ixtlil- 
xochitl, for referring both this war ami the battle at Poyauhtlan to the 
tune when the Mexicans were yet living under Huitzilihuitl at Chapultc- 
pee. Veytia, tom. ii., pp. 1(5*2-73, unites the rebellion of the king's sons 
and the tight against the Teo-Chichimees, referring this latter war to 1350, 
and including the provinces of Ifuastepee, Uuehuetlan, and Cuitlahnac in 
tlie revolt. He represents the allied forces of Amihuae, 100,000 strong, as 
serving in six divisions under the general command of Quinantzin, already 
emperor. He also states that Quinantzin’s (pieeu accompanied her sons in 
tlieir exile. Of course there is great diversity among the authorities in 
respect to names of leaders, and details of the battles; hut the general 
g*ven in my text is the only consistent one that can he formed, 
wi'K-e there is much even in Veytia’s account to support it. It is probable, 
m the light, of later events, that Quinantzin took no part in the war against 
Jp 1 ;; ( V ( -dnohimecs, and quite possible that. Camargos statement that the 
ico-tdiichimees were victorious, though much exhausted, in the battle at, 
results to a great extent from national pride in the record of 
. l< ii ; ‘‘. lsca ltecs. Torquemada, tom. i., ]ip. 84-0, 259-4)0, seems to he the 
authority for the second campaign of Quinantzin in the north, which was 
IT a S rea t battle at Tlaximalco in the region of Monte Real. 

' dxocliitl, in Kingsborough, vol. ix., pp. 215-10, 349-52, 398-400, 40 1-2, 
favors in different places nearly all the views of other authorities. 

' (e a J H0 ( amargo, in Nouvellcs Annates, torn, xcviii., pp. 142-3; Claw - 

jero > pp. 144-5, 154. 

Vol. V. 22 
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at the fall of the empire and settled on the C(ns t 
of the Pacific in Oajaca, the Tailotlaes and C]iii Ua ] 
panecs, are said to have returned and to have | Ka ' n 
received by the emperor and granted lands in 'j\ lz 
cuco, after having stayed some time in Chaleo. T) 1( , 
new chiefs were even allowed to become allied W 
marriage to the royal family. The new-comers seein 
to have belonged to the partisans of Tezeatlipocy, 
Additional bands of Huitznahuacs, Tepanecs, C u j- 
huas, and Mexicans, from distant lands, arc ;i ] S( , 
vaguely alluded to as having settled in Tezcueo, Az- 
capuzalco, and Mexico. 1 * About the same time the 
northern province of Tepepulco revolted, according 
to Toi - <piemada, M and was conquered by Quhiaritzii? 
spoken of as Tlaltecatzin by this and several other 
writers. The province was joined to the dominions 
of Tezcueo under a royal governor, its lord having 
been put to death. Another source of prosperity for 
Tezcueo seems to have been a fresh out-burst, in Cul- 
liuacan of the old religious dissensions between the 
partisans of Quetzaleoatl and Tezeatlipoca, causing 
many of the inhabitants to make their homes in the 
Acolhua capital where they were gladly received; 
although 1 xililxoehitl tells us that Quinantzm erected 
no temples in his capital, and permitted the emotion 
of none, being content, and obliging all the citizi ns to 
be so, with the simple religious rites of hi., Chielii- 
mee ancestors. 25 Xihuiltemoc, a descendant of A exit), 
the last king of Tollan, was on the throne of Culliua- 
can at this time, and seems to have formed some kind 

23 Vn/tia, Umi. ii., ftp. 160, 228; IxtlilxochiU, in Khiffshorovffh, vol. is-. 
|>]). 210-17, 351, 399, 401, 453. The chief of tlm Tnilotin.c« was r l ciiij«uilaii. 
or Aztutlitexcun; and the (Ihiinal panecs were under Xiloquetzin aitl 
eateotzin. In this, as in other rosea I have not entered minutely nito it 
names, marriages, and genealogies of the nobles of Anahitac, 

space does not permit a full treatment of the subject, and a - s,i } 101 11 1 
treatment would he without value. m 

24 Mo>i<trq. huh. tom. i.. p. 8f». It is not quite certain that tins ’ ^ ^ 

and that of some southern provinces, which occurred two years lat< r ; ] a 
not connected with those that have been already narrated, - Ion l u 
rarely pays any attention to chronology. . , , , e ^ 0 r 

2;> Kinff thorough, vol. ix„ p. 217. It seems that Quinaiitzin s m 
granted permission to build temples. 
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of an alliance with the Mexicans at Chapultcpce, and 
to have admitted to his city the worship of ILuitzi- 
lopochtli — a fact that leads Brass out to think that 
the Culhua king was a partisan of Tezcatlipoca, 
almost identical with Huitzilopochtli so far as the 
Moody rites in his honor are concerned . 26 In the 
last years of the thirteenth century, about . 1281 , 
Xihu'iltemoc was succeeded by Coxcoxtli whose 
mother is said to have been a Mexican, but who was 
a devoted partisan of Quetzalcoatl . 27 

The Aztecs had, in the meantime, gained much in 
power, and although few in numbers, compared with 
the other nations, had, by their skill as warriors and 
the ferocity of their character, made themselves hated 
by all, becoming, indeed, the pests of Anahuac, 
although nominally the allies of the (lulhuas and 
Topanecs. The story of their overthrow at Chapul- 
tepee is a brief one, as told by the Spanish writers. 
(,’opil, son of Huitziton’s sister, the sorceress Mali- 
nalxoehit], had, as lias been already related , 28 been 
sworn by his mother to vengeance on the Mexicans. 
He now came to the lake region and used all his 
influence to excite the surrounding nations against his 
enemies, denouncing them as everything that is bad, 
and urging their extermination. Hearing of his 
plots, the priest Quauhtlequetzqui went with a party 
to Tepetzingo, where Copil was, killed him, tore out 
his heart and threw it into the lake. "The place 
was known as Tlalcocomocco, and here afterwards 
sprang up the tunal which guided the Aztecs in 
founding their city; here was also a hot spring, called 

the Aztecs were 
the Culhuas and 
the reeds of the 

Hixt., tom. ii„ pp. 377-80. 

IPO , ’ 382 i dates 1281, or 1300. According to Vcytia, tom. u., pp. 

j ’ n > U11( t Ixtlilxochitl, p. 4C2, Xiuhtcmoc, king of Culliuacan, died m 
V AVas succeeded by Acarnapichtli. 

pp. 327-8. 


Acopilco. Immediately after tins 
attacked by many nations, chiefly 
( halcas, driven to Acoculco, amid 
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lake, and many of their number carried captives to 
Culhuacan, among whom was their chief, Huitzililmjt] 
who was .sacrificed. Afterwards they were gi Vn; 1,’ 
the Oulhuas, the district of Tizaapan, which a.l k nm<hd 
in snakes, lizards, etc., on which chiefly they lived 
paying heavy tribute to the king of Culhuacan, anc j 
leading a very hard life for many years. 29 

Brasseur, throws much light upon the events of 
this period. It. seems that the Aztecs provoked 
Copil’s efforts for their destruction by two raids 
against Malinaleo, which belonged to Culhuacan, and 
that the Mexicans treacherously drew the son of Mu- 
linalxochitl into their power by offering him the posi- 
tion of high -priest, according to a pretended revelation 
of Muitzilopochtli’s will. His daughter, Azcaxochifl 
was forced to become the mistress of Quauhtlequetz- 
(jui; all liis nobles were taken prisoners, and a hand of 
Culhuas who came to Tlaleocomoeco soon after, were 
massacred. All the rulers of the valley, save, per- 
haps, Quiuantzin, were soon leagued together for the 
destruction of these marauders and butchers. Muit- 
zilihuitl made a valiant and long-continued defence, 
defeating the Tepanecs in a fierce battle, hut exciting 
renewed horror by murdering and cutting in piece;. 
Aeolnahuaeatl, king of Azcapuzalco, and formerly 
emperor. They were at last conquered flirough 
their rash bravery, since, while their army was fight- 
ing the Culhuas whom they had been challenged to 
meet, another body of the enemy took and Burned 
Chapultepee, carrying off the surviving inhabitants 
as prisoners. The Mexican army was then defeated, 
nearly exterminated, and the remnants scattered m 
the lake marshes, while Huitzilihuitl was taken, and. 
with his daughter and sister, put to death in reveng' 

® Dvran, MS. tom. i., cap. iv. ; Acosta, pp. 462-4; Wwjv<. iK'.Jio 
lib. ii., cap. xi. Tor<jiicni;nla, loin, i., pj>. 83-4, 89, say* the Vj* 0 pul- 
either brought as slaves from Oeoloo to Tizaapan, or were y rfall . 

huacan and then enslaved. See also, (Havitjcro, tom. L, PP* * u effort 

cvrt, Teatro , pfc ri., pp. 20*1; Vcyt.ia , tom. ii., pp. 127-9. [ ^ jn'storY. 

to follow Veytia’s chronologic order which, in this part ot tne 
hopelessly confused and different from the other authorities. 
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f ur the murder of Copil and the Tepanec king. These 
events occurred about 1297. For two years the scatter- 
ed Mexican remnants were subjected to every indignity, 
Putin 1299, perhaps through the influence of°Aca- 
mapichtli, his son and heir, Cocoxtli was induced to 
grant this unfortunate people the small, barren, and 
serpent-infested isle of Tizaapan. 30 

The Spanish writers do not imply that Acolna- 
huacatl, king of the Tepanecs, was killed by the 
Aztecs, or that he even fell in battle. His son, 
Tezozomoc, was heir to the throne, but as he was 
very young, his mother seems to have ruled as regent 
during his minority, and as she was the wife of Cox- 
coxtli, the power was practically in the hands of the 
t'ulhua monarch. 31 Coxcoxtli thus saw his power in 
Anahuac largely increased, but he was continually 
annoyed with petitions from the Mexicans for larger 
territory and permission to settle at various points in 
his dominions, and at the same time harassed by the 
encroachments of tilts Xoehimilcas, particularly in the 
lake fisheries. He at last proposed to grant the re- 
quests of the Aztecs on condition that they would 
aid him in chastising the insolent and powerful Xo- 
chimilcas. The services of the followers of Huitzilo- 
puchtli were always in demand when there was fight- 
ing to be done. The secret plan of the king was to 
place the new allies in the front to receive the force 
of the attack; the heavier their loss the better, for 
his troops would have an easy victory, and a dead 
Aztec was a much less troublesome neighbor or sub- 

30 in.it., tom. ii., pp. 380 98. 

31 1'here is some confusion about the parentage of Tezozomoc ami 
Aniniftpichtli: ‘Coxcoxtli epousa line lillc d’Aeolnahuaeatl dont il cut 
1 czozoihoc, ou Acolnahuacatl epousa uue lille <le Coxcoxtli dont <*c prince 
wi rait issu. Quoiquc le MS. de 15*28 domic Aoolnaliuacatl pour pi 1 re a le- 
zuzomoc, le Memorial de Culhuacan le domic pour le 61* de Coveoxf ji et 
ovr(‘ d'Aeanmpiehtli. Ixtlilxoehitl dit. exilement qii'Acanuipichtli eta.it 
son Here.’ Id., pp. 394-5. See Ixtlilxoehitl, in Kinyshoromjh , vol. ix., 
l'P- .149, 397, 461. He, however, seems to make Acamapiclilli also the sou 
^.Acolnahuacatl. Veytia, tom. ii., pp. 73, 161-2, lixcs ihe date of the 

s death at 1343. Torquemada, tom. i., p. 68; Granados y Galvez , 

1 antes A mer. , pp. 142-3. 
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jecfc than a live one. No arms were supplied to the 
allies, but their priests taught them to make .shields 
of reeds, and arm themselves with clubs and obsidian 
knives. By a strange freak of fancy they resolved t 0 
retain no captives, though a reward was ottered f or 
them, but to disarm and release all they captured af- 
ter having marked them by cutting off the right ear 
of each. The fury of their attack and their novel 
method of warfare struck terror into the hearts of t| 10 
enemy, who were defeated and driven back to then- 
capital in confusion, the Mexicans obtaining nuu-li 
plunder, and the Culluias an extraordinary number 
of prisoners. Be turning' to Culhuacan, the (Ailhuu 
braves proudly displayed their captives, ridiculing 
their allies, until the latter pointed out the lack of 
ears among the victims of Culhua valor, and calmly 
produced the missing features from their sacks; the 
effect was complete, and they carried off the honors of 
the day. Coxeoxtli was proud of such allies, their 
petitions were granted, and the two nations wore also 
connected by intermarriage. 32 

The history of the Mexicans and Culhuas, timing 
the early part of the fourteenth century, down to the 
founding of the city of Tenochtitlan in 1325, presents 
a confusion unequaled, perhaps, in any other period 
of the aboriginal annals. A civil war on the eastern 
plateau at (Jholula, in which king Coxeoxtli was in- 
volved to a certain extent, will be mentioned else- 
where, as it only slightly concerns the general history 
of Amllniac. Torquemada, Clavigero, and others, 
relate that after the battle with the Xochimiloas, the 
Aztecs 1 tad secreted four captives destined ior sacri- 
fice, and had, besides, asked the Culhua king to 
provide them with a suitable offering and to be 
present at the ceremonies. They were sent a dea 
body and a mass of filth which the Mexicans, H-- 

f}lt5 

38 Vn/tia, turn, ii., pp. ] 3 9-22. This author places this event j n 
lifetime of Huitzilihuitl and of Acolnahuacatl. T or quern ad a > torn 
90-1; Clavigero i tom. i., pp. 105-7. 
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straining their anger at the insult, placed upon the 
altar and said nothing. When Coxcoxtli and his 
suite appeared, the priests, after a religious dance, 
brought out the tour captives and performed the 
bloody rites of sacrifice before the guests. The Cul- 
lnias left the place in disgust, and orders were immedi- 
ately given that the Mexicans should ho driven from 
the territories of Culhuac.au . 38 As Acosta and Duran 
tell the story, the Aztecs sent from Tizaapan, where 
it seems many of them were still living, to the Cul- 
hua king, requesting him to give them his daughter 
to rule over them and be the mother of their god. 
The request was cheerfully granted and the young 
princess conducted with great pomp to the town of 
her future subjects. A great festival was prepared, 
the princess was privately sacrificed to Huitzilo- 
pochtli, who, it seems, had signified his intention of 
adopting her as his mother; her body was llaved, and 
her skin placed as a garment on a youth, or an idol, 
which was set up in the temple to receive the 
offerings of visitors. Among those who came to 
make such offerings, as a compliment to their allies, 
were Coxcoxtli and his nobles. Their rage at the 
sight that met their eyes may be imagined. The 
bloody followers of Jluitzilopochtli were driven from 
their homes, and the allies their bravery had gained 
were lost to them . 34 Ixtlilxochitl, without mentioning 
their return to Culhua favor by the Xochimilco war, 
says that the Aztecs escaped from their bondage at 
Culhuacan on hearing that king Calquiyauhtzin in- 
tended to massacre them, and resided, for a time, at 
Iztacaleo, whence they made inroads upon Cullnia 
territory, but finally retreated to the island where 
I enochtitlan was founded / 15 I append in a note an 
abstract of Veytia’s version of Nahua history during 

3,1 See references in last note; also Huniholdf, Vues., tom. i., ;>p. 200-1; 
r0n fl r( 4 > l* Vi ' S( -vtts Hist. Conn. Alex., tom. iii., pp. 80-1, 260-1. 
i • Acosta, p. 464; Duran , MS., tom. i., cap. iv. He calls the Culhua 
n § Achitometl. Herrera, dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xi. 

J Hi hingsborough , vol. ix., p. 398. 
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this and the immediately preceding period*, since this 
version agrees with others at but few points. 3 * 

Hardly more can be gathered from the preceding 
records than that the Mexicans, after living for a time 
in Culhuacan, were forced, on account of their bloody 
religious rites and of their turbulent disposition to 
leave that city, and to wander for several years about 
the lake before settling where the city of Mexico 
afterwards stood. Coxcoxtli is said to have been a 
devoted follower of Quctzaleoatl, and a zealous per- 
secutor of all other sects, so much so, that manv 
families were forced to abandon Culhuacan, and were 
gladly received at Tezcuco, as has been stated. U 
seems to have been an ineradicable Toltoe tendency to 
indulge in religious controversy to the prejudice of 
their national prosperity. Brasseur 87 finds in his doc- 
uments many additional details of some importance 1 
respecting the period in question. The religious 
strife in Culhuacan broke out into open war between 
the sects of Quetzalcoatl and Tezoatlipoca, the former 
headed by the king and his son Achitometl, the 
latter under another son, Aeamapichtli, and seconded 
by the Mexicans, who had been driven by persecution 
from the city. This is the alliance alluded to by 


3C Quinantzin succeeded to the* empire, and appointed his made. Tcnan- 
cacaltzin, governor in Tenayocan, who usurped the throne i 1 ' 121W; Huit- 
zilihuitl, of Mexicans, ohlaincd in marriage a niece of king Audhua U. ot 
Azcajntzalco; Coxcox sneceeded Cahjuiyauhlzin as king ol < 'uliuiarjin; the 
Xoehimilcas were defeated hy the aid of the Mexicans, and AcoJlma U- 
became emperor in i ‘21)9 ; next, Aeamaidchtli used the Mexicans to (.'oinjiier 
Coxcox, and made himself king of Culuiiaean in 1301, but died in 1^3 and 
was succeeded by Xiubtemoc; M uitzilihuitl died in 1318, and the i\I oxieans 
chose as their king also, Xiuhtemoe of Culhuacan, when? man) them 
had settled, under the rule of Aeamapichtli, and where all mov renun 
from Chapultepec, although against tne wishes of the Cullma 
last, in 1325, for no very definite reason, they were driven tn»in < 1,1 lll,u ‘ 
and went to Aeatzintitlan, or Mexicaltzinco; then they applied h> tin* ^ 
peror Acolhua 11. and were allowed to live for n time near .\/ca}>iiZ‘ 1 ^.’ 
while their priests were searching for the predestined local mu <» ^ 

future city; then took place the separation between the Mexican* ‘ 
trdnlcas; the Thitelulcas obtain a King from the emperor . p from 

plied to Qujnantzin i n vain; t^iiimintziu regains tin* imperial yuo ^ 
Acolhua II.; and finally, Tenoobtitlan was founded in 1327. < J J » 
ii., pp. 114*57. 

37 Hist. t tom. ii. , pp. 402*3, 432-60. 
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Veytia, when he states that Acamapiehtli, of Culhua- 
can, v/m chosen king of the Mexicans. The rebel- 
lious' son, at the head of the Mexicans, was victorious, 
a nd compelled his father to flee from his capital, but 
did not at once assume the title of king, and was, not 
lono- after, in his turn defeated and driven from the 
city. This was the final departure of the Mexicans, 
most of whom gathered at Iztacalco, where a hand of 
their nation had been for some years residing, under 
the chief Tenuch. Many, however, settled at other 
points near at hand on the lake shores and islands, 
and to this period is attributed also their invention 
of the Chinampas, or floating gardens. 

The localities thus occupied at this period, simul- 
taneously or successively, besides Iztacalco, were 
Mexicaltzinco, Aeatzintitlan, Mixiuhtlan, and Te- 
mazcaltitlan. At last the priests selected what 
they deemed a suitable place for permanent settle- 
ment, the same spot where Copil had been sacrificed, 
an island, or raised tract in the lake marshes, and 
pretended to find there the nopal, eagle, and serpent 
which had been promised by their god as a token that 
the proper location had been found. The nopal grew 
on a rock in the midst of a beautiful pool, into which 
one of the two discoverers was instantly drawn, and 
admitted to an interview with the Tlalocs, who con- 
firmed the belief that here was to be their permanent 
home. According to some authorities, a title to this 
site was obtained from the king of Azcapuzalco. The 
first task was to erect a rude temple of rushes for the 
ark of the idol Huitzilopochtli, which was located 
exactly over the stone which bore the famous nopal; 
the huts of the people were built around this as a 
centre, divided by divine command into four wards, 
or districts. Then all set industriously to work, the 
men leveling and filling in the site of their town, or 
fishing and killing wild ducks on the lakes, the prod- 
ucts being mostly bartered by the women in the 
cities of the main land, for stone and wood for build- 
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ing material. The first victim sacrificed to the fr 0( j 
in his new temple was a Culhua noble, of hostile sect 
opportunely captured.® Thus was founded, in 1 
the city named -probably from Mexi, the original nanlo 
of Huitzitun, and Tenueh, their chief leader at r] 1( , 
time the city was formed -Mexico Tenochtitlan . 40 

Quinantzin continued in his glorious career at Toz. 
cuco, allowing the surrounding kings to weaken their 
power by their intrigues and contentions one with 
another, while he devoted all his energies as a diplo- 
matist, and all the strength of his armies to the 
. strengthening of his imperial power, the enlam.-- 
ment and embellishment of his capital, where ref- 
ugees from all directions were kindly welcomed, the 
quelling of rebellion in various provinces, and the 
conquest of new lands. Not only did he promptly 
put down every attempt at revolt in his own do- 
minions, but insisted that the kings of Culhuawin 
and Azcapuzalco should check the attempts of their 
revolting vassals. Huehuetlan, Mizquic, ( hiitlahuae. 
Zayollan, Temimiltepec, and Totolapan, are named as 
the rebellious provinces thus subdued during the last 
years of this emperor’s reign. No monarch in Ana- 

38 On the foundation of Mexico. its date, and name, see Dimni. 
tom. i., cap. iv.-vi. ; Torgitnnntltt, tout, i., j>j». 92 3, 288-91; I V./Vr tom. 

11., pp. 150 <50; Ixtlilxockitl. in Kingsborongh. vol. ix., p. 4t> I ; l'r.o <>>nvc, 

in id , jip. 5, 8 0; Origin, Hist . 0Wf.,tom. iii., p. 531: Acosta, pp 405-C; 
Clavi'jrro, tom. i., pp. 107-9; Yt lancrrt, Tent to, pt ii., p. 21; Codex Mm* 
doza , in Kingsburongk, vol. v., p. 40; Arlcgui, ('/iron. Zaratrcas, pp^-S-9; 
Cavo, Tres Siglos, turn. I., p. *2; Pit rebus his Pilgmncs, vol. iv., | »/». lOfJO- / ; 
Gallatin , in Anar. Kfhno . Sue., Transact., vol. i., pp. 14 1. ^ " ■ 

Mix. Geoff . , Path tin, tom. vi ii ., pp. 40a, 415; Millin', Anirr. hnrl., ]»■ 
Gondra, in Prescott, Hist . (.'on*/. Mix . , tom. iii., j>. 350. 

39 Date 1 325, according to Clavigero, (Jama, Chimalpain, Brasscui , mm 

Prescott; 1327, Veytia, following ftigiienza y (Jongoru: 1318, Duran; » 
Codex Mendoza; 1140, 1141, or about 1200, Ixllilxochitl; 1131, ( atuaJ^b , 
1326, Tezozomoc, in Veytia ; 1316, Id,, in Gondra; 1225, Cliiinalpam, j* 
Id . ; 1317, Sigiienza, in hi.; 1341, Torqucmada, in Id . ; 132J, /api* 1 , 
Veytia; 1357, Martinez, in Yeytia and Gondra . . t . 

40 On derivation of the name, see vol. ii., p. 550; also 1 orqnnnnea, ' ^ 

1., pp. 92-3; Tezozomoc , in Kingsborough , vol. ix., p. 5; Ixtlo- i “ ,n ‘ i • 

Id. , p. 461. These authors derive Tennehtithm from the Aztec nana < j 
nopal. Oavo, Tres Siglos, tom. i., p. 2, Miiller, A mer. urrel., p- '\,\u c0 
Carbajal Espinosa, Hist. Mcx., tom. i., p. 315, derive Mexico tiom et 
‘place amid the maguey s.* 
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huac could have resisted Quinantzin’s power, but be 
scorns to have had no disposition to encroach on what 
he deemed the legitimate domains of his brother sov- 
ereigns. In spite of the opposition of the (Jhichimec 
nobles to his reforms, his tendency to To] too usages, 
and his fondness .for disj)lay, the emperor after his 
power had become firmly established enjoyed the 
love and respect of all his subjects. His surname, 
Tlaltecatzin, £ he who lords the earth,’ is said to have 
been given him in consideration of his success in sub- 
duing so many provinces. He died in 8 Calli, 1305, 41 
at an advanced age, and his funeral ceremonies 
were conducted with all the pomp that had been 
characteristic of him in life. Seventy rulers of prov- 
inces are said to have assisted. His body, embalmed, 
was seated in full royal apparel on the throne, an 
eagle at the feet, a tiger at the back, and the bow 
and arrows in his hands. AH the people crowded to 
the palace to take a last look upon their emperor, and 
after eighty days, according to Torquemada, his body 
was burned, and the ashes, in an emerald urn with a 
golden cover, placed in a cave near Tezeuco; or, as 
Veytia and Ixtlilxochitl say, buried in a temple of 
the Sun in the Tezcocingo forest. 12 

Quinantzin’s elder sons having proved rebellious 
during their father’s reign, and having, therefore, 
been banished, his youngest son, Techotl, Techot- 
lalatzin, or Teclxotlala, was chosen as his suc- 
cessor. Techotl reigned from 1305 to 1357, a 
period during which the dominions attached to the 
crown of Tozeueo were almost entirely undisturbed 
by civil or foreign wars. (July one war is recorded, 
by which the province of Xaltocan, peopled chiefly 
by O tonus, with the aid of the chiefs of Otompan, 
Quahuacan, and Tecomic, attempted to regain her 

41 1357, Veytia; 1213, 1249, or 1253, Ixtlilxochitl; 1305, llrasseur. 

42 Torquemada, tom. i., pp. 86-7; Claviqcro, tom. i., J>|>- 144-0; Veytia, 
,‘! m - '•> PP. 171, 176, 181; Ixtlilxochitl, in 'Kintfsbormajh, vol. )g, PP- 21 o- 
!. G > - 152 . 400, 453; Sahagun, tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 275; Brtmeur, Hut., tom. 
11 ’ PP- 422-5; Granados y Galvez , Tardes Amcr., p. 3 ( J. 
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independence of Ohichimec imperial authority. The 
revolt was, however, promptly repressed by the em- 
peror and his allies after a campaign of two months 
Tezozomoc had now succeeded to the throne of A Z(;;i ' 
puzalco, and with his Tepanec forces, took a V ,, rv 
prominent part in this war against •Xaltocan and the 
northern provinces. The Mexicans also sent an army 
to this Avar, and received some territory as a result 
the rest of the provinces being joined to tlm del 
mains of Tezcuco and Azcapuzalco." Techotl s lasles 
and ambitions were similar to those of his father, and 
his tifty-two years of peaceful and prosperous roi<>n 
enabled him to successfully carry out his projects. 
To him, as emperor, belonged the allegiance of the 
kings of Culhnacan, Azeapuzalco, and Mexico in the 
latter part of his rule, when the latter power had 
risen to some prominence; hut no tribute was paid hy 
these kings, and their allegiance was probably onlv 
nominal . 44 Over the provinces that belonged to Tez- 
cuco, or rather the kingdom of Aeolhuacan, Techotl 
ruled in precisely the same manner as the other 
kings over their respective territories. The lord of 
each province acknowledged his allegiance to his king 
paid tribute according to the wealth of his people, and 
was hound to aid his sovereign, if so requested, in 
time of Avar; in other respects he was perfectly inde- 
pendent, and governed his dominion Avith almost 
absolute sway. The long list of vassal provinces and 
lords given by the records * 5 show that the author- 

43 Xaltocan is spoken of by Ixtlilxocliitl ami Yeytia ao having been at 
this time subjected for the iirst time to the emperor. Its inhabitants von* 
•Jtonu», ami the refugees are said to have built, or rebuilt, tin- ‘‘dj 
Olompan. Tezozoinoc is represented as having borne the principal l :l,t 
the war, while the emperor Techotl joined in it more to widen ;m< if'* 
strain the allies than for anything else. Another war in Tlascaia, 
forces sent by Techotl, are said by Torquemada, tom. i.. 1'P 

have participated, was, perhaps, the same already mentioned in 

with the king of ( hilhmicun. . , ( , r 

44 A zai puzalco, Mexico, Coutlichnu, Hucxotla, Coatepee, aim ( >* ^ 
live others are mentioned hy Ixililxochitl, in Ki)Kjshorov{fh. vol. lj^Y/ 
as paying no tribute; hut some of these, according to other an 

were actually joined to the kingdom of Aeolhuacan, and had not c\ 
honor of a tributary lord. . . i the 

45 The list of those lords present at the funeral of Quinaidzin 
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jty of the Chichimec emperor extended far beyond 
Andhuac, but do not enable us to fix definitely its 
limits; it probably was but little less extensive than 
that of the emperor at Cullmacan, in Toltec times, 
and was very similar to the Toltee rule in its nature . 46 
Techotl’s efforts seem to have been directed to 
the complete re-establishment of Toltec culture; to 
the building-up and embellishment of his capital; to 
the enacting of just laws and their strict enforcement 
by the appointment of the necessary courts and 
officials; to the work of attracting new settlors into 
his kingdom and capital, by kind treatment of all 
new-comers, and a toleration of all their religious 
beliefs and rites; and above all, to the centralization 
of his imperial power, and the gradual lessening of 
the prerogatives of his vassal lords. The refugees 

coronation of Tcchotl, is as follows: Tezozomoc, king of Azeapuzaleo; 
Paintzin, king of Xaltoean, lord of the < Komis; Mooomatzin, Motcuh- 
zonialzin, or Montezuma, king of Coat lie, ban; Acamapichtli, king of Cub 
huaean and Mexico (this could not be, as Mexico was not yet founded; Cox- 
eoxlli was king of Culhuaean, hut Acamapichtli was, in one; sense, chief 
of the Mexicans, and heir to the throne of Culhuaean); Mixcohuatl, or 
Mixcohuatzin, king of Tlatelulco (the Aztec Tlatclulco was not yet 
founded; Brasseur 1ml ieves this to refer to an ancient city of this name); 
(juctznlteuhtli. or Qiietzalatccuhtli, lord of Xochimilco; Izinatletlopae, 
lord of Cuitlahuac; Chiquauhtli , lord of Mizquic (Chaleo Atenco, accord- 
ing to Brasseur); Poohotl, lord of Clialco Atenco {Ixtlilxochitl); Omaca, or 
Oineacatl, Ion l of Tlalmanalco; Caeamaea, lord of Chaleo; Tomacatzin, 
lord of Iluexotzinco, (or as Brasseur has it, of (Juauhquechollan); Temat- 
zin, prince of Huexotzinco ( Brasseur ); Coeaztzin, lord of Quauhquelchula 
{Ixtlilxochitl)) Teoeuitlaj)opocatzin, lord of Cuetlaxcohuapan, or Cuetlacheo- 
aj>an; Ohiidiimecatlalpayatzin, higli-priest of Cholula; Chirhitzin, lord of 
lepeaca; MitI, prince of Tlascala; Xihuilpopoca, lord of Zacatlan; Qua- 
uhquetzal, lord of Tenamitec; Chichihuatzin, lord of Tulancingo; Tlalte- 
catzin, lord of Qiiauhehinaiieo: Tecpatl, lord of Atotonilco; Jztaquauhtzin, 
of the Mazahuas; Chalehiiihtlanetzin, lord oi Coyulniacaii; Yolniatl 
f hichimecatzin, lord of ( •oatepec; Quiyaiihtzin, lord of Huexotla; Joruht- 
laeuiloltzin, lord of Acolman. Ixtlilxochil } . in /v ••'''•■ " ' v °h * x -» P- 
‘>-"> 3 ; Brasseur, Hist., tom. ii., p. 428. T\i lil \i-a-Iiiv I -:i\ - ih.it these were 
not all, but merely the leading vassals, all related to the emperor. A list 
(>l t() is given in ‘ixtlilxochitl, p. 355, and Vn/tia, torn, ii., pp. 214-15. 73 

ar< - sa id to have attended one assembly, 00 another, and 30 another. 

^ eytia, tom. ii., pp, 182-3, and Brasseur, Hist., tom. ii., n. 427, state 
that the distant provinces of Quauhtemalan (Guatemala), lecolotlan (\ cut 
* az), Centizonac, Teoquantepee (Tehuantepec), and Jalisco, wen* repre- 
sented in the crowd that gathered at Teehotl’s coronation, ollmng their 
homage and allegiance; hut Ixtlilxochitl, p. 353, says that thcoc provinces 
,°. a ( \ 11 °t recognize the emperor. There is very little probability that the 
hiehhnec power ever reached so far, hut not unlikely that communication 
ook place between Mexico and Central America at this period. 
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from different nations were given separate wards of 
Tezcuco for a residence, and were permitted to m .,. t 
temples, and to perform all their various rites. Human 
* sacrifice and religious strife were alone prohibited 
The different creeds and ceremonials of Toltee times 
became almost universal in his kingdom , 47 altlmtio-h 
the emperor himself is said to have ridiculed all these 
creeds and sacrifices, contenting himself with the 
worship of one god, of whom he deemed the sun a 
symbol. He is credited with having entertained 
sentiments on religious topics several centuries in 
advance of his time. 

In his efforts for the centralization of the Clij- 
chimec power, he first summoned the chief lords of 
his provinces, some twenty-six in number, to r JVz<w<> 
and practically compelled them to live there, althoinjli 
heaping upon them honors and titles which made' it. 
impossible for them to refuse obedience to bis wishes. 
All together constituted a royal council, consulted 
on matters of national import; and from them were 
selected sub-councils, to whose management were en- 
trusted the superintendence of various branches, such 
as the administration of justice, military regulations, 
art and science, agriculture, etc. Five of the loading 
lords were entrusted with the most important and 
honorable positions, and placed at the head of the 
chief councils . 48 As an offset to the favors granted 


47 Veytia, tom. ii pp. implies Hint the new rites ami ideas came 

rather from Mexican than Toltee influence. 

48 The general domicil of State,, composed of all the highlit lords, inch 
of learning, ability, and character, was presided over by the emperor linn- 
self. Of the live special councils the tirst was that of wa»\ under a lord 
who received the title of Tetlahto, and composed, according to Uni.-'scur, 
of lords of the AcoUnia nation. The second was the Gounod of the Gy 
chequer, under a superintendent- of finance, with the title Tlami, or •> * 
pixcoiitli, having charge of the collection of tribute, and composed ‘d ,n, ‘” 
well acquainted with the resources of every part of the country . 

is said Chichimecs. Otonjis, and lords of Ale/.titlan. The third VV,JS 
Diplomatic Council, whose president had the title of \ olqni. au<i 
kind of Grand Master of ( -eremonies, w hose duty it was to iTccn'i , 
entertain and dispatch ambassadors. Many of this council were 
The fourth was tne council of the royal household, under the 
or High Chamberlain. This council was composed largely m 
A fifth official, with the title of Cohuatl, superintended the wo 
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these lords ftt the capital and in the general govern- 
ment, their prerogatives at home were greatly dimin- 
ished. The twenty-six provinces were subdivided 
into sixty-five departments; the lords retained their 
original titles and the absolute command of twenty- 
six of the departments, but over the other thirty -nine 
governors were placed who were supposed to bo 
wholly devoted to the interests of the emperor. Te- 
chotl is even said to have gone so far as to transfer 
the inhabitants belonging to different tribes from one 
province to another, so that the subjects of each chief, 
although the same in number as before, were of dif- 
ferent tribes, and, as the emperor craftily imagined, 
much less easily incited to revolt in the interests of 
ambitious chieftains, who were ever ready to take ad- 
vantage of favorable circumstances to declare their 
independence. If the Ohichimec nobles objected to 
these extraordinary measures, their opposition is not 
recorded. 

At one of the grand assemblies of kings and lords, 
held at Tezcuco, to deliberate on the general interests 
of the empire, in l;U2, Techotl announced his in- 
tention to leave his crown to his eldest son, Ixtlil- 
xochitl, and caused that prince to be formally 
acknowledged as heir apparent to the imperial throne. 
It does not appear that any opposition to his succes- 
sion was made at the time, 4 " although as we shall see, 
his right was not undisputed at the death of his 

royal gold and silver smiths and feather-workers at Ocolco, ;i suburb of 
lezcueo. The Spanish writers state that the president, of each of the 
councils must he a relation of the emperor, or at least a Tezeucan noble- 
man. Torqucmada, tom. i., p. 88; Claviycro , tom. i., p. 181; Veijtia , tom. 

H > PP- 182-5; Brasscur , Hist., torn, ii., pp. 430-1. 

4 ® There seems to have been some trouble between Ixtlilxochitl and 
the Tepanec king Tczozomoc. even before Teehotl's death. Ixtlilxochitl 
was unmarried, although by his concubines he had many children; and, as 
Voytia, tom. ii., pp. 217-18, has it, he took Tezozomoc's daughter as a 
^ife at his father’s request, but sent her hack before consummating the mar- 
ria k r e: or, according to Ixtlilxochitl, p. 218, lie refused to take Tczozomoc s 
daughter, who had already been repudiated by some one, except as a con- 
cubme. The same author, p. 350, says this occurred after liis fathers 
death. He finally married a Mexican princess. Tczozomoc was very 
n »ueh offended. 
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father. At one of these assemblies, as all the author 
ities agree, it was ordered that the Nahua lanmmoe 
should be employed exclusively at court, in the "tribu ' 
nals, and in the transaction of all public affairs. ] t 
has been inferred from this, by many writers, that, the 
language of the Chichi nice nations was different from 
that of the Toltecs ; 50 but such a supposition would be 
inconsistent with the whole tenor of the aborio-iid 
annals, and cannot be admitted. Among the wnv 
tribes that occupied Anahuac after the Toltecs, there 
were doubtless some that spoke another tongue; the 
enforced use of the Nahua at court was aimed at the 
chiefs of such tribes, and was a part of the emperor’s 
general policy. Of course it is just possible that one 
of the tribes of foreign tongue had become powerful 
and constituted a large part of the population of Tez- 
cuco, but suck a state of affairs is not probable, and 
the statement of some writers that the many learned 
Culhuas and Mexicans gathered at the Chichimee 
capital during this period, came as teachers of 
the Nahua language at the court of Teehotl, cannot 
he accepted. Brasseur’s idea, as implied through- 
out this period of aboriginal history, that the 
Chiehimeos wore barbarians, gradually civilized by 
the few Toltecs that remained in the country, and 
forced by their kings to adopt Nahua language and 
institutions, I regard as wholly imaginary. The 
struggles of Quinuntzin and his successors were di- 
rected, not to the introduction of To] tec usages, but 
to the preservation of their culture, threatened hy the 
spirit of anarchy and independence that followed the 
downfall of the Tolteo empire. 

Feeling, at last, that his end was drawing near, 
and that the work to which ho had devoted Ins ener- 
gies must be committed to other bands, the aged 
monarch is reported to have held a long interne" 

40 Tho emperor is said to liavc learned tlie Nahua Inuf'uafie e*’ 1 " ^ 
Culhua nurse Papaloxochirl, ami to have become so convinced of i * ^ j. 
riority that he ordered its adoption. Ixtlilxochill , p. 217; 1 cytm, 
pp. 194-5. 
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with Ills son and heir, Ixtlilxochitl. Most earnest lv 
| 1L * instructed his son concerning his future duties, anil 
1 warned him against dangers whose occurrence he 
already foresaw. He feared, above all, the projects 
of Tejjozomoc, the Tepanee king, who had already, 
although nominally loyal to Techotl, shown tokens 
of far-reaching ambition and the possession of great 
executive ability, and who evidently remembered that 
Aeolnahuacatl, his predecessor, had once been em- 
peror. Special advice was given to Ixtlilxochitl, who 
was probably a very young man, although there is 
some disagreement about the date of his birth, 51 as to 
the best policy to be followed with the king of Azca- 
pnzalco, and after jealously striving to imbue his suc- 
cessor with the spirit that had made his own reign so 
glorious, the emperor died, as has been stated, in 8 
Calli 1857. 62 


Having traced the glorious, though peaceful career 
of the emperor Techotl, I have to close this chap- 
ter by narrating the events of Culhua and Mexican 
history during a corresponding period; a period most 
fatal to Culhuacan, the metropolis of Analiuac in Tol- 
tec times, and the only Toltec city that had retained 
its prominence through the dark days of Chichimec 
invasion. We have seen the Mexicans expelled from 
Culhuacan at the triumph of Achitometl over his 
brother Acamapichtli ; and, after a series of wander- 


51 Ve^tia, tom. ii. , pp. 217-8, says he was over sixty years old; Ixtlil- 
xoeliitl gives 1338 as the date of his birth, which would make him less than 
twenty The method of ai riving at hi** age seems to be b\ fixing the date 
ot liia son’s birth, noting that his father’s wife was eight years old at hei 
nidge, and taking into consideration the reported Chichimec custom 
^nieh required the husband to wait until hi» wife was forty befoie consum- 
mating the marriage. Ixtlilxochitl was endowed, at birth, with thirteen 
towns or provinces: his mother is said to ha\e been the sister of Coxcoxtli, 
K,n f*of Culhuacan. 

il 1353, or 1357, Ixtlilxochitl 1409, Vcytia . On Techotl’s reign see: 
•c llxockitl, in Kingsborough, vol. ix., pp. 217-18, 353-0, 400-1, 453, 402. 
ItyUa, tom. in, pp, 178-231; Torovemada , tom. i., pp. 87 - 9 , 108;. 6/ur- 
$P 0 ’ T r 0 . m * PP- 180-1, 184; Saha gun, IhsL Gen., tom. ii., lib. vui., P- 
TeatrOy ptii., pp. 16-17, 24; Bra&seur , Hist., tom. in, pp. 
457-61* 472-3. 

Vou V, 23 . 
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. ings about the lake, founding their city of Mexico 
Tenoehtitlan in 1325. One year before the city vv !^ 
founded, however, Aeamapiehtli seems to h;u (; 
gained his power, and this time, his father ( 'o.voxf.jj 
having died, lie assumed the title of king. j]j ; . ni |‘ 
was probably very advantageous to the Mexicans, bj s 
friends, during their first, years in their new ,-jt v 
while they were strengthening their position ; but ii> 
1330 he died, murdered, as some of the records imply* 
and was succeeded by his brother A chi tometl if., 
avowed enemy of the Mexicans and their ivlfbixis 
rites. His accession drove many of the rival sect to 
Mexico, and he thus aided, involuntarily, in baildincc 
up the new power. The infant son of the dead kin.7 
also named Aeamapiehtli, was saved either bv Ins 
mother, or, as others say, hy the princess fliuicucitl.''' 
During the troubles between the rival sects i o aided 
by Acainapivlitli and Acliitometl, large numbers of 
(Jullnias bad left their city and either taken refuge in 
Tezcueo, or laid joined kindred tribes in different lo- 
calities. On the final accession of Acliitometl this 
depopulating movement, was continued t<> a greater 
extent than ever before. According to BrasseiiO 
documents, a war with (,’halco in 1339, fomented hy 
Tezozomoc, who had succeeded to the Tepanec tlmme 
eight years before, gave the finishing blow In the 
power of Culhuaean, which was practically abandoned 
by king and people about .13-17, her weaker tributary 
provinces being in part appropriated by the stronger, 
which now became independent of all saw; imperial 

53 Gomurn, Cuaq. Mex., fol. 802; liramur, Hist. tom. o- 
Veytia, tom. ii., pp. 127-80, agrees, except in dates, so far n-* 1 ", '■' < .,' llv 
sion of Acarnapiclitli is concerned. ami bis friendship tor t>"‘ - !l x '/ V 
He, however, says nothing of Acliitometl If., dates AcamnpieM 1 s 1 ‘ . 
in 1 808, and states that he was succeeded by his eldest son ■ 1 ’ , a _ 

The (iid<s Mr.uduui, in Ki)iii.iliiin>u<//i, vol. v.. p. 42, 'f.dinia- *" 

pichtli transferred his court in 13/0 to Mexico, giving, a.- ■ ■ [j llW (jii 
Ieazbuh.Hn , Col. de. Vue., tom. i., p, fi, Kays, the lordship " ^ (l j (|,c 

to otic of his sons. See also Ixlfihoeh.itl, pp. 218, 343 , 840. weie 

confusion in the Cuthua succession is caused by the fact i<u_ y^ ))SC Uie 
two Acamapiehtlis, one, king of (’nlhuaean ami in a ccr .u - ^ ^ 
leader of the Mexicans, and the other, king of Mexico at a 
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power, although a large portion fell into the hamls of 
ifie kings of Azcapuzaleo and xYcolhuacan. The, 
larger part of the Culhuas proper were divided be- 
tween Quauhtitlan, which soon became practically 
},. Ouhma, or Toltcc, city, under Jztavtototl, grandson 
of (hxcoxtli, who succeeded in 1348,- and Mexico." 1 

The territory ou which Mexico TenoehtilJan was 
built seems to have belonged to the domain of A xca- ' 
puzalco, and the Mexicans were obliged to pay to the 
Topanec king a certain amount of tribute in lisli and 
other productions of the lake. Their prosperity, the 
improvements they were constantly making in their 
city, and their strong position in the lake, taken in 
connection with their well-known valor and ambition, 
excited much jealousy among - the surrounding nations. 
Possibly this jealousy is alluded to in the fa, hie of a 
fatal epidemic which prevailed at this time, ascribed 
in the popular tradition to the fumes of fried fish and 
other delicacies, wafted from the island town, which 
created so violent a longing as to occasion illness.® 
The Topanecs wore the only people that had the 
power to oppress the Aztecs, which they are said to 
have done, not only bv the exaction of the regular 
tribute due them, but by imposing special taxes, to 
be paid in articles of no value to the receivers, but 
which could bo obtained by the Mexicans only with 
great difficulty or danger/’ 0 Brasseur says that Tozo- 
zonioo even went so far as to send Iris son Tlaeotiu 
to rule in Mexico after Tenueh’s death, and he dying 
alter a short time, another son, Touhthhuae, became 
governor. 67 J find nothing in the (Spanish writers 
respecting Tepanec governors in Mexico, although 
uono of them give any very definite idea how the city 
was governed in the early period ol its existence. 

A r Romani and Ttra&senr as a 1 >ovo; also Draxsmr. p. 

J ‘ {wywmada, tom. i., p, 93; Ih*r(tn, MS. tom. i., cap. x * , . 

06 Damn, MS., tom. i., cap. vi. ; Tczozonwr, in vol. ix. t 

I'P; ^~10; Derr era, dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xii; Acosta, Iltst. Ac fa^ V nd^ pp- 
Turqvemada., tom. i., pp. 90-101 ; Claxnqc.ro . tom. L p- 170; Vctcui- 
u ' r % T J'[ f tro , pt ii., pp. 22-3. 

J Dst. } tom. ii,, p. 454 , 
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Some authors mention Tenueh as one of the 
that directed the original Aztec migration; <>(,] I(1| . K ^ 
we have seen, make him the chief of an Aztec 
at Iztaealco, just before the founding of the <-i^ , U]( - 
imply that he was the leader under the priest!;,^! -p 
the time of its foundation, and for some time after- 
while still other writers state that he was elected' 
chief three years after the foundation. 5 " 

At this period took place the division of tj u . 
Aztecs into Mexicans and Tlatelulcas, jihh<mu]i 
Veytia dates it hack before the foundation of the city 
and before many of the events already related, jf’ 
was caused by a quarrel between the priests and 
nobles, and was a secession of the latter when unable 
to check the growing power of the former. Toi\jii<> 
muda attributes the separation merely to the over- 
crowded state of the city; and the. fa hie of the two 
bundles which originated the dissension in early times 
has already been related/' 9 Brnsscur sees in this 
division the inevitable Nahua tendency to struggle 
bravely and unitedly against misfortune, but at the 
first dawn of prosperity to indulge in internal strife. 
The priesthood used their influence to excite the lower 
classes against the nobility, and particularly against 
their Tepanec governor, whom they denounced ns a 
tyrant. They finally succeeded in raising o-b a 
storm that Teuhtlehuac was driven out, and his party, 
including most of the nobility, determined to seek a 
new home. The connection of a Tepanec governor 
with the matter, removes some of the difficulties in- 
volved in other versions, but it is not easy to under- 
stand why Tezozomoc permitted bis son to be dnu-n 
from Tenoehtitlan. Whatever the envum-war^ 
which led to the secession, the location of the new 

w Vnjt.ia, turn, ii., [). 159, writes the name Tenuhetzni, . ( ] y 

election 1330. In the Codex Mendoza, in Khajsborovoh, vul. v -, 1^/,^ 
gbitcd t hat the other chiefs «t ill continued to govern their c-nop'- 
CAamgero , tom. i., pp. 173-4; 2'orqnetnuda , tom. i., pp* ' 1 ' " 

Hist . Helen., p 148. 

69 See pp. 325-6, of this volume. 
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yctabb’shraent was miraculously pointed out, Thu 
isoblcs wore attracted by a whirlwind to a sandy spot 
am ong the reeds of the lake, about two miles from 
Tonochtitlan, and found there the shield, arrow, and 
(■oiled serpent, which they deemed a most, happy 
•ino-iirv. They obtained a title of the land from the 
Tepanoc king, on condition of a yearly tribute, 50 and 
.■ailed their now home Xalteluleo, afterwards, Tlate- 

hilco. 61 

Both cities grew rapidly, and acquired much pros- 
perity and power, notwithstanding the separation, by 
reason of the large immigration that they received, 
and of the rivalry that sprang up between the two 
divisions. The additions to the population in Te- 
nocht.itlan were chiefly Cu limns, who came in so large 
numbers as to outnumber, perhaps, the original 
Mexicans; while Tlatelulco received a corresponding 
influx of Tepanecs, and many from other neighboring 
nations. We have no further details of their history 
down to the death of the emperor Teclmtl, at. Toz- 
cueo, except that the establishment of a. monarchy in 
each of the two cities. The Mexicans were at first 
ruled by the priests, with certain chiefs not definitely 
named; although by some Tenucli is still spoken of 
as alive and ruling’ down to Jdf>7. It was finally 
decided, in an assembly of priests and wise men of 
the nation, to choose a king, and the choice fell upon 
Acamapichtli [ 1., sou of Acamapichtli of Culhuacan. 
fhe large Culhua element in Tonochtitlan doubtless 
had a great influence in this choice; and other 

60 Voytiii says they first, applied to (juinnntxin, plaeimr tin's event In 
Un. 1 of Aloonahuaeatl, .is emperor. 

f,i Vvy (ia, tom. ii., pp. |H"», l&$, MO-1 ; Tortfuomuda. tool, i., pp. 99, 
~' J I. Imuran, MS., tom. i., cap. v., names four ehieU m iio were at the 
l ,f, ad of the secessionists. I xtlilxm hit 1. in Kin'jdHtrotnjti. vol. ix., p. ‘108, 
mentions two chiefs with their adherents. Others speak of eight. Acosta, 
writes Tlatelulco, ‘place of terraces.’ Onmara, Cou<j. fol. 

'•>. defines the name * islet-.’ Vetanc\rt, Train*. pt ii., p derives it 
win ‘booth,’ because the market, was located hen*. Ilrasseiir 

/v |- ( bnu. ii. , pp. 4(»7-8, says the original name was Xalhyacac. ‘point of 
■otij which was in the territory belonjginjr to Tlatelnho, at the time a 
Slnu " vilhtvre, but in the Toltcc period a lloiirishing city See also, (,lavn 
:nv > tom. i., p. no. 
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motives were the friendship of the candidate’s father 
for the Mexicans in past times, the possibility <,f 
reconquering the old Culhua possessions and joining 
thorn to the Aztec domain, and possibly the extreme 
youth of Acamapiehtli, which offered to the priVsi 
hood a prospect of easily control ing his actions. The 
young candidate was summoned from Tezcuco, wln-iv 
he had taken refuge, together with the princ. 
Ilaneueitl, who had rescued him, who seems to haw 
been regent during his minority, and who is even sat] 
to have become his wife. 1350 was the date of ih t! 
accession of Acamapiehtli 1 1., the first king of Mexico 
Tenochtitlan.® Soon after, probably the following 
year, 1351, the Tlat el ideas also determined to estab- 
lish a monarchical form of government. They also 
sent abroad for a king, and received a son of the 
Tepanec king, Tezozomoc, named Quaquauhpitzu 
huae. 63 

62 There is groat diversity simony the authorities respecting the pan-ng 
age of Acumapicht li 1!., some of which may probably be attrihuicrt m 
tho confounding of two of the same name. Wylla, lorn, ii., • >j >. 1,S6 S, 
161, bates his inversion 1801, says a political contest of four years pre- 
ceded his election, and calls him the son of 1 1 uitzilihuitl bs Atom/l!i, 
daughter of Acamapiehtli. rkuigero, tom. i., pp. 1 78-4 . Acusia. pp. 
469-71, and Ibiran, MS., tom. i., cap. v-vi., represent Ihe new Liny a* -on 
of Opochfli, an Aztec chief, by Atotoztli, a Culhua princess. (‘laugcre 
makes the date 1852; Torqnemada, tom. i. , pp. 94-97, refers to him as. a 
noble Aztec, son of ( ’ohunt zoiitli by the daughter of a tbiihua duett. iii» 
Ixtlikxochitl, pp. 814, 84S-9, 450. gives as usual two or three \ersioi!., <>t 
the matter, saying in one place that the new king was the third son nt \\ «* 
king of Azcapuzalm. Honiara, Camj. Mrj\ t foj. 8t 12, brings him Iron. 1 >- 
atlichan, whither lie had escaped with his mother after fin 1 death nt tnn 
husband the t-uihua king. ‘Acamapiehtli, king of Cullinacun, fatinu "i 
the second Acamapiehtli spoken of here., was a grandson of AcAoqiiauhili. 
son of Aehitometl 1., by Azeaxoehitl, daughter of the Mexican Ilnit/d.itl. 
Acamapiehtli 1. had also married Ixxochitl, daughter of Teotlohna*-, who 
was a brother of Azcaxochitl and son of the same llnitzilatl, and bad luul 
by her Acuina.pic.htSi HA Hmssenr, IlisL, tom. ii., pp. 469-70. 

Veia’rcrrf. Tntfro, pt ii.,]). 2*2; Motolinia , in feazhalccta, Cal. *!*' '■"[ •/ 
tom. i., p. 6; Herrera, Hint, den., dec. iii., Jib. ii.,eap. xii.; Pttre/ias Ac 1 
Pilgrimcs , voi. iv,, p]>. 1005-6. The question of the new king’s mani.igc 
even more deeply involved. See same authorities. 

e:l Tory armada, tom. i., pp. 94-5; Clarujero, torn, i., pp. 174 5: 
swr, Hist., torn, ii., p. 471. Date according to < 'lavigero, 18->8. k ?il 
xoeliitl, in A7. voi. ix., pp. 21.9, 518-9, 898, 458. and 

Hist. Ant. Mrj ., torn, ii., p. 141, say Unit rJie king’s name was Mixco.nta^, 
or Epcoatzin, or Hohuatlecatl. See also Vctancvrt , Tratro, pt u.. }>■ --■ 
Sahagtai, Hast. Gen., tom. ii., Jib. viii. , p. 278; Granada y Gaivrz, 

A mrr, , pp. 171-5; *1/ idler, liri.sn t, tom. i i i . , p. 49; and Carbajal A-y ’ it!,n ' ■ 
Hist. Mcx. , tom. i., p]>. 817-9, with portrait. 
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Tin: cnrcHiMKA; pkrioiv --- - mNcnjUnrcu. 

AZTEC lfl.VrOIIV - UlUGNS OF AoAMAJ'HJHTLT TI. AN - !) (JlfrAi-jUAUHPTT- 
ZAJICAC-- IvERClLDJNG OF CULHC ACAN- -H UfTZILIIl TITL II., K 1 NO 

of Mexico - -Tlacateotzin, King of Tlatelc lco — (Tiimalpo- 

1‘OCA SUCCEEDS l.V MEXICO -I’Y NER A L OF TkcHOTL- --IXTL1LXO- 
CHITL, FMRKROR OF THE <TllCIlIiUE(\S- SYMTTOMS oF DISCONTENT 
Plans of Tezozomoc, the Tkfankc Kino - -Secret council of 
Pfukus-- - ltELioini:s Toleration in Tez< rco - ( \> nicest of Xal- 

TOCAN AND CUITLAinrAO— JilKTIL OF N EZAUUALCOYOTL ~AVa K BE- 
TWEEN ThZCCCO \ND AzOA PCZ A LC< > - V h TORI KS OF 1.XTLJ LXOCIUTL 

■■Si foe and Fall of Azcarczalco —Treachery of Tezozomoc 
Fall of Tkzcuco —Flight and Death of Ixtlilxochjtl- - 
Tezozomoc fkoclaimed Kmffkok - Ukorganizvtion of the Em- 
hue Adventures of Nkzaiifaia oyotl -Death of Tezozomoc - 
Maxtla i t suri»s tiik Imperial Throne Murder of the Mexi- 
can Kings - Nezahi; alcoyoti/s Victory - Itzcoatl, King of 
Mexico -Acolhca and Aztec Alliance - Fall of Azcapuzalco 
• “ Fiik Tui- partjth Alliance, or the New Empire. 


The next and final chapter of the Ohichimec an- 
nals (-overs a period of three quarters of a century, 
extending from the death of the emperor Techotl 
111 1 ; D7, to the formation of the tri partite alliance 
between the Acolhuas, Aztecs, and Tepanecs, in 
^ embraces the reigns of three emperors, 
MhixqebitI, Tezozomoc, and Maxtla; and is a record 
u ''"iitinned struggles for the imperial power between 
10 Acolhuas and Tepanecs, resulting in the lmmilia- 
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tion of the latter and the triumph of the former 
through the aid of a third power, which is admitted 
as an equal to the victor in the final reconstruction of 
the empire. The role of the other nations of Ami. 
liuac during this period, is that of allies to one „ r 
the other of the powers mentioned, or, occasionally 
of rebels who take advantage of the dissensions of 
the ruling powers to declare their independence, en- 
joyed ns a rule only until such time as the masters 
may have an opportunity to reduce them to their old 
allegiance. We find the aboriginal record more and 
more complete as we approach the epoch of the cam- 
quest, with much less confusion in chronology, so f U r 
as leading events are concerned, although perfect, 
agreement among the authorities is yet far from being 
attained in the minor details with which the narrative; i« 
crowded. A new source of disagreement is, moreover, 
reached as we approach the final century of the 
native annals --national prejudices on the part of the 
native historians through whom those annals have 
been handed down, and a constant tendency among 
such writers as Ixtlilxochitl, Tezozomoc, Chiinalpaia, 
and Camargo, to exhibit in their highest colors the 
actions of the nations from which tiny have descended, 
while ever disposed to cloud the fame of rival powers. 
Fortunately, one authority serves, generally, as au 
efficient cheek upon another in such eases. 

Before relating the general history of Analmae 
during the successive reigns of the emperors Ixflii- 
xochitl and Tezozomoc, in which history the Mexicans 
took a prominent part as .allies of the latter, if will 
be well to glance, briefly -for there is little to say 
on the subject— at the course of events in the ia-'W 
cities on the lake marshes. We left Tenochtithui 
under the rule of its Culhua king, Acamapichtk i h- 
or rather under the regency of Ids queen, llanvnoili. 
while Quaquauhpifczahuae, son of the Topanec Innu 
Tezozomoc, was on the throne of Tlateluleo, h’t 1 
kingdoms being tributary to that of Azcapuzn* m 
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One of the .last acts of the queen was the re-settle- 
ment of tjulhuacau in 1378, by means of a colony 
noiit from Mexico under Nauhyotl, the fourth of that 
name who had ruled in the Culhua city. This was done 
partly from motives of pride in restoring the capital 
O' her own and her husband’s ancestors, and partly to 
serve as a check on the encroachments of the Chalcas 
in the south. 1 In 1383 the queen died. Ixtlilxochitl 
states that she bore her husband three sons, one of 
whom was 1.1 uitzilihuitl ; Clavigero tells us she was 
harreu, but took charge of the education of two of 
her husband’s sons, Huitzilihuitl and Chimalpopoea, 
|,y another wife; Torquemada confounds the two 
Acitmapiclitlis, and is, consequently, greatly puzzled 
about Ilancueitl’s children; and finally, Bras, sour 
shows that she was espoused at an advanced age by 
the king solely for political motives, and that she 
lived harmoniously with his other two wives, one of 
whom hove him Huitzilihuitl, and the other Chimal- 
popoea.' 2 The reign of Aeamapichtli 1 1. dates, in a 
curtain sense, from the death of his queen, who for 
many years had, at least, ruled jointly with him. 
The beginning of the wars between the Mexicans and 
Chalcas, which were waged so bitterly for many 
years, is attributed to Acamapiehtli’s reign, as are 
the conquests of Quaulmahuae, Mizquio, and Xochi- 
milco; but it must be understood that it was only as 
the allies of the Tepanee king that the; Mexicans 
engaged in these wars. Torquemada and Acosta 
assert that Aeamapichtli’s reign was a very peaceful 
It was after the conquest of Quaulmahuae, 

1 r odex Chimalp., in Brassrur, Illst., tom. i Li. , p. 99. In Urn ex- 
planation of the i'odex Tell. Hem., in Kt ngshnrntttfh. vol. v., p. MS, vol. vi., 
!'• it is stated that king Aeamapichili burned the temple of (.'ullmacan 
in i'*99, probably referring to the quarrels of Aeamapichtli L with Oox- 
or Achitometl, at an earlier period. 
h'ljilxochill, in Kin (/shorn nyh, vol. i p. *213; Clarigero, tom. i., pp, 
1^' 7 ; Torquemada, tom. i., pp. 9o~8; Drasaeur, Hist . torn, iii., p. 100; 

fin no. Mex., fol. 302; llerrera , dec. iii., lih. ii., cap. xii : Acosta, 
o vC f (r i as Ynd., pp. 470-3; Duran , MS., tom. i., rap. a. iii; Mendietu, 
*'[■ pp. 14S0; Codex Mendoza, in K- a ' ■ v«.l v„ p. 43. 

'>dt‘.r. Mendoza, in Kin thorough, vol. v., p. torque- 

A eostv., Brass Car, and Cluriycro, as in preceding note. 
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later Cuernavaca, that the first gold-workers came to 
ply their art in Tenochtitlan. 4 After having ruled 
wisely and justly, greatly enlarging and improving 
his capital, he died in 1 leaving the choice of ;i 
successor wholly to his nobles and priests. 5 There is 
great disagreement among the authorities respecting 
the length of his reign, some dating it from Iris first, 
call to the throne, and others from the death of 
the queen. .1 mmodiately after the funeral of 
A.camapichtli, an assembly of the wise men of the 
nation was held to deliberate on the choice of a suc- 
cessor. The priests made an effort to acquire the 
control by discontinuing the monarchy. They wislcd 
the temporal affairs of the state to he managed by a. 
senate or council, with a military chieftain to load 
their armies in war; hut the majority believed that 
their only hope of national safety and future power 
was in a monarchy, and lluitzilihuitl II., the eldest 
son of the late king was called to the throne during 
the same or the following year, 'flu* speeches by 
which the old men convinced the assembly that their 
yet precarious condition, considering their isolated 
position and the powerful nations surrounding them, 
made it necessary to call to their throne a wise, 
prudent, and powerful king, are recorded by Duran, 
Tezozomoc, and Torquemada; as are the addresses ot 
advice to the new king at his coronation, in which 
he was reminded that his position was no sinecure, 
hut that on him depended the future greatness 'if the 
Mexicans foretold by the gods. The choice of the peo- 
ple was ratified by king Tezozomoc of Azeapuzalco ; and 
at the same time it is reported that Itzcoatl, a natural 
son of the late king, by a woman of rank, was an 
pointed commander of the Mexican armies. One oj 

4 Codex Chi met l-p. t in Brassrur, I list., tom. iii., 111. 

'* Date, 1401, Duran; 140*2. after rei^nin^ 41 yours, Vej/pa; ! 9) h 
Boturini; 1389, 37 years, Clariyrro; 1400, 7 years, Codex 7V7/. B 1 ■ 
13%, Men dicta; rei&ncd 21 years, Torqw.nutda , Sa/uajun, Codex 3teioh,n, 
1271, 51 yearn, IxtUlxurhitl; 40 years, Gnmara and Motolinia-; 40 
Acosta and Herrera; 1403, 53 or 21 years, Browse ur. 
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t ho means by which the Aztecs struggled to attain 
to their predestined greatness, was by contracting 
foreign matrimonial alliances with powerful nations; 
and as Huitzililiuitl had yet no wife, an embassy was 
si-nt to Tezozomoe with a most humble and battering 
petition, begging that all-powerful sovereign to favor 
i) is most obedient vassal by sending one of his daugh- 
ters, “one of his pearls, emeralds, or precious 
feathers,” as Torquemada expresses it, to share with 
the now king his poor home in tho marshes. The 
petition was granted, the princess A vauhcihuatl was 
o’iven to Iluitzililuiitl, and tho following year his 
brother Uhimalpopoca won tho hand of the beautiful 
princess Miahuaxoehitl, daughter of the lord of 
(.Juaubnahuae, who became the mother of Monte- 
zuma. 0 1 > v the alliance with t^uauhnalmac, the city 
of Tenochtitlan received a large accession of artists 
and skilled workmen ; while from Tezozomoe, who is 
said by Veytia to have personally visited the city at 
flu; birth of his grandson, the Mexicans obtained tbe 
removal of the tribute which they had so long been 
obliged to pay, or, at least, its reduction to a merely 
nominal amount, including' a lew wild fowl and tishes 
for the royal table. From this time tbe Mexicans 
arc said to have felt more at their ease, to have paid 
more attention to tbe arts and sciences, and to have 
abandoned their coarse garments of v K-que.n for more 
sum j ) tuous apparel. 7 

r> Acosta and Horrent write the name of riuitzilihnitTs wife Ayanohi- 
Wylia says Jier name was Miahuaxorhitl, ami tlial she was I lie 
1 la Uyr 1* h :r of Tezozomoe. Torquemada, < 'Iavigero, and ( Jomara make him 
niarrv, tirst, Ayauhcihuati, daughter of Tezozomoe, and afterwards, Mia- 
‘nni.xoeliit l, princess of Quauhnahuac, the latter of whom here Montezuma 1. 
■^ilnvochifl says the king married his niece, Tetzihuatzin, grand-daughter 

l e.zo/onioe, one of whose children was Chimalpopoca. iirasseur, relying 
011 lll,; i: <>dex Vhhnalp. and Mem. de Culhmtean , gives the account I have 
J'^s'-nicd in the text. The Codex Tell. Hem. says Iluitzililuiitl married a 
, of the princess of Coatlieluiu, and a grand -daughter ot Aeamapieh- 
I’k wiving }>y }, er j 10 sons. Tezozomoe and lhirun name Ohiinalpof»oca 
n ( hlIt ^hhuitTs first son; Veytiu says it was Montezuma I., and Torque- 
1 V! ' 1 l i lvi ^‘ro, and Drasseur name the tirst son Acohiuhuaeatl. 

H ii'f ; 1! - i • ^ eil ^h °f AeamapiehtU 1L, and the suceos-ion and marriage of 
’*i) v-" q 11 ^! see Durau, MS, tom. i., cap. vi, vii; C iaedjeru , tom. i., 

J i,( Torquemada, torn, i., pp. 98-100; Sahafjim, turn, ii., lib. viii., 
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Very soon after Huitzilihuitl’s' accession to tlm 
throne, the Tiatetulcan king Quaqmiuhpitzahuac died 
and was succeeded l>y Ins son Tlaeateotzin, according 
to Brasseur’s authorities; although Veytia places ; ,f 
about this date the succession and marriage of 
quauhpitzalmac, soon followed hy Tlaeateotzin’s hirlh 
the latter becoming king only in 1414. This subject 
of the Tiatetulcan succession is inextricably confused 
since some authors make Mixeohtiatl precede Qua- 
quauhpilziduiac as first king; and Ixtlilxochil 1, in () | U . 
of his relations, even puts another king, Amatzin, be- 
tween the two. The matter is not one of great im- 
portance, since it is certain that Tlaeateotzin reigned 
after 1414 during a most exciting period, being one 
of the chief military leaders in Tezozomoc's arniv.' 
The two cities had hy this time been extended great lv 
beyond their original limits, and were separated only 
by a narrow tract of marsh, which was dry at iuw 
water. Notwithstanding the fair promises made la- 
the Tepanec king to his vassals and allies on the 
lake, some of his tyrannical acts sown to have been 
directed at them even at this early time, if we may 
credit the statement that Nauhyotl IV., in command 

C' 

p. 208; fxtf ih'fH'hW) pp. 21S, 353, 150-7; YeyUa, tom. ii. , j»|>. 210-20; T>- 
zozomor , in vol. i\., pp. 10-11; i Wr;r. TrlJ. in /•/.. '.<>!. 

V., pp. MS-0; (<<nnara, Com/. Me.r., fol. 302; Mo/ah ni(t, in imYbah't 
dr ))oc tom. i.. p. 0; Herrera, den*., iii., 1 i 1 >. ii., cap, xii. ; Aeusla, Hi* 1 . *le 
fan Ynd .. pp. 173-5; Sn/acHZtr, in lhn\ Hist. Mc.r., sdrie iii., turn, i . p. 50: 
Hoi ari ni, in /</., p. 230; Meuduta, His/. Heirs., p. 140; Hrnss'fr, 
tom. iii., pp. 110-17. 

8 According to Veyliu. torn, ii., pp. 210-7, 240, 210-51, M -ixrnlni.ttl 
reigned 75 years, was succeeded by Qnatpiauhpitzahnac in 1400, mid hr hv 
Tlacafceotziii in 14.14 Ixtlilxochitl, pp. 213, 21 S, 353, 350, 453. 402. .-;iy ^ 
Mixeuhnatl died in 1271, reigned 51 years, and was succeeded hv hi- wm 
i^nnpiaiihpit/ahnae; or that lie died in Tecliotl's reign and was loilmw’d 
bv TlucateoUin; or that, numnniubpitzahiiao died in 1353; nr was seconded 
bv Amatzin; or again, that Tlnratcnt-zin succeeded his father; and that hr 
married a daughter of Tezt»zoino<*. Sahagun, tom. ii., Jib. viit.. p .2/3. 
nores Mixeohnat], as do T<>n|ucniada, tom. i,, pp. 91-5, 99, 127*8, and 
OJavigero, tom. i., pp. 175, 1S4. Both tin* latter authors make the 
king a son of Tezozomoo. tdavigero places his accession in 1353, aim tli<d 
of Tlaeateotzin, his successor, in 1399. Torijuemada says the first l u>g 
reigned 35 years, ami was followed by Tlaeateotzin in the leiiih ^eiu 
HuitziljhuitPs rule. Both Mexicans and Tlntclulcns seem to have * 1 

the honor of having had the first king. See also Hrassrur, lhs(.< ham or. 
p. 123. 
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of* the Aztee-Culhua colony at Culhuacan for the past 
thirty -five years, was murdered by Tezozomoc’s or- 
ders in 1413. 9 Tlatelnlco avus yet in its buildings 
;ii)d some other respects superior to its rival, perhaps 
by reason of being less under priestly control, or 
through the greater favor shown its people by the 
Topanoes. But Huitzilihuitl had done much to build 
up and embellish Tenoclititlan, and particularly to 
promote her commercial industries, by digging canals, 
multiplying' the number of chinampas, and by a aviso 
system of trade regulations. He is also accredited 
with a new code of laws, and Avith the introduction of 
war canoes and the training of his soldiers in their 
skillful management. 1 " Mendieta states that this 
king ’Conquered Tultitlan, Quauhtitlan, Chaleo, Tu- 
lancingo, Aaltocan, Otompan, Tezcuco, and A col man, 
during his reign, hut the rclcrcncc is of course to the 
wM\s of the Tepanec king by the aid of bis Mexican 
allies; and Sahagun says lie l< night, against Culhua- 
can, referring doubtless to a former ruler of the same 
name. 11 Huitzililniitl 1 1 . died in 1.41 7, 19 and his half 
brother, ( himalpopoca, Avas immediately chosen to 
succeed him, in the absence of any legitimate son. 
We have seen that there is much disagreement re- 
specting Huitzilihuiti’s marriage and his children; 
some authors even state that Chimalpopoca was his 
son, hut the majority of the host, authorities agree 
that the new king was the son of Acamapiehtli 11., 
and a brother of Huitzililniitl. The latter’s only le- 
gitimate son, Aeolnalmaeatl, was killed, in childhood, 
b,y Maxtla, son of Tezozomoc, in 1391), through fear 
that be might inherit the crown of Azcapuzalco, as 

o(Jr;c CMmalp in Brasseur, Hist., tom. iii., p, 120. 

K ' I) aran., MS., tom. i., cap. vii. ; Torqurtnada, tom. i.. pp. 100; Vcy- 
i i pp. 220-8, 240; Brttssenr, Hint ., turn, iii., pp. 127-8. 

*^*'dtcta, Hist. Erie#., p. 14ii; Codex Mendoza, in Kinysborovgh, vol. 
i ^'^ la V Ui7 , tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 208. 
j/ato 1414, Vey ft a, tom. ii., pp. 240-7; Eotueini, in Doc Ih.it. Me.v . , 

iv„ p. 239; Codex. Tell. Ran., in AV». /*/»■-■ vol. v., p. 149; 

i" K ’ ^Jdxorhitl, in 2d, t vo l. i x ., pp. 21S, 350, i.»7, Hull, ('tacigcro, tom. 
(Jo'h , ’\ l r Vpdrx Chimalp. in B cassette, Hist., tom. iii., p. 129, and 

- Mendoza, in Kingsborough , vol. v., p. 43. 
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Clavigero states. Acosta, confounding this tradition 
with, the fact that king Ghimalpopoca was long afu-r 
killed by Maxtla’s orders, tells us Cliimalpopoca was 
killed in childhood. Torquemada adds to the fact of 
the young Acolnahuacatrs murder, another motive jhj- 
the crime, in a tale to the effect that Tezozoinoe had 
given Maxtla’s wife to the Mexicans for a queen 
hence the wrath and vengeance of the Topanee priiav. 
The choice of the Mexicans is said to have been im- 
proved both l>v the emperor 1 xtlilxochitl and by Tezb- 
zomoc. (/'liimalpopoca’.s marriage lias already been 
noted, and the birth of his son Montezuma Ilhtiica- 
mina; Yeytia. states that his wile, by whom he had 
seven children, was the princess Matlalatzin, a 
daughter of the king of Tlatolulco. 1 shall have oc- 
casion to speak again of this king. 1:1 

To return to the general history of the Chirhiinir 
empire, the kings and lords were assembled at Tcz- 
cuco to ])crt‘orm the last honors to the dead emperor 
Techotl, and to celebrate the accession of his sou 
and chosen heir 1 xtlilxochitl. We have seen that 
Techotl had by his great ability and by a scries ol 
most, extraordinary political measures checked tin; 
independent spirit of his vassal lords, avoided all in- 
ternal strife, centralized the imperial power, mu 
made himself almost absolute master of Anal mac. 
Another Techotl might, perhaps have retained tlio 
mastery; but we have seen that many of his acts 
were calculated to excite the opposition of the C ‘In- 
ch imec lords, that on his death-bed he expressed his 
misgivings respecting future events, and that his son 
had already made of the Topanee king an onciav. 
It is quite possible that the last years of Techotl s 

13 On death of Huitzilihuitl IT. and fiiicccssion of niiinalpopora,^' 
Veytia , tom. ii., pp. 240-9; Torquemada , tom. i., pp. 105-7; Cjue-<u 
tom. i,, pp. 1S2-7 ; Jxtii txoch ill, pp. 218, 355-0,457; Aeosla, Ui* { - ,,v ' . * 
Ynd. , pp. 475-8; tia) laqua, torn, ii., ]il>. viii., p. 208; Duran , MS., ! > 
cap. vij, viii, Mcndieta, Ilist. Echr, p. 149; Brusseur , Hist., tom. oi., )'!>• 
129-31 ; Codex Mendoza, in Kinyshonmgh , vol. v., p. 43; Codex Tell, law-, 
in Id., p, 149. 
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reign were- marked with troubles which have not 
Ween recorded, and that there were causes of enmity 
towards Ixtlilxochitl which are unknown to us. 
Brasseur attributes the misfortunes that ensued to 
1 xtlilxochitl’s vacillating spirit and love of ease; but 
his acts as recorded by the Spanish writers indicate 
rather a peaceful and forgiving disposition, joined to 
marked and brilliant abilities as a warrior. How- 
ever this may be, trouble ahead, was indicated at the 
very funeral of his mighty and popular father. Many 
lords invited to participate in the • ceremonies were 
not present. Vevtia, and. Ixtlilxochitl in one of his 
relations, say that only four lords attended the obse- 
quies; hut the latter author elsewhere, and also Bo- 
turini, make the number present over sixty, which is 
much more probable. The absentees sent in various 
pretexts for not attending; if they had come they 
would have been obliged to swear allegiance to the 
new emperor or to openly rebel, an act for which 
they were not yet ready. Torquemada and (Jlavi- 
gero tell us that Tezozomoc was present at the fu- 
neral, hut departed immediately after without giving 
his adhesion to the new emperor. Ixtlilxochitl, how- 
ever, was crowned king of Acollmacan by the princes 
present at Tezcuco, and in all probability assumed at 
that time the title of Chichi meeatl Teenhtli, or em- 
peror, that was his due, although no author states 
this directly, and both Ixtlilxochitl and Vevtia state 
expressly that lie was not crowned as emperor for 
many years. ixtlilxochitl says, however, in one 
place that he was proclaimed ‘lord paramount’ by 
dm assembled princes, and there was no apparent 
motive for delay in this respect. 14 Ixtlilxochitl was 
at first disposed to resort to force and to avenge the 
fJustilt offered him. Putting his army in order and 
atationing his forces in and about the capital, he sent 

Veytia, tom. ii., pp. 231-3, 236, 245; Torquemada, tom. i., pp. 108-9; 
tom. i., p. 1S5; Ixtlilxochitl, pp. 218-19. 356, 358-9, 401; Bo- 
Idea, p. 142; Brctsseur, Hint torn, iii., pp. 87-92. 
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a summons to A zcapuzalco, ordering the Tepam<- 
king to appear forthwith at court to pay allegiance to 
his emperor. Tezozomoe, not yet ready for open 
revolt, pleaded illness, assured Ixtlilxechitl of hf 
good intentions and loyalty, and promised to come as 
soon as his health would permit. The emperor under- 
stood that this was hut a pretext, hut lie was unwill- 
ing to resort to harsh measures if they could In 
avoided, and was induced by his counselors, many () f 
thorn perhaps in full sympathy with Tezozomoe, in 
await the hotter health of his opponent . 15 

In the meantime Tezozomoc called a secret meet- 
ing of the disaffected lords, with many of whom he 
may he supposed to have been already in commu- 
nication. The kings of Mexico and Tlatelulco weir 
among the allies on whom ho counted most, and tr, 
whom ho made the must flattering promises in case of' 
future success. In a long speech before the assembly 
he expatiated upon the acts of the late emperor 
which had been most calculated to offend the lords 
before him. Ho spoke of their rights as independent 
Chiehimec rulers, of which they had been deprived 
and only repaid by empty honors at the imperial 
court; urged upon thorn tho necessity of making an 
effort to shake off the tyranny that oppressed 
them while they retained the power to act; remind'd 
them of lxtlilochitl’s youth and general unfitness t«> 
direct the affairs of a mighty umpire, ile boasted of 
having himself already shown his independence b\ 
absenting himself from the new emperor’s coronation. 
According to most authorities, he disclaimed any 
ambitious aims of his own, or any intention to 
despoil Ixtlilxochitl of his domains as king ot Acoi- 
huacan, his only avowed design being to restore to ah 
Chiehimec lords their ancient independence; hut 
others state that lie openly expressed his intention t" 
wear the imperial crown. At any rate, the <">■ 
sembled princes signified their approval of his vu;v. ■>. 

Veytia,\x>Ti\. ii., pp. 234-7 ; Ixtlilxochitl , p. 356. 
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;i n,l looked to -him for directions; pledged to secrecy 
for tlio present, they were dismissed, and Tezozonioe 
| H .gan his preparations for the coming struggle. But 
]ie proceeded slowly, for he knew that 1 xtlilxoehitl 
was not a foe to he easily overcome. ,h 1 xtlilxoehitl 
jivohahly knew of the meeting, hut still took no active 
slips against the Tepanec king, although, as the 
Spanish writers say, he was constantly arming and 
disciplining his forces. It is said that immediately 
upon his accession he removed ail restrictions upon 
religious rites among the many nationalities and sects 
which composed the population of Tezcuco, even 
permitting human sacrifice, so strictly prohibited hy 
iiis ancestors. He thus laid the foundation Ibr 
trouhles analogous to those that had destroyed To! Ian 
and (dulhuaean. 17 

Tezozonioe card ally prepared his way to future 
power hy establishing Topanee colonies in different 
loi-alities. One of them was at Tultitlan, near 
Quauhtiilan. We have seen the latter city pass 
under (. Vilh.ua control at the fall of Oulhuaran; but 
after the reigns of king Iztactototl and <|iieen Kliuat- 
lyciie, the Chiehimecs had regained control in 1:572. 
in 1:597) an army, composed chiefly of Topanecs and 
-Mexicans, under Xaltemoe, lord of Qumdititlan, con- 
(jiicred and burned the () tom f city of Xaltocan, and 
a large extent of territory between that city and Tol- 
k'ni, of which Tezozomoc took for himself the larger 
sliare, giving also portions to his allies for their ser- 
V|( cs. Iu i ;5‘)2 the Ouitlahuacs had been conquered 
l»y the Mexicans and entrusted to a governor devoted 
10 die interests of Tezozonioe, who embraced every 
"Iportunity to place his sons or his friends in posi- 
ocus whore they might he of use to him in the 
fitiirc. 18 Ixtlilxochitl watched the aggressive move- 
ments without interfering, from cowardice or weak- 

. 1 'tltlx.ochifl, 210, 356-7; Torquemada, tom. i., p[>. 1 0S-0; Ola* 

P* 1^5; tirus-'icur. Hist turn, ii., }»]>. 03-5. 

. , / /' Y/ ' vsr ? /r » dlist., tojii. iii,, pi). 03-6, 

' PM- 07-106. 
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ness as one would think were it not for subsequent 
events, and at last Tezozomoc proceeded to test ],j s 
adversary’s feelings towards him, by sending j' ( , r 
three years successively, a quantity of cotton to T<-z 
cuco, at first with the request, but finally with Un- 
order, that it should be woven into fine fabrics .-ind 
returned to Azcapuzalco. Twice the request was 
granted and the cloths sent back with a polite mes- 
sage, still, as is said, at the advice of the Aeolian 
counselors; and the Topanec kino- evidently began 
to think ho bad overrated bis emperor's coni'a-jo. 
He was disposed to begin hostilities at once, but was 
induced by his allied counselors rather to increase 
year by year the quantity of cotton sent to Tczcuco, 
and thus to gradually accustom the Aeolhua king 
a payment of tribute, while he was also constant.lv 
wiuuing over to bis side lords that yet wavered. On 
the third year a very large amount of cotton was 
sent, without any formal request, but with a men- 
message directing that the staple be forthwith woven 
into the finest cloths, and to ensure dispatch that it 
he divided among the Aeollma lords. 

Ixtlilxochitl was at last fully aroused, refused t<> 
he controlled by his advisers, and returned to Tczo- 
zomoe’s message a reply substantially as foil lows: 

“ 1 have received the cotton kindly furnished by vmi, 
and thank you for it. It will servo to make qudred 
garments to be worn by my soldiers who go to chas- 
tise a pack of rebels who not only refuse allegiance to 
their emperor, but relying on mv forbearance, have 
the impudence to ask for tribute. If you have more 
cotton send it also; my soldiers do not need armor to 
fight against such foes, but these quilted garments 
will give my armies a finer appearance in their tri- 
umph al march.” With this reply, or soon alter, ac- 
cording to Brassour, a formal challenge was scut- m 
Tezozomoe, whose gray hairs and near relationship, 
as Ixtlilxochitl said, could no longer protect h' 11 *- 
The other authorities speak of no formal chalk ftp, 
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i, at of long preparation on both sides for the ap- 
proaching conflict. The Tepanec king summoned his 
■lilies, chief among whom were the Mexicans and 
T! ate I ideas, promised to divide the conquered domain 
,,f ;\ eolhuacan among them, and prepared to inarch 
on Tezcuco. J xtlilxochitl also called upon his vassal 
lull Is, including those of Ooatlichan, Huexotla, Coa- 
topec, Iztapalocan, Tepepulco, Chaleo, and others, 
explained to thorn the ambitious plans of Tezozonmc, 
recalled to them the favors they had received from 
his ancestors, and ordered them to aid him immedi- 
ately with all their resources. Many of the authors 
state that he wished at this time to he crowned as 
emperor, but postponed tlie ceremonies at the wish of 
his lords, until after the defeat of his enemy, when 
they might he performed with fitting pomp. All the 
lords promised their assistance, although some of 
them arc supposed to have been in sympathy with 
Tezozonmc. Thu {Spanish writers represent these 
events as having occurred from 1410 to 1412, hut it is 
evident from what follows that they are to he attrib- 
uted to the last years of the fourteenth century. 19 

llrasseur, relying on a chapter of Ton pie mat la’s 
work, 50 states that in the challenge mentioned above, 
the region of Quauhtitlan was mentioned as a battle- 
ground, and that it was followed by a three years’ 
war, in which r xtlilxochitl succeeded, at least, in 
holding his ground, and thereby greatly increased his 
strength by inspiring confidence in the minds of his 
wavering vassals. Other authorities, however, state 
'hat open hostilities were not engaged in for a long 
dice after the affair of the cotton, although prepara- 
tions were made on both sides; and this was probably 
the case, since I find nothing in Torquemada’s account 
to indicate that he intended to make this war distinct 

,,, ’] ['Hih-ochHI, pp. 219, 357, 401-2; Torqttcmada, tom. i-, pp 108-9; 
-pi '•/< )'», turn, i., pp. 185-6; Vcytia, torn, ii., pp. 234-45; Brnsseur, Jlist., 

IT- tOfi-8. 

*’ hid., torn, i., pp. 108-9. 
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from that which, according to all tho authorities, f >,>f 
])lacc some years later. 

Ixtlilxochitl had married a sister of prince Chim.-d- 
popoca of Mexico — half-sister to king Huitzilihuitj 
II. — by whom lie had two children, the prinn 
Atototzin and prince Nezahual covet! , ‘ the lasting 
coyote.’* 1 All the authorities agree on 1402 as (l u . 
date of his birth, although disagreeing somewhat 
respecting the month, day, and hour, these varia- 
tions being, perhaps, not worth discussion from a 
historical point of view. The predictions of the 
astrologers at Iris birth were most flattering for his 
future career, and he was entrusted for education and 
training to a Toltec gentleman of high culture.'-' 
Xaltemoo of Quauhtitlan, who in 1 r > had com- 
manded the allied 'forces in the conquest of Xaltocan, 
had, it seems, gained the good-will of both the Chi 
chimoc and C'ulhua branches of the population of 
that city, the [lower of which had been groat Ivin- 
creased; hut this ruler, not lending himself readily 
to the plans of Tezozomoe, is reported to have liomi 
assassinated by the hitter’s orders in 1408, and his 
domain to have been divided and put under sons or 
friends of the Topanee tyrant, as governors. 23 

Tho first act of open hostility took [dace in Ilia, 
when Tezozomoe sent an army in several divisions 
round the lake southward to devastate the country, 
destroy the minor towns belonging to the emperor, tu 
join forces at Aztahuacan, take and fortify Izfapnlo- 
can, an important city near by, and from that plmv 
to march on Tezcuco and capture the emperor. I he 
plan succeeded at first and many towns wore pillaged. 
A traitor led them by the best routes and gave them 

21 The former also called Tozqnentzi a and Atotoztli; and the wtlo. 
Arohnizili ;iml Yoyoiitzin. 

** LrtlUxoGnll, pp. 218, 550, 101, 405, 455; Duran, MS. ,<'>*»■ 1 ; ‘‘ 
vi. ; Torque mat la, torn, i., p. 110; Lean y Gaum, Dos Parras, !>* "-‘v;' 
41-2; Brassenr , Jlist., tom. iii., pp. 100-10; Oumaryo, in Nonmllcs - ’ 

torn, xnviii., p. 140. 

Codex C /ritual/). , in Brassenr , l list., tom. iii., pp. 117-18- 
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instructions as to manner of assaulting, or, as Bras- 
s' ur says, admitted thorn into the city of Iztapalocan; 
hut the inhabitants under the brave governor, Quauh- 
xilotzin, succeed in repulsing the Tepanec forces 
although not without considerable loss of prisoners, 
to which misfortune was joined the death of the brave 
ooNcruor, murdered by the bands of the same traitor 
mentioned above. 1 xtlilxochitl, hearing of the march 
of his enemy, came to Iztapalocan from Tozcuco soon 
, liter the battle, with a small army hastily gathered; 
hut the Tepanecs finding that their plan had failed in 
its main object, had retreated to Azcapuzalco, and the 
emperor’s force was too small to attack Tezozomuc in 
his intrench ments.” 4 

before beginning a campaign against Tezozomoc, 
ixtlilxochitl called a meeting of such vassal lords as 
were accessible, and had his son Xe/almalcoyotl pro- 
claimed, with all the pomp of the old To 1 toe rites, as 
his successor on the imperial throne. The high- 
priests of lluexotla and (Iholula assisted at the cere- 
monies, and the only lords present were those of 
lluexotla, 25 (.’oatlichan, and Iztapalocan ; others who 
were faithful wore busy preparing their forces for 
war. The authorities do not agree whether this 
meeting took place in Tezcuco or lluexotla, and some 
imply that Lxtlilxocliitl was crowned at the same 
time.-’® 

lVzozomoe, too old to lead his armies in person, 
yave his son Maxtla and the kings of Mexico and 
llatelulco, the highest places in command, makin* 

pp, 219,358-0, 402. Hates , wording to this author, 
:.4 ir, < Jo. 1559; Dec. 30, 1303; 1415. Vr/flla, tom. ii., ]>{). 2.V) (J; dale, Aug. 

'lurqucnmdu join, i,, p. 109; Clat-ujo-u, tom. i., ]*] »- 1-S5-0; liras- 
k, lfr ' 1 tom. iii., pp. 12()-1. 

, ’ ’ ’"^kagan, tom. i i . , lilt, viii., pp. 277-8, gives a list. of the succession of 

1 1 " \ ir Jl^^xotlu from the earliest. Chiehimee. times. 

pp. 219-20, 359, *102. He states that in this meeting, 

. ■ th-M hop held about the same time, there wore many other Jonh present, 
lir ‘'r ^ H,sc Aeolman ami Topeehpan. who. although pretending to 
S.. I1 ’ , V! ltl, I V ^‘;l*^ ^zozomoc posted as to l lie eourse events wem taking, 
b \r ''n ! *' tom. ii., pp. 257-8; Torquamvla , tom. i., ]>. 110; liras- 
' tom. iii., pp. 121-2. 
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the latter, Tlaoateotzin, commander- iii-ehiof. He a!- 
so took especial care in strengthen ing his t'( *rtifi<mii< .rw 
on the frontier. Ixtlilxoehitl divided his forces j„ 
three divisions; the first, commanded by Toehinizin 
grandson of the lord of (Joatlichan, was stationed in 
towns just north of the capital; the second, uii(!i ; r 
Jxcontzin, lord of lztapalocari, was to protect (lie 
southern provinces; Avhile the third, under the mm 
peror himself, remained near Tezcueo, ready to render 
aid to his otlicers where it should be most needed. 
They were ordered to remain within their intivneh- 
meats and await the enemy’s movements. The (V 
panecs and their allies crossed the lake in canoes, 
landed in the region of Huexotla, carried some small 
settlements on the lake shores, and assaulted tin 
Acolhuas in their intrenched positions. Day alter 
day they repeated the assault, and were driven hack 
each time with heavy loss, both sides in the mean- 
time receiving strong reinlbrcoiuents. Finally To. 
eliintzin leaned a retreat towards Chiuhnauhtlan, drew 
the Tepanecs in pursuit, faced about suddenly and 
utterly routed the forces of Tlacateotzm. The Ink- 
shore was covered with the dead, and the defeated 
army ret ired in confusion to Azeapuzalco. The good- 
natured emperor gave orders to discontinue offensive 
operations, and sent an embassy proffering peace on 
condition of submission to him as emperor, amt mim- 
ing to forget the ]>ast. Tczozomoo haughtily declined 
the overtures, claimed a right, as the nearest relative 
of the great Xolotl, to the title of (Jhiehimccatl H 
cuh tl i , and announced his intention to enlotvo ins 
claims, naming a day when his armies would again 
meet the Acolhuas on the field of (Jhiuhnaiilelan, 
This may he the challenge already referred, to as 
recorded by Tonpiemada. At any rate, if 
accepted, a large army was concentrated at the p 1 ’ 11 " 

indicated, and another at Huexotla, which place, . 

was ascertained, Tezozomoc really intended treaciiei- 
ously to attack, and which he expected to find ( ' (,m 
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paratively undefended. Tlacateotzin crossed the lake 
'is before in canoes with an immense army, hut as 
Indore was defeated in a succession of battles, and 
•liter some days forced to retreat to the Tepanec 
c;i|>ital, branches of the Acollnia army in the mean- 
time sacking several towns in the enemy’s domain, 
;i , ( d punishing several lords who had deserted the 
emperor to join Tezozomoc . 27 

Ixtlilxochitl’s star was now in the ascendant; his 
valor and success in war inspired new coniidence; and 
many lords who had hitherto held aloof, now declared 
their allegiance to the emperor. As usual, the Tez- 
ctman monarch was disposed to suspend his military 
operations, and receive the allegiance which he sup- 
posed Tezozomoc would now be ready to oiler; but 
he soon learned that bis adversary, far from abandon- 
ing Jus projects, had succeeded, by new promises of a 
future division of territory and spoils, in’ gaining 1 over 
to bis side the lords of two powerful provinces, one of 
which was Chaleo, adjoining the Acolluian domain on 
the north and south. Exasperated at his foe’s per- 
sistence, and having a. larger army than ever before 
at his command, lxtlilxochitl determined to punish 
Tezozomoc and his allies in their own territory, 
heaving at and about Iztapalocan, and under the lord 
of Hint city, a sufficient army to keep the Chalcas in 
check, he marched at the head of a largo army north- 
ward and round the lakes, taking in his course Otom- 
pan and Tollan with many towns of minor importance, 
oow without opposition, now after a bloody combat, 
h>wn after town fell before the advancing conqueror, 
whose fury was directed against Tepanec soldiers and 
treacherous vassals, women ami children being in all 
cases spared. In the province of Tepotzotlan he was 
’act by the regular Tepanec army of 200,000 men 
under the Tlatelulcan king Tlacateotzin, who attempt- 

I,,,. 1 ' pj>. 35<MW, 402-3; Vent in, tom. ii . p|>. 257-(iS; Tor- 

u ' n ^ ,)m - h> pi>. 1 OS— 0; Clarint.ro , toil), i,, j). Bra-witr, fhst 
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0(1 to stay the tide of invasion, but after a despoil.. 
conflict, av<is forced back to Quaulititlan, and then n, 
Topatoc, avIkto a second i>reat battle was focHu 
Defeated at every slop, the allied rebels avcto at l :[ ^ 
forced to retr<*at. within the fortifications of' Tonal- 
palco, which defended Tez< >zomoc’s capital, Azcnpn- 
zaleo. For four mouths, as some authorities stare 
tho siogo of the city was prolonged, f xtlilxochitl ( . t| . 
dea coring - rather to harass the pout-up enemy. ; t n.| 
gradually reduce their number, than to bring ahum a 
general eng-ag'ement. Finally, when he could hold 
out no longer, Tezozomoe sent an embassy to (lie em- 
peror, throwing liimself entirely upon, his inerev, hui 
pleading most humbly for pardon, reminding Ixtlil 
xochitl of their near relationship, pledging the sub- 
mission of all his allies, and promising to come 
personally to Tezeueo, on an appointed day, to swear 
the allegiance he had so lone- and. unjustly withheld. 
The too lenient emperor, tired of war and hloodd.ed. 
granted the petition, raised the siege against the ad- 
vice of all his lords, returned to Tozeuee, and dis- 
banded his armies. Bras, sour makes this campaign 

end in 1-1 1.0; others in 1417. 1 xtlilxochitl states 

that the campaign lasted four years, and that TVzozu- 
moe had under his command 4)00,000 men.- s 

By this act I xtlilxochitl sealed his fate. tSoinc •»!* 
his truest allies who had fought for glory and loy-dly 
understanding Tezozomoc’s hypocrisy and memm” 
their labors thrown away, were disgusted at their 
emperors ill-timed clemency and withdrew their sup- 
port. Many more lords hud undertaken the war with 
ihe expectation, in case of victory, of sharing among 
themselves the Tepanec dominions. The rank and 
file, with the lesser chieftains, had borne the toil and 

23 Havitfero, lom. i., p. ISO. states that Txtlilxoehit] granted thi-i ly 1 '^ 
not because he, had any faith in Tezozomoe or was disposed to hr l< th 11 ^ ’ 

his allies, hut because his army was equally exhausted with tli.it » j i • ■ 
CMicmv, and ho was unable to continue hostilities. This is hanin py 
able, although he had doubtless suffered more than the record* :P ‘ 1 1 ^ ,J,‘ 
See also Jxtlih'fH'kiil, pp. 220, 300-2, 403, 453; Vcytin, tone in, I’E yl*' 
70; Torqueniada , tom. i., p}>. 108-10; lirusscw, Hist., tom. ib«> L > ! > - > " ' 
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danger of a long campaign, and now that it was 
t >ndcd, wore denied the spoils that belonged to them 
;i s victors. The discontent was loud and wide -spread, 
; ind IxthlxochitTs prestige outside of Tezcueo and 
,,ne or two adjoining cities, was lost forever. The 
Tcpanec king, without the slightest idea of fulfilling 
ids pledges, fomented the spirit of mutiny by promis- 
ing the lords as a reward of rebellion, what they had 
failed to obtain in loyal combat, new domains from 
the Tezeucan possessions, together with independence 
nf imperial power. Another motive of hatred on the 
part of Tezozomoc toward I xtlilxoehitl is mentioned 
i,v llrasseur’s documents as having come to the knowl- 
edge of the former king about this time. Mis son’s 
wife, a. near relative of the Tezeucan king, who had 
left her husband and Azcapuzaleo for good reasons, 
was now found to be living in or near Tezcueo as the 
mistress of an Aeolhua chief, thus degrading the 
honor of the Tcpanec royal family.'" 

11 a\ ing completed as secretly as possible his pre- 
parations for a renewal of the war, Tezozomoc an- 
nounced his readiness to swear allegiance to Ids 
sovereign, and Ids' intention to celebrate that act and 
the return of peace by grand festivities. As his ago 
and the state of his health would not permit him, he 
said, to go to Tezcueo, lie appointed a suitable loca- 
tion"'’ for the ceremonies and invited 1 xtlilxochitl to 
he present with his son Noza.hu alcoyotl, accompanied 
only !>v unarmed attendants, for the Topanees had not 
vet. recovered, he said, from their terror of the Acol- 
hua soldiers. The emperor at first, consented, al- 
though by this time he had no faith in the Tcpanec 

pital by all his 
s unwise course ; 
nee Teeuilteeatl, 
lls brother, or as some say his natural son, in his 


monarch, and, abandoned in his ca 
leading nobles, bitterly repented of hi 
^' ,il : 't the last moment he sent Pri 


\!"! rr Vhuanlp., in Ih'asv'Hr, Hist., tom. iii.. pp. l-P-.W. 

' hpiIiiKuihtljui, as the Spanish writer-* soy; ihassgur soys it. was at 
! '- Mlot', a Tcpanec pleasure-resort in. the mountains oi ( -hiueiiauh- 
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stead to make excuses for his absence, and try | (1 
have the ceremony postponed. The substitute w ; i S 
tiaved alive on his arrival at Tenainatlac, and Tez.,- 
zomoe, finding that the prey had temporarily escapnl 
liis trap, ordered liis trooj)s to niarcli immediately <„, 
Tezcuco, entered the Acolhua domains on the day 
after the murder, and the following day surrounded 
the capital. Tin.* lords of lluexotla., Iztapalocan, and 
(Joatepec/ 1 were the only ones to render aid to the 
emperor in this emergency. The city was gallantly 
defended )>v the small garrison for many days; 1 - hut 
at last the emperor with Nezahualcoyotl and a, lew 
companions, by the advice of bis lords, left the city 
at night and took refuge in the forest of Tzim\t- 
noztoc, where he soon learned that Toxpilli, chief of 
the (dhimalpanec ward, had pronounced for Tczozu- 
moc and opened the city to the enemy. A scene of 
carnage and plunder ensued, such of I xtlilxochitfs 
partizans as survived Hoeing to .1 luexofzinco and 
Thiscala. i'Vnni bis retreat at Tzinoanoztoc the em- 
peror sent to demand protection of the lord of < Horn- 
pan, a man deeply indebted to him for honors in the 
last campaign; but his petition was denied, and 
his messenger, who was also bis son or nephew, a 
famous general, was murdered, his body torn in pice s, 
and his nails strung on a cord for a necklace, lb 
this time quite a company bad gathered about. I he: 
emperor, and the enemy had also ascertain, tl liis 
whereabouts. Aided by the natural strength oi Ids 
position, lie defended himself lor .many days, until, 
without food or hope of succor, he decided to -strive 
for life no longer. The authorities ditfer widely in 
the details of his death, and the matter is not. sclH- 
eiently important to warrant a repetition of all that 
has been said about it. Torquemada and ( 'la\ p v|11 
state that he was drawn out of his last retreat Ip 

31 Brasseur says CoatliYhan, which is more likely. , . _ 

32 50, and lt>, are Ixtlilxorhitl’s ii^ures in different places; \ eyti«* " 
10, and Brasseur 40. 
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promised favorable conditions of surremler, and was 
treacherously. murdered ; but most agree that at the 
last approach of the foe, a band of ( ,‘halcas and man 
of Otompan, 'he induced his son to conceal himself in 
a tree, turned alone upon the enemy, and fell covered 
with wounds. At the close of his last conversation 
with Nezahualcoyotl, he u rgod him to escape to his 
friends in Tlaseala, always to deal leniently with his 
enemies, for he did not repent of his own mercy, 
though it had cost him so deal - ; he concluded by say- 
ing: “I leave to thee, my son, no other inheritance 
(ban thy bow and arrow; strive to acquire skill in 
their use, and let thy strong arm instore the king- 
dom of thy Chichimec ancestors.” 113 The emperor’s 
tenth took place probably in 1 4 1 9. 34 

Respecting Tczozomoc’s short reign of eight years, 
wo find in the records a general account of the lead- 
ing events, but learn very little about the order of 
their occurrence. Of the lords that had, remained 
faithful to Ixtlilxochitl to the last, those in Amihuac 
were forced to submit for a time to Tezozomoc or flee 
for protection to the eastern plateau; blit the ruler of 
mere distant provinces, like those in the east about 
1 1 uexotzinco and Tlaseala, and those in the north in 
the Tulancingo region, beyond the reach of Tepanee 
power, utterly refused allegiance to the new sovereign. 
Of the powers that had supported Tezozomoc, few or 
none seem to have done so from any friendship to 
him, or respect for his claims, but for the direct 
benefit which they hoped to gain from the change. 

Js/m.-'ochitl, pp. 220-3, 3G2-4, 403-4, 453-4, 402-3; TV////V, loin, ji., 
I’j' -78-Oi); 'f'onjucmada, loin, i., pp. 110-13; Ctftriyrrn, tom. i., pp. 1-37-0; 
llrnssrur, Ifist, tom. ii i . , pp. 120-3S. 

:l( M. 1118, Vn/fin; 1410, Chtnt/rro; 1110, JsftihwJiilt, p. 403; 

;Vd L’2, 1415, Id. , )>.’ 454; Sept, ‘21. 141. S, Id., p. 401; 1410, Brassan\ 
j onpipinaila implies that Ixtliixoehitl’s reign lasted only seven years. 
• v il‘h”un, torn, ii., lib. yiii., p. 27<>, says lie. ruled 01 years' during* whieh 
!>o!> u Jl 'dhing worthy of intuition occurred. Ixtlilxociiitl in one place, p. 

‘ s, ys that the last Tepanee wars lasted 3 years and -73 days; else- 
\Miore, p. that they lasted 50 consecutive years, and that millions of 

perished. 
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Sonic fought simply to gain their independence, or ro- 
establish, the old Cliiehimeo feudal system broken up 
by Techotl, and such, at the close of the war, 
simply assumed their independence, the stronger 
provinces retaining it, and the weaker being kept in 
subjection by force of arms only, and keeping (hr 
Tepanee king so busy during his short term that he 
had hardly leisure to consolidate his empire. The 
other class of Tepanee allies had been drawn into the 
Avar by Tozozomoc’s extravagant promises of mav 
honors, domains, and other spoils; these awaited 
the complete establishment and re-organization of (he 
empire, and the fulfillment of the emperor’s promises. 

Tezozomoc proposed as a basis of reconstruction of 
the empire, the division of power in Anahuac among 
seven kings according to the old feudal system, (he 
conquered Acolhua domains to he divided among 
the seven- -himself, of course, taking the largest share, 
and each of the other six to Iks independent in the 
government of their realms, but to acknowledge him 
as emperor and to pay a regular tribute. The seven 
kingdoms were to be Azeapuzaleo, Mexico, Tlntelulco, 
Chaleo, Acolman, Coatliehan, and Huexotla, tlm last 
two being given to the lord of Otompan and .Ins 
son . 35 King ( '•himalpopoea of Mexico was to receive 
the province of Tozeueo and certain Cuitlahuac d -- 
tricts; to king Tlaeateotzin of Tlntelulco, Avas to ho 
given portions of Huexotla and Cuitlahuac. Seme 
minor rewards were also awarded to the lesser allied 
chiefs. The conditions Avere acoe]>ted, although not 
Avithout some dissatisfaction on the part of the Mexi- 
cans, Avho had ex[>ected much more, and of such chiefs 
as were not among the seven chosen kings. Amu! 
grand ceremonies and festivities in an assembly of the 
allied lords, Tezozomoc proclaimed himselt emperor, 
and the six kings as his colleagues, to be consulted ni 
all matters of general government; announced the 
transfer of bis capital to Azeapuzaleo; offered a gen 

Torquemada .states that Tezozomoc reserved (Joatlicluiu for liiiiis... 0 
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oral amnesty to the followers of Ixtlilxoehitl on 
condition of submission to the new political arrange- 
ment; ottered a reward for the capture of 'Nezalnial- 
oovotl, dead or alive, proclaiming that all should ho 
treated as traitors and punished with death who 
should dare to give aid or shelter to the fugitive 
prince; and appointed officers to publicly proclaim his 
accession and the new measures that accompanied 
it, in every city in the empire . 30 

Sonus authorities state that the amnesty proclaimed 
by Tezozomoe in favor of the Aeolhua provinces, 
included freedom from tribute for one year; however 
this may have been, the matter of tribute was not 
arranged until after the grand assembly and the 
swearing of allegiance to the new emperor, but was 
reserved bv the crafty Topancc as a means of practi- 
cally retaining for himself what lie had apparently 
given to the six kings, and what had in most cases 
proved satisfactory to them. Finally the system of 
tribute was announced. The amount of tribute and 
of personal service required was made much more 
burdonsoljae than it had ever been, greatly to the dis- 
satisfaction of the people and subordinate chiefs; 
then each king was to collect the tribute from his 
dominions, to retain one third for himself, and to pay 
over at Azcapuzaloo the remaining two thirds into 
the imperial treasury, dims the allied powers dis- 
covered that Tezozomoe had outwitted them; that lie 
had taken for himself in the division of territory the 
lion’s share; that lie had greatly increased the burden 
o( taxation throughout the country ; that, not content 
with the revenues of his own states, and a nominal 
tribute from his colleagues as a token of their alle- 
giance, he claimed two thirds of that from other 

’’ Ixllilxocliitl tolls a strange story, to tho effort that Tozozomoo’s 
V’ . ! '*' }s wt're directed to ask the children in each province. v, no was their 
K ' n o‘, sueli as replied ‘ Tezozomoe,’ were to he caressed and their parents 
NWoded; hut those that answered ‘ IxtlilxnrhitV or ' Xezahualeoyot],’ 
Me pur to death without mercy. Thus perished thousands of innocent 
In Kingsboroiujh, , vol. ix., pp. ‘2*23, 403. 
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states; and that Avliilo they had gained the empty 
titles of kings and associates in the imperial power, 
they were in reality only governors, poorly paid for 
the labor of collecting taxes and administering || l0 
government. The Mexicans and Tlatelulcas had 
been promised, moreover, or at least had expected, 
an establishment on the basis of the old Toltec alii 
ance, with their own kings as the two allies <.f 
Tezozomoc, owing him only a nominal allegiuinv 
Moreover ( hinialpopoea had now succeeded to the 
throne of Mexico, and lie was a friend of JS’ezahtial- 
coyotl and had never boon favorably disposed toward 
the Tepunee monarch. The Mexicans, however 
masked their discontent, until such time as they 
should see an opportunity for revenge; the other 
powers made open and loud complaint, so far as they 
dared to do so. The final establishment of Teznzo- 
moc.’s empire, so far as it was ever established, is. 
jdaeed by the Abbe Brasseur in 1425. 37 

Prince Nezahualcoyotl, after the death of his 
father, had been joined by a few faithful friends and 
had succeeded in making his escape to T la sea la and 
Huexotzinro, where he found the people and lords true 
to him, and confident of their ability to repci any 
force the Tepanec usurper could send against then, 
hut not strong enough at this time to warrant them 
in undertaking an offensive war against the allied 
forces of Analmae for the restoration of NezahuaJ- 
eoyotl to his ancestral throne. They advised him In 
put himself in communication with the many disaf- 
fected chieftains of the valley, and to await his 
opportunity, which was sure to come, and that scon, 
promising him their aid in such an emergency. j he 
prince thereupon turned boldly about, and returned to 
Anahuac in disguise. J I is adventures and hair- 

37 Vcytia , tom. i., ]>p. 300-0, 315-17; Txflifxrrtufl, pp. 224-5, 30C -S i,40[, 
454, 453; T(jnjttcwtidrf % tom. i., pp. 113-10; <' hu'ujcro , lorn. i-> PP- : hr 
Hrasarnr, Hist., ton), iii., pj>. 138-48; Jiofnrini Idea, pp. 143*4; Mototi^cL 
in Icuzbalccla , Col. de .Doc., torn, i., p. 254. 
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breadth escapes during liis wanderings are related in 
detail by the Spanish writers, hut must be omitted 
jiere as having no special importance in connection 
with the general history of the country. Tie found 
friends in every direction, and was especially pro- 
jected by (himalpopoea of Mexico. It is said that 
| ir was present in disguise at the assembly when Te- 
z.izomoe was crowned, and when he heard a reward 
tillered for his murder, was with difficulty prevented 
by his friends from making himself known, so great 
w'as his rage. Finally his aunts, the pueens of Mex- 
ico and Tlatclulco, went with a large company of 
ladies to the palace of Tezozomoe, and interceded for 
their nephew with so much earnestness that the king 
countermanded his previous orders, and granted him 
permission to reside, in a private capacity, at Mexico; 
and soon after he was even allowed to live at Tez- 
ciico in a palace that had belonged to him personally 
from his birth . 38 

Tezozomoe was now very old and infirm ; for several 
years he had been kept alive only by means of arti- 
ficial warmth and the most careful attentions. By a 
temperate life and freedom from all excess, in addition 
to a robust constitution, he had prolonged his life 
even beyond the usual limit in those days of great 
longevity, and retained the use of all his mental 
faculties to the last. In his last days he repented of 
the pardon that he had extended to Nezaluialcovotl; 
for he dreamed that an eagle tore his head in pieces 
and consumed his vitals, while a tiger tore his feet. 

I lie astrologers informed him that the eagle and the 
tiger were JNezaliualcoyotl, who would surely over- 
throw the Tepauec power, punish the people of 
Azi-apuzalco, and regain his father’s imperial power, 
miFss he could he put to death. The old monarch's 
■'si charge- to his sons and to his nobles was that 

l.o> r { ^zaliualcoyotl’s adventures during thi* period, down to about 
Mi '''flT pp. ‘2*24-5, 404-5, 105-4; I'ctffta, tom. ii., pp. 

i i n!- 4 ’ Clavifjero, tom. i., pp. 190-1, 105-4; 7 vrqitcwada, tom. 

] ’ [K 11 (> ' 7 J Brasswr, Hist., tom. iii., pp. 148-50. 
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Nezahualcoyotl should be killed, if possible, during 
his funeral exercises, when lie would probably j ;( , 
present, die died in 1427, naming Tayauh, one n\ 
his sons, as his successor on the Tepanec and 
chirnec thrones, and charging him, after the AcoHnm 
prince’s death, to strive by every means in his power 
to make friends among bis vassal lords, and to avoid 
all harsh measures. Maxtla, another son, seems to 
have had more ability and experience than his 
brother, but bis father feared the consequence of ids 
hasty temper and arbitrary manner, by which ho 
had already made a multitude of enemies. 39 A large 
number of princes and lords were assembled at the 
royal obsequies, among them Nezahualcoyotl himself, 
against the advice of his friends, hut relying on his 
good fortune and on the assurance of a sorcerer in 
whom he had great faith, that he could not he killed 
at that time. The heir to the throne was disposed to 
have his father’s recommendations carried out during 
the funeral exercises, hut Maxtla claimed that it 
would he had policy —for himself, probably, in con- 
sideration of his own ambitious plans — to disgrace s!/ 
solemn an occasion by murder. All the authorities 
agree that Tezozomoe was the most unscrupulous and 
tyrannical despot that ever ruled in Anal mac; the only 
good that is recorded of him is his own strict moral 
ity, and his strict, and impartial enforcement of just 
laws and punishment of crimes within his own 
dominions. His extraordinary ability as a diplo- 
matist and politician is evident from the events of 
his career as related above. 40 

39 There is much confusion respecting these sons of Tezozomoe. I' dil- 
xoohit! in one place, pp. 30X-1), names Maxtla, Tayauh, anil Atlal"0 
lopaltzin, or Tlateraypaitzin, as the sons summoned to his death-hed. In 
another place, p. 404, lie calls two of them Tint zi, or Tavutzi, and I ; . ’ 

apaltzin. Tonjuemada names them Maxtla, Tayatzin, and Ti-ruld/py!. 
All imply that Maxtla was the eldest son. Hrasseur, following 'he < 
('/liiii'tl/iii/Hicrr, states that Tezozomoe had eight legitimate sons. <>t 'p' 1 ! 
Maxtlatou was the seventh and Quetzalayatzin (Tayauh, or Tayatzin "i> 
sixth. _ 

411 Vn/liu , tom. ii. , pp. 321-9, tom. iii., pp. 3-11; date, 1‘Vh. jg 
Ixtlifcochifl, pp. 217, 225-7, 308-70, 405, 454, 404; tiates, March U>, "... 
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Maxtla, although deprived of the succession to the 
imperial throne, had been made king of Ooyuhuacan, 
;ti province of which he had long been ruling lord. 
Ho bad, however, no intention of giving up his claim 
to his father’s crown; Tayauh was of a weak and 
vacillating disposition, having no enemies, but also no 
friends except the kings of Mexico and Tlatcluleo 
who probably bated his brother rather than favored 
him; Maxtla by reason of his high military rank had 
control of the army; and only a lew days after the 
funeral of Tezozomoc, he had himself proclaimed em- 
peror of the Chiehimees. He offered his brother in 
exchange his lordship of Coyuhuacan, but the latter 
seems to have gone to reside in Mexico. Chimal- 
pupoca blamed the deposed sovereign for having so 
easily relinquished his claims; and by his advice a 
plot was formed some months later to assassinate the 
usurper. Tayauh was to have a palace erected for 
himself at Azcapuzalco, Maxtla was to be invited to 
be present at the ceremonies of dedication, and was to 
he strangled with a wreath of flowers while being 
shown the apartments. A. page overheard and re- 
vealed the plot; Maxtla aided in the erection of the 
palace lor his brother, and had him stabbed in the 
midst of the festivities, instead of waiting to be 
shown the rooms and himself becoming the victim / 1 
( !hiiiialpopoea and Tlaeatcotzin had excused them- 
selves from attending the fetes, else they very likely 
might have shared Tayauh \s late. Now that the 
plot was revealed and their connection with it, they 
well knew that Maxtla, who before had reasons to be 
•mlriendly to them , 42 would neglect no opportunity of 

Mim.-li2t.1427, 1424. Torijncmttcla, Unn. i., ]>[>. OS, 117-21, 253; < ‘/uci<tt'rti. 
U!J! j*. ]>p. 194-0; d;itc f 1422. Brassr.ur, Hist., tom. iii., pp. 148-54, 

Man'll 21, 1427. 

Vp oit tlife usurpation of Maxtla and the death of his brother, Ixtlil- 
; r e ///,/, j,p 220, 371, 404-5; Veytia , tom. iii., pp. 11*18; To rqui'tnnda, tom, 

: Pj>. 119-21; Clavigero , tom. i., pp. 190-8; Brussrur, Hist., tom. iii., pp. 
'4 [ Tmtro, pt ii. , p. 20. 

<>th - aC( * oun ^ of their friendship for Nezahualeoyotl and Tayauh. An- 
1 of enmity between Chimalpopoca and Maxtla, is said to have 
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revenge. A strange story is here given, to the effect 
that Cliimalpopoea, overwhelmed by misfortune, re- 
solved to sacrifice himself on the altar of the g<,<j s 
or, as some authorities state, hv announcing sud, 
resolve to test the feelings of his people and possibly 
to provoke a revolt in his favor. Maxtla, fearing the 
latter motive, sent a force of men to Mexico ami a,- 
rested the royal victim just before the sacrifice was 
to he performed, taking him as a prisoner to A/.cu. 
puzalcu, or as others say, confining him in his own 
prison at Mexico. Chimalpopoea died soon after tins 
event, prohahlv killed by order of Maxtla, but there 
is no agreement as to the details of bis death, or that 
of Tlaeateotzin which took place about the same t ime. 4 ' 
The death of the Aztec kings took place in 1 -128, and 
was followed by a re-imposition, and even a doubling 
of the tributes of early days, accompanied by every 

been the dishonor of the former’s wife by the latter, she having been m i- 
t to Azcupuzulco hy tin* aid of two Tejianec ladies. 

Yev t i;i, tom. iii., j >j ». says that immediately after the assis-ana 

tion of Tayauh, a posse of men was sent to seize ( 'himaljmj oca, whom 1 1 n ■ v 
found engaged in some religious rites in the temple Several authors stale 
that the king; diet! in prison, having he.en previously visited hy Nrzaliunl- 
eoyotl. who risked his own life to save him. Veytia says Nezahiialimof) 
found him iniicli redueed from starvation, went for food, and found hen 
dead mi his return. Toiquemada, tom. i., pj>. 122-S, following Sigin n/a, 
says lie hung himself to avoid starvation. I xtlilxochitl, pp. 1 m 

457, Id 1-5, in one place states that he died in JNYzahuulcovoi Ik anin. 
In another relation lie says that Maxtla in his rage at Nczalmalcosnil’s 
escape sent to Mexico and had < ’himaljvojioca killed in his ste. 1, ihc as- 
sassins iinding him in the temjde carving an idol. Acosta, //W (kbit 
Yud , [»}>. 475-0; Herrera, dee. iii., lih. ii., cap. xii. ; Tezozonnx , ie hmfi't- 
boro'Hjh , vol. ix., pp. 1.1-12, and Duran, MS., tom. i,. m>. 120-57 state that 
during Tezozomoe’s reign the Tepanee nohles, feartul I hat ( itime. I j»«‘]:o» a t 
as the grandson of Tozozomoc would succeed to the Tcjmiicc throne, seal 
to Mexico and had him assassinated while asleep; adding that the graini- 
father Tezozomoc, died of grief at this aet ! Ibrasseur, ///.v/., tom. ni-, PP 
I5S-1), 104, implies tliat Maxtla only arrested the jnojxmcd sacrilh <’, an<» 
agrees with Ixtlilxochitl’s statement that the king was murdered at Mexico 
while at work in the temjde. 

The Tlatelulean king was killed hy the same |>nrty. Ileal l')M 
from his jialace, hut was overtaken on the lake while striving to J 
Tezcuco, and his body was sunk. »Such is the account given b\ 
authors; f .xtlilxochitl says lie drowned luinsell; while Tonjneiiiad.i 
two versions one that he was killed for treason against Nc/ahmutoe^i, 
and the otlier, that lie was killed hy Montezuma I. of Mexico. s ‘"' 
on tin* death of the Aztec, kings C/ftrigrro, tom. i., pj>- 20U-.>; 
in Irazbtilcrttt, <’<> l. dr l)nr. y tom. i., }>. 0; Cranados tf Z* 

Amrr ., j>. 151; Vi'tmicrvt, Tntfro , ]>t ii., pp. 20-7; Codex d/';-' ■ 

K i a y thorough , vol. v., p. 44; Codex Tell, lion., in Jd. y vol. vi., P- 
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kind of oppression and insult towards the inhabitants 
of the lake cities. 44 

Max (,1a had resolved that Nozahualcoyotl, as well 
;iS (Jliimalpopoca and Tlacateotzin, must die. 
Whether he came to intercede for Chimalpopoca, or 
.,.s other authors say was summoned by Max tin, the 
Acolhua prince visited Azcfipuzalco at this time, and 
wry narrowly escaped death at the hands of the 
soldiers posted about the palace with orders to kill 
him, by fleeing through the royal ' gardens and re- 
turning to Tezeuco. A Tepanec force was immedi- 
jitoly dispatched to the latter city, with instructions 
to kill or capture him at a banquet to which he was 

to be invited by the governor of the city, -a bastard 

brother of Nozahualcoyotl, but his deadly foe, -but he 
was again fortunate enough to elude their pursuit, 
and after having received offers of aid from several 
lords in Anahuae, escaped to Huexotzinco and Thia- 
min. lie found the provinces of the eastern plateau, 
including Zncatlan, Tototepee, (,'empoala, Tepepulco, 
Cholula, and Tepeaea, more enthusiastic than ever 
in his favor, and moreover convinced that the time 
had come for decisive action with a view to restore 
him to the imperial throne of his ancestors. Armies 
were raised and placed at his disposal ; word came 
that the (Arnicas would join in the enterprise; the 
sympathy of the Mexicans and Tlatolulcas he was 
already assured of; lie consequently returned to Ana- 
huac and established his headquarters at a small 
village near Tezeuco. 41 "' After having, according to 
' r }tia, taken Otompan and some of* the adjoining 

ikile. July 23, 1427, or 1424, LrlUIxoehitl ; Mav 31, 1 127, Sd/ucaz/f, 
1427, Vctancrrt; July 19, 1427, Vvt/fttt; 1423, (Jovdnro; 1427, 
u^ n i oza * Codex Tell. Jinn. ; 1428,' Codex C/iiinnlpopom. 

I ’ 1(l Spanish wi'iiers state that about this time the king; of Ohaleo 
'l'"* '‘^adeeted, and a messenger, Xolotecuhtli, wjh sent to yin him 
influence of his wife, who was a sister of Iluitzilihnitzin, 
fdle.r,. IUa C ° ,V °^^ S c i lie ^ counselor. The Chalea kin.n said his change of 
was 071 account of his hatred and fear of the Mexican kin#, hut 
'iu.m i* • ^ i as l 4o leave the matter to his people;. who derided unani- 
‘ in favor of Nozahualcoyotl . 
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towns, the allied army was divided into three corps 
The first, composed of the Huexotzinea and Tla*. 
caltec forces, was to move on Acolman ; the second 
made up chiefly of Chalca troops, was to attack Coat.' 
lichan; while Nezalnialcoyotl himself, with the 
remaining allied forces, was to operate against Trz- 
cuco. The first two divisions were perfectly success- 
ful, capturing the, capitals, Acolman and (Joatlielnui 
and laying waste the surrounding territory. Accord- 
ing to Ixtlilxochitl and Veytia, Nezalnialcoyotl w ils 
equally fortunate, took possession of the Acolhua 
capital, and disbanded a large part of his army; Imt- 
the author of the Codex Chimalpopoca , partially 
confirmed by Torquemada, and followed by the A ld>e 
Brassetir, states that, the prince imperial failed at 
this time in his assault on the city, and only sue- 
ceeded in fortifying himself advantageously itt the 
suburb of Ohiauhtla. Subsequent events make this 
the more probable version of the matter . 40 


The murder of Chimalpopoca and Tlacateotzin 
caused the wildest excitement in Tenoehtitlan and 
Tlateluleo. From these acts, together with the 
burden of tribute and the many insults heaped upon 
them, the people well knew Max tin’s intention to 
destroy forever their kingdoms and reduce 0i an to 
their former condition of abject vassalage. A mass 
meeting composed of all classes was held in Mexico, 
which anxiously awaited the decision of the senate, 
where the question of their future condition und policy 
was long and hotly discussed. The old and the tinuo 
members were in favor of yielding to the demands o! 


4G T have omitted in this account of Nezahualeoyotrs flight, cetuni, ;ni' 
victorious campaign, the numerous details of the prince’s adventures 'J n '- 
escapes, the names of lords to whom he applied and the tenor o! e;w<\ nj 1 >■ 
the wonderful omens that on many occasions foretold success to ms p - 111 
told at s > great length hy the authorities. Imt comparatively ; 

and altogether too hulkv fur my space. See on this period ot " •. 
Veytia , tom. iii. ? pp. 1 i, 33-7:>, 92-107; Ixtlilxochitl, pp. 

405-6,465-7; '/’o^/mtuada, tom. i.,pp. 1*25-40; Claviijero , tom. i- ri’ *• 


10; Brassetir , Hist., tom. iii., ]»[». 171-3; Vctancvrt , featro , pt l! - 
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;1 ,i emperor whose power they could not hope success-. 
t*i , i 1 y to resist; they implored their colleagues not to 
plunge the people into war and the horrors of future 
slavery by their rash spirit of independence. But 
p lC young men of all classes, seconded by most of 
t j 10 nobility, were in favor of war, chiding the 
cowardice of the rest, and boldly proclaiming their 
choice of death rather than a dishonorable submission 
to the tyrant’s commands. Moreover, the gods had 
foretold their future greatness, and should they render 
themselves unworthy of divine favor, and bring dis- 
grace on the memory of their valiant ancestors? 47 It 
was decided by a large majority to proceed to the 
election of a king who should lead them to victory. 
According to the Codex (Jhimnlpopoen, the first choice 
of the assembly was Montezuma, eldest son of Ohi- 
malpopoea, but he declined to accept the crown, 
pleading youth and inexperience, and urged the claims 
of his uncle Itzeoatl, for many years commander of 
the armies. The other authorities do not mention 
the choice of Montezuma. However this may have 
been, itzeoatl was unanimously elected, and was 
crowned with the usual ceremonies and with some- 
thing more than the usual amount of speeches and 
advice, in view of the gigantic task assumed by the 
new king, of shaking off the Tepaneo yoke. Tem- 
panceatl, or Tlacaeleltzin, was sent to demand a 
confirmation of the people’s choice at the hands of the 
emperor Maxtla. But he found that the news had 
preceded him and had been ill-received, war had 
practically begun, and a blockade was established. 
He embassador succeeded in reaching the royal 
presence ; but though assured of Itzeoatl’s loyalty, 
Maxtla haughtily replied that Mexico must have no 

; 7 1 iiis discussion is placed by different authorities before or after the 
of a kin". This is a matter of no groat importance; tin- opposition 
o ’\ t.i. continued down to the eonimotieeinenr. of hostilities, hot. 

' . ,S| "i a warlike kin# was of itself equivalent to a declaration of 
m vu'xv °f Maxfcla’s well-known designs ; consequently, l have placed 
Jt Wore the election. 
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.king, must be ruled by Tepanec governors, or 
the consequences of a fruitless revolt. Tlaeaeloltein’s 
return with tlus.se tidings eansed a new panie ainoiin- 
the more timid of the Mexicans, but by renew vj 
exhortations, by promises of honors and booty in r aS( , 
of victory, their courage was brought to the sticking 
point, and the same embassador was sent to A . 
puzaleo with a formal declaration of war . 48 Only a 
few days after ItzcoatVs coronation the Tkfcoluhus 
also chose a Icing and joined the Mexicans in tlo ir 
fight for national existence. There was some jealousy 
between the two powers, but their interests were m»w 
identical. The choice of the Tlatolulcas fell upon 
Quauhtlatohuatzin, a celebrated warrior, hut not of 
royal blood; and to this inferiority in th<i rank’ of ]), T 
ruler is attributed, l>v some authors, the inferior 
position thereafter occupied by Tlateluleo, previously 
equal, if not superior, in jiowor to her sister citv.' !l 

Such was the state of affairs in the early part- of 
1429, when the news of Nozahualcoyotl s success 
reached Azcapuzaleo and 'Mexico. All communica- 
tion had been cut off between the cities of the lake 
and the mainland; many sharp attacks had Von 
made by Itzcoatl on the enemy’s lines; but no gen- 
eral engagement had taken place. The Mexicans 

48 An extraordinary treaty is spoken of by Tezozonmc, Duran. Aci^ai. 
and Oavi^ero, by the terms of which t lie; nobles hound them.-elvcs in 
of defeat to pive up their bodies to he sacrificed to the m>drt; while lb' 
people hound them^eh es and their descendants in case of vict.on <0 ■><'< “ Mil . 
file servants of the nobles for all future time. Vcytia states that title- <>i 
nobility, and permission I .0 have many wives, wen; amon<* the indnccniciil- 
to bravery lield out. !o t ho plebeians, it is not impossible that tin- « «»nt 1 aet 
alluded to may have been invented or exaggerated in later times h\ ike 
hies to support their e\.lra\ claims upon the people. Toripicmii' ; i 
and I.xt lilxochitl refer to no such contract, and to no claim for (he D 
recognition of their kin^; hut state that the election of ll/voajl on m«‘ 
one sole, and the heavy tributes with I he dishonor of Itzcoatl ’s "he mi 1 1* 
other, led to the establishment of the hloekade. 

43 On the succession ami declaration of war in Mexico, sec t""/'" 
mada, tom. i., pp. 128-34. Tins author says nothing oi the. .-sirccs-nnM’i 
anew kin*' in Tlatelulco. Clacujcro, tom. i., pp. 20(1- 13; I ryhn. \ oo 
pp. 78-01, 137; A cost ft , Hint, dc las VtaL, pp. 470-83; Dumy, ■ h 1 '! 1 
i., cap. viii., ix., I.rtliLrorhitI , pp. 23a-f>, 381, 383, U)f>, -Mia; } rz< ‘ 

Ki iHjshoroH'jh, vol, ix., pp. 1 1 - 1 f> ; Brassnn\ Hist tom. iim IM k b j.j' 
Vettuic.vrt, Tvatro , pt ii., p. 27; ll nt undos y Galvez , Tunics An* r r * !’• 1 
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| H . trail to find their condition critical; Maxtla ex- 
pected to be at ail early date in possession of the 
Aztec strongholds, and deferred until after such suc- 
(:( >ss all offensive operations against Nezahualcoyotl ; 
flu; besieged Aztecs naturally looked towards the 
Acolhua prince for assistance against their common 
fee. Here the national prejudices of the original 
native authorities, followed by Spanish writers, begin 
jo appear in the historic annals. Ixtlilxochitl and 
Veytia favoring the Acolhua interests, represent the 
Aztecs, laird pressed by the Topanecs, as having 
liumhlv implored the aid of Nezahualcoyotl, who 
graciously came to their relief; Tozozonmc, Duran, 
and Acosta make the Mexicans conquer the Tepanec 
king unaided, and render assistance to the Acolhua 
prince afterwards; while Torqucmada, ('lavigero, and 
the authorities followed by Brasseur state, what in 
the light of future events is much more probable, that 
the two powers formed an alliance on equal terms, and 
for mutual advantage against the usurping emperor. 
At any rate Montezuma® — identical, as Clavigero 
and Brasseuv think, with Tlacaeleltzin- — ' was sent to 
Nezahualcoyotl, in company with two other lords. 
The ambassador succeeded in penetrating the enemy’s 
lines, although one of his companions was captured, 
made known to Nezahualcoyotl the wishes and condi- 
tion of the Mexicans, and received assurances of 
sympathy, with promises to consult with his allies, 
fender aid if possible, and at least to have ail inter- 
view with Itzcoatl. His chief difficulty would seem 
to have been that most of his allies not without 
feasoti detested and feared the Mexicans more than 
jl'e Tepauecs, and by too hastily following his own 
inclinations and espousing the Aztec cause, he might. 
'jA his own success. The fact that an alliance was 
finally concluded between these powers shows clearly 
that, neither alone could overthrow the lormidablc 

} ■ * name is "written in many ways; Moteuhzoma or Motouczoma 

I! \- probably more correct than the familar form of Montezuma. 
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Maxtla, and that it was no act of condescension or 
pity on the part of either, hut rather of necessity, to 
join their forces. On his return Montezuma 'was 
captured by the Ohalcas, or being sent, as sonic 
authorities state, to Chaleo for aid was retained for a 
time as a prisoner, but sot at liberty by his jailor 
and reached Mexico in safety . 51 This action of (| l( . 
Ohalcas is said to have so displeased the surrounding 
nations that neither party would accept their alliance] 
but this may well be doubted, considering the strongrli 
of that people. The Huexotlas, according to Tor- 
quemada, withdrew their allegiance on hearing that 
the Aztecs were to be aided. Nezalmalcoyot! and 
Itzcoatl had an interview soon after at Mexico, 5 '- 
where the former was received with great rejoicing 
and a plan settled for the campaign against Maxtla, 
whose territory was to be invaded by the allied 
armies. At about this time, according to the OWer 
C/inu<(//>o/>(H‘(i, the province of Quauhiitlan succeeded 
after a succession of reverses and victories in shaking 
off the Tepanee yoke and announced their friendship 
to the Mexicans, although they were unable to render 
any open assistance in the early part uf the cam- 
paign . 5:1 

The campaign by which Maxtla was overthrown 
and the imperial power wrested from the hands o The 
Tepanecs, lasted over a hundred days. To relate in 
detail all that the authorities record of tins campaign, 
the inarches and counter-marches, the attacks and 
repulses, the exploits of the leaders and lesser duel- 
tains, noting all the minute variations in statement 
respecting the names of chiefs, places attacked, 
number of troops engaged, and the chronological 
order of events, would require a chapter much longer 

M Totzinteculitli, kin^ of Chaleo, is said to havo sent the nriwmei li'S 
to tlucxoUiiiDa and then ottered him to Maxtla to he sacrificed; md *' n ^' 
seat him hark and refused to do so dishonorable a deed. 

,y * j 5ras.se ur says the first interview was at Teuayoean. 

53 See Vnjtia, tom. iii., pp. 91-2. ]0-S-‘J2; (Haviycro, tom. i., PP- ' l .! r M) ,' 
[xtliLroc/iifl, pp. 239, 3SI-2, 409-7, Tory tic mad <x, tom. i., PP 1 ' ' 

lirassetir , IJisf,., tom. iii., pp. 173-9; Duran , MS., tom. i., ca-P- * x - 
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than my space will allow, would he monotonous to the 
general reader, and could not probably he made suf- 
ficiently accurate to he of great value to the student 
af aboriginal military tactics. The general nature of 
the war and the results of the victory may he told 
j,i a few lines. The allied Aeolhua, Tlascaltec, Cho- 
hdtec, Mexican, and Tlatelulean forces, under Ne- 
zahualcoyotl, Itzcoatl, Montezuma, and other leaders, 
amounted to three or four hundred thousand men. 
Most entered Mexico in canoes from the east; but 
some divisions marched round the lake. At a 
preconcerted signal, the lighting of a lire on Mt 
(Juauhtepee, all the forces advanced — probably in 
canoes, for it is not certain that causeways had yet 
been constructed - on the Tepanec territory. The 
lord of Tlacopan, by a previous understanding with 
the allies, opened that city to the invaders, thus 
giving them a sure footing in the country of their 
foe, and in a few days Azcapuzalco was close ly be- 
sieged. Maxtia had an army somewhat smaller than 
that of his opponents but they fought for the most 
girt behind intrenehments. The emperor personally 
took no part in the battles that ensued, but placed his 
yrcatest general, Mazatl, at the head oT his armies. 
Day after day the conlliet was waged at different 
points about the doomed capital without decisive 
result, although many local victories wore won by 
Doth sides. At last, by' a desperate effort, Mazatl 
succeeded in driving the Mexicans hack to the lake 
shore; in the panic that ensued many Mexican soldiers 
threw down their arms and begged for tpiarter; Itz- 
coat] deemed the battle and bis cause lost. Cursing 
the cowardice of his troops, he called upon his nobles 
and chieftains to rush upon the foe and die bravely ; 
Ins call was responded to by large numbers, the 
troops followed with new courage, and, rc-inforcements 
l,,,v 'ing arrived opportunely, the tide of battle was 
tanned, Mazatl was slain in hand-to-hand combat by 
•'lontezurna, and the Tepanec capital carried by 
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assault. Large numbers of the soldiers were put to 
the sword, a few hands escaped to the marshes and 
mountains, the city was plundered and burned, a !K i 
the emperor was found in a bath and slain. Az. a. 
puzalco never regained a prominent place among |] H . 
cities of Anfihunc; it was chiefly noted in later "times 
as a slave mart, and the disgraceful traffic is said to 
have been inaugurated by the sale of the Topiimr 
inhabitants after the Aeollma and Aztec victoi'v 
For a. short time the victorious armies ravaged (he 
territories oil the west of the lakes, which still re- 
mained faithful to Maxtla, and were then recalled, and 
the allied troops dismissed, laden with spoils, to their 
own provinces. Itzeoatl and Nezalmalcoyotl had no 
doubt of their ability to keep their foes in. check and 
complete the conquest by the aid of their own troops; 
they consequently returned to Mexico to celebrate 
their victory . 84 

The fetes in honor of the victory and victors were 
long continued, and conducted on a scale unpre- 
cedented in the Mexican capital. After Itzeoatl 
and Nezaluialcoyoti, Montezuma seems to haw 
carried off the highest honors. The altars ran 
with the blood of sacrificed human victims, rites most 
repulsive, as is stated, to the Aeollma king, loir 
which he could not prevent on such an occasion A 
prominent feature of the ceremonies was the reward- 
ing hy lands and honors of the chiefs who bad < list in 


The chief point- of difference between the authorities on (his cam- 
paign, is the relative honor due to the different allies and leaders, ami 
especially the share which the. Mexicans mid Aeolhuas respectively had in 
the overthrow of the Tcpa nee, tyrant, riavigern places this wm m H'-a. 
and thinks that causeways were already huilf. Vevtia gives the dah* 1 T- s * 
notes that the Mexican troops were richly (dad, while (he forces of 
hualcoyoT.l wore plain, white garments, and makes the siege la>l 
days. Lxtlilxochitl also gives the date 1428, and the length of tie* . 
J00 and 115 days. According to IJrasseur. Nezaliualcoyotl humd. 
during the siege of Azeapuzalco to reconquer Acolman and < 'oaf helian- 
which had revolted. He calls the Tepanee leader Mamtzin, and g>v*' 
date as 1130. See Ixtlihwrhill , pp. 2315-7, 3S2--4, 407, 4M; Vnjdf 
iii., pp. 1*20 30; JhiraiK MS., loin, i., cap. ix.; (dttrign'o, toni.y 
214-20; Torqurniadu , tom. i., pp. 1 40—3; Jirasscur , Hist., torn. m 
180-5; Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd pp. 483-5. 
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tjuished themselves for bravery in the war, and, as 
some authorities say, the punishment by exile of such 
as had shown cowardice. The fetes were immedi- 
ately followed, perhaps interrupted, by the tidings 
that Huexotla, Coatlichan, Acolman, and the adjoin- 
ing towns, had revolted ; and the Mexican, Acolhua, 
;U id Tlateluloa forces, W'ith some assistance from the 
eastern plateau, marched through the eastern part of 
the valley, and after a series of hard-fought battles 
conquered the cities mentioned, together with Teoti- 
huacan and in fact nearly all the towns irom Iztapa- 
Jocan to the northern mountains, excepting probably 
Tezcuco, although some authors include the conquest 
of that capital in this campaign. In some of the 
cities no mercy was shown to any class, but all were 
slain. Yoytia moreover divides this campaign into 
two, and places in the interval between then' the 
final establishment of the empire to ho given later. 
Torquemada and (.Tavigero connect the latter part of 
this campaign with a subsequent one against Coyu- 
auacan. 5 '’ 

Pit this time, in the year 1431, and before Neza- 
hualcoyotl had regained the capital of his father’s 
empire, as .Brasseur insists, took place the events 
which closed the (Jhichimoo period of aboriginal his- 
tory, the division of Anahuac between the victors, 
the re-establishment of the empire on a new basis. 
The result is well known, hut respecting the motives 
that led to it there is great confusion. It was de- 
rided to re-establish with slight modifications the 
anciejit Toltoc confederacy of three kingdoms, inde- 
pendent so far as the direction of internal allairs was 
'■omvnied, hut allied in the management of foreign 
;i t!air, s and in all matters affecting the general interests 
"1 ! he empire, in which matters neither king could 

, r '' l i'laviycro, tom. i., pp. 221-3; Torque mrtda, tom. i.. pp. 

I ' iom. iii. } pp. i:UJ -47 155-00; LvtiiLcochiti, pp. 237-S. 407, 

d'-j; li::ozot)ioc, in Kuujsborouqh, vol. ix., pp, 10-17; Jhtrua, MS., tom. 
j ■ ’ ‘l*- ; Arosta, Hist, dc las Yud pp. 484-5; Vctauevrt, Ho* fro, pt 

?t ' Ib'as.scur, Hist., torn, iii- , pp. 187-0. 
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act, without the consent of his two colleagues. The 
three kingdoms were Acolhua with its capital at, 
Tozcuco, under Nezahualeoyotl with the title of ( ;i s ;_ 
chimecatl Tecuhtli; the Aztec with Mexico lor !j s 
capital, under Itzcoatl bearing the title of (In lima 
Tecuhtli; and the Tepanec, capital Tlaeopan, muler 
Totoquilmatziu with the title Tej)aneca Tecuhtli. ,\ 
line drawn in a general north and south direction 
through the valley and lake just east of the city of 
Tenochtitlan, divided the Acolhua domains on the 
cast from those of Mexico on the west. The capital 
Tlaeopan, with a few surrounding' towns, and as some 
say the Otomi province of Mazahuacan in the north- 
west, made up the limited Tepanee domain. 5 ® Tez- 
cuco and Mexico seem to have been in all respects 
equal in power, while Tlaeopan was far inferior to 
either. As a. descendant and heir of the Chichimcc 
emperors, Nezahualcoyotl nominally took precedence 
in rank, presiding at meetings, occupying the place of 
honor at public ceremonies with his colleagues on his 
right ami left, but had no authority whatever over 
them, and was probably in respect to actual military 
power somewhat inferior to Mexico. Provinces con- 
quered by the allied forces, together with all 
the spoils of war, were to be divided equally be- 
tween Mexico and Tezcuco after deducting one fifth 
for Tlaeopan . 57 

M The lint? is said to have extended from Totoltepec in the north to n 
point in the lake near Mexico, which would he in a K.W. course. Thence 
it extended to mount Duexeomatl probably towards the S. K. Subsnpa'id 
events seem niton to indicate that these lines were intended to be indefi- 
nitely prolonged, and to hound future conquests. Hrasseiir ///^. ; torn 
i i i . , p, 2(>d, take- this view of the. matter, altnough on p. ibi he implies d>*‘ 
contrary. 

57 Such was Die basis of Die alliance according to IxtlilxoclnTi. V e>thb 
Zuritn, and llrasscur. All agree respecting the inferior j»osition of li.an- 
pan and her share of the spoils, hut Ixtlilxoehill, p. 4.V>, makes hole I ,;l > 
small trihute to Tezcueo. Vevtia makes Nezahualeoyotl superior w m>iu- 
i rial rank as above; IxtlilxochiM in most of his relation* makes him r.tm 
Itzcoatl equal in this respect; while Torquemada, CJavigero, (humim, m* 
Duran make Itzeoall .supremo, and give to Mexico two thirds in--h'.-n , ( * 
one half of the spoils after deducting the share of Tlaeopan. ^hc 
support of the laDer opinion is the great proportional growth gd - ^ 
Mexican domains in later times; hut practically Mexico roeo-ncu Ii,!i 
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The confusion among the authorities about the cir- 
cumstances and motives that led to the tri- partite 
alliance on the above basis, arises chiefly from the 
patriotism of the native authors. The narrative as 
•vixen by I xtlilxoe.hit.1 and Voytia, to the effort that 
N'ezahualcoyotl suspended his triumphal march 
through his old dominion of Acolhuacan to assist his 
friend and relative in overthrowing Maxtla, dismissed 
his allies, and then, out of kindness, admitted Itzcoatl 
to an o(|iuil share with himself in the empire, before 
completing the conquest of Tezcuco, must evidently 
he accepted with many allowances. There is still 
more evident exaggeration in the tale of Olavigero, 
Tezozomoc, and Duran, that Itzcoatl overthrew the 
Tepanoes, held the power in his own hands, and 
graciously put the Acollma prince on the throne of 
Tezcuco in consideration of his friendship and assist- 
ance. It is evident, as already stated, that the 
alliance between Itzcoatl and Nezalnialcoyotl was 
formed for the protection of mutual interests; that 
no allied troops were disbanded which could bo 
retained; that if the conquest of Tezcuco was post- 
poned after the fall of Azcapuzalco, it was because the 
allies had their hands full in other directions; and 
that in the final division and establishment of the 
empire necessity and policy played a much more 
prominent part than friendship or condescension. < hi 
tlie one hand, if we suppose that the Aztec military 
force, as is very probable, was at the time superior to 
that of the Aeolluias, it must be remembered that 
Nezalnialcoyotl had the prestige of being the legiti- 

niuro /‘-von than Hie two tliinls allotted to her hy these authors. I 
it more likely that Mexico in her great military power and love ol 
'■eiiqr.est took much more than her proper share, at iirst with the consent 
**. colleagues and later without such consent; and it is also possible 
'■it the division agreed upon referred only to conquests aceo?nplished uu- 
*’ conditions not recorded, or, a supposition which agrees very 

ijAuiy with the actual division in later times, that each oj the three king- 
was to have the conquered provinces that adjoined its tenitory, and 
ui Mexico obtained the largest share, not only on account of her ambi 
0il - mt, he(‘ause the most desirable field for conquest proved to he in the 
M S and south- west, See preceding note. 
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mate heir to the imperial tliroiie of the Chichiuitvs 
that he was popular in Andhua.c and had the support' 
of the eastern cities; while the Aztecs were uni- 
versally hated and could depend only on the valor 0 f 
their chiefs and the numbers of their army. It is not 
impossible that the delay in taking possession of |j t( , 
Aeolhua capital, was because the allies of Nezahual 
coyotl refused to complete the cotnpiest until choir 
prince had some guaranty against the ambition of Mie 
Mexicans. On the other hand, if we credit the 
statements of those who represent Nezahualcovotl 
holding the balance of power in the first alliance, it is 
to he noted that the struggle had been a desperate 
one, even with the aid of Mexico; that it was y,a 
far from ended, that revolts were occurring in everv 
direction, and that with the Aztecs as Iocs, the success 
of Nezahualcoyotl was more than doubtful. On this 
supposition the delay in taking Tezcueo is to he 
attributed, as indeed some authors claim, to the fear 
of I tzcoatl that if he contributed further to increase 
his ally’s power lie would soon be in a position t<> 
dictate terms. Neither power could stand alone, 
Mexico against all Anahuac, Tezcuco against .Mexico 
and her own independent and revolting va.ss.ih; 
hence the foundation of the alliance on equal tenm 
is perfectly comprehensible. To account for thi aii 
mission of Tlacopan to the alliance, we have the 
facts that that city had rendered important service in 
the defeat of Maxtla, at Azeapuzaleo; that she may 
very likely have been promised a place in the empire 
in case of success; that in any event it was policy to 
concentrate the yet powerful Topanee element m a 
friendly kingdom; and finally, as several anthers 
state, that the families of Totoquihuatzin and Nezu- 
hualcovotl were closely related hv marriage. Some 
authorities state that Tlacopan was admitted through 
the influence of I tzcoatl, others insist that it " ; is 
Nezahual eoyotl’s idea.. Tlie inauguration ot the ucu 
order of tilings, including the crowning ot Ne/ahua - 
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r ,, V otl, king of Aeolhuacan, and the conferring of the 
proper titles upon each of tlie colleagues, was eele- 
jw'ated in Mexico with great pomp in 14:11. Tims 
t . !1( ls the Chichiniee period, during which a small 
hand of turbulent marauders had passed through op- 
pression and misfortune to a leading place among the 
American nations. Many strong tribes were yet to 
he persuaded or forced to submit to the new order of 
political affairs; the measures by which this was ac- 
complished, and the Aztec power spread far and wide 
from Anahuac as a centre, until it came in contact 
with a greater power from beyond the ocean, will 
Ihrm the subject of the following chapters. 5!f 

’>■< Tofnquilumtziii was 1 lie grandson of Tezozomoc, and liis daughter 
u as either concubine or wife of Nezahualcoyotl. Tonpiemadn and (davi- 
,vro state that the people of the region about Tezeueo petitioned Itzcoatl 
jo allow Nezalnialeovot 1 to ruin over them, because, a^ (lu* latter suggests, 

1 1 1 is ft rritory bad been given to < diimalpopoea 1 >y Tezozomoc. To NVza- 
liiialeoyotl, during his slay in Maxim, are attributed a palace and hunting- 
jiarL at Ohopulteper, togetbiT with several reservoirs and the idea, of an 
aqueduct- to supply water to the city. Veytia elaims to ha\e seen traces 
of file hmimlarv line between the Aztec and Amlliua domains. It ex- 
uded from Mount, < biexeomatl in the south, between Iztupnlapan and 
kullmneau, tlirough ilia northern lake at Xumpaugo to Totniteper. This 
would, however, lie far from a straight line. See respecting the establish- 
ment of the new alliance: Jxt! ilxnrhifl , pp. 2.S7 -N, TS.d, 407, lot, 4(»7; 

I riff/tt, tom. iii,, pp. loo -OS; Tor<j urnnaln . tom. i., pp. 14T4, l. r >4-(>; tU nri- 
<r<'ro, tmn. i., pp. 2*2 I — o ; Jturnu, MS,, tom. i., cap. i\.,x.,xiv.; Jintwitr, 
Hi. ‘it., tom. iii., pp. 1S7-9H: tlfniuirn. ('nun. lol. Prescott's Mrx. t 

v»»l. i., p. 19; Vetanevrt, Teutro , pt ii., p. 28. 
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Outline of the Period- Revolt of Coyuhuacan — -Nezahlai.co- 

YOTL ON THE THRONE OF TeZCUCO -CONQUEST OF (JUAUllTITLAN, 
TULTITLAN, XoCITIMiLCO, A N 1 1 ('UlTLAllUAC ( -ONQUEST OF Qro 

uiititlan Destruction of the Records - Death of Itzuoatl 
and Accession of Montezuma I. -New Temples at Mexico 
Defeat of the Chalcas - Troubles with Tlatelulco Con- 

({I KST OF CoHUIXCO AND M AZATL AN -- FLOOD AND SrX Years’ 

Famine Conquest of Miztecapan -Tiie Aztecs Conquer tijf 
Province of Cuetl yuhtlan and reach the Cur, f Coast- Final 
Defeat of the Chalcas Campaign in Cuextlan Uiuth or No 

ZAfM’A LPI f. LI- IMPROVEMENT'S IN TkNOCIITTTLAN - EMBASSY To (’HI- 

comoztoc Death of Montezuma I. and Accession ok Axa\.\ 
catl - Raid in Tehuantepec (Tiimalpoitx'A succeeds Tnm- 
QUIHUATZIN ON THE THRONE OF TlACOPAN- NKZ A H U A J J’l El J sir 

deeds Nez vuualcoyotl at Tezuuco Revolt of Tlatet i u <>- 
(Conquest of M atlaltzjnuo --Defeat by the Taras<vs -Death 
of Aka vacate. 


The annals of the Aztec period constitute a record 
of successive conquests by the allied Tepanec, An>!- 
hua, and Mexican forces, in which the latter play th» ■ 
leading role, and by which. they became praut’rahy 
masters of the whole country, and were on the }>' ,int 
of subjugating even their allies, or of falling helor 
a combination of their foes, when they tell hefoa 
a foe from across the sea. Resides the fregu -ntD 
recurring campaigns against coveted provinces or re- 
volted chieftains, we have the constant growth u 

1400J 
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’[Vnochtitlan and Tezcuco; the construction of cause - 
\ V ;i ys, canals, aqueducts, and other public works; the 
erection of magnificent temples in honor of blood- 
thirsty gods; and nothing more, save the inhuman 
sacrifice of countless Victims by which this fanatic 
people celebrated each victory, each coronation of a 
Jicw king, each dedication of a now temple, strove to 
avert each impending disaster, rendered thanks for 
every escape, and leasted their deities for every 
mark of divine favor. From two sources there is in- 
troduced into this record a confusion unequaled in 
that of all preceding periods. The national preju- 
dices of the original authorities have produced two 
almost distinct versions of each event, one attributing 
the leading role and all the glory to Tezcuco, the 
other to Mexico. The other source of confusion is in 
the successive campaigns against or conquests of the 
same province, as of (halco for example. This prov- 
ince, like others, was almost continually in a state of 
revolt; and there was no king of Mexico who had 
not to engage in one or more wars against its people. 
In the aggregate about the same events are attrib- 
uted to the Cluilca wars, hut hardly two authorities 
group these events in the same manner. Some group 
them in two or three wars, others in many, and as 
low attempt to give any exact chronology, the result- 
ing complication may easily be understood. To 
reconcile these differences is impossible; to give in 
lull the statement of all the authorities on each point 
would amount to printing the whole history of the 
period three or four times over, and would prove most 
monotonous to the reader without serving any good 
purpose; the choice is therefore between an arbitrary 


grouping ot the events in question and the adoption 

that given by Brasseur de Bourhourg. As the 

'i-ttcr lias the claimed advantage of resting on origi- 

u.u documents in addition to the Spanish writers, l 

prefer to follow it. In respect to the difficulty 

lU,S!n g hom a spirit of rivalry between Mexico and 
VOL. v. 26 ‘ J 
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Tezcuco, I shall continue the assumption already 
made that the two powers entered into the alliance 
on terms of equality, carefully noting, however, the 
views of the authorities on both sides respecting ;t j] 
important points. 

While Nezahualeoyotl was still residing in yp , x _ 
ico, a desperate attempt was made to retrieve the 
defeat at A zcapuzalco, by Coyulmacan, the strongest 
of the remaining Tepancc provinces. The rulers ef 
this ])rovince applied for aid to all the lords in the 
region, picturing the danger that hung over all from 
the Aztec power and ambition; hut for some reason, 
probably fear of the new alliance, all refused to take 
part in the war, and the Tepaneos were left to tight 
their own battles. They began by robbing and in 
suiting Mexican market-women visiting their city fer 
purposes of trade; afterwards invited the Mexican 
nobles to a feast and sent them hack clad in women’s 
garments; and finally openly declared war. Their 
strong towns of Coyulmacan and Atlacohuayau seen 
fell, however, before the allied armies under Itzcoat! 
and Montezuma, and the whole south-western section 
as far as Xochimilco was brought under subjection , 1 
l'tzcoatl making a triumphal return into his capital in 
1432 . 

it was determined in the following year that Nc- 
zahualcoyotl should return to Tezcuco and take 
possession of his ancestral throne of Acollmacan. A 
large army was fitted out for the conquest, hut its aid 
was not required; for the lords that had thus far held 
out in the capital, realized that their cause was hope- 

1 Duran , MS., tom. j., cap x.; Clnric/rro, tom. i., pp. 'J'rzoztMor, 

in Kingxborongh' vol. ix., pp. ls -*J5; Ilnrssatr, Hist.., tom. iii. , jp>- 
Acosta , Hist, t/r fas Ynd pp. TS(>-7; Tonfuemada, tom. i.. p. 1 b>. , 
and Clavigero place these events after Nczuhualcoyol-1 had gone to 
The former states that Tezcuco was one of the cities applied ty mi 
against the Mexicans, and introduces here the story of the people 011 
lake shore having been made ill by the smell of iisli in Teiiociil.it buy 
the latter states that Huexotla aided Ooyuhuacan in this war. 1 or<py 
places the war in the second year of Itzcoatl’s reign, and implies 
Mexicans were forced .to make several expeditions before they wen 1 
pletely successful. 
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] cSfi fled to Tlascala and in other directions, allowing 
the* king to enter Tezcueo without resistance, where 
j ]0 avus" gladly received by the people, was publicly 
crowned by Itzcoatl, and proclaimed a general 
amnesty, which course soon brought back many even 
of the rebel lords . 2 Soon after his return he made a 
visit to Tlascala, concluding with that power a treaty 
of alliance, and afterwards ruling in great harmony 
Avifh all his allies; at least, such is the version of the 
Althe llrasscur, and Clavigero speaks of no trouble 
at that period; but other Spanish writers, although 
not agreeing among themselves, give a, very different 
version of the events that occurred immediately 
after the occupation of Tezcueo. According to the 
statements of Ixtlilxochitl and Veytia , 3 Itzcoatl soon 
repented of having allowed Nezahualeoyotl the 
supreme rank of Chiehimeeatl Teeuhtli, and made 
some disparaging remarks about his colleague, Ne- 
zaluialeoyotl, enraged, announced his intention to 
inarch on Mexico within ten days; Itzcoatl, 
frightened, made excuses, and sent twenty -fives vir- 
gins as a conciliatory gift, who were returned un- 
touched; a bloody battle ensued, and the Mexican 
king was obliged to sue for peace, and submit to the 
payment of a tribute. Ixtlilxochitl even says that 
the Acollmas entered Mexico, plundering the city 
and burning temples. Torquemada 4 mentions a diffi- 
culty between the two monarchs, and Nezahual- 
coyotl’s challenge, but states that Itzcoatl’s excuses 
won- accepted and an amicable arrangement effected, 
hoturini refers the quarrel and challenge to the later 
reign of Axayacatl. Ortega, Vcytia’s editor, denies 
diat any difficulties occurred ; 5 and, indeed, the story 
,M n '^ a very reasonable one, which is perhaps liras 
‘ S,!U, ’ S reason for ignoring it altogether. 

5 trma dn, tom. i,, pp. 145 (5; Bramsrur, Hint., tom. Hi., pp. 190-8. 
i-r.lihvteltin, pp. 239-40, 407-8; the, alliance willi Tlascala is spoken of 

i'V 1V ' 8 - Ve y tia ’ tom. iii. , pp. 108-Si. 

j """>>./«<*., tom. i., p. 175; 

^ i,J Unui ) Idea, p. 26; Ortega , in Veytia, tom. iii., p. 178. 
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Once seated on the throne of Acolhuacan, Neza. 
hualeoyotl devoted himself zealously to the recon- 
struction of his kingdom, following for the most part 
the plan marked out hy his grandfather Teehofl, and 
estahlishing the forms of government that endured to 
the time of the conquest, and that have been fatly 
described in a preceding volume. Unlike the Jund 
of Mexico, and against his advice, ho restored to a 
certain extent the feudal system, and left many of 
his vassal lords independent in their own domains 
instead of appointing royal governors, j Io W;is 
prompted to this course hy a sense of justice, and bv 
it his popularity was greatly increased; the plan was 
very successful; but whether it would have succeeded 
in later years without the support of the Mexican 
and Tepanec armies, may perhaps he doubted. Many 
however, of the strongest, the most troublesome, and 
especially the frontier provinces, or cities, were placed 
under the king's sons or friends. Full details of (he 
governmental system introduced by this monarch, of 
the many councils which he established, are given by 
the authorities but need not be repeated here. Par- 
ticular attention was given to science and arts, and to 
educational institutions, which continued to flourish 
under his sou, and for which Tezcueo was noted at 
the arrival of the Spaniards. The city was dHmitely 
divided into six wards called after the inhabitants nl 
different nationalities, Tlailotlaean, Chimalpanoran, 
Huitznahuac, Tepanecapan, Culhuaean. and Mex- 
icapan, and was enlarged and embellished in even 
direction with new palaces, temples, and both public 
and royal parks and pleasure-grounds. 6 

In 14:54 the (_‘hiehiniec-( ■ulhua city ol hjnaubti- 
tlan was brought under subjection to Mexico, or >'t 

« See Txllilxorhiil , pp. 239-47, 258-fil, 38G-S, 107-9, 454-5, 407 8; Vo/ 1 ;;'- 
torn, iii., pp. 182-209, 228 9; J'on/iii'iinii/x, loin, i., J > | >- 110-7. U‘o9: 
vigero, tnm. i., pp. 225-(>, 212-7; lU'as$eur y JiisL, ton*, iii- .1*3 5 ~ 

Coatliclmn, Tepetluoztoc, Tcpechpan, Cliiulmauhtla, Tulancintr<>, 
chinanco, Xicotepec, and Teotibuaean aie mentioned amon^ tb«; 1| 30 \ 
whose lords wen: restored. Ixtlilxoehitl and Veytia say tlitu - i ^ 
system of provincial government was forced on Mexico by Nezamin 
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least entrusted to governors appointed by Itzcoatl, 
- lV l , 0 made certain troubles among the people in the 
choice of a ruler an excuse for marching an army into 
that part of the country. Tultitlan was also con- 
quered, probably in the same expedition . 7 Xoehi- 
iiiilco was now one of the largest cities in Anahuac, 
a, ad by reason of its location partially on the lake, 
and of a deep moat which guarded the land side, was 
also one of the strongest. Cuitlahuae was even more 
sirongly defended; but both cities were forced to 
yield to the Mexicans and their allies during this 
year and the following. Many Tepanecs had taken 
refuge in these towns after the fall of Azeapujsalco, 
and their rulers, trusting to their increased force and 
the strength of their defences, were disposed to re- 
gard the Aztecs without fear. Some authors accuse 
the Xochimileas of having provoked a war by en- 
croachments; others state that they were formally 
summoned by Itzcoatl to submit and pay tribute or 
resort to the lot of battle. They made a brave re- 
sistance, but ltzcoatl’s forces crossed their moat by 
idling it with bundles of sticks and brambles, and 
entered the town, driving the army to the mountains, 
where they soon surrendered. Authorities differ as 
to the treatment of the people and the government 
imposed, as they do in the case of most of the con- 
quered cities; but Xochimilco was certainly made 
tributary to the Mexican king. The Cuitlahuacs 
were conquered in a later expedition. The cause of 
tlie war, as Tezozomoe tolls us, was the refusal to 
*end their young girls to take part in a. festival at 
Mexico.' The battle was fought for the most part in 
canoes, the city was taken, as is said, by a detach- 
ment of students under the command of Montzeuma, 
J! *d many prisoners were brought back to be sacri- 
ficed in 'honor of the god of war. According to 

„ , H'uxscur, Hist . , tom. iii., pp. 202-3; Vrutiu. tom. iii., p. 2.1(5; Torque- 

)» lo,u ‘ *•» P* ISO; CLavigcro , tom. i., p. Vctancrrt , Twitro , pt ii., 
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Tezozomoc and Duran, the people of Xocliimilco with 
those of Ooyuhuacan were ordered to furnish m ;i . 
terial and build a causeway, tlie first, it is said, which 
led from Mexico to the mainland. Herrera and 
Acosta tells us that after the conquest of Ouitlalnuic 
Nezahualcoyotl, seeing' that it was useless to resist 
the destiny of the Mexicans, voluntarily ottered Ids 
allegiance to Itzcoatl and retired to the second rank 
in the alliance. The latter adds that to content the 
monarch’s subjects with such a measure, a sham hat 
tie was fought, in which the Aeolhua armies pm- 
tended to he defeated . 8 


An opportunity was soon offered the allied powers 
to test their strength outside the limits of the valley, 
where reports of their valor and rapidly gmwin.r 
power had preceded them. The rich city of (juauli- 
nahuac in the south-west, had once, as we have seen, 
formed an alliance by marriage with the Mexicans, 
but friendly relations seem to have ceased. In a 
difficulty between the lords of Quauhnahuac ami 
Xiuhtepec, a neighboring city, about the hand of the 
former’s daughter, the latter called upon tiie Mexi- 
cans for aid, which they were only too ready to giant-. 
The three kings, together with the Tlahuica- forces of 
Coliuatzin, lord of Xiuhtepec, marched again, >t the 
fated town, entered it after hard fighting, burned its 
tenqde, imposed a heavy tribute of cotton, rich cloths, 
and line garments, thus taking the first step in their 
victorious march toward the South Sea.” The n’- 

8 Ixtlilxocliitl, pp. 384, 458, and Veytia, tom. iii., pp. 1 49-52, 231-j. 

state that Xezahualcoyot.l accomplished the conquest oi J \orldmil< , c 
the aid of n few Tiascalreos, leaving ft/c.nutl entirely out oj fl>« .dlair. 
OJavi^ero, tom. i., pp. 220-7, tells us that the Xoehimilcas determinin'' 
make w ar on the Mexicans before tli<*y became too strong- I hi ran, ■* 

tom. i., cap, xii., xiii., relates an evil omen for the Xuchiimlrns m y 
transformation of a dish of viands, round which they were seat m! n y< ( ' 
liberation, into arms, legs, hearts, and other human parts. S< eaD<> 
scar , Hint., tom. iii., pp. 208-5; Tezozomoc, in Kingshorongh, wd yN-i IV 
25-30; S'fhfrjjun, tom. ii., lib. viii. . p. 208; Acosta, Hist, tin to ■» ny 
4SS-90; Torqurmatfa, tom. i.,pp.I10, 143-9; Vr.tancrrt, Teatro, pt 15 A )m 
Herrera , I fist, fftm., dee. iii., lib. ii., cap. xiii. I1S 

9 Ixtlilxoehitl, pp. 248-9, says that Quauhnahuac and eitfhl oiecj 
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building and re-peopling of Xaltocan, by colonies of 
Mexicans, Acolhuas, and Tepanecs, and by a gather- 
ing of scattered O torn is, is attributed by the Codex 
Cldmcdpopoca to the year 1435. At the same time 
were laid the foundations of a new temple in honor of 
( lihuacoatl, and work on the grand temple of Huit- 
zilopochtli, begun long before, was actively prose- 
cuted. So zealous was king ftzcoatl in advancing 
the glory of his people that be is reported by Saha- 
«im‘° to have destroyed the ancient records which 
related the glorious deeds of more ancient peoples. 
Nothing further is recorded during Itzcoatl’s reign 
save the execution of the death penalty on certain 
Ohichimec families of Quauhtitlan, who refused to 
participate in some of the religious rites in honor of 
the Aztec gods, a short campaign against the prov- 
ince of bicatepec, and a vaguely mentioned renewal 
of hostilities with Chaleo. 11 

I have already noticed the statements of Acosta 
and Herrera, that after the conquest of Ouitlahuac 
Nezahualcovotl resigned his supremacy in favor of 
the Mexican king. Other authors, as Tozozomoc, 
Duran, Honiara, and Sigitenza y Udngora, also imply 
that from the end of Itzcoatl’s reign, the Mexican 
king was supreme in the alliance; hut their state- 
ments disagree among themselves, and with previous 
statements by the same authors to the effect that the 
Mexican king was supreme monarch at the foundation 
of the alliance. Although Itzeoatl and his succes- 

were awarded to Nezahualcovotl, Tepozotlan, Huastepec and others to 
It/CMatl, besides the share of Tlaeopan not speeilied. The same author 
K*ves here without details of chronology, a list of subsequent conquests by 
tlii allies at this period, which we shall lind scattered throughout this and 
Hfe following reigns; such are: - < Talco, Itzuean, Tepeaca, Tccaleo, Teo- 
huaeau, ( 'ohuaixthiliuacan, Huai toper, (^uauhtoehco, Atochpan, Tizauh 
1 loehtepec, Mazahuaeau, Thipaeoia, Tlauhcocauhtitlan, and Tulan- 
Hcc also on conquest of Quauhnahuae, Cln cujero, tom. i., pp. 227-8; 
tom. i. f pp. 149-50; Vcytia, tom. iii. ’ pp. 255- <>; Vetancvrt, 
n x ! r °' Id- ii-, p. 28; Jlrasscur, Hist., tom. iii., pp. 205-7. 

U(Ht - Uni., tom. iii.. Jib. x., pp. J 39-41; see p. 100, of this volume, 
iiVli{ vol. ii., p. 528, 

! f (Hdnifdp. , in Brasscur , Hint., tom. iii., pp- 208-11; Torque.' 
) tom. i., p. 150. 
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sors, by their valor and desire of conquest, took ;i 
leading part in all wars, and were in a sense masters 
of Anahuac, there is no sufficient evidence that they 
ever claimed any superority in rank over the Ac<>j- 
hua monarch, or that any important difficulties 
occurred between the two powers until the last y 4 > a)s 
of the Aztec period.' 2 The king died in 1.440, recom- 
mending the allies above all things to live at peace 
with each other, ordering work to be continued on the 
temple of Huitzilopochtli, and making provision f,, r 
statues of himself and his predecessors on the throne 
of Mexico. He was succeeded by his nephew. 
Montezuma Illmicamina, or the elder, who was 
already commander of the armies and high-priest 
of Huitzilopochtli. 13 

His election having been confirmed by the kings of 
Tezeuco and Tlaeopan, Montezuma I. was crowned 
with something more than the usual ceremonies, 
both because of 1 1 is high ecclesiastical position and 
because he was the first monarch crowned by the 
Mexicans as a perfectly independent nation. Ac- 
cording to several authors this king made an ex- 
pedition against the (Jhalcas before his coronation to 

12 Tezuzmnoe, in K‘ ■ / 'f‘r r \ vo]. i>:,, pp. 50-2; Duran, MS., tom. i. , 
cap. xv.; (jrunatr<(, Cong. Mtx., lol. 5( 15 ; Siyta’nza , «il Due. Hist. M>a.. 
serio iii., tom. i., p. fit); Torquemada, tom. i . , p. 149-50. i!<;n I ir sU»i> 
that Nezahuuleoyotl submitted 0* Itzeoatl. Vetancvrl, 7'eatro, j*t ii- . i>|* 
9.4-4, makes them still of equal rank. Tezozomoe, makes ac mention of 
ail}' events in ItzcoalTs rei^n after the cohquest of ('uitlahuae. 1 >u ran, 
cap. xiv, slates that his conquests included (Chaleo, ( t )iuut]uiaiiu:u‘, Hut- 
xotzinco, ami ( Mallirhau. Clavio-ero, tom. i., pp. 228-0, *252-5; Torquomada. 
tom. i., p. 157, and Vevtia, toin. iii-, pp. 25(5-7, place in Jt /mill's reign die 
origin ot the troubles with Tlatolulco which will he spoken ol liciviith »'• 
According to the (Judex Mendoza, in Kingshorough, vol. v., }». 44, Itzeoatl, 
or Izcoaci, conquered 24 cities. 

13 JDate, 1440. Duran, MS., tom. i., cap. xiv-xv.; Codex Mnn ty.u. iu 
Kingsborough , vol. v. f p. 45; Mendirfa t Hist., Dries., p. 150; lxildxu> 'ufi 
pp. 249, 457; Vet an cert, Tcatro , pt ii., p. 28; Pndurini , in Due. litsi. M>*> 
serie iii., tom. iv., p. 250; Brasseur , Hist., tom. iii., pp. 2! M2. 

also jjiveH M 15 and Ixtlilxochitl 1441. 1450, Vryt.ia, tom. i i i - ^ Pf'- ’•••*»-? 

Clanigeru, tom. i., p. 220; Bustamante, Man ad as dr la Alameda, 
p. 174. See also on the succession ; Herrera, Hist. Den.. <lcc. di., ol». ^ 
cap. x iii. ; Acosta, Hist, dr, las Ynd., pp. 400-5; Saha gun, tom. n., *o»- UI |;‘ 
p. 208; Torgucmada , tom. i., pp. 150, 171; Tezazouioc, in A 
vol. ix., p. 50; Matoliuia, in Irazbalecta, Col. dc Doc., tom. i., P- 
•mara , Cong. Mex. , fol. 505. 
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obtain the necessary prisoners for sacrifice. 14 From 
the first days of his reign Montezuma gave groat 
attention to the building of temples in his capital, 
obtaining many of his workmen from Tlaeopan, and 
bis plans from the skilled architects of Tezeuco. He 
seems to have instituted the custom so extensively 
practiced in later years, of erecting in Mexico tem- 
ples in honor of the gods of foreign provinces con- 
quered or about to be conquered, making these gods 
subordinate to Huitzilopochtli as their worshipers 
were subject to the Mexicans. Two temples are 
especially mentioned by the documents which Bras- 
seur follows; one called Huitznahuateocalli, and the 
other that of Mixcohuatepec. The latter was built 
to receive the relies of the ancient chief Mixeohuatl, 15 
which liad been preserved for centuries in their tem- 
ple at Cuitlahuac, an object of veneration to .ill of 
Tol toe descent. A quarrel between Tczozomoc and 
Acolmi/tli, rival lords of that city, afforded a suffi- 
cient pretext for sending thither a Mexican army; 
the temple caught fire, by accident as was claimed, 
and the lord who had received aid could not refuse 
Montezuma's request for the now shelterless relies, 
which were transferred to their new resting-place 
in Tenoehtitlan. This was in 1 4 4 1 . 10 

The (,'haleas whom we have often found fighting, 
now on the side of the Aeolhuas, now on the side of 
the Tepanecs, but always hating the Mexicans most 
bitterly, seem to have managed their alliances so 
shrewdly up to this time, as to have avoided becom- 
ing involved in the ruin that at ditto rent times had 
overwhelmed the leading powers of Audi mac. Since 
the formation of the new alliance, in which they had 

, Yeyfjcj^ tom* ill. , p. 239 ; Acosta , H/V. Jr las YnJ p. 491; Her rent, 
u j*’ ii-, eapuxiii.; Vctaucvrt, Train*, pt. ii., p. 29. 

’ PP' 241 2,’ 250, 255, of this volume. 
r} ' J yr( tssc)tr, llist . , tom. iii. , pp. 213-17; Vnjtia, tom. iii , pp- 239-40; 

■■'nnjrro, tom. i., p. 230; TorqucniaJa, tom. i. , pp. 150-1; thirmi , MS. 
(h i . 1 ’ fa P - Ihe latter author is careful to state that "Montezuma 

‘ ' hot request, but simply ordered aid in building his temples from 11a- 
( TMi and Tezcuco. 
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no part, their soldiers had fought many skirmishes 
with tlie allied forces, but the latter had made no 
united effort to conquer them. Having become llu . 
inorous and powerful, the Chaloas now dared, in 114;; 
to measure their strength against the allies, t 
chief pur])ose being to humble Mexico. They p ro . 
voked hostilities by seizing and putting to death a 
party of noble young men who were bunting near 
their frontier. The party included some members <,f 
the Mexican royal family, and two sons of Nezahual- 
coyotl. The dead bodies of the latter were embalmed 
and made to do service in the palace of Toteotzin 
lord of Chaleo, as torch-bearers. The effect of such 
an indignity was immediate, and brought upon the 
perpetrators the whole strength of the allied kings. 
The Mexicans and Tepanecs approached by water, 
the Acollmas by. land; they were met by tin: Chalra 
army, and for several weeks the conflict raged fiercely 
without decisive advantage on either side. Kings 
Montezuma and Totoquihuatzin commanded in per- 
son; Nezahualcoyotl’s forces were under his two cldcs) 
sons. Another son, Axoquentzin, only about seven- 
teen years old, performed prodigies of valor and 
turned the tide of victory. Visiting bis brothers in 
camp, he was about to eat with them, when they 
ridiculed his youth and told him that was n< place 
for a hov who had done no deed of valor. Ashamed 


and angry, he seized arms and rushed alone against 
the enemy, taking captive one of their mightiest 
warriors- their aged lord Toteotzin himself, Ixtlil- 


xochitl says --and creating a panic which caused ulti- 
mate defeat. The victory was complete, the Chalea 
army was scattered, the city taken and made trihu- 
tary to the central powers, although these people wore 
able subsequently to cause the victors much trouhie. 
Nezahualcoyotl was so angry at the murder ot he 
sons that for once he shared to some extent il R 


bloodthirsty spirit of the Aztecs, and gladly g :,vo u f 
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the Chalca captives, among whom was their chief, 
to the sacrificial block . 17 

The exact status of Tlatclulco under the tri -partite 
alliance is not clearly recorded; but the inferior posi- 
tion accorded that city had doubtless caused much jeal- 
ousy and dissatisfaction, which had already produced 
sonic trouble, though not open rupture, between the 
two kings, if we may suppose Quauhtlatohuatzin to 
have been at this date considered as a king. .During 
Montezuma’s absence in the Chalca war, the Tlate- 
lulca chief ventured so far as to engage in plots 
against the existing state of things; Montezuma, on 
his return declared war; the people were reduced to 
submission, their ruler was killed, and Moquihuix, 
supposed to he in the interests of the Mexicans, was 
put in his place . 18 On his return from the Chalca 
war, and while Montezuma was punishing the treason 
of the Tlatelulca chief, Nezahualcoyotl was engaged 
in quelling a revolt in the northern province of Tu- 
lancingo, where the rebels had burned some towns 
ami driven out the Acolliua garrisons, 'flic province 
was now finally conquered and joined to the domain 
of Acolhuaean under royal governors. Nezahual- 
covotl is also said to have Jbunded a new town in 
this region, and sent colonists from Tezeueo to dwell 
in it . 10 

The rich provinces of Colmixeo and Mazatlan, 
just south of Anahuac and of the province of Quauh- 
naluiac, at the time the southern limit of Mexican 
conquest, had long been coveted by the Aztec kings; 

*' ' tom. iii., pp. 2-10-2; Tnrqurmaifa, tom. i., pp. 150-4: Clavi- 

tom. i., pp. 230-1; Ixthlxnrhitl, pp. 255-7, 407-S; /humritr , Hist., 
n '-> P]>. ‘-117-24; Sahaoun, tom. ii. , lib. viii., p. 2f>S; Vclanrcrt, Tc- 
utr< ’- I;t ii., p. 20. 

u i iirqin intit/a, tom. i., pp. 150-7; Cluvigr.ro , tom. i., pp. 232-3: Vr.i/tri, 
PP- 242-3; Brasscur, Hint., tom. iii., pp. -24-5; Untnotlwi // Galrcz, 
v (t ‘ t(( [* Amrx. y p. 17(j; Vcfancvrt, Tcutro , pt ii., p. 30; tftthtujun, tom. ii., 
,h) - r vi, i*. p]). 273-4. 

h l fMxo<‘hiU, p. 248; Brasseur , l list., lom. iii , p. 225. The former 
\ J , ’ 0I s; ^' s this conquest extended to Quanhehinaneo and Xilotopec, 
, v ],V,i , ‘ , riV s ^ took place immediately after the treaty witli '1 laseala, 

1 ollowed N ezahualcoy otl’s accession to 11 j * 3 Tezeiican throne. 
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and in 1448 the desired opportunity presented itself 
The Cohuixeas attacked and put to death a l ;u -.r e 
number of traveling merchants from Mexico, pro- 
voked to the outrage doubtless by the arbifiarv 
conduct of the latter, who deemed that the great 
power of their own nation freed them from all obliga- 
tion to obey the laws of nations which they visited. 
The murder of the 1 traders was more than a sufficient 
cause of war to the belligerent allies, and by a. cam- 
paign concerning which no details are recorded, the 
two provinces, or at least most of their towns, were 
conquered and annexed as tributaries to the Aztec 
domains. 20 During the following years the Aztecs 
were called upon to suspend their foreign conquests 
and to struggle at home against water and snow and 
frost and drought and famine, foes that well nigh 
gained the mastery over these hitherto invincible 
warriors. In 1449 heavy and continuous rains so 
raised the waters of the lake as to inundate the 
streets of Tenochtitlau, destroying many buildings 
and even causing considerable loss of life. The mis- 
fortune was bravely met; the genius of Nczahual 
coyotl, the engineering skill of the valley, and the 
whole available laboring force of the throe kingdoms 
were called into requisition to guard against a recur- 
rence of the ilood. A dike, stretching from north to 
south iu orescent form, was constructed for a distance 
of seven or eight miles, separating the waters ot the 
lake into two portions, that on the Mexican side 
being comparatively independent of the fresh water 
flowing into the lake in the rainy season. Tim dike 
was built by driving a double line of piles dm 
interior space being filled with stones and earth, 
the whole over thirty, or, as many authors say. 

80 The town* mentioned :ts included in this eonguest are ( "Im'V'". 
Oztoman, Quetzals -pec, Ixcateopan, Tooxcalmaleo, ’ 

Yaeapiditla, Totolapan, Tiaehmalaouo, Tlaeheo, Chilapan, 

Quaiilitepee, Oluumaii, Tzompahuacan, ami Cozamaloapan. 
tom. iii., p. 243; (Jlav/f/cro, tom. i\, p. 233 ; 'Jor(/ur//uzaa, iow. 1 , V- _,,’V 
liraasc.ur , Hist., tom. iii., pp. 225-7; Vctancvrl , Tcatro , pt ii., ]>■ 1,(1 

xochitl, p. 249. 
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sixty feet • wide, and forming a much-frequented 
promenade. This work may he considered a great 
triumph of aboriginal engineering, especially when 
we consider the millions spent by the Spaniards 
under the best European engineers in protecting 
the city, hardly more effectually, against similar 
inundations. The Chalcas seem to have taken ad- 
vantage of the troubles in Mexico to revolt, but 
wore easily brought into subjection by an army under 
Montezuma . 21 

The famine and other plagues already alluded to 
begun two years later, and continued for a period of 
six years .' 22 The authorities do not altogether agree 
respecting the exact order of the visitations, but 
severe frosts, a heavy fall of snow, long continued 
drought, consequent failure of all crops, famine, and 
epidemic pestilence are mentioned by all. Ah the 
valley and many provinces without its limits were 
visited by the famine; indeed, Totonacapan, or 
northern Vera Cruz, is reported to have been the only 
part of the country that entirely escaped its effects. 
The suffering and mortality among the lower classes 
were tenable; the royal granaries were thrown open 
l>v order of Nezahualcovotl and Montezuma, hut the 
supply of maize was soon exhausted, and the lisli, 
reptiles, birds, and insects of the lakes were the only 
sources of food. Thousands of the poor sold them- 
selves into slavery, some at homo, others in foreign 
provinces, to obtain barely food enough to sustain life. 
Several Mexican colonies attribute their origin to this 
pniod of want. The rulers could not prevent the 
sale of slaves, but they forbade children to be sold 
at less rates than four or live hundred oars of corn 
0 iU: h, according as they were boys or girls. This 

s - Several authors give tin: dates aa 1410. Vnjtia, tom. hi., j*p. 217-8; 
n \ /■'/' r °> k?!! 1 * i-» PP- 233-4; Torque ntarfa, turn, i., j>|>. 1*>7 8; Hrn.ssatr, 
tom. iii., pp. 2*28 32. This author ^ives tin? v, i<!(h oi !ho iliko as 
a Vcfintrrrt, Tealro, pt ii., p. 30. 

„ ,7. w! S ~ r)A ’ Vr H^'^ 1451- :;, Jlnts.scur- 1417-54, ( ot/rjc Tril. Item. ; 1404-7 
1 H ■) U yours after accession of Montezuma, Duran . 
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national disaster was, of course, attributed to the 
anger of the gods, and the utmost efforts were made 
to conciliate their irate divinities by the only effica- 
cious means known, the sacrifice of human victims. 
But since lighting and conquest had ceased, such 
victims were exceedingly scarce. Nezalmalcovotl 
would allow none but prisoners of war to" be 
sacrificed in his dominions, arguing that such forfeited 
their lives by being defeated, and that it made hut. 
little difference to them whether they died on tin* 
field of battle or on the sacrificial altar. Moreover, 
only strong soldiers were believed to he acceptable 
to the gods in such an emergency; the sickly and 
famishing plebeians and slaves could not by their 
worthless lives avert the divine wrath. The result, of 
this difficulty was one of the most extraordinary com- 
pacts known in the world’s history. Jt was agreed in 
a solemn treaty that between the Mexicans, Tepanoes. 
and Acolhuas in the valley, and the (Ihohiltoes, Tlas- 
caltecs, and Ifuexotzincas of the eastern plateaux, 
battles should take place at regular intervals, on 
battle-grounds set apart for this purpose, between foes 
equal in number, for the sole purpose of obtaining 
captives for sacrifice. Such battles were actually 
fought during the years of famine, and perhaps in 
later years, although the almost constant wars rend- 
ered such a resort rarely necessary. In the last 
years of the famine Nezalnialcoyotl laid the founda- 
tions of a great teoealli at Tezeuco, in 1 4 a a the 
tying- up of the cycle and the renewal of the sacred 
fire were celebrated, and the following year of. I hit 
was one of great abundance. The time of want and 
disaster was at last completed; a period of plenty and 
prosper) ty ensued. 2:5 

23 Duran , Ms., turn, i., rap. xviii., xix., xxx., says the snow foil Kiy'- 
deep i ii the valley. Jfe also tolls us that very many sold as slaw s 
tlu; famine were ransomed and returned afterwards; this, however, 
not apply to such as went to Totonacapan, since these remained m *‘ l 
province. I.cttilsorfu'tl, pp. ‘250-1, 257, says that the slaves sold ^ 
Tofconacs were all sacrificed to secure a continuance of i»rodue.liv«uic^ 1 
the province. This author also names Xicotencatl, a Tlascaltec no > 
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With returning plenty and prosperity at home, 
came back the spirit of foreign conquest. The first 
t,o fall before the allied forces was the province of 
Oohuaixtlahuacan, or Upper Mizteeapan, lying in 
tlie south-west, in what is now ( )ajaca, and adjoining 
that of Mazatlan, wliicli had already been added to 
the Aztec domain. As in the case of the last-men- 
tioned province and of many others, ill-treatment of 
Mexican traders was the alleged motive of the war. 
'fhe Miztec king, called Dzawindanda in his own 
country and Atonaltziu by the Mexicans, bad caused 
many of the traveling merchants to be put to death 
and had finally forbidden the whole fraternity to 
trade in or to pass through bis territory. There is 
every reason to believe that this prohibition was mer- 
ited by the conduct of the Mexicans. At this time, 
and still more so in later years, the monarchs of 
A mil mac made use of their merchants as spies to re- 
port upon the wealth and power of different provinces, 
to ascertain the best methods of attack, and to pro- 
voke a quarrel when the conquest had once been 
determined upon. The province of Mizteeapan was a 
rich field of traffic and was moreover on the route to 
the rich commercial towns on the southern coast of 
Analuiac Ayotlan, where the products of the coun- 
tries both north and south of the isthmus were offered 
for sale at the great fairs. The Mexicans attended 
these fairs in companies which were well armed and 
wore little less than small armies, trusting in their 
own strength and that of their sovereign, and show- 
ing hut little respect for the laws of provinces trav- 

tin; person who suggested the battles for captives, ih'trssrur, Jhst 
“in. hi., pp. ‘232-(>, implies that the name Totoi.*neap."ii, ‘region of om 
insistence,’ was given on account of (he events described, although the 
ffifnie author lias spoken frequently of the Totonaos at a period many out* 

* u< ics earlier. Sec also, Tczozoiaoc, in Ki.tajshoroU'jh, v<»l. i\\ pp. (>3-6; 

‘ 1 1 tom, i., ]>]). .158, 171; (■ lariycro , tom. i., pp. -3.‘1 ■•>; A nharjuh , 

u JU n /’ p« 201); Vcytia, tom. iii., pp. 218*2; Codrj ■ 7 Hem., in 

a in ij sharouph^ vol. v., p. 150.' Acosta, Hist . dc. las Ynd. m p. ■litf. and Iler- 
( aa, dee. ni., lib. ii. ? eap. x [\\ y merely state that it was agreed to reserve 
c'li f battle- field whereon to exercise the armies, and to obtain 

f3 1t CH ‘ 1 orquemada throws some doubt on this agreement. 
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ersed. Atonaltzin was a proud and powerful ruler 
and was not at all unwilling' to measure his strength 
against that of the central nations. Montezuma scut 
an embassy to bear his complaints; Atonaltzin sent, 
back by the same embassy a great quantity of valu- 
able gifts, samples, as he said, of the tribute the 
Mexicans might expect if they should succeed in 
conquering his armies in the war which must decide 
which king was to pay tribute to the other. Monte- 
zuma’s reply was to march at the head of a lame 
army towards Tilantongo, the capital of Cohuaixtja 
huacan. The result was that the allied forces were 
utterly routed and driven back with great loss to 
their home. Montezuma had underrated the strength 
of his adversary and had undertaken the conquest, 
without sufficient preparation. 

A few months were now spent in new preparations 
on both sides for a renewal of the struggle. The 
Aztecs in some wav formed a secret alliance with the 
lord of Tlachquiauheo, near Tilantongo, who was an 
enemy to Atonaltzin. The Miztees on the other hand 
obtained aid from tiie TJ asealtees and Huexotzincas. 
who before the Aztec alliance had been the leading 
traders of the country, and who were jealous of the 
commercial enterprise shown and success achieved hv 
their rivals. The war began with an assault 1 v l-hc 
Miztec hauler and his eastern allies on Tlaohquinuhco; 
but the Mexicans, Acoihuas, and Tepaneos, under 
Montezuma, inflicted this time as severe a defeat ns 
they had suffered before; Atonaltzin was forced' h> 
surrender, and the whole province was annexed e> 
the domain of the victors, as were Toclitepee, 
lan, Tototlan, and (Jhinantla, soon after. The auxili- 
ary army of the T1 asealtees and Huexotzincas was 
almost annihilated. The record closes with a roman- 
tic episode of Montezuma’s love; for Atonaltzin 1 ' 
queen; the Miztec king was killed shortly aityr in 
his own subjects, not improbably at the instigation <> 
the Aztecs, and the assassins brought his queen tut 1 
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the news of his death to Mexico. A palace was 
}, u jlt for her, hut she is said to have resisted the Az- 
tec monarch’s ardor, and to have remained faithful to 
!«,:!■ first husband. The conquest of (,’ozamaloapan 
•nul Quauhtoclico, also in the Miztec region, followed 
during' the same year and the following, provoked as 
before by the pretended murder of traveling mer- 
chants . 24 

Mated by their success in the south-west, the allied 
kings next turned their attention toward the south- 
eastern province of (Juetlachtlan, in what is now 
,-cntral Vera Cruz, lying between the Aztec posses- 
sions and the thriving commercial towns of the Xi- 
calaneas on the gulf coast in the < loazaeoalco region. 
According to Voytia, Tor(|uemada, and (’lavigoro, 
the chiefs of the province, incited by the Tlascaltecs 
and ])Vomised aid by them and the other cities of tho 
eastern plateau, declared or adopted measures to 
provoke the war. Duran and Tezozomoe, on the 
contrary, represent the Mexicans as having sent an 
embassy to the south-eastern province's, demanding a 
tribute of rare shells, or even of live shell dish, and 
threatening war as an alternative. The ambassadors 
were to include the Totonac territory in. their de- 
mands, hut were seized and murdered in (Juetlach- 
tlan, their dead bodies being subjected to great 
indignities, at the instigation of the Tlascaltecs. 
ITe army immediately dispatched from the lake 
cities was one of the strongest which had vet fought 
for the glory of the Aztec alliance, and numbered 
among its loaders three Mexican princes, Aluiitzotl, 
A.Xiiyacatl, and Tizoe, who afterwards occupied the 
fhi'oiie, and Moquilniix the ruler of Tlateluleo. The 
alliance of the Olmec province with Tlaseala and the 

, I'ato, 1458-9, according to Brasseur; 1450 according to t-lic oilier 
y Duran, MS., tom. i., cap. xxii., xxiii., and Tozo/omoc, m A nnjs- 
t l?P- 51-3, say nothing of tlu* aid rrmlcrod iiy the Jlaseal- 
and Huexotzmeas. See also (-lanycro, tom. i., p}>. li3d-7 ; Vr.ytia , 
. lu *’ PP- -dO-51 ; Hrassv-ur , Hist tom. iii., pp. -37 'Lortiuvnwda, 

‘ ’ PP; 159-61; Vetancvrt, Tcatro, pt ii. , pp. 30-1.. 

VOL. v, 27 11,11 
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other cities seems not to have been known at. Me\j,. 0 
when the army began its march, and when it hecanu- 
known excited so much apprehension that onicr* 
were sent to the generals in command to tall j );u .] 
and postpone. tlie conflict until further preparations 
could be made. All were disposed to obey the* tov.il 
command, save Moquihuix, who bravely announced 
his purpose to attack and del'eat the enemy with his 
Tlatelulca soldiers unaided. This enthusiasm had an 
electric effect on the whole army; there was lM , 
longer any thought of retreat; the battle was fbiHii 
in disobedience of orders, near Almilizapan, now Op 
zava; the army of the enemy was defeated ; the 
Aztecs were masters of a. broad tract, extending from 
Anahuac south-eastward to the sea; and over six 
thousand captives wore brought back to die on tlm 
sacrificial block. Duran and Tezozomoe sfatc that 
the nations of the eastern plateau did not give the 
aid they had promised, treacherously leaving (]>, 
province of Cuet.lachtlan to its fate; hut this is con- 
sistent neither with the character nor interests of the 
Tlasealtecs, and it is more likely that their anm 
shared the del’eat. The victors were received a! 

;xico with the highest honors, the kings, priests, 
and nobles marching out to meet them; the leaders 
were rewarded for their bravery with lands and 
honors, particularly Moquihuix, who received besides 
the hand of a Mexican princess nearly related In tin 
royal family; and the blood of the six thousand cap 
tives furnished an offering most acceptable to the 
gods at the dedication of a temple that had just been 
completed. 

A revolt of the province of ( uietlaehthm is rccwnkd 
by J)urau and Tezozomoc tit a later date* not delink* I) 
fixed, when the Mexican governor was murdered, tin 
payment of tribute suspended, and the ambassador' 
sent to ascertain, the. cause of such suspension, slu t 
up in a tight room and suffocated with burning ' in - 
The Tlasealtecs. as before, offered aid which was w 
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forthcoming; the guilty parties were put to death 
j lV order of the Aztec monarchs, and the tributes of 
ij u > province were doubled. 25 

'Plie Chalcas never missed an opportunity for revolt, 
, ltu | did not fail to take advantage of the events which 
obliged the hated Aztecs to give their whole attention 
|o foreign wars. During the war in Cuetlachtlan, 
tliev are said to have defied the Aztec power by 
refusing certain blocks of stone from their quarries 
needed for huilding-piu poses in the capital, and also 
jo have seized and imprisoned several Mexicans of 
high rank. Among the hitter was a brother of Mon- 
tezuma, whom, according to several authorities, they 
off ‘red to make king of Chaleo; he refused to betray 
his country, but at last, influenced by entreaties and 
threats, pretended to consent. At his request, a high 
platform was erected for the performance of certain 
ceremonies designed to fire the hearts of the Chalcas 
in the new cause; but from its summit the captive 
prince denounced the treachery of 1 1 is captors, called 
upon the Mexicans to avenge him, predicted the defeat 
and slavery of the people of Chaleo, and threw him- 
self headlong to the earth below. The total annihil- 
ation of this uncontrollable people was 'determined 
upon by the kings of Mexico, Tezeuco, and Tlacopan; 
and a peculiar air of mystery enshrouds the war 
which followed. During the whole period of prepar- 
ation. of conflict, and of victory, the people ol the 
capital engaged in solemn processions, chants, prayers, 
sacrifices, and other rites in honor of the Aztecs who 
hid perished in past Chalea wars. Signal fires 
f fazed on the hills and in the watch-towers; and it is 
"ii said that the gods sent an earthquake to warn 
bbc C halcas of their impending doom. The hat tic 

n Ari'ordmjj to Vcytia’a chronology, this rompiest took phiro in t k r >/ : 

• -nr puts this and the following events in 145S-P. See ' V' t hl - 

1 ■ ’ !V- -•) !-,*{; 1 x'tliLrochitl , p. 4(>7 ; Cl ffrit/rro, tom. i., pp- -'O ^ ur ‘ 

i., pp. Vcfanrrrt, Trair pt »i.. p. HI ; Brassnir, 

: ' , ;• iii., pp. 252 -7; Duran, MS., tom. i., cup- xxi., xxi'.; h-zozoinoc . 
!i vol.ix., pp. 48-51, 53-6. 
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raged for a whole day before the fated city and i h,> 
Aztecs were at last victorious, as they had been in a 
previous war against the same city. Great mimh..|- s 
of the enemy fell in battle or were put to the sword 
during the pursuit; the almost deserted town \ V;1pS 
entered by the Aztec army; surviving Chalons \y ( . r „ 
scattered in all directions; many took refuge in (), 0 
cities of the eastern plateau, others perished in 
mountains rather than to submit to their hated (de- 
but enough were finally pardoned by Montezuma, and 
allowed to return to their city to cause not a little 
trouble in later years. 26 

Other events recorded as having occurred before 
1400 are few in number. The most important was 
the conquest and annexation to the Tezcucan domain 
of many towns in the north-eastern provinces of Tzi- 
auheohuac, Atochpan, and Cuextlan, the home of tin- 
Hamsters in the JYumeo region on the gulf roasf. In 
this campaign the allied troops were under two of 
Nczahiialeoyotl’s sons, and this was the only import- 
ant addition to the Aeollma possessions since tin- 
date of the tri-partito alliance; yet there is no evi- 
dence that Nczahualcoyotl expressed or felt any dh 
satisfaction at the rapid growth of the Mexican do- 
main; he was not ambitions of conquest, and doubt- 
less received his full share of other spoils ami < I 
tribute. At about the same time the Mexicans con- 
quered several strong cities on the southern edge of 
the Cbohdt.ec plateau, such as Tepeaea, Quaulitin- 
chan, and Acatzingo, thus threatening the independ- 
ence of the eastern republics ; outrages on traveling 
merchants were as usual the real or pretended excuse 
for these conquests. Tenochtitlau and Tlatelulm 
had now grown so far beyond their original limits -'is 
to form really hut one city, the boundary lino bring 

20 On the conquest of Chaleo, sec J)uran , MS., tom. b. 1 ' 

Tczozonun i, in Khiffshorough, vol. i\., }>}>. XI -40; Clnrujn'o , ] - ^ ^ 

‘JUS -40; Brassrur, Hist . t tom. iii,, ]>p. 258-61; Acosta, U>st. o> 
l>p. 492-3; Herrera , dee. iii., lib. ii., caj). xi i i. ; Vci/tta. Omji. |,, - < 
253-4. 
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a narrow and shallow ditch. This ditch was now 
deepened and widened at the joint expense of the 
two powers, and formed into a navigable canal, 
fh-eat improvements were also made, particularly in 
the market buildings of Tlatelulco, which had now 
become the commercial headquarters of the whole 
country north of Tehuantepec. The commercial in- 
terests of the empire had been most jealously pro- 
moted by the reigning monarchs, and the Aztec mer- 
chants had contributed no less than the Aztec armies 
to the glory and prosperity of their nation." 7 

In 14(5:3 Nezahaulcoyotl married a daughter of the 
king of Tln-copan, obtaining her hand, if avo may 
credit Ixtlilxochitl and Tonpiemada, in a. manner 
that reflected no credit on his honor. She had been 
from an early age the wife of Temiefzin, a Tlatelul- 
ca general, somewhat advanced in years, but the 
marriage had not yet been consummated on account 
of her youth. The Acolhua monarch desiring by 
marriage to leave a legitimate heir to the throne, 
and becoming enamored of the young Azcaxochitl’s 
charms, sent her husband away to the wars, and 
managed to have him killed. After her period of 
mourning was past, the fair Azcaxochitl was made 
queen of Tezcuco; the nuptial feasts lasted eighty 
days among great rejoicings of nobles and people; and 
within a year the queen gave birth to Nezahualpilli, 
the emperor’s only legitimate son and his successor. 28 

According to the (-otlrx Tell. Rem., in F\hit/xhorom//i, vol. v., pp. 
^ ^ t-he rompiest of ( ioazaeoaleo took place, about this lime, in 14(11. Ix- 
t!ii\«»chitl, pp. 2 IP-5P, implies that the Tlasealtecs fought on the side of 
'^ahualcoyotl iu the eomjuest of (hioxtlan. See I Vy/Z/m tom. iii., ]». -.>4; 
lltst. <h' Ian Yitil ]>. IP3 ; ( tom. i., p.-IO; Tftnjuetni.iU^ 

’y P* 161; Brasscin\ torn iii., pp. 201-2. 26/-P; 7 c:<>znmoe. in 

vol. ix., pp. 4<Mj; Vetmm'rt. Tentro. pt ii., p. 32; 

' “ ,,,r,,< *jee of the Aztees, see vol. ii., pp. 378- PP. 

Unvigpro. tom. i., p. 232, states that, tin* To pa nee. princess was the 
i'^S'^or’s second vife; and Ixtlilxorhitl implies that Nezahualpilli was 
1 7. sori " There is also no agreement respect ing her name or that 

' hdlier and li us band. All agree that this child \\ as horn in 1464 or 
^ ( ‘ (i fx flil. rock ill. pp. 253-4, 257, 467; 1 5-////V/, tom. iii., pp. -14-6; 
fRxt - , ton i . iii., pp. 271-3; Tun[n»'m<(Ua , tom. i., pp. lal-4r, 

,li,irrf , Teatro , j)t ii., pp. 2P-30. 
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The year 1405 is given as the date of the final »(,], 
mission of the Chalons; that is the surrender ;ui( i 
return to the city of the last hands that had Nlh . ( , 
their defeat lived under chieftains of their , ,\ vn 
choice in the mountains, and kept up some shew of 
hostility to Mexico.-' In 1400, the causeway and 
aqueduct extending from Chapul tepee to Mexico, ami 
supplying the capital with pure water through a pip,, 
of burned clay, were completed. This work had 

been planned by Nezahunlcoyotl during his reside 

at M exico, and had been commenced by 1 1 zcoat I. 
Work was continually pushed forward on the grand 
temple of Huitzilopochtli, and many teocaliis wvjv 
built at this period in each of the three allied capi 
tals. One in Tezcuco is particularly mentioned, 
which was very richly decorated with gold and pre- 
cious stones, and was dedicated by Nezalmalcnvotl to 
the invisible god of the universe. This pyramid was 
completed in 1407, but, according to the Cm Aw < 'hi. 
, ))Ht/l>o/>oc<(, fell as soon as finished. It was necessary 
to rebuild the structure, and that it. might be done 
rapidly, the Tezeueau monarch called upon Monte- 
zuma for laborers from his tributary city of Z\u«.- 
pango and other northern towns. The permission 
Was given, but the people of Zumpango refused to 
send workmen, and raised a revolt, which van hew 
ever, quelled by the Aeolhua forces in a short cam- 
paign. 130 

A remarkable story told by J)urau and attributed 
to the reign of Montezuma. 1., may ho introduce! 
here as well as anywhere, although it ts more than 
doubtful whether it should receive any credit as a 
historic record. In the midst of the glory acquire! 
by his valor, .Montezuma determined to send an 
armed forced to the region of the Seven Daves wlvne 
his people came. Though armed they were to be,.' 

29 C'otkx TrU, iii K > mjshovough, vol. v., j>. lol; 

tom. iii., i>. 277. . 

30 Hrasscur, Hist., tom. iii., })}>. 277-80; IxtlilxochiiL l> 
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,.jch presents, with orders to explore the country and 
search for the mother of Huitziloporhtli, who if yet 
alive would be pleased to know of her son s prosperity 
and glory, and would gladly receive the gifts of his 
rliosen people. The intention was made known to 
Tlacaeleitzin — a famous prince who seems to be ideuti- 
ral with Montezuma before the latter became king, but 
of whom many wondrous tales are told even after the 
latter ascended the throne- -who gave his approval, 
hut recommended that a peaceful embassy of wise 
men and sorcerers lie sent on this mission. At (foa- 
(epec in the region of Tollan, alter perform in” 1 various 
religious rites, the sixty sorcerers chosen for the expe- 
dition were transformed into different animal forms 
a, nd transported with their treasure to the land of 
their fathers, to the lake -surrounded hill of ( -ulhua- 
een. Here they found certain people who spoke 
their language and to them announced their purpose. 
The priests of this people remembered well the 
departure of the Aztec tribes, and were surprised 
to learn that their original leaders were dead, for 
their companions left behind were yet alive. The 
messengers were promised an interview with Coa- 
tlicue. mother of their god, and had a most tire- 
some journey up the sandy hill with their gifts, 
much to the wonder of the guiding priests, who 
wondered what they could live upon in their new 
home to have become so effeminate. At last they 
found the aged mother of 1 i nitzilopoehtli weeping 
bitterly, and stating that since her son's depart- 
ure she had neither washed her body and face, 
combed her hair, nor changed her garments ; neither 
dal she propose to attend to her toilet until Ids 
’'(inn. The old woman expressed, however, consid- 
(,|;| ble interest in the affairs of Mexico, and made 
known "some prophecies of her son about the coming 
1)1 a strange people to take the land from tin' M'oxi- 
1 'ins. the messengers were finally dismissed with 
j’icsents fowls, fish, flowers, and clothing, for 
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Montezuma; and, re-adopting their disguises, 
brought hack in eight days to Coatepee, where j!,,. v 
discovered that twenty of their number wore 
These lost members of the company were never h, ;^! 
of more . 31 

Montezuma died in 1 469 , 32 leaving his country 
more flourishing condition than it had ever known 
notwithstanding the six years’ famine that had oc- 
curred during 'his reign. He left, to his people nr 
his nobles the choice of his successor from ainoiri' ]]| s 
three grandsons by his daughter Atotozfli ;Ul (i 
Tezozomoc, son of ltzeoatl- -Tizoc, Axuvacati. ntid 
Ahuitzotl, expressing, however, a ])referenc(; for tin- 
second, who was now commander of the Mexican 
armies. His remains were enclosed in an urn and 
deposited in the walls of the grand temple now ap- 
proaching completion, and his wishes were followed 
in the choice of a successor . 33 

Before the coronation of the new monarch could |«- 


:{5 / h/j'ffii , MS., tom. i . , cap. x.xvii. 

1 10 1, \i}f(ttt\ MBS, | f to TstW.racbif ! , tmH lint k rib t \ I It!' 1 . 
Jj'tfiljL'tjrfiiff , f'u’ttssrur, ( 'o(ff X 1'hhtwlp., CoHt Trll. Jtrjti., Ctulr.r 

Ihiran, MS., tom. i., cap. x.wiii xxi.x., xxxi ii., ami Te/ozonmr. ni 
1\ i i)ifslih)'nnifh. vnl. ix., pp. 58-05, tit), attribute to Montezuma 1. tin* <■<>;,- 
<piest of Oajaea, ami the establishment there «»f a Mexican colony They 
may refer to the conquest of the laml of the M inters already rela'ni, nr t<> 
that of more southern parts of Oajaea at a Inter period. Tin . : So spite 
that Axayacatl was the son of Montezuma. l)itran tells ii.. lhai Munir* 
/limit before his death had his inmyie sculptured on the elilfat » , li.i|»iilu i i»* , e; 
and that Axayacatl was nominated hinyr by Tlacaelelt/in, who declinnl flic 
throne, Tlie t'oHtx Mrw(o;;Oy in A noj.Hnn'ontjh , vol. y., pp. 45-0. t ollnw ed 
by Memlieta, Hist. AV/c.v., p. 150, «jive the nnniher of pro\ iiiee^ coiujiMTed 
hy Montezuma as thirty-three. I xtlilxorhil.l, pp. 257, 157, say-; \h»nlc/.u- 
lna left several sons. Tor<|uemadu, tom. i., pp. 100, 172, ^‘ivs la- lelt our. 
notnaiue.d, hut that lie disinherited him for the <jnod of the nation. A 1 "' 1 * 1, 
Hist. Hr ff/.s pp. 405. 405, and Herrera, dec. iii-, lih. ii., rap. \'hi.. 

Tizor precede Axayacatl, both be ini' sons of Monte/uma. ( ':mi.ir , j". 1,1 
Yottrrf/rs Annul) s, tom. xc\iii., p. 17H, makes Ahuitzotl precede \ N.iynraf 
Vetanevrt, Tratm, pt ii., p. 52, says that Axayacatl, Tizoc. find 
were sons of Montezuma, ’s uncle, hy a daughter of ltzeoatl, Moi-»hiu ;| > • 1 
Intzbnlrrla , Co/. Hr ]><,<\, tom. i.>, p. 0, ami Honiara, f'tn.tj. Im 

represent. Montezuma, asha\in*i: been succeeded hy his danglnc:. - 
on the death and character of Montezuma 1., and tlm accession m 
cat!: Hrffssntr , Hist., tom. iii., pp. 280-2; C/anit/rro, tom. j ;: p- - ! ^ 

tia y tom. iii., j»p. 25-1-5; Hoturnii, in Hoc. Hist. Mrx,.. serie iiu hmn ! ' " 
240; Codrx Tr.ll. Jtrw.. in Kint/ftborowgh, vol. v., pp. HO, J-d ; v,/ f,/ 
tom. ii., lib. viii., pp. 208-0. 
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celebrated with fitting solemnity, and in a manner 
worthy of bis predecessors, victims for sacrifice must 
be captured in large numbers; and it had now become 
an established custom for each newly elected king to 
undertake in person a campaign with the sole object 
of procuring captives. Axayacatl, in complying with 
the usage, distinguished himself by the most daring 
raid yet undertaken by Aztec valor. .Passing rapidly 
southward by mountain routes at the head of a large 
force, and avoiding the Miztee and Zapotec towns of 
Oa java., he suddenly presented himself before the 
city of Tehuantepec, routed the defending army, 
drawing them into an ambush by a pretended retreat, 
entered and pillaged the city, captured the rich com- 
mercial city of (duatulco some distance above oil the 
coast, left it strong garrison in each stronghold, and 
returned to IVlexico laden with plunder and with 
thousands of captives in his train, almost before his 
departure was known throughout the country. Pras- 
seur tells us that he crossed the isthmus in this 
campaign, and for the time subjected to Aztec rule 
the province of Socoimseo, even reaching the frontiers 
of (luntemala; but Torquemada is given as the au- 
thority for this statement, and this author implies 
nothing of the kind, consequently we may doubt it. 
The sacrifice of captives from distant and strange 
lands, together with the rich spoils brought hack 
hum the south-sea provinces, imparted unusual eclat 
to the coronation ceremonies; the successful warrior 
was congratulated by his colleagues at Tezcuco and 
1 hiropan; and the people felt assured that in Axaya- 
'atl they had a monarch worthy of his subjects’ 
admiration. 34 

4 l ) u m n, MS. , tom. i. , cap. xxxii., says that the first- five yours of Avi- 
.yp -iil s rci^n "Were undisturbed by war. See on the Tehuantepec raid and 
1 ! l * ^'ynation ; 'l(H'i/unu(u/a, tom. i., p. 17-; I>nts.sna\ J!; v/., ban. iii., 

-AT - 7 : VcUmccrt, Tcutro, pt ii., p. Clarupm, tom., i. pp. -41-2; 

(Ic.las Ymt., pp. 4% 7. Vevtia, tom. iii., p. 25<>, and Olavi- 
,J io speak of Avars in the lirst years of Ids reign against the revolting 
r'-oiums of Cuetliichtlan and Toehtepec. 
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During' the same year, perhaps, a battle was 
against Huexotzinro and Atlixco on the frontier" 
which the three kings took part personally; and g 
recorded that in the midst of the conflict Tezm U .l } g 
poea appeared to the Aztec armies, cheering tin. on n]1 
to victory. On the return of the victors, A Xay;ir;it| 
and Abxjuihuix of Tla.telulco each. erected ;i fH . w 
temple to the gods of iluexotziiico to propitiate those 
divinities in case of the war luring resumed, w i j i<*!j M , (S 
foretold hy the oracles. The Mexican temple was 
calk'd Ooatian, and that in Tlatelnlco Ooaxoletl; t !n> 
latter was a grander structure than the former ijnd 
its erection in a. spirit of rivalry excited sonic j]|. 
feeling on the [)art of* the Mexicans, and was im( 
without an influence in fomenting the, troubles rliat 
l>rok(‘ out between the cities a few years later/" An 
eclipse of the sun which took place about tin' {.inu- 
tile temples were completed, was thought to portehfl 
disaster, and was followed within a period of two wars 
by the death of the Tepanee and Aeollma nionaivlis. 
Totoquilmatzin, king of Tlacopan, died m I 170 at an 
advanced ago and after a long and prosperous reign, 
during which lie had gained the respect of his sub 
jec.ts and colleagues, lighting bravely in the wars of 
the empire and accepting wit hout complaint his small 
share of the spoils as awarded by the terms <>i tin 1 
alliance. lie was succeeded by his son (kimal- 
popocaA’’ 

The burning of an immense tract of forest lying k 
the west of Azcapuzalco toward the Mat laltzinco iv 
gion, is recorded by one authority as having ercitmw 

3i Thito arronlm^r to f ho Spanish writers, 1408. Ao-onliti.u' h* go " l,x 
T' U. I , in lit ntfslMri'otufh , vol. v. , ]>. 150, If uexotzim" hao ‘ 

tile province of Afli.xro in ! 150, *lri vin^a'ojy tin 1 p<’°p^‘ i’ 1 , .! ‘] l< j;!* 
the. i'onm-r possessors. < )nl y Tm<im*mmla, tom. i., p|» ^ ' r ,l ' 1 ( j 

scur, // tsf. , loin, iii , pp. 2*7 S, nimition iln* npl>ari:ioii ol J 1 g'" j J ^ 
See also ( 'luriijri n t tom. i., pp. 242, 24S; I ’ct/f/tt, tom. iii., pp- - ' - 

crrl, Trtth'o, pi ii., pp. .‘l-Wi. . _ r , r w U 

3,; I)ate 1 100 arcoidin^ f<, Spanish writers; 14*0 af.rouli-'i.-. y ^ >NS 
(J/ttiHdfpo/irtrt*. Vnjtift . tom. iii., p. 2(51; r>rus\sr.iu\ / //-v/. . t » *oi . v \ " .j ^ lfriti 
iUnrit/rro. tom. i., p. 242; Turqucmmht, tom. i., p. le»: l>l> f n (t>l - 
ptii., p. 32. 
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j n 1471 f and in the next year took place the death 
Nezahualcoyotl, the kiny of A.eolhuacan, and con- 
sidered as the greatest and wisest of the ( hichimee 
monarchy. His adventures in early life while' de- 
prived of his ancestral throne have cast a ylamour of 
romance about his name; and the fortitude with 
which he supported his misfortunes, his valor in re- 
oaininy tin; Tezeucan throne, and the prontineut part 
taken by him in the wars of the allies, are enthusias- 
tically praised by his biographers. T1 is chief ylory, 
however, d('pends not on his valor as a warrior, hut 
on his wisdom and justice as a ruler. Duriny his 
iviyn his domain had been increased in extent far less 
than that of Mexico; but he had made the city of 
Tezcuco the centre of art, science, and all .Idyll cul- 
ture tin; Athens of America, as Claviyero expresses 
it of which lie was the Solon- -and his kingdom of 
Acolhuacan a model of yoed government. Such was 
his inliexihility in the administration of justice and 
enforcement of the laws, that several of his own sons, 
although much beloved, were put to death for offenses 
ayainst law and morality. Oiiicia! corruption. met no 
mercy ;it, his hands, but toward the poor, the ayed, 
and the unfortunate, his kindness was unhounded, 
ile was in the habit of traveling incoynito aniony his 
subjects, visitiny the lower classes, relieving misfor- 
tune, and ohtaininy useful hints for the perfection of 
his code of laws, in which lie took especial pride, 
kver the promoter of education and culture, he was 
himself a man of Iearriin<> - in various branches, and a 
|> <)( d of no mean talent/* 8 His religious views, if eor- 
h(, fly reported by tbo historians, were lar in advance 
oi those of* bis contemporaries or of* the. Kuropeans 
^ v ho m the cause of* religion overthrow fezeucan eub 
dirt'; lie seems to have been unable to resist the 
influence in favor of human sacrifices, hut ho 
deserves the credit of having opposed the shedding of 

('"lex Ckunal} >., in liraxttcur, Hist., Inin. iii.. p. 2SS. 

" ii., Pp. 240-7, 291, 171-2. 191-7. 
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blood and ridiculed the deities that demanded g 
The only dishonorable action of his life is the nici] m <i 
by which lie obtained bis queen, and that may 
received a false coloring at the hands of unfrhii<|] v 
annalists. Some of his poems were afterwards re- 
garded as prophecies, in which was vaguely an- 
nounced the coining of the Spaniards. He died in 
1472, leaving over a hundred children by his c<>ncu- 
biues, hut only one legitimate son .* 9 

Heeling that his death was near, Nezahualcovotl 
had assembled his family and announced Nexafnnl 
pilli as heir to the throne. He informed his older 
natural sons that only by leaving the throne to ;t 
legitimate successor could he hope to secure a peace- 
ful succession and future prosperity. Ho expressed 
great esteem for his oldest soil A_eapipioltzin, who 
was now at the head of his armies, and great eonfi- 
denee in his ability, calling upon him to serve as 
guardian and adviser of Nezahualpilli, at the time 
only eight years old, during his minority, and to 
protect his interests against possible attempts of hi> 
other brothers to usurp the crown. .Acapiphdtziu 
promised to obey his wishes, and was over aft or 
faithful to his promise. Several authors say that the 
king gave 1 orders that his death should not he an 
non need until after his son was firmly seated < n the 
throne; others state that it was a popular belief 
among the common people that Nezahualcovotl bad 
not died, hut. had. been called to a place among the 
gods. After the funeral of the dead king, at which 
assisted an immense crowd of nobles, even from for- 
eign and hostile provinces, such as Tlaseula, ( ’liolula, 
Tehuantepec, lYumco, and Miehoacan, three <>l ha- 
sons showed such evident designs of disloyalty to the 
appointed successor, that the young prmce was re- 
moved to Mexico by bis Aztec and Tepancc <ot 
leagues, and the ceremony of coronation was perforins 

39 Dato 1470, Ortctja and tV uciycro; 1402 or 1472, • 11 

Codex Ch imal p-ypoat . 
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tliere. Axayacatl is said to have spent most of his 
time in Tezcuco during Nezalmalpilli’s minority, and 
it is not improbable that he took advantage of his col- 
league’s youth to strengthen his own position as prac- 
tically head of the empire. 4 " 

In' the year of Axayncatl’s accession three lulls 
trembled in Xuchitepec, that is, there was an earth- 
quake foreboding disaster, which came upon the peo- 
ple ia 1472, in the shape of an Aztec army under 
Axayacatl. During a raid of a few days, the prov- 
ince was ravaged and a crowd of captives brought 
hack to die on the altars of } I uitzilopochtli. Such 
is Torquemada’s account, which is interpreted by 
Brasscur as referring to a raid across the isthmus 
into the (duatemalan province of Xuchiltepee, or 
Sochi tepeques, but there seems to be very little 
reason for such an interpretation when we consider 
that there were two towns named Xuchitepec in the 
immediate vicinity of Amihuac. 41 

Ail the authorities relate with very little disagree- 
ment that in 1472 Tlatelulco lost her independence, 
and was annexed to Mexico under a, royal governor. 
Hitherto this city, notwithstanding the troubles 
during the reign of Montezuma resulting in tho 
death of her king and the elevation of Moquilmix,. 
had heen more independent and enjoyed greater 
privileges than any of the other cities tributary to 
the Mexican throne. J3ut the Tlatolulcas viewed 
the rapid advance of Mexican power with much 
jealousy; they could not forget that for many years 
their city had been superior to her neighbor; they 
"ere proud of their wealth and commercial reputa- 
tion, and of the well-known valor of their prince 

, 41,111 tin* character uixl death of Xezahualcoyotl, and the «ncee>u- , iiii 
" r Nezidinalpilli, see: Jx'hh-m-hiU, |>p. 2TU tig toS <1. KIT S; Torqn- 
loni.-i., jip. 1 n;i-!l, 17d-4; Clariija-o, torn, i., ]>]). s ; AVo.v- 

torn, iii., |i|>. 288-301; t'r/iuirrrl, Tru/m, pt >i , ]•(>• -'{.'i- 1 ; 
i'i-. 1>1>. ‘247, 2(il-7. , 

• ,,rr j uniHtdn, tom. i., p. 170. The autlmr sa\s, houc\t-r, that the 
Wats ‘on the coast of Anahuac.’ lira sac LUsL, t<>m. iii., pp. 

Q M ! -A 
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Moqnihuix. Wo have seen that there had been 
siderable dissatisfaction about the building of tlic t , | U 
pies a lew years earlier; and frequent quarrels 
taken place in the market-places between the j ni . u 
and women of the two cities. Duran and Tezozonioc 
relate certain outrages on both sides at tlie hu-dn. 
ning of the final struggle. Moqnihuix at last, emmp 
ing on tlie well-known luitred and jealousy of t| h . 
ditferent nations in and about the valley toward the 
Aztec king, formed a conspiracy to shake off the 
power of Axayacatl, and invited all the surroundin'-- 
nations except Tiascala, whose commercial rhalrv 
he feared, to join it. Except Tlacopan, Tczcueo, 
and Tlasoala, nearly all the cities of the central 
jdateaux seem to have promised aid, and I he pint 
began to assume most serious proportions, threatening 
the overthrow of the allied kings by a, still stronger 
alliance. But, fortunately for his own safety. Axa- 
yacatl was made aware of the conspiracy almost at 
the beginning. It will be remembered that a, near 
relative of* his his sister, as most authorities state 
had been given to Moquilmix for a wife in reward fin- 
his bravery in tin* south-eastern campaign. She had 
been most grossly abused by her husband, and learn 
ing in some way his intentions, had revealed tin; plot- 
to her brother, who was thus enabled to obtain Irani 
J i is allies all needed assistance, and to he on his guard 
at every point. 1 shall not attempt to form from the 
confused narratives of the authorities a detailed ac- 
count of the battles by which Tlateluleo was con- 
quered. At the beginning of open lost dittos tin- 
wife of Moqnihuix lied to .Mexico. A simultaneous 
tittack by till the rebel forces had been planned; hut 
none of the rebel allies actually took part in H‘ (l 
struggle, .approaching the city only .after tin- hank- 
was over and devoting their whole energy to Keep 
from Axayacatl the knowledge of their complicity 
Moqnihuix, confident of his ability to defeat; the y 11 - 
prepared Mexicans without the aid of his tdi-o"- 
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1 ,.,'Viuo- excited tlie valor of his chieftains and soldiers 
] lV sacrificial and religious rites, giving them to drink 
tire water in which the stone of sacrifice laid heen 
washed, began the conflict before the appointed time, 
for several days the conflict raged, first in one city, 
then in the other; but at last the Mexicans invaded 
Tbiteluieo, sweeping everything before them. The 
surviving inhabitants fled to the lake marshes; the 
remnants of the army were driven in confusion to the 
market-place; and Mocjuilmix amid the imprecations 
of Ids own people for the rashness that had reduced 
them to such straits, was at last thrown down the 
steps of the grand temple, and his heart torn from his 
breast by the hand of Axayaeatl himself. The city 
was for a time devoted to plunder; then the inhabi- 
tants were gathered from their retreats, after having 
liemi compelled -as Tezo/.omoc, Acosta, and II arcra 
tell us to croak and cackle like the frogs and birds 
of (!m marshes in token of their perfect submission; 
ima\ y tributes were imposed, including many special 
taxes and menial duties of it. humiliating nature; and 
finally the town was made a ward of Teiiochtit.lan 
under the rule of a governor appointed by the Mexi- 
can king. The re-establishment of peace was followed 
by the punishment of the conspirators. The Tlate- 
lulca 1 cadet's had for the most part perished in the 
war, hut. two of them, one being tin; priest Poyalmitl 
who had performed the religious rites at the begin- 
ning of hostilities, were condemned to death. The 
same bite overtook all the nobles in other provinces 
whose share in the conspiracy could he proven. So 
terrible was the vengeance of Axayaeatl and so long 
j kc list, of its victims, that the lords of Anfdmac wore 
idled with fear, and it was long before they dared 
again to seek the overthrow of the hated Aztec 
power. 42 . 

v ^ \ utlioritios on the Tlat.clulca war: Tittmn, TNT S. , tote, i., trip. xxxii- 
j X ? S IS ' ' [ v znzt>mn(\ iu A" 7 tnfshoroutjh , vol. i X . . ] *j *-<»(’* w * » ; / fleittu, toil). 

ti'thtJf/Hii, t.0111 ii., lih. viii., pp. -7 ' ; * [l1 -' PP- 

,y ' ” ra s$cur t lliat. y tom. iii., pp. 30-15; Clactycru , tom. i., pp- '24$- 
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A strange anecdote is told respecting the fu,-, () f 
Xihuiltenioc, lord of Xochimilco, who had 
taken part in the Tlntelulea war on the rebel 
or more probably had failed to aid the Mexican kin,!- 
in a satisfactory manner. Both Axayacntl ;,> 1( 'j 
Xihuiltenioc were skilled in the national game ( ,j 
(tacit fit, or the ball game, and at the festivals in honor 
of his victory, the former challenged the latter to a 
trial of skill. The Xoehimilca lord, the better pluvor 
of the two, was much embarrassed, fearing either to 
win or to allow himself to he beaten, but the kino- 
insisted, and wagered the revenues of the Mexican 
market and lake for a year, together with the rule 
of certain towns, against the city of Xochimilco, ( , h 
the result. Xihuiltenioc won the game, and A xava- 
catl, much crest-fallen, proclaimed his readiness to 
pay his wager; but either hy his directions, or at 
least according to his expectation, his opponent was 
strangled with a wreath of (lowers concealing a slip 
noose, hy the people of the towns he had won, or as 
some xav bv the messengers charged to deliver the 
stakes. 43 *" 

Thus far the Aztec conquests had been directed 
toward the south-east and south-west, while the fer- 
tile valleys of the Maflaltzincas, immediate] v adjoin- 
ing Anahuae on the west, had for some not very clear 
reason escaped their ambitious views. A very favor- 
able opportunity, however, for compost in the 
direction presented itself in 1474, when the Matlalt 
zineas were on had terms with the Taraseos A 
Miehoaean, their usual allies, and when the lord of 
Tenantzinco asked the aid of the Mexicans in a quar- 
rel with Chimalteeuhtli the king. Axayacall 

52; Vclrmcrrt , Trntro, ]>]>. 31-5; (irtnindon y dulir;., TtirttrJ 4"'e.. 

pp. 170-8; Mtindirfa, Jlisf. ftrfes., )). 150; Acoftfa, Hist., f/r fas ) !'• ^ 

Ilrrrcra* i\v c. i i i . , lib. ii. r rap. x\v. ; Ixt.l Uxor, kill . pp. 202 3; (tnt m, 

A MthiUK Sac . , Trinwtfc.t., vol. i., p. 1*20. _ 

w Torqiieimdu> tom. i., pp. 1.30-1; l.rilifxorhitf , pp. 205' 
crrly T udro, pt ii. , p. 35; Brasseur, Hint tom. i i i. . pp* 3J0-U* 
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on ly too glad to engage in an undertaking of this 
nature, hut, in order to have a more just cause of 

interference for, as Duran says, the Aztecs never 

picked quarrels with other nations! -ho peremptorily 
ordered the Matlaltzincas to furnish certain building- 
material and a stone font for sacrificial purposes, and 
on their refusal to comply with his commands, 
marched against their province at the head of the 
.plied troops, and accompanied, as Torquemada says, 
j iv his colleagues. Town after towm in the southern 
part of the province fell before his arms, and were 
placed under Mexican governors. Such, wore Xalat- 
lauheo, Atlapolco, Tetenanco, Tepomaxalco, Tlaco- 
tempau, Mctcpee, Tzinaeantepec, and Calimaya. 
Some Aztec colonists were left in each conquered 
(own, and Torquemada tells us that people were taken 
from the other towns to settle in the first, Xalatlauheo. 
Tezozomoc relates that the king at. one time in this 
campaign concealed himself in a ditch with eight 
warriors, and fell upon the rear of the enemy who 
had been drawn on by a feigned retreat of the Aztecs, 
causing great panic and slaughter. Flushed with 
victory, the allies pressed on to attack Xiquipilco in 
the north, the strongest town in the province, and 
Toluca., the capital. Xiquipilco is spoken of as an 
Otomf town under the command of Tlileuotzpalin, 
with whom Axayaeatl had a personal combat during 
this battle, being wounded so severely in the thigh 
that he was lame for life, and narrowly escaped 
death. Tezozomoc claims that, the Otomi chieftain 
W: >3 hidden in a bush and treacherously wounded the 
Mexican king, who was in advance of his troops ; Ix- 
thlxochitl, ever ready to claim honor for his ancestors, 
^‘Us us that it was the Aeolhua commander who 
saved A xayacatl’s life; while Clavigcro and Ortega 
imply that a duel was arranged between the two 
■eaders. The enemy was defeated, their leader and 
°xur eleven thousand of his men were taken captives, 
4n <i the town surrendered, as did Toluca a little later, 

VOL. v. 28 
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and other towns in the vicinity. The neAvs of the 
conquest Avas received with great joy at the cajiit-al • 
the senate marched out to meet and recoi\o thy' 
victorious army on its return; triumphal arches were 
erected at frequent intervals, and flowers Avere stivwu 
in the path of the victors. The captives Avert; sacri- 
ficed in honor of (he god of Avar, or as Tozozoniuc 
says, at the dedication of a new altar in liis (yj )) | ) ] l , 
except the hravo Tlilcuetzpalin and a lew eonmtdes 
Avho Avere reserved to grace l>y their death another 
festival. Avhich took place somewhat later. Iknhxv 
this Matlaltzinca Avar a very severe earthquake avus 
experienced . 44 

A year or two later the Matlaltzincas revolted and 
obtained the promise of assistance from the Tara sens 
Avho were anxious to measure their strength agaiiot 
that of the far-famed Aztecs. But the Tarasro 
monarch \vas unused to the celerity of Mexican 
tactics, and Axayaeatl’s army, thirty-two thousand 
strong, had entered Matlaltzinco, ro-eaptured Xiqtii- 
pilco and other principal towns, crossed the frontiers 
of Miehoaean, and captured and burned several cities, 
including Tangimaroa, or Tlaximaloyan, an inqiortant 
and strongly fortified place, before 'the news of their 
departure reached Tzintzuntzan, the Tarasco cnjhal. 
But the T; irasco army, superior to that of the 
Aztecs, and constantly re- in forced, soon reached the 
seat of war, attacked the invaders with such fury that 
they were driven hack, with great loss, 10 Toluca. 
This was doubtless the disaster indicated by an 
eclipse during the same year. After thus shownur 
their power by defeating the proud warriors of the 
valley, the Taraseos did not follow up their ad\nu- 

44 According to the Cor/rx Till. Item., in Kinffsiiorouffh; ' "f • 

151, this war ami earthquake took place in 1402. 1 nn|uema<id, 1 /j' " }1)< 

lip. 18i-2, places them in the sixth year of Axaya^atl s napm 
MS., turn, i., cap. xxxv.~xx.xvi., ami Tezo/.omoc, in ><’■ "H'J 

ix., )>]). 70-82, state that Tlilcuetzpalin escaped. See also, <> , " , ; .i- o-j ; 
j». 204; (Jhtriarro, tom. i., pp. 252-3; lintsseur, Jit v/ 1 ., tom. in., l‘i K j y. 
Vet/iiu, tom. iii., pp. 207-8; Herrera, dec. iii., hh. i v > c ‘ l i K 
t (incur t, Teafro, ]>t ii., p. 35. 
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tage, but returned to their own country, leaving the 
Mexicans still masters of Matlaltzinco. Another 
attempt at revolt is vaguely recorded some years 
later, but in 1478 the Matlaltzinea cities were perma- 
nently joined to the Mexican domain, and the leading 
Matlaltzinea divinities transferred to the temples of 

Tenochtitlan. 40 

Axayaoatl died in 1481, just after his return, as 
Duran informs us, from Chapultepec whither he had 
gone to inspect his image carved on the cliff by the 
side of that of Montezuma I. Drasseur states that 
his days were shortened by the excessive number of 
his concubines. He was succeeded, according to the 
wish of his predecessor, by Tizoc, Tizocicatzin, or 
Chalchiulitona, his brother, who was succeeded in 
his otlice of commander of the army by Ahuitzotl. 
Duran insists that the throne was again offered to the 
mythical Tlaeaolcltzin, who declined the honor hut 
offered to continue to he the actual ruler during 
Tizoc’s reign. 46 


45 Most of the details of this war arc from Jtrasscur, Hist ., tom. iii., 
pj‘. .372-5. Duran, AIS., tom. i., cap. xxxvii.-viii. , and Tczo/omoe, in 
hanj><bnroii<fh t vol. ix., pp. 82-7 , state simply that to procure victims for 
tin: dedication of a new sacriticial stone, the Aztecs marched to the bor- 
ders of Michoiiean ami were defeated by superior numbers, returning to 
Mexico. The victims wore finally obtained at Tliliu<| nil epee. Other 
authors represent the Aztecs as victorious, they having- added to their 
possessions Toclipau, Totothm, Tlaximnloyan, Ocuillan, and Malacatcpec. 
See Torqurtnada, tom. i., p. 182; < *la rit/rro, tom. i., p. 2514; I 'efane.crt, 
Tmtm, pt ii. , ])]>. 35-0; Codex Tell. Unit., in A" : 1 . ' vol. v., p. lf)l. 

Olavigero, tom. i., p. 253, gives the dale 1 i 7 J" . to tlu* Codex 

M'ndoztf, in Kim/sboro Uf/h, vol. v., in 47, it was 1182. All the other author- 
ities agree oil 1481. See oil family, character, and death of Axayacatl, 
and succession of Tizoc: Vef/tia, tom. iii., pp. 209-71; Huron, MS., tom. 
1,1 xxxviii— ix.; Tezozonute, in A” ingshorouqli , vol. ix., pp. 88 -PI , 1-13; 
Jxfldxnr./ii/l, pp. 204-5; 'Torque matin , tom. i., p. 182; Yeionccrl, ieutro , 
u ’ !>■ 3<\; Acosta, Hint, tit las Vnd., pp. 494-5; Sg/iten:.a, in Ho<\ Hist. 
do a . serie iij.j tom. i., p. 70-, Herrera , dec. iii., lib. ii., cap. xiii.; Gallatin* 
1,4 A mer. Ethno. Soc., Transact., vol. i., p. lt>4. 
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Tizoc’s coronation was preceded by a campaign w 
the north-oast, where the provinces stretching hum 
Meztitlan to the gulf had taken advantage of Hie 
Tlateluloa and Matlaltxinca wars to shako oil die 
yoke of their conquerors. Tezozomoc and Punm 
represent tliis campaign as having been undertaken 
by Tizoe, after most extensive preparations, for 1 k j 
purpose of obtaining ea])tives, but, attended with lit » t. 
success, only about forty prisoners having boon ^ 
cured. The former author tells us that this u< l] 
took place during NezahualcoyotTs reign. A&fo' 

030 
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implies that the failure resulted from Tizoc’s coward- 
ice or bad generalship. Ixtlilxochitl, followed by 
Brasscur, makes Nezahualpilli the leader in this his 
first war, accompanied by both his colleagues. He 
seems to have felt, notwithstanding his extreme 
youth, much shame at not having performed any glo- 
rious deed of arms, ruling as he did over so valorous 
a people as the Acolhuas, and even to have been 
ridiculed on the subject by his elder brothers; but in 
this war lie made for himself a lasting reputation 
worthy of his ancestors and his rank. The war is 
represented by these authors as a succession of vic- 
tories by which C’uextlan and the surrounding 
provinces were brought back to their allegiance. No 
reverses are alluded to. The captives taken were 
sacrificed at Tizoc’s coronation, the new king at- 
tempting to surpass his predecessors by giving a 
series of magnificent festivals which continued for 
forty days . 1 An expedition against Tlacotepoc, men- 
tioned by Torquemada, without details, seems to be 
the only other war in which Tizoc engaged during 
his reign . 2 He either lacked the valor and skill in 
war which distinguished his predecessors, or like the 
Tezcucan monarehs believed he could host promote 
his nation’s welfare by attention to peaceful arts. 
Very little is recorded of this king; his reign was 
very short, and was marked by no very important 
events. During this period, however, occurred a war 
between Nezahualpilli and Huehuetziu, the lord ot 
I luexotzineo. This war seems to have been caused 
by the plots of Nezahualpilli’s brothers who had ob- 
tained tlie aid of II uexotzineo. According' to .Bras- 
s °ur the Acolhua king and Huehuetziu were horn in 
the same day and hour, and the astrologers had 
predicted that the former would one day he conquered 

r^ozomor., in Kingsborough , vol. ix., pp. 93-8; Pimm, MS., tom. i., 
Acosta, Hist, de las Ynd p. 495; Brasscur, JUsL, torn, i., pp. 

; rxUilxavhitl , pp. 205-0. 

" litr( iuemada t tom. i., p. 182 . 
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by tho latter, whose defeat would, however, he cele- 
brated by tho Aeolhuas. Huehuetzin ascertained 
from the malcontent Acolhua princes a statement of 
the forces that were to march against him, with :i 
description of Nezahualpilli’s armor, and directed all 
his men to make it their chief object to kill the kino 
But Nezahualpilli learned the intention of his opp7 
nent, clad a. captain with his armor, placed him at 
tlie head of one division of his armv, while he himself 
in disguise took command of the other division. ,So 
furious was the attack upon the mock king that lm 
was killed, his soldiers driven back, and the .lluoxot- 
zincas elated with victory; hut in the meantime tin- 
main body of the Tezcuoan army came up and 
attacked the foe as they were chanting their sono () f 
victory. Tho real Nezahualpilli killed 1 1 iiohuctzin 
in personal combat, alter receiving a serious wound 
in the foot.; the Huexotzincas were utterly routed 
and their ritv was sacked, the Acolhua kitm rer.uriilm-' 
to his capital laden with honors and spoils. Atliis 
return to Tezcuco Nezahualpilli enclosed an area of 
land etjtial to the space that, had separated him from 
his army during the battle, or, as some say, i-puai m 
that occupied by the Muexotzinca army, ovctiig 
within the enclosure a. grand palace with magnificent 
gardens and immense granaries. Tie also c< m pick'd 
the temple of iluitzilopoehtU coinnicirvd ly lib 
father, and sa.crificcd at its dedication tin captive* 
brought from the last war ; for although lie is said to 
have inherited to some extent his* father's repugnance 
to human sacrifice, he certainly consented to such sac- 
rifices on several occasions. Tizoc also completed m 
14 8d the grand temple of Huitzilopochtli at Mexico, p 1 
which his predecessors had expended so much la' 101 ' 
The Mexican king, however, died in J 480, aftc 
reign of six years. His death is reported to have 

3 Ix/!ilxnrh.i/l, ]))>. 2(>;i, 200-70, 410; Tnnpirmodfi, p-. rp 
Clavif/cro , tom. i., pp. 254-5; Hmsscur. I list. , tom. iii.» IM 1 * , ' ;l j 

torn, iii., pp. 272-5; Vdmurrf , Tnitroj pt ii., p. 3G. ‘Sevens. «b» k 
tribute the completion of the temple to AiuiitzotL 
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currcd from the effects of poison, or, as the records have 
jt of magic spells, administered by certain sorceresses 
at the. command of Techotl, lord of lztapalapan, with 
the connivance of Maxtla, lord of Tlachco, probably 
fV, on motives of personal spite. Some authors, as 
Duran, Acosta, and Herrera, assert that lie was poi- 
soned by his own subjects, who were disgusted with 
his cow.ardioe and inferiority to his predecessors; but 
his former position as commander of the Mexican, 
armies is opposed to the charge of cowardice, as is 
tin; indignation of the people at his murder and the 
summary execution of all connected xvitli the crime.* 
Ahuitzotl, the last of the three brothers, was now 
called to the throne, the famous Tlacaeleltzin still 
refusing the crown, if we may credit Duran and 
Tezozomoe. During the first year of the new king’s 
reign successful campaigns are vaguely recorded 
against, the Mazaluta region adjoining the city of 
Xiijuipilco, against the towns of the Tziuhcoacas 
and Tochpanecas, subject to the kingdom of Jalisco, 
against the south-eastern provinces of the Mi /tecs and 
/.motors, and even against the (Jhiapnuec frontiers, 
while Nezahualpilli in the meantime conquered Nauh- 
tlan on the gulf coast. No details of these campaigns 
are given save that the fortress of Huaxyacac, in (,)a- 
jaea, since known as Monte Alban/’ was built and 
garrisoned by the Aztecs; but the object of these wars 
was to procure captives for the coronation of Ahuit- 
zol'l and for the dedication of the grand temple of 
II uitzilopoehtli, which took place in 148(5 or I 487. 6 

4 MS., tom. i., cap. xl.; Ai'osld* Hist, fields Y/al., p. Ihr- 

‘ha*. iii., lih. ii,, cap. xiii.; lVy//o, tom. iii.. pp. -71, (. hn'hjcro , 

u ' ln - pp. LVWi. This author gives the date as 1 1S2. Ton/ttnjmda, 

j ;? pp. lSL>-r>; Vrimivrrt, Tntfrn, ]>t ii., pp. Xfdntf/nti, tom. 1 ., 

p. *2(59; Brussnir, Hist., tom. iii., pp. !-•">; t'nrfcs fill. linn.* in 
I , vol. vi., p. Ill, date 1-1S7; in Id.* vol. ix.. pp. 

h.N; Ht/Uxorhitl 9 pp. 2()a, 2(57; Cades M‘,idn.:<t* in f\ < idjAnromjh. vol. 
d pp. 41-8. J xtlilxochitl claims that Tizoc died a natural death, pad that 
died during liis reign. 

\ J 1 ' 1 ’ '">• iv., pp. 377-84. . . ., 

. mnixsoiir, Uhl., tom. iii., jrjr. 337 - 40 , tolls n« iliat tlio XHpnpiico cum- 
furnished captive^ for the coronation, while tin* products of the 
{ ' Ulvr were reserved for the dedication. Tezozomoe, in Kini/.djorv^/h, 
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This dedication was witnessed by millions of visitors, 
including' representatives from all parts of the country' 
from hostilo as well as friendly provinces, the .former 
being given the best positions to view the festivities, 
and being loaded with rich presents at their depart- 
ure. The chief feature of the exercises was the 
sacrifice of captives, of whom from seventy to eighty 
thousand perished on the altar. The victims wore 
arranged in two lines, stretching from the temple far 
out on the causeways; the kings began the bloody 
work with their own hands, and the priests followed, 
eaeli continuing the slaughter until exhausted, when 
another took his place. This was the most extensive 
sacrifice that ever took place in Analiuae, and if was 
followed hy others on a somewhat smaller scale in the 
lessor cities, among which one at Xalatlauheo in ih, 
Matlaltzinca region is particularly mentioned. 7 

The campaign against the frontiers of Chiapas, 
during which some strongholds were taken hy the 
Mexicans, as Chinantla and Cinacatillan, hut which 
was altogether unsuccessful in the conquest ul the 
Chiapanecs, is placed by llrasseur in 1 488, the year 
after the dedication o( the temple.'' In I -181) ( Li- 
malpopoca, king of Tlaeopau, made a hi'illiant cam- 
paign against ( 'uextlan, although leaving many slain 
on the hattle-lield of Muexotia ; hut he died .m.'uii 
after his return, and was succeeded by his son I oto- 


vol. ix., r>p. 00 10S. Mjirnkw uf the crmipifist. of Millie, fit} in < 'ii i.-ipa“ ; Ojil<‘ 
AenHla, Hint. '/>• l»s stales that a |>laee ealleil ‘.'uaMihitia" 

was taken liy means ot an artificial floating island. It is imposMM 11 
form from th(‘ oitrliorit ics any idea of these wars and tlicir <^ 51 

order. See, Ihrerm, MS., tom. i.,eap. xli.-ii.; lxlltlxo“t t’l > p ,y • 
qmnza, in hoe, II Lit. M>x. y serie iii., loin, i., [). 72; IV/cjnrr/, 
ii., p. 37; Clo rifjcro s tom. i., p. 257; Icf/ftct, tom. iii., p. 2o s ; </ h 11 

7 On *1 he dedication, sec vol. ii., j*. 577; fxtVLroehdL J \ um!\\ 

MS., torn, i., cap. xliii-iv.; Mololun'a , in Tcazbtdcefa % t'ol. deJ , | T f 
i) 254; (' lat-igrro , tom. i. f p. 257: Torque mada t tom. c, p h >, < 1 - 
Teaf.ro, pt ii.. i>! 37; Codex 'ML Rem ., in Isinffsborouqn., v "; ' .1 


r 0y pt ii.. \k 37; Codex ML Hem ., m !\>»((shof<> 
lira sue ur % [fist., tom. iii., }>]*. 311-5, < Considering the ' j Sil( -ri- 

tims Sacrificed, it is probably more correct to suppose that • ‘ 
fieers were occupied at. the same time. . , r * Tnr-mrmmbu 

8 Hist. XaL Civ., tom. iii., pp. 345-6; with reference to / ^ 
i. i. ]ib. ii., cap. Jxiii. which contains nothing on the hiidj 
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quihuatzhi II- Earthquakes and the appearance of 
phantoms in the air had indicated approaching dis- 
asters. Sahagun also mentions an eclipse about this 
time. 9 In the same year the allied troops con- 
quered the southern provinces of Cozcaquauhtenanco, 
Quapilollan, Quauhpanco, and Quetzalcuitlapillan 
according .to the Spanish authors, although Brasseur 
makes that place retain its independence down to the 
coming of the Spaniards. In 1-190 Quauhtla, one of 
the strongest towns of (Juoxtlan on the gulf coast, 
was taken, giving Montezuma, afterwards king, an 
opportunity to display his valor and form a reputa- 
tion, which ho sustained in an engagement with the 
Huexotzineas a little later. A battle at Xonacatopec 
also against the Huexotzineas, aided by the forces of 
Totolpaneo, is attributed to the same year. The cap- 
tives obtained in these battles were sacrificed at the 
dedication of the temple of Tlaeatecco, and during 
the ceremonies another temple in flic ward called 
Tlillau was discovered to he on fire, and burned to 
the ground. The conflagration was popularly re- 
garded as a visitation from the gods, and excited 
much superstitious fear. lu 

Next in the catalogue of Aztec expeditions against 
revolting provinces was that in 1491, against the 
Hu. as tecs of the north-east, who were this time as- 
sisted by the Totonaes. Something has been said of 
this ancient people in a preceding chapter on the pre- 
Tolt.ec period. Of their history since they left, as 
their traditions claim, the central plateaux for the 
region of Zacatla.li, and afterward for the gulf coast, 
nothing is recorded save some troubles with the Too- 

9 Iczozomoe, ill Kuigxborovgh, vol. ix., pp. 109-12. 151, places the 
•ucxtlan war before the dedication, and calls riiimalpopoca 1 * successor 

alfecatzin. See also Sahagim-, tom, ii., lib. viii., pp. 209-70; 1 cfrtncrrt, 
87-8; Ton/unmuhty tom. i., p. 187 ; Vt’i/fnt, tnm. in., pp. 
fhv(sscuf\ Hist., torn, iii., pp. 345-7; Ctarigcm, tom. p. -58; lx- 
't’fLvoc/titl, p. 

1G tom. i., pp. 187, 191 ; Clarigrro, tom. i., pp. ‘-.> 8 - 9 ; Bras - 

Wttr, Hist tom. iii,, pp. 348-9; Veytia. tom. iii., }>p- "2954>; Duran, Mb., 
°* u * l *** Ca P* Codex Tell. Ran., in Kingsbo rough, vol. v., p. lo2. 
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Chichimecs on the first appearance of that people a 
subsequent alliance with them, and a list of eight T 0 _ 
tonne kings given by Torquemada. Their home was 
now the coast region of central and northern Vera ( ku? 
where, divided into thirty seigniories tributary to flndr 
monarch, and allied with the Tlasealtoes, they lm<| tj Uls 
far escaped the power, if not the attention, of (he ,\ z . 
tecs. But in an evil hour they consented to help the 
revolting Huastecs on their northern frontier. Of,,-} 
of an excuse to annex to his empire the fertile LhkU 
and flourishing towns of the Totonac coast, Ahuit/.ntl 
marched through Ouextlan, easily reducing the relic] 
chiefs to submission, and then directed bis course 
southward, taking town after town until the. whole 
province in terror gave up all hope of resistance and 
became subjects of the Aztec monaivhs, paving 
tribute regularly down to the coming of the Span- 
iards, who landed and began their march towards 
M exico in Totonac territory . 11 < )n his return from 
the north-east, the south-western provinces demanded 
the warlike king’s attention. The usual murder of 
traders had taken place, and the lords, as one author 
tolls us, had refused to attend the dedication of 
Huitzilopochfli’s temple at the capital. Ozfnimm 
was the centre of the revolting district, and with the 
neighboring cities of Teloloapan and Alahuiztl m was 
taken by assault. The inhabitants of the three 
towns, except the captives taken for sacrifice and the 
thousands massacred in the assault, wore mostly 
brought to the valley and distributed among tin 
towns about the lake; while the conquered districts 
were given to Aztec colonics, composed of poor fami- 
lies selected from Mexico, Tlaeopan, and lezeuen, 
under the command of the warriors who had distin- 
guished themselves in the war . 13 

11 Torqucmtuln , tojii. i., ]>]>, 278-80; firasseur, IhsL, jJ ' ' *- 

349“i).2. tviC fold. 

12 Tczozoiiior , in Khuj thorough, vol. ix., pp. 120-7 r jjii* 
i. , cap. xiiv., tom. i i. , cap. xlv. ; Jlvas-wur, Hi. v/., loin. ii»o Pi*- 

author also refers to Torquemada ami Lxtlilxochill, >vln» have 1,0 
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A series of reverses to Aztec arms lias next to bo 
recorded. In 1494, as Ixtlilxochitl states, i n ;l battle 
ft t Atlixeo, Tlacahuepatzin, a son of the former king 
Axayacatl, was taken prisoner and sacrificed to (Ja- 
maxtii the war god of the eastern plateau. The 
following year the Acolhua* army was defeated in a 
battle at Tliltopee. 13 But the most important events 
of these and the following years were the campaigns 
in Miztecapan, Zapoteeapan, and Toll nan tepee. Un- 
der the Zapotee king Cociyoeza a general revolt of 
all these provinces took place, accompanied by a sus- 
pension of tribute and a general plunder and murder 
of Aztec merchants throughout the whole country. 
At this time prohahly took place the exploit of the 
Tlnteiulca merchants recorded hv Saliagun. 1 ' Trav- 
eling in a large company through the southern 
regions, they were at Quauhtonanco in Mizlecapan 
when the persecution against their class began. As 
the only means of saving their lives and property, 
by a hold move they took possession of the town, 
which had unusual facilities lor defence, seizing the 
lord and prominent men of the city, and holding 
th in as hostages for the good conduct of the in- 
habitants. Here they maintained their position 
against all attacks during a period of lour years, and 
even were able by occasional sorties to capture many 
officers and soldiers from the armies sent against 
them, whom they kept and fattened for the altars of 
their god at home. Their valor won great honors lor 
themselves and for their class alter their return to 
Mexico. Meanwhile all the territory and towns 
pro\ iously conquered by the Aztecs in Tehuantepec 
were retaken; most of the Mexican garrisons in the 
country of the Zapotecs and Miztecs farther north 
were forced to surrender; and besides the merchant 
garrison of Quauhtenanco, and the strong fortresses 

"l IJio war and colony, although the latter, p. -7 1 , speak.-* of the conquest 
0 Y ; 1 1 >< » t. ! a ii and Xaltepec, which may have been ia tlio sime campaign. 

" xnrhitl , p. 27.1. 

Jhst. (Jen., tom. ii., lib. ix., pp. 337-S. 
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of Huaxyaeac and Teotitlan near where the capital 
city of Oajaea now stands, the Aztec power was com. 
pletely overthrown. Other wars nearer home, whkh 
have been alluded to above, at the time that they 
heard of these events, claimed the attention of th e 
allied monarchs to such <«i extent that they could not 
direct their united force against the rebellious prov- 
inces; but soon an army of sixty thousand men 
under the command of an able officer, was dispatched 
south wai'd to quell the revolt and to capture Cociyoeza. 
dead or alive. This army seems to have carried all 
before it in its march through the upper Zapotec 
regions; but no details are recorded, except that they 
took the sacred city of Mitla in their course, anil 
sent her priests to die on the altars of Huitzio- 
pochtli . 15 

The march of the Aztec general was diiected 
towards Tehuantepec, and near that city on a series 
of ravine-guarded plateaux the Zapotec king and his 
allies had fortified an immense area supposed to he 
sufficient to support his army by cultivation, mid 
awaited the approach, of the invaders. The ruins of 
Guiengola 10 are supposed to be the remains of this 
extensive system of defensive works. Burgoa even 
claims that the king went so far as to form arlifkinl 
ponds and to stock them with fish as a further pro- 
vision against future want. The wily monarch scours 
to have purposely refrained from making any effort 
to defeat the Aztecs on their march through the 
upper country, simply giving orders to such chief 
tains as remained to guard their homes, to harass the 
enemy continually, and reduce their nuiu hers as much 
as possible without bringing on a general ctigag- cyi't 
As soon as the invaders, wearied with their ioag 
march and constant skirmishing, had entered toe 
labyrinth of ravines through which lay their roan " 

15 Codex Tell. Jlrm., ill Kinytiborourjh, vol. v., }<• J51. I ^ 

at 1404 by this document. 

16 {See vol. iv., pp. 368-71. 
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Tehuantepec, the brave defenders rushed down from 
their mountain forts, and in a series of bloody battles 
almost annihilated the invading force. The Aztecs 
could neither retreat nor advance, and day by day tin; 
leader saw his army melting away, by death and" cap- 
ture, prisoners being put to death by torture, except 

few that were sent back to tell their comrades of 
the strength and ferocity of their foes. When the 
situation became known in Mexico, Ahuitzotl is said 
to have sent a second army larger than the lirst to 
relieve the blockaded force; and this re -inforcing 
movement was repeated three times within a year, 
hut the Aztecs could not force the passage of Guieri- 
gola, or if allowed to pass could only comfort their 
brothers in arms by dying with them.' The allied 
A zt.ee monarehs were at last fairly defeated, and sent 
an embassy with propositions of peace and alliance, 
professing great admiration for Cociyooza’s valor and 
genius . 17 

Such is the version given by Burgoa. Nothing is 
known of the negotiations which ensued, but Bras- 
seur deduces from subsequent events that by the 
terms of the treaty formed, the Zapotec king was to 
retain possession of Tehuantepec; Soconusco was to 
he given up to Mexico; free passage was to he ac- 
corded to Mexican travelers, and the fortress of 
Huaxyaeac was to remain in the hands of the Aztecs. 
It is also stated by Burgoa that (Jocivocza was to 
marry a Mexican princess. These conditions would 
indicate that the condition of affairs was not after all 
so desperate for the Aztecs in the south as the pre- 
ceding account implies. Nothing 1 is said of the fate 
°f the Miztec provinces according to the terms ol the 
treaty ; 18 but we know that after the rat ideation of 
the alliance, the merchant garrison of Quauhtenanco 
was relieved from its state of siege, and with the aid 
ro-inforcements, conquered the whole adjoining 

]7 tivrg°a f Geog . Descrip. 0 a jura, tom. ii . , ]>t ii., fol. .%7, <-t ■<’<]• 
brasscur, iii., pp. 3 . r > 5 -(>‘ 2 . 
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province of Ayotlan on the South Sea, and then re. 
turned to their homes, where they were received with 
the highest honors at the hands of the monarch, s and 
of the people, who greeted them with festivities, the 
details of which are given by Sahagun . 19 

It seems not to have been stipulated which one of 
the Mexican princesses should be given to the Za- 
poteo king; and a strange version is given of the 
manner in which this matter was settled, ( bcivocza 
was bathing one evening in one of the miniature 
lakes connected with his royal gardens. After he 
had removed his clothing, a beautiful female form 
appeared by his side in the moonlight, and announced 
herself as the sister of Montezuma of Mexico, who 
had heard of his valor, and had caused herself to he 
miraculously transported to his side by tin; mnirio 
arts of the Aztec eneluyiters. She assisted him in 
his hath, left with him the bathing utensils of her 
brother which she had brought, showed a peculiar 
mark on the palm of her hand, by which she might 
be identified, and disappeared as mysteriously as she 
had come, (,'ociyoeza had before looked forward to 
his marriage with some misgivings, but now, vio- 
lently enamored with the charms of his nocturnal 
visitor, lie made haste to send an embassy with the 
richest gifts his kingdom could afford to lirin g hack 
his Aztec, bride. A grand display was made in 
Mexico at the reception of this embassy, doubtless 
intended to impress upon its members an idea of 
Mexican power and wealth. The Zapotee nobles 
were brought into the presence of the assembled 
court beauties, and noticed that one princess had 
frequent occasion to arrange her tresses in sueh^a 
manner as to show her palm and its peculiar marx. 
They were thus enabled at once to select the fa i 
sister of Montezuma, Pelaxilla, or Cotton-Flake, "h > 
was borne in a litter on the shoulders of noblomui 
with great pomp to the court of Teotzapotkm t 10 
19 Hint. (in)., tom. ii., lib. ix., p, 337, ot sc<j. * 
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Zapotec capital, where a succession of brilliant fetes 
were given in her honor; and soon after the nuptial 
ceremonies were performed at Tehuantepec amid 
oTcat popular rejoicings . 20 

It was, perlmps, not without hidden motives of 
future treachery that Ahuitzotl had insisted on a mat- 
rimonial alliance between the Aztecs and Zapotecs; 
at any rate, lie is reported to have made an attempt 
some years later to assassinate Cociyoeza through the 
assistance of his wife. Ambassadors were sent to 
communicate with her on this matter, but Pelaxilla 
revealed the plot to her husband, who immediately 
sent back the embassy laden with gifts, and prepared 
his forts and his armies for war. The Aztecs, how- 
ever, knowing that their plot was discovered, made 
no attack; they demanded permission to send troops 
through Zapotec territory for the conquest of \max- 
t.Jan and Xuohiltopeo, south of the isthmus, which 
Wiis granted; but Cociyoeza, suspecting treachery, 
took the precaution to furnish a large army to attend 
the Aztecs through his territory, both coining and 
going, under pretense of furnishing an escort. Almit- 
zotl’s forces seem to have been successful, although 
no particulars arc recorded . 21 

The events related bring the history of the Aztec 

50 Hitrgoa, (rcoff. Descrip . Oajnat, tom. i i . , pt ii fol. 307-70. „ 

?l Burgoo , as in note ‘JO; Brassctu', Ilisf ., tom. iii., pp. 302-9. A full 
account, mostly from Hurgoa., is given in the Sor. Mcx. Brag., Bohtm, loin. 
v ih, pp. 107, 17n-7, 183-7. Other authorities touch Aery vaguely upon the 
CAents related above; most of them utterly ignoring the defeat of the 
A/decs. Duran, MS., torn, ii., cap. xlvi-vii., Ii\-v., puts the maniaire in 
Montezunnes reign, and says that the Tehuantepec king anus told hy his 
pile ol the plot against his life by ] 0,000 soldiers who had entered the cap- 
J hii m siuali groups as guests; he caused the AvlioJn 10,000 to he put, to 
According to the Cmlcx Tell. Hem., in 1\ ingslntrongh, vol. v., p. 
Jo.*, rue king of Tehuantepec never afterwards allowed a Mexican to s»*t 
jnut m his country. 'This document makes IVlaxilla a daughter oi Mon- 
tezuma. riavigero, tom. i., p. 202, says that the Aztec forces penetrated 
J datcmala at this time, referring to the Xuehiltepec campaign. IxUil- 
xor iiitl. pp. 208, 271-2, states that the allies took 17, *100 captives trom tlie 
Zapotecs hi 1499. According to Keinesal, I fist. p. 2, Chiapas was 

mado tributary to Mexico about 1498. See also for slight references to 
feints that may he connected with these campaigns in the south-west. 2c- 
in Kingsborough , vol. ix., pp. 127417; Tory item ait a, tom. i., p. 193j 
lnma > iu/Sec. Mcx . Geog. f Boletm, tom. iii., p- 347. 
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empire down to the year 1497, and about the same 
time the province of Zacatollan on the Pacific,, south., 
west of Michoacan, was annexed to the domain u f 
Tezeuco— -a fact which does not seem to agree with 
any version of the terms of the tri-parti te alliance 
by the exploit of an Acolhuan officer named Ten],, 
chimaltzin. It seems that some efforts had already 
been made by Nezahualpilli’s orders for the conquest 
of this province, but without success, when Teuh- 
chirnaltzin, stimulated perhaps by the achievements 
of the Tlatelnlea merchants at Quauhtenunco, u l>. 
tained permission to enter the country disguised as a 
merchant, with a few companions, promising tn 
subdue the province by taking tlie king, dead or 
alive. He was, however, soon recognized and cap- 
tured, and the day was appointed for his sacrifice; 
but while the king Yopicatl Atonal with his nobles 
was drinking and dancing on the night before the 
sacrificial festivities, Touhehimaltzin escaped from his 
prison, joined the dancers, and at last, when all were 
overcome with frequent libations, cut off the kings 
head and escaped with it to the frontier whore an 
army seems to have been in waiting. When the 
nobles awoke and found what had taken place, they 
forthwith dispatched an embassy after the escaped 
prisoner, and for some reason that Ixtlilxoel itl does 
not make very clear, offered to surrender the province 
to the Tezcucau monarch. Thus Zacatollan was 
added to Nezahualpilli’s possessions, Teuhehimaltzin 
was honored as a hero, and an addition was made to 
the stock of tales by which sober Tezcucau, s were 
wont to illustrate the evils of intemperance/"* 

In 1498 took place in Tezeuco the public execution 
of one of Nezahualpilli’s wives. This monarch. h:n 
a great .many wives and concubines— -more than t'm 
thousand, if we may believe Ixtiilxochitl, his dcseeui 
ant. Among the former were three nieces ol -> • IZ0(: 


12 Ixtiilxochitl , pp. 270-1. 
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of them a daughter of Axayacatl, and a. sister of 
Montezuma IT., and very likely all three sisters, 
although there is great confusion on this point. Ax- 
.•ivaratl’s daughter was named (Jhalehiulmenetzin ; 
d,c was very young, and was assigned a secluded 
;i;i laee while awaiting the consummation ol‘ the mar- 
!iag(!. She soon showed an extraordinary fondness 
Ihr decorating her apartments with richly decked 
.■statues, the king noticing new ones at* each visit; she* 
said they were her gods, and her future husband was 
willing to humor her tastes, strange though they ap- 
peared. But one day he noticed a nohle of the court 
wearing a ring that he had seen in the hands of dial- 
ehiulmenetzin, and the following night went to visit 
her. The maids in waiting said she had retinal and 
was sleeping, hut he insisted on seeing’ her, and found 
liar couch occupied by a sort of puppet counterfeit of 
herself. His suspicions now fully roused, he ordered 
all the attendants arrested, pushed his search farther, 
and at last found his virgin bride dancing in very 
primitive costume with three nohle lovers, one of 
whom was he who wore the tell-tale ring. Further 
investigation revealed that this Aztec Messalina had 
been in the habit of giving herself up to every young 
man that struck her fancy, and when weary of bel- 
ievers had caused them to lie put to death, and rep- 
resented in her apartments hy the statues above 
l'elcircd to. Alter the parties had been tried and 
found guilty hy the proper courts, the king sent to 
all the cities round about Anahuac and .summoned all 
die people to witness the punishment oi his lalsc wile. 

^ ith her three surviving lovers and about two thou- 
sand. persons who had in some way abetted the decep- 
tion oi the king, the amorous gucen was publicly 
■di angled. All acknowledged the justice ot the act, 
mt the' Mexican royal family-, it is said, never forgave 
t m public execution of the sentence ."' 1 

Im- /i/ 11 *!' e family ufliiirs of Nezahualpi'.li, soo Torfjw’n iml'i, tom. y (>. 
j - Cacttfr.ro,, tom. i r>p. 255-0: Jlrasscur, Hist., tom. iii., ]>p .5 *«-•>; 

Vol, V. -29 * r 
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Nuzahualpilli is said to have inherited all the <m„ { ] 
qualities of Jiis father. Like Nezahualcoyotl 
a patron of the arts and sciences, hut is reported 
have given his chief attention to astrology, 1 >ass'nu r 
many nights in reading the stars from a lofty < >1 >si *r v ~ 
atory erected for the purpose in the grounds of ],j s 
palace. Sorcerers and magicians were always \\\ . |. 
come at his court, whither they were often summoned 
•both to advise *the monarch on affairs of state and to 
impart to him a knowledge of their arts. Lif,. ),j s 
fatlier ho was famed for his inflexibility in iheadmii'- 
istration of justice and bis kindness toward the p< )( ,|. 
and unfortunate. A small window in one part of liis 
palace overlooked the market-place, and at (his win- 
dow the king was wont to sit frequently, watchino 
the actions of the crowd below, noting eases of in jus 
tieo for future punishment, and of distress and poverty 
that they might he relieved. How he condemned to 
death a judge for deciding unjustly against a poor 
man and in favor of a, noble, and how lie had his 
lit, vo rite son 1 lucxotzincatzin executed for having pub- 
licly addressed his concubine, the lady of Tollan, Inn 
been related in a preceding’ volume. 24 Many <>rliu' 
anecdotes are told to illustrate the king’s love nf what 
be deemed justice. < hie of his sons began the can 
struction of a palace somewhere in the '.Wm-an 
domains without having either consulted Ins father 
or complied with the law requiring some brilliant 
deed in battle before a prince was entiilod to a pal- 
ace of his own. The guilty son was put to death 
Members of the royal family seem to have had die 
greatest faith, in the king’s judgment aml^ to have 
accepted his decisions without complaint. 'I here mn 
great rivalry between ltis two brothers Acapij'iolt^in 
and Xachi quetzal respecting the credit of a oeitn.i 
victory in the province of Cuextlan. Laeh hue 

fxlliUoc/nll, )>p. 2»;r., 207, 271-2; Vetancnrt, Teatro , j><- if. t*P- ,,;l 

tut, tom . iii., pp. 275-l>. 

24 VoL ii. , pp. 440-50. 
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] )a i, ( l of partisans who were accustomed on public oc- 
casions to celebrate the deeds of them* tavoritc by 
S( ,i]os and dances. So far did the rivalry proceed 
(hat a resort to arms was imminent, when Nezalmal- 
pilli appeared on the scene on the occasion of some 
festivity and joinin'? the dance on the side of Ids old- 
est brother Acapipioltzin, decided tbo disputo in his 
favor without complaint on the part of the younger 
brother. The condemnation of two men, a musician 
and a soldier, lor .adultery, was on one occasion 
brought to the kbit? Ibr his approval. Me ordered 
the musician to ho executed, but the soldier to be 
sent for life to do duty in the frontier garrisons, de- 
claring that such thereafter should he a soldier's 
punishment for the fault in question. Nezahualpilli 
could also on occasion he most, indulgent towards his 
children; for instance, his son Ixtlilxochitl early dis- 
played an extraordinary fondness for having his own 
way. At the age of three years he expressed his 
emphatic disapproval of his nurse’s views and conduct 
by pushing that lady into a deep well, and then 
amused himself by throwing stones upon her. When 
seven years old lie raised a company of hoy soldiers 
and skirmished about the city much to the terror of 
peaceful citizens. Hearing that two members of the 
royal council had advised his father to kill so unman- 
ageable a child, he proceeded one night with a, 
selected detachment of 1 1 is juvenile veterans to the 
house of the counselors and assassinated them both. 
Nezahualpilli seems to have looked with much le- 
niency upon these youthful irregularities of his son, 
Av ho at fourteen distinguished himself in battle and 
at seventeen was a captain. Wo shall hear ol him 
a ~aiu in the last years of Aztec history. 1 he king 
oh another occasion demanded from a brother a very 
excellent teponaztli in his possession and his daughter 
toi ‘ royal concubine; on his refusal the teponaztli 
taken by force, and his disobedient brothers 
anise was razed as the property of a rebel. Two 
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sons were strangled for having appropriated eapiiv ( . s 
actually taken by their soldiers; a daughter for ], av 
iug spoken to the son of a lord; and two concubines 
for drinking pulque. A judge was hung for heu imv 
a ease in his own house instead of in tin; appointed 
hall of justice; and another for unduly prolnngin<>- „ 
trial was condemned to have the front door () f j,j s 
residence walled up. This king is accredited with' 
having abrogated the law which condemned tlio <•}, j}. 
dren of slaves to the condil ion of their parents :l nd 
with many other reforms calculated to ameliorate ;] K . 
condition of his people. The possession of supernat- 
ural powers was popularly attributed to him, and 
often in infancy he astonished his nurses by appear- 
ing before them in the limn of a bird or boast.*' 

In the years 1408 and 1409 it is recorded that 
Almitzotl attacked Atlixco without warning, and ua> 
defeated by the Huexotzincas who, under a famou.s 
general Tulteratl sent re-inforremonts to aid the 
armies of Atlixco; and also that, by aiding Cholnla 
in a quarrel with Tepeaca, the same king greatly 
increased l)is power on the eastern plateau. The 
following year Tulteratl, before whose valor the Az- 
tecs had been ft » reed to retreat, was driven from his 
own country in consequence of certain religious 
dissensions, and applied at one of the Mexican towns 
for protection. He was put to death, however, with 
all his companions, by Ahuitzotl’s order, and the dead 
bodies were forwarded to Huexot/.ineo to show tm 
rebellious inhabitants of that city with what relent- 
less zeal the Aztec ruler pursued his foes.** 

Almitzotl, finding the water supplied by dm < ha- 
pul tepee aqueduct insufficient for the use <>t dr 

25 For anil otlior anecdotes of Ni’zaliualpilli. f Y if, 

]>]>. 207, 273-7; J>urfft/ y MS., tom. ii., cap. 1.; Tin'tjUi'iti'idfi* : x 

180*90; Hmssetn', Hist., ton i. iii. T pp. 3S5-92; OnuutthfS }j • - l 

Amur., pp. 48-9. . 10) . /*,■,, .mM 

‘26 (J}fU'itjrro> tom. i., pj». 259-00; \ Torquemada , tom* i..P- 1 * f 

Hist. , tom. iii. t pp. 575-7; Vrytiu , tom. iii., pp. 290-9; 1 
pt ii., p. 38. 
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citv, nnd moreover desirous of accomplishing dur- 
i„g ’his reign some great work of practical utility, 
determined to conduct to his capital the waters of a 
spring called Acuecuexatl, near Huitzilopoehco, in 
(iie province of Coyuhuacan. Tzotzomatzin, the 
j,, n l of the province, was unwilling that the spring 
should he thus used, hut his opposition was ef- 
fectually overcome hv strangling him. Many tales 
;,)■(> told by different writers about his opposition 
to the scheme, and his death. Some say that he 
wished the water for the supply of his own cities; 
others, that he told Ahuitzotl the spring was liable at 
anv time to overflow and ilood the city, and was 
killed by the latter in a lit of passion at his persist- 
ence in that opinion; and still others represent him 
as a great magician, who frightened away the .Mexi- 
can king’s ambassadors who were sent to negotiate 
with him in the matter, hy appearing before them in 
the form of a ferocious beast., or serpent. Tezozomoc 
says he put the cord round 1 1 is own neck to save his 
people from the wrath of the Aztecs; and Duran, 
that he did not die, hut simply loft ( 'oyuhwacan at 
this time. .Difficulties being thus removed, the aque- 
duct was constructed of stone and mortar, in a very 
short time, owing to the number of workmen em- 
ployed, and its completion was celebrated with the 
proper ceremonies and sacrilices. But soon some 
say in the midst of the ceremonies— so great was the 
volume of water introduced, that the city was inun- 
dated by the rising of the lake, and immense damage 
resulted to public and private buildings. It is, of 
course, impossible that the waters of any spring in 
A 1 1, ili uac could have caused this effect ; indeed, Tor- 
ijueinada says the catastrophe was preceded by heavy 
''■bus tor a year, and Ortega also tells us that the 
'"Mis came down in torrents at the completion of the 
:i, |U<'(luct; it is, therefore, altogether probable that 
jhe flood was not caused hy the waters ol the canal, 
"'t was simply attributed to that cause from super- 
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stitious motives, perhaps resulting from the pniijj,.. 
tions of Tzotzomatzin, and his death. So rapid w< ls 
the rise of the waters, that king Ahuitzotl, who 
in the lower part of his palace, had great difficulty jj, 
escaping, and in his haste struck his head against 
door-post, receiving a wound which, a few years Fg.,'. 
proved fatal. The engineering skill of Nezalm.iloiili’ 
with the Inhering force of the whole empire, was at 
once called into requisition to stop the flood and re- 
pair damages. The old dike that had before iS;lV(1( | 
the city was strengthened and raised; the cilvwus 
repaired and paved with telzoutH, or porous ani'vmlie 
loid, the use of which is said to date from this period; 
hut to stop the waters of the unruly spring human 
efforts were unavailing, and the aid of the gods was 
invoked with magic, rites. First the priests, whose 
bodies were {tainted blue in honor of the Haloes 
stood round the fountain and uttered prayers, 
burned incense, and scattered perfumes; then the 
divers plunged into the waters, each with a young 
child whose heart was torn out, and whose flood 
stained the waters; and finally the priests entered 
the water, and, as some sav, Nezahualpilii with i)mh. 
.Half an hour after their emergence the waters Ui- 
eame so quiet that the laborers were able to wall n[« 
the spring and stop the overflow. Other cit es about 
the lake had suffered as much, or even more, than 
Mexico, particularly Cuitlahuac, which is said to have 
been uninhabitable for two years. Much damage v;e 
also done to the crops in the valley, and I he i""d 
year was one almost of famine. The flood ocruncl 
in J 500, and at least two years passed before Aim- 
huae had recovered from its effects . 21 

Campaigns against Cuextlan, Tlaeuilollan. am 

27 KesjKM’tiii" tli is ilofwl, sec: Txflil whiff , pp- -7*2-^: r ',' 

KtH'fshot'o/fffh, vol. ix., pp. 137-41; Tortinvnttvlti, tom. b, p]>> “.". j ~ v; 
Jjt'f/.s.'icxr, Hist . , tom. iii., pp. 377-S*J; Duran., MS., torn, ' ! ',‘"’f oI d, 

Vt'fffkt, tom. iii., pp. ('lariycru, tom. i., pp. V' 

ii., lib. viii , p. ‘J09; Yctancrrt, Tcatro, pt ii., pp. 3S-'4; J j j . p. 

las pp. 500-1; Bustanamtr, Mananas, tom. ii.« PP- v 

5<>(> of this work. 
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Xaltepee, are vaguely reported during the last two 
years of Ahuitzotl’s life, and may he distinct from 
any of the wars that have been mentioned, hut- no 
details are given, save that from Tlaouilollan twelve 
hundred captives were brought back to Mexico.'-” 
The king died in 1500,'® as is generally supposed 
li'i.m the effects of the blow mentioned above; al- 
though Tezozomoe attributes his death to chagrin 
and remorse at the misfortune of the Hood, and 
Duran hints that ho was poisoned. IDs likeness is 
said to have been sculptured with those of his pre- 
decessors on the cliff at ( 'lmpultepeo. Ahuitzotl’s 
leading passion was his love ol war, so strong as to 
amount almost to a hatred ol peace. He was also 
passionately fond of music, of display, and of women. 
He was cruel, vindictive, and superstitious; and the 
duality of generosity attributed to him was piohably 
closely connected with his reputed love of display 
and battery. Immediately after his death Monte- 
zuma. 1 1., son of Ax.ayaea.tl, was called to the throne; 
although, according to I xtlilxochitl, his elder brother 
Macuilmalinatzin was the first choice of the electors, 
hut. was rejected by the advice of Nezalmalpilli, wlm 
doubted his possession of the requisite qualities for 
the ruler of a great nation. Montezuma, had already 
distinguished himself on many occasions in battle, 
and was at the time of his election high-priest of 
1 InitzilopochtU. When the news of his election 
reached him ho is said to have been employed in 
sweeping the temple, from a spirit ol’ real or feigned 
humility. The usual campaign for captives was suc- 
cess! ully directed against A.tlixco, and foreign nobles 
bom hostile as well a,s friendly provinces came m 
•Towds by invitation to witness tlic coronation cere- 
monies. 30 

, l tirt j H'liiada, ton), i., p. 103 ; ( Vo rif/rro, loin, i., ]». |n the (o- 

'H'fiKu, in Kin qxhoro nt/h, vol. V., p. 4S, is };ivi'ii a JiU of fol'lv-iivc 
Vi! S ,n’Tl' u “ r '-'<l l»y Almilzotl. 

i ' niviXroro and Votanevrt make the date I50'_’. I\ilil\oohitl in one 
'' Z'.\ K 4r >". ways 1505. 

J'uian, MS., tom. ii., cap. li-v., states that the lirst wars u ere di- 
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Ahuitzotl loft the Aztec empire in the height of 
its power and glory, yet even before his death the 
seeds of future disaster may be said to have 
sown or even to have taken root, since the hitherto 
unparalleled sacrifice of human victims on the 
of the capital had filled the whole country with i ( , n . 0 ., 
and added much to the hatred of which the Aztecs 
had boon the objects from the date of their first ap. 
pearance in the valley; the rapid, increase t ,f q le 
Mexican power and their well-known greed <,f n ,„. 
quest had added to the haired of the conquered the 
jealous fears of such nations as still retained their 
independence; and finally the reverses sulieivd j n 
Telmantepec, in Michoacan, and in several 1 rattles 
against the eastern nations, had taught the peoples 
of North America that the allied armies of flu: cen- 
tral plateaux were not altogether invincible. The 
dangers that thus began to threaten the empire, how- 
ever, were all external, and might perhaps have In -m 
averted or long deferred by a series of successful wars 
under brave hut wise kings. Under the preccdiii" 
kings, the common interests of all classes in the suc- 
cess of the government, had been a prominent elenmit 
of national glory. Commercial enterprise had done 
as much as valor in war to promote the conquests of 
kings and to build up the capitals ; the common sol- 
dier might by bravery and brilliant uehk'veuicnts in 
battle hope to reach the highest military rank; tic 
menial service of the royal palace with many posts ot 
honor had been entrusted largely to plebeian lianas; 
and in fact Aztec policy had been strikingly analo- 

rcctcd against Napallan, IrpalcpiT. ami To I to pee; ami 1 fiat •Jiiriip in 
campaign Munto/uma ordered flic death of the tutors ol Ins r.fUwOM ■ 
the attendants of his \vi\es. T«*zozom«»e, in Kiit'/shoro";/* 1 * v " , - j 'iV’, !*' 
Ml-53, adds Ihiit/jiar* and Tepeara. to the towns nieiil ionco 
See also on death of Ahuitzotl and accession of Montezuma » «■ • ^ ... 
if, to, torn, i., }»p. 202 7; Torquetmu/a, tom. i., pp. ; 1 < 
pp. 303-1 1; Hi‘ustann\ /list., tone iii., pp. 3S2 07 ; / xt./d sorkn j‘P; ” 

t57; Acos/a, /list. dr las Ynd., pp. 501 *<>; Her rent , dee n' - n i; ,]fi 

xiv. ; Vcffinn m rt, Trn./ro, pt ii., p. * 20 ; (Index Mrnd<>;.a, in ///,<,/. 

vol. v., pp, 51-2; < ioawr't, M*x., fol. 303; !sujncnz>f, n> 

Mcx., serie iii., tom. j pp. 74-0. 
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(.•ous to ' that which distinguished the French nation 
under the first Napoleon. The granting of titles and 
honors to the merchants had naturally excited much 
opposition among those who derived their titles of 
nobility from a long line of Chichiniee or Toltoc an- 
cestors; and what made the matter even more galling 
to their pride, was the fact that these parvenu nobles 
bv reason of their wealth were able to completely 
outshine their confreres of purer blood but slender 
purses, in all public displays as well as in their pal- 
aces and style of living. "Montezuma 11. from the 
■first days of his reign openly espoused the cause of 
the ancient nobility against the merchants and ple- 
beians. What is known of Ills character renders 
it probable that ho was prompted to this course 
(‘hit'll v by his own extremely aristocratic tastes; 
but it is not impossible that he gained In’s elec- 
tion by committing himself to such a policy. He 
begun by dismissing all plebeians employed about the 
royal palaces and appointing youths of noble blood in 
their places. He was warned that such a course 
would separate the interests of the common people 
from those of royalty and prove dangerous in the 
future; hut he replied that lie wished nothing in 
common with plebeians, who must he taught to keep 
their place and give up their absurd aspirations. .His 
policy toward the merchants and the army was more 
cautious hut equally decided. Advantage was taken 
of every opportunity to humble and oppress the 
hated class, by constantly clogging with new restric- 
tions the wheels of trade, and by the promotion when- 
ever practicable of noble officers. Montezuma was, 
however, a valiant and skillful warrior, and sacrificed 
oltener Ins inclinations to Ins interests in the treat- 
ment of his armies than in other cases. His policy 
of course gradually alienated the classes on which the 
prosperity of the empire chiefly rested, and ensured 
*" l,! f dl of the Aztec power whenever disaffection 
■ fiouhl have an opportunity to ally itself with foreign 
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foes. The bursting of the storm was averted f or 
some fifteen years by the strength of the Aco]] lln 
and Tejtanec alliance, and by the strength of t] 
Mexican army. Montezuma’s reign was a sue:v >s j 01) 
of campaigns against revolting provinces, inters] in\ L .,[ 
with the erection of magnificent temples, fVtn |in-nt 
and extensive immolations of human victims, 
omens of disaster sent by the gods to trouble t ] u . 
mind of the superstitious monarch. When at last the 
day drew near when Mexico must struggle sinoje- 
handed for the retention of her supremacy against 
combination of all the Naim a powers, the last 
for success in such an unequal contest disappeared 
with the re -inforcement of tin: enemy hv Spanish valor 
Spanish armor, and Spanish horses; and Montezuma 
■personally had not even the melaneliolv satisfac- 
tion of seeing liis foes fall before the sanm wave of 
foreign invasion which had destroyed forever Ids 
own power. ;u 

Tlaseala had thus far never been the object of an 
invasion by the united forces of the allies, although, 
as we have seen, frequent battles bad been fought on 
the frontier, and the Tlascaltec armies as allies of 
other nations had been several times defeated. 1 hir- 
ing the reigns of Montezuma I. and Axayaeatl. how- 
ever, the Tlascaltec territory bad become completely 
surrounded by Aztec possessions, through the con- 
quest of Cuetlaehtlan, (,'ucxtl.in, and Totoimnipaii. 
Their communication with the coast having thus been 
cut off, the Tin. seal toe commerce bad been aimed 
entirely destroyed, and for a period extending down 
to the ( Amplest, this brave people were obliged to 
do without many luxuries, and even necessities "1 

31 See on the policy ami j'oviirnfnent of Montezuma H.. if 
work, jdisMiii; iibo, Imran, MS. font., ii., rnp. liii.; 1 ez*K:onn>'\ i !) W/ ' / 
horovnh. vo). i.\., }»]>. Nn I); lxtlilxochitf , {>. i27N; I'lnnym- ,,, 0 . 

267-7n; Vrijfiu , tom. iii., ]>p. 300-10; Bra sac nr , llmt .^,.7; 
ft’orque/nnda, tom. i., j>j>. liOH-Ci; Acosta , Ihst. tic fas ) \ \ [L. 

Coder. Mendoza, in I\ inffstinniuyk, vol. H; Vrftnio'td 1 

p. 30; Ibrreni, tine, iii,, lib. ji., cap. xiv.; J Ula-SnatT \i do nr/" - ■ 1 
tom. i, , pp. 4-5. 
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lil'o. Their lack of salt is particularly recorded; a 
small supply was occasionally smugglM into the 
state by the nobles, but the common people are said, 
to have abstained entirely from its use, and to have 
completely lost their relish for this article. The 
other cities of the eastern plateau had in the mean- 
time become either tire subjects or allies of the Mex- 
icans. Immediately after his accession to the throne, 
Montezuma II. determined to direct his armies 
against this last unsubdued territory in the east. 
The excuse was an embassy sent by the Tlascaltecs, 
prohahly to Axayacatl, complaining of the oppression 
to which their merchants were subjected on the 
coast, the claims of the embassy having been 
received with insulting indifference, and threats 
having been freely uttered on both sides, lluex- 
otzinco and Cholula seem both to have allied them- 
selves with .Mexico in this affair; hut, on the other 
hard, Tlaseala had received constant additions to 
her population and armies in the refugees from all 
parts of Auahuae, who were continually applying 
for protection to the only nation beyond the power 
of tlie Aztecs. The war was begun by the lluex- 
otzincas and Choi ul tecs, who invaded Tlaseala, killed, 
in battle one of their chief leaders, Tizatlaeatzin, 
and penetrated to within one league of the capital; 
hut they were driven hack, and the lluexotzinca 
towns were in turn ravaged by the Tlascaltecs, send- 
ing couriers to Montezuma to hasten the march of 
his forces. The Tlascaltecs, hearing of the approach 
the Aztecs, fell upon them before they could effect 
a junction with their allies, and defeated them, in- 
flicting heavy losses, and killing among others Tlaea- 
fniepantzin, the son of the Mexican king. :a After 

y2 Dainargo says the eombined armies were healen .-it. this bnltle. 1 m'- 
'IdGUiada places the event in the. third year of Monle/nma’s r<*'g’n. J v ml- 
x<, <nitl, Du ran, and Tezozomnc represent TJaeahuopani/m as (he brother 
u \ ‘'^»jitezuina, and Ixtlilxorhill implies that he was Mail 1<» this war, 
hi J 508, in the: hope of his death. This hrmher i perhaps the 
NUiH ' person spoken of by fxtlilxoehitl on p. Tv‘i. Duran and i ezozumor 
uii to regard this as a Avar against. ChoJnla and Huexotzineo. 
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the funeral ceremonies in honor of his son, Mont 
zuma made another attempt to subdue the Tlaxn,| 
tees, sending against them the whole available f ulV( , 
of the empire; but after a hard-fought battle the j n 
vaders were again driven back, and although skh 
mishes, and even battles, took [dace a 1 towards 
between the two nations, yet the Aztec allies iu> Vor 
repeated their attempt to crush Tlascala, and 
brave little republic retained her independence until 
by the aid of ( ortes she was aide to take her iv 
venge on tin* tyrannical Mexicans and tivaeherou 
Choi ul tees. ‘ ' 

In 1 5 Oh the crops were destroyed by the exec,- she 
heat, and although the public granaries were 
ously opened to the public by Nezalmalpill? and 
Montezuma- for the latter, notwithstanding his aris- 
tocratic tendencies, was generous towards his ix.-oiilu 
so long as they claimed nothing more than a right' to 

exist many perished of starvation or sold themselves 

and children as slaves. Totonacapan was again ap- 
parently the only province unalfected hy the famine. 
Another plague in the form of rats which over ran 
the country in immense numbers is recorded at ft Unit 
the same time; but the volcano of JhipoeaUperl 
ceased for twenty days to emit smoke, a good omen, 
as the wise men said and as it proved, for the next 
year was one of great plenty/'' 1 Jinring the year of 
the famine a campaign against Guatemala, or as some 
authors say Quauhnellmatlan, which may have hern 
a Guatemalan province, is recorded as having yielded 

33 On the* war with Tlasoala, woo: Claritjcro, tom. i., pp. -7-oSO; '[ ° r ' 
fjnr/nudn, iom, i., pp. I07-20H; VnjUn, tom. iii., pp. 1120-7; Bras** n,\ lh.<t , 
tom. iii., pp. 10*2 0; I’r.fa nreri , Trnlro , pt ii.. pp. 40-1; Cnnwry 1 
veth's Auhnir.'i, tom. \rviii., pp. Duran , MS. torn. ii.. r;i !'- v)l 

lx:.; htltLtnrkitt, pp. 271. 27S; Trzozomuc t in Kingtiborowih, v«»l. ix.. pj 
1G0-7S; <)r it do, turn, iii,, p. 107. ^ i 

u This famino mv.imrd in the* third your of Montezuma s rfiyn. ;1 ‘ 
in<j to <*lavi"«T«; in fourth year, as Tonjuumnda, says: iOuMxtli v*‘ 
puts it in lf>0f> and 150(>. Soo T(,rqunnadn, tom. i., pp- j- 

UUxocfiitl, p. 278; Olariff^rn, tom. i., ]>p. 282-.‘{; Vidaruooi, .i iUf y‘'\ }i ^^ 
p. 11; ///v/.v.vrnr, Hist., iom. iii., pp. 400-10; Yrijtm, tom. up, id/- « 
Sahnfpni, tom. ii., lib. viii., p. 270; (,'odcx Ten. Bern., in o''"' "" 
vol. v., p. 15,3. 
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niiiny captives for the inauguration of the temple of 
t’eiiteotl, built in recognition of her services in staying 
the drought and 'sending a year of plenty. The festiv- 
ities on the completion of certain repairs to (lie 
causeway and aqueduct of Chapultepee. at about the 
Sii ,me time were marred by the burning of a temple 
in Mexico. It is related that the Tlatelulcas seeing 
I, lie flames, thought the city was invaded hv an enemy 
and rushed in to help protect it. hut that Montezuma 
chose to regard this as an act of rebellion and tempo- 
rarily removed all Tlatelulcas from their positions at 
court. 35 

Ido fore the end of 1500, two campaigns were made 
against the Miztecs by the last of which the whole 
province was permanently subdued. The protext of 
the first was the refusal of Malinalli, lord of Tlach- 
uuiauheo, to give Montezuma for his royal gardens a 
very rare plant in his possession. An army was dis- 
patched to bring the plant and punish the people; 
Tilant.ongo, Achiuhtla, and Tlach<|uiauhco full before 
the Mexican soldiers; and the rare tlt</>t<//:i]>nxoclufI, 
or ‘red flower,’ was transplanted to Mexico, although 
the ( fiijacan records insist, according to Hurgoa, that 
it died on the way. The Miztecs next determined 
upon a final effort to shake off the Mexican yoke, 
which well nigh succeeded. t'etecpatl, king of („V 
imaixtlahuaoan, invited the garrison of the impreg- 
nable liuaxyaeao and other Aztec fortresses to a 
grand banquet, and on their return they were set 
upon by the ambushed troops of Nahiiixoehitl, lord 
of Tzotzolan, and all put to death, save one that 
escaped to fell the news. The Miztecs, now thor- 
oughly aroused, adopted the tactics that had proved 
so effective in Tehuantepec, fortified their positions in 
tin' mountains near Tzotzolan, and awaited she attack. 
Ha- first army sent by .Montezuma, was dofeafid and 

" ('ftn'/ycro, tom. i., p. 283; Veylia, loin, iii., p;>- 3*12 !: 7 ori/nt-mniht , 
*•» Pp-04, 207; Vclanrrrl , Tcatro , pt ii., ]>. 11: Hm*- • UhJ.,Um\. 

11 ’ PP- 110-11; I)nrcin, 3\1S., tom. i.. ran. Iv., li x. ; /t,:r :<nn<r.\ in huajs- 
Kw ui< 0 h, vol. i x. , pp. 170-1. 
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driven back with great loss. A second army 
seating the whole strength of the Aztec allies 
marched southward under Cuitlahuatzin, Montezuma'* 
brother; hut the Miztec forces could not he disi.>d<, ( .n 
from their strong position until (Jozcapuauhtli, | 0 n{ of 
Huauhtlan and a brother of Cetecpatl, bet-rayim.- )ii s 
people, or faithful to his ruler Montezuma a< 

Ah ixican writers ])ut it, opened his city to the t-ncinv 
revc'aled all ( ’etecpatl’s plans, and led (‘uitlalmatziil 
by secret paths to a commanding position whence (lie 
attack was made and the Miztees routed. Nahni 
xochitl soon came up with a fresh army from Tutute- 
pec, but was in his turn defeated. The wimlc 
province, including Tututepee and other cities on the 
shores of the .Pacific, was then over- run and perma- 
nently subjected to Mexican authority. The captives 
inchuh'd the leaders, and were brought hack to 
Mexico in time to grace with (heir blood the festival 
of t/firo.rijic/inidizl/i, or ‘Haying of men,’ ;■ Itluuigh 
according to some authorities the leaders, ( 'etecpatl 
and Nahuixoehitl, worts reserved fora later occasion. 3 '' 

Also in JaOG the Huexotzincas and (. 'holultccs iiatl 
a tpiari'td, in whitdi the former had the advantigv 
and by a raid burned a few houses in the city of f lie 
latter. Knowing that Montezuma had great venera- 
tion for the city of Quetzalcoatl, the 1 1 i!"\'oizinrns 
thought it best to send ambassadors to explain the 
matter. The envoys for some reason not made clear 
greatly exaggerated the matter, representing < 'Imliil.i 
as having been utterly destroyed and the inhabitants 

36 IxtlilxocJiitl says tin* war was afterwards curried into (inafi'inati end 
Nicaragua. Brasscm* (oils ns that the l rear herons ( nanli# ii u,ls 
math 1 kinig of Colmaixd lahmieau ; o( hors say ruler of Tzof/olaii. H 11 * 
iny( to Tonjueniadn, tin* war was in tin* fit t li \ear of the reiaih f' n ' ^ 

hy ati e<di pse of t he* sun. Tezozomoc refers to a. campaign a^amsl ' \ Ipli 
and ( 'nnfzonteeean in Tehuantepec. iViiiiiriiil "\\ cs as ( In* dale 1 * u ‘ ^ 

year of (ho rei<x». ria.vigrero makes t '<izea<|uaulit li the b:Mher<d ^ 
xochitl. Nee Torjm m(nhi< Tom. i., pp. 1% 7, *207-9, ( n - f \[ x jj;,;-?; 

i., pp. 275, 283-1; liurqmty (imy. Dcsrrijt. (htjtaa, tom. J " !' *j] j~17; 
Vcf(wr,vrt, jif, ip, pp. 4 ( *2; ]iru$srur % Iltsf., tom. in., *|'j) 

Tczozomot', in K uu/shoro u<jh , \ol. ix., pp. 153-0, 102-4, 1N0; *; ■ "■ j j xv 
pp. 279-80; Vcytia, tom. iii. , pp. 334-7, 359; Duran t MS., 
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({riven to the mountains. Greatly enraged the allied 
kinys sent an army to chastise the perpetrators <>{’ 
smTi an outrage on the holy city; hut tin; Iluexnt- 
z incas escaped their punishment by stating the truth 
0 f the matter and delivering up for sacrifice the 
onvovs with their ears and noses cut off. An 
expedition at the same time against Itztitlan and 
Itzcuintepoc, and another according to Ortega, and 
Toi'(juemada against Atlixco, together with a war in 
Tecuhtepoc, furnished a large number of captives, 
some of whom were sacrificed at the dedication of the 
Tzompantli ” or ‘place of skulls,’ while the rest were 
reserved for the tying-up of the cycle and lighting 
of the new lire which took place the following year, 
accompanied by ceremonies that have been described 
in a preceding volume. This was the last ceremony 
of the kind the Mexicans ever had the opportunity to 
perform; before another cycle had elapsed, the native 
gods had lost their power, their rites had been abol- 
ished, and replaced hy others that did not include 
human sacrifices. The rites of the Inquisition were 
as cruel as those they replaced, hut the number of 
victims in America was comparatively small. :w 

The year 1507 was marked hy the occurrence of 
an eclipse and an earthquake, hy the drowning of 
eighteen' hundred soldiers in the Miztee country, and 


37 Ixtlilxorhitl, p. 278, speaks of a < onquest ofZoeohm in ir>f)f>, am) of 
i ottrpre in )a07. Duran, JM S. , tom* i., <*:i j ». lv., speaks <*l tlu* conquesf, 
ot about this time, of (.Jnatzoutlan and ToUepee, where Montezuma ordered 
tlnit all persons over lift y years of n#e should he ))ut to death. (7aro/ny, 
hun. i., j,|g 2S t-() ; Vet/fin, tom. iii., pp. 337-10; Jintssntr, lltst., tom. iii., 
Pl»* n i-20; / tom i., pp. 200- 10. 

^ he li^htin^ of the new lire took [>laee at midni.qld, March 21-2, 
at tin* hc^imiiii" of theyear2 Aeatl, hot ween !he days 7 'J orhrli and 
r Cwfex Chinutlp in Brnssnir, Hist., tom. iii., p. 423. '1 he < 

Jii’itt . , in Kimjsborvtuffi , vol. v., pp. 153 4, says that the lie of the 
V, u,s usually taken place in 1 Toehtli (laOli),' hut was changed hy 
dlontezuina to 2 Aeatl (1507). Most other authors name 1500 as tin* year 
° hie fete; hut perhaps they mean simply that 1 Toehtli the last of the 
^ 'moth evrle eorrespomls for the most pari, although not exactly o! course, 
7 ii»0l>. See Hot ur ini \ in Doc. I fist. Mcx., serie iii., tom. iv., p. 210; \n/- 
!’• 540 ; Tort/ucmado, tom. i., p. 210-1 1 ; ftttr/f/*‘ro, tom. j., 
i'ih -^*-0; J etanewt Tmtro , ptii., ]). 41; sec also vol. ii., p. 341, and vol. 
u •> I'P- 303-6. 
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according to 1 xtlilxochitl, by the execution of 
zozomoe, lord of Azcapuzalco and father-in-law <■ 
Montezuma, for adultery. In Ji is trial it is iv] a f <1( | 
that the Mexican judges voted for Ids banisluiK ut 
the Tepaneo added that the (.aid of his nose slmiihl 
be cut off, but Nezahualpilli, who had the f in ; ri ( [ ( . 
eision, ordered him to be strangled, much to i!io dis- 
pleasure of Montezuma-. During the same your \] u , 
allies sent an expedition to the region of Mifia, w]\\ v ] { 
plundered a fe\\ r towns and captured a small numl^, 
of prisoners. Tlie provocation of this war is not re- 
corded. Immediately after its return an army w ;js 
sent under Cuitlahuatzin against Quauhquelclmht in 
the Huexotzinca region. r fhe result, was a viVtorv 
witli a goodly array of captives, but obtained onlv 
after a serious loss, including live Mexican leaders. 
The captives served for the inauguration of the tern 
pie previously burned, as lias been noted, hut. now 
rebuilt, and also for the festival of the -flaying of 
mend According to Tezozomor and Duran tlu* 
provocation of this war was the burning of the 
temple of the goddess Toci in Mexico, or as Tczoxmor 
understands it, the fncH/ttithnifl, a woolen signal 
tower on the hill of Tocitlan. Duran also inform.' 
us that a representation of .Mexican nobles all ended 
by invitation the festivals in honor of Canuxtii, at 
which were sacrificed the Aztec captive* taken dur- 
ing the war. A renewal of hostilities with Ihmxot 
zineo is mentioned in the eighth, year oi Menu 
zuma’s reign.' 59 

With the new cycle began a period, during wlimli, 
down to the appearance of the Spaniards at \ (, ri' 
Cruz, almost every event was invested with a nnm r- 

Tj lirasspur, TTisf . lom, iii., pp. 4-7- S, names M ncu mo.i 1 1,,> * C'C 
trotter of Montezuma, muon" the killed, ami applied protahl;* v ’ 1 ! j ‘ ' 
reason, to this war the suspirions of I xt lilxoehitl, rosppcl in.w y >M Jy‘o 
the part of the Mexiean King already referred to (wee note . ' 'J ‘ t ;;| 
Vnjtia , tom. iii., pp. dtd-4; Ton/ticuauiu } tom. i., }>. -II; j\., 

i., p. 2SG; IxlWxorhili, pp. 27S-9; 7V zozomoc,, in Kiu'jshorot'n"- "p 
pr>. 171, 177; Vr.tunrrrt, Tcatra, pt ii. , pp. 41-2; Cod’- 1 ' y.'y 
hing-ihorough, vol. v., p. 154; Duran, MS., tom. ii., cap. * xl! • 
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i-ious significance, every unusual phenomenon of na- 
ture, every accident, every illness, every defeat in 
battle, failure of crops, excessive heat or cold, rain 
w r snow, thunder and lightning, shooting star or 
comet, earthquake or eclipse,- --each and all portended 
, . v i 1 to the Aztec empire, evil which some seem even 
a t the time to have connected with the olden pre- 
dictions of Quetzal contl respecting the coming of a 
foreign race to take possession of the country. The 
superstitious monarchs, priests, and nohles were in a 
constant state of terror. There are hut two ways of 
accounting for this state of affairs; first by supposing 
that the supernatural element in the various events 
referred to, the terror which they caused in the 
minds of the natives, and many of the events them- 
selves, were pure inventions of the native historians 
formed after the coming of the Spaniards to support 
the claims of their sages to a foreknowledge of 
everts, or simply for the sake of telling a marvelous 
tale; and second hy supposing that the terror of 
Montezuma and his companions, and their disposition 
to carefully note and construe into omens of evil each 
unusual occurrence, was caused hy a knowledge more 
or less. vague that the Spaniards were already on the 
America.!! coasts. While, there is every reason to 
believe that there are both inventions and exaggera- 
tions in the records written after tin; coming of 
foreigners, • 1 am disposed to attribute the effects re- 
ferred to above chiefly to the actual presence of 
Europeans. If or about fifteen years the Antilles laid 
been more or less completely in the possession ot tlm 
Spaniards; five years before the opening of the new 
cycle Columbus had coasted Central America and 
even established a colony in Veragua. It is allo- 
yeiher improbable that no knowledge ol the white 
ii:,;n pud their wonderful winged vessels had reached 
Mexico, however vague and exaggerated that knowl- 
(, ‘ige may have been. T he A /tee traders were not 
now such indefatigable and trustworthy spies as in 

Vol. V. 30 
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former times, hut they would hardly have fail, ..] j 
bring' to Mexico exaggerated rumors of upprou<'liii)„ 
disaster. 1 1 is also quite possible that various art.i«-](v 
of European manufacture, or even human remains ,,f 
white men, had been washed on the Totonac or Xic;i 
lanca shores. That Montezuma and his comp.mjoiis 
attached considerable weight to tin; tradiriuiifi'l 
predictions of Quetzaleoatl and Jlueman there is ] K) 
reason to doubt. The predictions referred to raty 
have been the threats of some exiled chieftain of 
ancient times, or the vain imaginings of a lan.iiic 
priest uttered to maintain his reputation among hi* 
followers; possibly the result of some native cosnio" 
rapher’s theorizing respecting other lands across fh,. 
ocean ; not quite impossibly the remnant of an ancient 
knowledge of trans-oceanic peoples; and of course not 
the result of any prophetic foreknowledge; hill like 
all other pretended prophecies they became at oiuv 
most valid and authentic on the occurrence of cir- 
cumstances which might he interpreted as their ful- 
fillment. 

The signs and omens that followed those already 
mentioned I shall briefly relate without paying imicif 
attention to their chronologic order; very little else 
than these omens and the means adopted h avert- 
their consequences is recorded from laOH Lola 12. 
An army sent to the province of Amatlan peri, died 
with cold and by falling trees and rocks; and a comet 
with three heads, perhaps the one already mentronca, 
hung over A mibuac.' 0 Then a wonderful pyramidal 
light appeared in the east, reaching from the earth (<> 
the sky, visible for forty days, or, as some sav, h»‘ 11 
whole year, in all parts of the country, from midnight 
till morning, very similar, according to theylosciig 
tion, to the Aurora Borealis. NczahualpiUi " T;ih 
affected by these signs that be gave orders t<> di>< m 
tinue all liostilities. An interview was held 1 >ft \\ een 

4, > lxtlilxocliitl dati^tlu! Amatlan wat in 1511; lirassour {>o(-. tl'< 

1510; TonjiicmacUi that tilt 1 coim*t h;ul threu 
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l,im and Montezuma, .although for some time they 
not been on speaking terms. Nozahuulpilli saw 
eluariy in the strange omens the approaching end of 
the empire and his own death, but was resigned to 
the decrees of fate; Montezuma, on the contrary, in- 
stead of resignation felt only anger, and is even 
s;l ul by Tezozomoo and Duran to have strangled many 
of his sorcerers for their unfavorable interpretation of 
tlit* signs, and their failure to avert evil omens. At 
last a game of tfachtli was agreed upon between the 
two monarchs to decide whose interpretation should 
lie accepted ; and to show how little importance he 
attached to his wealth and power, Nezaluiaipilli is 
said to have wagered on the result his kingdom of 
Aeolhuacan. against three turkey cocks, lie won the 
game, hut still Montezuma was not disposed to yield 
jo the fates, and still persecuted his magicians in the 
hope to elicit a more favorable prognostication, hut in 
\ain; the magicians all agreed with the Tezcuean 
monarch. About the same time the towers of ILuit- 
zilopoehtli’s temple took fire in a clear night without 
apparent cause, and were reduced to ashes in spite of 
all ('(forts to extinguish the Humes; and another tem- 
ple was set on lire by lightning. This was the 
temple of the god of fire, and was now burned for 
the second time . 11 In this period, in the reign of the 
second Montezuma, Brasseur puts the story of a, 
mysterious aerial journey of the two kings to the 
ancient home of the Aztecs, referring perhaps to that 
already taken from Duran and applied to the time of 
"Montezuma l . 12 Torquemada, Clavigero, and Vo- 
taucurt, toll us of the resurrection of Papantzin, a, 
sister of Montezuma, who brought hack from the 
bod ol the dead to her royal brother an account of 
dm new people who were to occupy the land, and of 
dm new religion they would bring. This lady is said 

pi I very likely the occasion already noted when the 1 latelnluas 

d y U ^° ^ ie supposing it to be invaded. 

' pp. 422-4, of this volume; Torquemada , tom. i., p. 213. 
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to have been the first Mexican to receive the rites 0 f 
Christian baptism, and the priests took pains to seiuj 
a duly authenticated account of her miraculous jv slll ,_ 
root-ion to Spain. The intimate connection of tr } ( j 
tale with the volitions prejudices of the invaders' 
renders it unnecessary to seek oven a foundation in 
truth for the report. Sahayun also speaks of a 
resurrected woman who predicted the fall of q ie 
empire, lively twenty -otic years thereafter and |, oar _ 
iny a son. llotuiini attributes this return from fj„, 
dead to a sister of the kiny of Michoacnn at a miii-h 
later date, while the Spaniards weir: hesieyiny .'dev- 
ice. 4 * In loUi), as several authors say, 44 the wains 
of the lake became violently ayitated, without wind, 
earthquake, . or other natural cause, and in conse- 
quence the city was inundated. The lislinniicn of 
the lake cauyht a Jaryo bird like a crane, weaiinya 
round transparent crown, t-hroiiyh whieli Moiitc/iiia,-i 
saw the stars, thouyh it was in the daytime, and ahn 
many people that approached in squadrons, atiiivd 
like warriors, and set an in, y half men, half deer. The 
bird <lisap]ieared beibre the sorcerers could s.-nis- 
factorily interpret this stranye tbiny. .Double Imda'd 
and double-beaded men also were seen, and on 1 >eliiy 
brought beibre the kiny suddenly disappeared : and 
tin' same happened with men who bad no buyers and 
toes. In loll armed men were set'll tiyhtiny m t!»' 
air; and a bird appeared whose head seemed bemau : 
and a Jaryo stone ]»illar tell near the temple of Ihni- 
zilopoehtii, no one knowiny whence it came. •' I1 
earthquake and a deluye at Tusapan. are jv| >< uied . 
at Tecualoia a most ferocious and liorrilde bea-t- 
captured; a female voice was several times heart |;| - 
wailiny the fate of her children. At lkise;-.i 1 
hriylit liyht and a cloud of dust arisiny h'oin ^ 
summit of Mount Matlalcueje to the very Jhm • 

4:5 (‘Javigeru throws discredit on lioUiriuihs version; I * ,!tu -1 
fed i m pi ii-it fail!) it) that <>f ( *la\ igno. 

41 Torquentadn. says in MM. 
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(MUS0<i the people to fear the end of the world was 
(oinimi'. The sorcerers of Cuetlaehtlan also saw 
1 1 i.‘i 1 1 v wonderful visions; hut among the peoples out- 
sl \lo'of Auahuac the fearful phenomoiia and the pre- 
dated coming of a foreign .people wore less terrific 
than fo the A /tecs, for with their terror was mingled 
hope of relief from the Aztec yoke. A wild hare 
invaded Nezahualpilli’s garden, hut the king would 
not allow the animal to he killed, for in the same 
manner, lie said, would a strange people; presently 
invade his country. Tezozomoc and Duran give a 
long and detailed account of "Montezuma’s sufferings. 
It seems that he was not content with his own 
dreams and omens, but instructed his subjects to re- 
port- to him all their visions; at last lie was so dis- 
tracted that he determined to hide himself from im- 
pending’ calamities in a cave, hut was prevented from 
such a course by a series of supernatural events more 
absurd, if possible, than those that have been nar- 
rated. .Herrera tolls us that Montezuma- had in his 
possession a box washed on the eastern shore con- 
taining wearing-apparel and a sword of a style un- 
known to the natives . 45 

In the meantime military operations had not been 
suspended, for the auger of the gods could only he 
averted by sacrifice, and victims could only he ob- 
tained by war; hut the details of these campaigns 
and their order are nowhere definitely recorded. It 
is stated, however, that in Jail, the ( hot lachtecas, 
encouraged hy the visions of their magicians, and hy 
the troubles that had fallen upon Analmac, refused 
"fonly to pay their tributes, and yet- remained un- 

evil omens, see T.rtUJxorh ifl, pp. 273—^; Vri/fta. tom. ii>., 
TartpicmatUt, loin, i., pp. i?l 1-1-1, ['lariarru, D/m. i ; . ?T* 

1 (-t(t)irrrl , Tt'ah'o, pt ii., pp. 4*2-5, 1 1?<> ; / r;.tr.<ninn\ m I\tn<js~ 
voi. ix pp. J77-S, is;^-s>; Cudrx Till, lun)., in \«»I. ,r,i ; 

,V/V; w - ^ e( * ’ lii»- ii., cap. viii., ix. ; llnrssrur, }h\L, 0>m. i i i - , 1'P* 

1 ; 11 ; Acosta, Ilist. de las Yud., j>p. 510 - 14 : ''nmaiyn, in Xoarr/lrs An- 
tom. xciw, pp. 130-40: Duran, M S. , torn, ii., <*ap. Uiii. , Ixvi-ix. 

~ //0 D tom. ii., lib. viii., pp. ‘270-1: Buturini, CitMluyo, pp. 
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punished. 46 In the same or following’ year, the < 
chiquel records note the arrival of a numerous 
embassy of the Yaqui, or Mexicans, at their court.. 
Nothing whatever is said of the object of this njis. 
sion, or its results; but the Abbe Pmassour has u„ 
doubt that the object sought was information respect- 
ing the actions of the Spaniards on the coast of ( 
tral America. 17 Although Nezalmalpilli seems to 
have lost most of his interest in political attains and 
to have contented himself with simply awakum 
future developments, no superstitious terror in Mont,.:, 
zuma’s breast could overcome his ruling passion, am- 
bition; and according to the authorities he was 
inclined to take advantage of his colleague’s listW- 
ness for his own aggrandizement. lxtlilxodiitl 
relates an act of treachery against the Tezniran 
monarch, which, in view of the author’s well know n 
prejudice against Montezuma, may be received with 
much doubt; according to this author, the Mexican 
king represented to Nczahualpilli that the anger of the 
gods was caused to some extent by the failure to offer 
captives from Tlaseala, and the substitution of sictans 
from distant provinces obtained not in holy kittle 
hut in a mere attempt to extend the imperial domain, 
lie proposed a joint campaign against Tlaseala: N */a- 
hualpilli consented, saying that his inactior. had imt 
been the result of cowardice, hut he had ••eased to 
tight simply because the year of 1 A cat-1 was near 
at hand when the empire must fall. Ho sent an 
army under his two sons, but Montezuma bad secret h 
notified the Tlasealtecs that the Acolhua s nmtiu’ 
was not the capture of victims, but the cnm|imh 
the republic, promising to take no part, himscll in 1 
battle. The Tlasealtecs were very angry and j r 
A ztec army stood calmly by and saw the .Ac 
forces led into ambush and massacred. 1 ho v ' 10 " 

46 Tor q armada, tom. i., p. 2J4; Vcytia , tom. V\i., p. 

Tv.at.ru , pt ii., p. 42. . , 

41 lit. si. Nat. Civ. f tom. iii., pp. 442-7, reference to M r »’ 

Atitlan. 
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m arch of Nezahualpilli’s army had been marked by 
tjic occurrence of many omens of evil. Immediately 
on bis return Montezuma openly proclaimed his oppo- 
sition to his colleague and ordered a suspension of all 
Tczcucan tributes from the cities about the lake. 
While there are reasons to doubt this act of treachery 
and the openness of his opposition to Nczahualpilli, 
it is evident. that the two kings regarded each other 
I tom this time as enemies. 4S 

In 1512, with great festivities and the sacrifice of 
twelve thousand captives - taken it is said in a war 
against the revolting Mizt.ee province of Tlachqui- 
aiiheo— -was dedicated a new sacrificial stone. It was 
only after a long soared that a suitable stone was 
found near ( 'oyuhuacan, and after it was formed and 
sculptured with the fitting devices, notwithstanding 
the honors paid it on the way to the capital, it broke 
through one of the causeways and carried with itself 
to Ihe bottom of the lake the high-priest and many of 
his attendants. It was afterwards recovered and 
placed in its appointed place. Tozozomoe and others 
tell many marvelous tales of this stone, how it spoke 
frequently on the way, and how after sinking it found 
its way hack to its original location. Tozozomoe also 
states that in connection with the ceremonies at this 
time Montezuma publicly proclaimed himself Zema- 
nalmaca Tlatoani. equivalent to ‘emperor of the 
world.’* 

Muring the next few years M ontevAinva seems to 
Vw\ hvWv',\r\\\\\v\V \sy 'W'v'bvo.wV exyVwVs vw Nv.wVV- Oy 
defy the predictions of ids magicians and Vo shake off 
his own superstitions fears. \ n 1 a 1 2. according to 1 "> - 
quemada, the Xuchi tepees and lcpactepocs were sub- 
jugated; in 1518, the Yopitzincas, wlm had attempted 
the destruction of the Mexican garrison at ..uo.c 


I'j'Wtxor.hitl up. 280-1 . . 1S , t 'hi t'i ({I'i'o. tom. 

■ IrzuzwHm , m huiosboroitgh, vol. IT- ]■’ "• 'Eg , ; jj 
V- 2#»; Torqucmatl«; tom. i., PV . 21 M- j """"g HR a . 

VpO ltmsxe.nr. Hint., tom. iii., pp. 418-o0; H< > " 1 1 1 ■ ' .. ’.(.>.3 

v,| i.; Acosta, Hist, i/c las YiaL, p. 511; Vctuncvrt, h»l,o, J.t »•, 1 1 • 
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pec, were defeated; in 1 514 , the city of Quetzalnpan 
in Cuextlan was taken with many captives, although 
at the cost of several Aztec leaders of high rank ; and 
in 1515 took place the conquest of (JihuapoTmalovnn 
and Chiexcoinaixtlahuacan, including tl>e siege of the 
strongholds of Quetzal topee, Totoltepce and Iztactla- 
locan, narrated at considerable length by Duran, who 
represents this war as having been caused by tin* 
refusal of the inhabitants to furnish a peculiar kind 
of sand needed by the Mexican lapidaries in polish- 
ing precious stones. 50 Torqueinada and Ortega relate 
that an expedition was at about this time sent south, 
ward to Honduras, Vera Paz, and Nicaragua, all of 
which were subjected to the Mexican power, the two 
former without much opposition, the hitler only alter 
a hard battle, a defeat, and subsequent treachery on 
the part of the Aztecs. 51 There is every reason to 
believe that this report is unfounded, and that the 
countries south of the isthmus, save perhaps Soeo- 
nusco, were never conquered by the Mexicans. I 
need not enter into any discussion hero respecting tin* 
limits of the Aztec empire; since the annals recorded 
in the preceding pages, with a resume of the subject 
in a preceding volume, 52 are sufficient. In general 
terms the empire extended from the valley of Mexico 
westward only to the adjoining province of Mathih- 
zinco, Miehoacan having always retained her inde- 
pendence; north-westward only a few leagues beyond 
the limits of the valley; in the north-east, east, and 


50 lft is impossible hero to distinguish between references to Tululcpev 
in Oajaea, mid Tototepee, or Totohrpee, north-east of Mexico. Tin 1 (,,n/ 
Tf'll. Jinn ., iri Ki nifsljnrumffi , vol. v. , p. lot, mentions in 1512 t lie eou«pie-*t 
of (^lmnichintcpcc. and Nopala, toward.-. Tototepee, ami also that the loin s 
in that year throw out smoke which reached the skies. The same ii n r 
ity records the conquest of Tutulepee on tin? Pacific, and an ear -I liquake m 
1513; the conquest of llayocin;;o in 1 5 1 4, and that, of Itzlaqiieihdoea m 
loin. See l.riULi'nrhitl , pp. 278 -SO, 283-4. This writer also mentions hi** 
wars of M iet lan/ineo and Xaltaiampii/eo as unions ill f last, wa^ed. 

A zt.ee monarehs. I inrun, MS., tom. ii., cap. lvi. (Kuviqrro, tom 
203 4; 1 tom. iii., pp. 350-f>0; Torqncniudtt, tom. k, pp. ~i4A>; 
crrf s Tcalru, }it. ii., p, 4*2. 

51 Ton/ticutudu . tom. i., pp. 218-10; VnjLia , tom. iii., pp. 31)1-3. 

Vol. ii., pp. 03 -5. 
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south-east it embraced the whole country to the gulf 
coast from the Rio Panuco in the north to the Rio 
Alvarado in the south, excepting the small territory of 
Tlascala; iu the south-west and south it reached the 
Paeitic coast, along' which it extended from Zaeatollan 
to Tututepec; and it also included some towns and 
ourrisons in Soconusco, and on the frontiers of Chia- 
pas. Or, according 1 to modern political geography, 
the empire embraced the states of Mexico, Puebla, 
Vera Cruz, Ouerrero, and western Oajaea, with small 
portions of Tamaulipas, San Luis Potosi, Queretaro, 
and Chiapas. The whole of Oajaea, including Te- 
huantepec, was at one time subjected, but the Zapo- 
tecs regained their independence, as wo have seen, 
before Montezuma’s reign. Beyond, these limits 
doubtless many raids were made, and towns, with 
small sections of territory, were reduced momentarily 
to Mexican provinces; hence the varying statements 
of different authors on this subject . 63 

The appearance of the Spaniards on the distant 
American coasts, the predictions of disaster which all 
the soothsayers agreed in deriving from constantly 
recurring omens, the approaching subjugation of his 
people to a race of foreigners in which Nezalmalpilli 
firmly believed, and above all the haughty and 
treacherous manner and deeds of Montezuma, who 
new made no secret of his intention to make himself 
supreme monarch of the empire, had a most depres- 
sing effect, on the Tezcuean king, ile retired with 

f ' : ' Lvtlilxoehit.1, p. 280. given the southern boundaries as Hiiiinolan, 
A<*;t Ja n , \ era Haz, am] Nicaragua; the northern as the < i u ft of California 
' l 1,1 ^ IVumeo; makes the em pi recover all the aneient Toiler territory, ainl 
PU’-.d-UM-tiy includes besides the north-western stales, those of Ta’ aseo 
iBhl, { , ua! emala. Herrera, dee. ii., lib. vii., rap. \iii; lib. i\., eap. i. ; agrees 
vita the limits l have giveu, and shows that (ioazaeualeo and - I'akasco 
h (, '< r ln>lnnged to flu* empire. Azters never subdued (In* region about 
-naUras. Arhyjui , ("hr on. Zonr tiros, [t. il rhnigero, tom. iv., }»{>. 21)7-0, 
'V s Unit the empire stretched on the l'aciiie from Soroniwo to Toiima; 
' *11 hiapas was only hehl by a few garrisons on 1 1 it' Irmitier; that the 
iho< nipo of Tollan was the north-western limit; Tusapan the north-eastern, 

' <l,n,,> o and the Huastees never having been subdued; (joazacouleo was the 
^•wtli-eastern bound. 
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his favorite wife and a few attendants to the palace 
of Tezcoeingo, announcing his intention of spending 
his remaining days in retirement, but six months 
later lie returned to Tezcuco, retired to his most 
private apartments, and refused to see visitors 
Some time afterwards, when his family insisted on 
being' admitted to his presence, his death was an- 
nounced to them, having been concealed for some 
time by the attendants acting under his orders. Tin; 
peculiar circumstances of his decease caused the in- 
vention of the popular tale, according to which he 
had not died hut had gone to the ancient Ama<|m;- 
rnecan, the home of his Chichimec ancestors. His 
death occurred in 151 5. 51 

For some unknown reason Nozahualpilli had not 
named his successor on the throne, and the choice 
thus devolved upon the royal council in conjuncl ion 
with the kings of Mexico and Tlaeopan. , So far as 
can he determined from conflicting accounts the sons 
of the deceased monarch and heirs to the throne were 
as follows in the order of their age: -Tetlahue!Hiet<|ui- 
zitzin, Cacama, Colmanaeoch, and Jxtlilxochit !. The 
eldest son was deemed incompetent to rule the king- 
dom, Oaeama was chosen by the council, and the 
choice warmly approved by Montezuma, who was 
Oaca ma’s uncle. When the decision was anm un<vd 
to the other brothers, Cohuanaeoeh approved it, hut 
Ixtlilxoehitl protested against the choice of < acama, 
insisting that 1 1 is oldest brother should be proclaimed 
kiny. Something 1ms already been said about this 
prince’s fiery temper in early years, 153 and age sectm 
to have bad no effect in calming bis violent characicr. 
lint on this occasion be seems to have been actuated 
not only by bis own ambition to reign or to control 

W On see: —7 'orr/iianrtrla, tom. i., l>|». 1,: ['' ' 

tlilxorhi.t' , pp. 2S2, OSS, 410; ftnoisrur, loin. iii., pp. iwJ-o; 

MS., tom. ii., cap. lxiv.; tom. pp. JSM-4; Clariaa'O, :-.iv 

21)4-5; T('zor:omfn\ in Kinf/shorout/h, vol. ix., pj>. 178 4). Several ; 
make the data 1510; Duran, says ten years before the coming of the • ]’ iU 
iavds, or in 1500. 

^ See p. 451 of this volume. 
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the reigning monarch, but by patriotic motives and a 
desire for his country’s freedom. He denounced, 
probably not without reason, the council as acting 
wholly in the interests of the treacherous Montezuma, 
who had insulted his father, and aspired to the impe- 
rial power; and lie regarded Cacama. as a mere man 
of wax to be molded at will by the crafty monarch of 
the Mexicans. The details of the quarrel are given 
at considerable length by the authorities, but are 
hardly worth reproducing here; the trouble seems to 
have lasted, if the chronology of the records may be 
credited, two years, much of which time was passed 
by Cacama at Mexico with his uncle. At last, how- 
ever, finding his efforts unavailing, I xtlilxochitl left 
Tozeiteo with his partisans and went to the province 
of Meztitlan with the intention of exciting a revolt in 
his own behalf, while (■ucamain la 17 proceeded to 
his capital to receive the crown of his lather. 5 ' 5 

I xtlilxochitl was in a high degree successful in the 
northern provinces, whose inhabitants were almost 
unanimous in their approval of his opposition to 
Montezuma, and gladly ranged themselves under his 
banners. M arching* south \vard from Meztitlan at the 
head of a hundred thousand men, he was received as 

^ I xtlilxochitl, pp. 282-3,410, and Torquemada, tom. i . , p. 221, are. the 
chief authorities on the succession of Cacama. The former records a re 
port, which he doubts, that Xezahualpilh before his death indicated as his 
successor a younger son, Yniuntzin. He implies that, < aeama was an ille- 
gitimate son and laid no claim to the throne, hut was forced on the Acolhua 
nobles against their will 1 » y Montezuma. Torquemada, on the other hand, 
makes < 'iicainn, the oldest son and legitimate heir, not mentioning the ex- 
istence of Tet lahuehuetqiiizitxin, and does not imply that Monte/uma 
had any undue; influence m the ehoiee of a new king. Ihiran, MS., tom. 

1 1 . , <:* j,. Ixiv., and Tezozomoe, in Kintfshomtajh, \oI. i\., p. 1 7U, give an 
entirely different version of the matter. They say that. the Aeolhna lords 
M"iv summoned to Mexico and invited 1>V Montezuma to select 1 Ik ■ r new 
hutg. When they lold him there were live competent sons only two of 
mImko mimes, ( -oliifunncoch and Ixtlilxoehitl, are identical with those 
by other authorities he advised the election of t^uetzalnevoyatl, 
Aim was therefore elected and proved a faithtul subject of tlie .Mexican 
“ !n g. ]{ 0 only lived a few days, however, and was .succeeded hy his 

mother Tlahuiioltzin, and he, after a few year**, by ( 'obuauaeoch, during 
v-hose reign the Spaniards arrived. See. also, IJrassntr, Hat., tom. iv., 
i’]h l-t-‘M; Vcylia , tom. iii., pp. 307-0; Chtrincro, tom. i., pp. *207-0; Ve~ 
'•Hcvrlj Teat.ro, pt ii., pp. 43-4; Herrera , dee. iii., lih. i., cap. i. 
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king 1 in Tepcpulco and other towns until he reached 
Otonipan, where lie met considerable resistance, but 
at last entered the city and made it thereafter hj s 
capital. He also took possession of all the northern 
towns, such as Acohuan, Chiuhuauhtlan, Zumpango, 
and lluelmetoca. r fhe news of his proceedings m 
the north reached Tezcuco just after the coronation 
ceremonies of Cacama, or, as some sav, during their 
continuance. Montezuma seems to have made one 
eifort to «] iK'll this northern revolt and to have sent 
one of his bravest generals against Ixtlilxochitl, hut 
this general, Xochitl, was defeated, captured, and 
burned alive by the fiery (Ihichimec prince; no 
farther attack was made by the Mexican king. Dur- 
ing the course of this year, 1517, the Totonacs secretly 
gave in their allegiance to Ixtlilxochitl, and of course 
Tlaseala, the inveterate foe of Mexico, supported his 
cause. Montezuma’s failure to renew his efforts 
against the rebel, and the increasing spirit, of revolt, 
among the Aztec provinces are in great measure ac- 
counted for, when it is remembered that at this time 
the Spaniards, under Hernandez do- Cordova, again 
appeared on the coast of Yucatan and Tabasco/" and 
the exaggerated reports of their appearance and 
deeds served to cause a renewal of the old terror in 
Mexico, and a corresponding hope, not altogether mi 
mingled with fear, in the oppressed provinces. < a 
cama, either influenced by the same fears, or more 
probably encouraged to yield to his own kindly feel- 
ings towards his brother by .Montezuma’s failure ty 
proceed against I xflil.xochit], sent an embassy loins 
brother, who, from his now headquarters at < >t<>m|>an. 
had shown no intention of marching against d o/.< nco, 
proposing an amicable settlement of their dillicuhics. 
Ixtlilxochitl replied that he had none but the kindest 


5 7 On fin* yovagd of (Virdovn, w;c»: Tory armada, font, i-; Pi’- 
Coffoll '«/<,, Hist. Yuc., pp. 3-S; Peter Martyr , doth iv., 1H». i-ii- ; 7 ' ‘ ! i ^ 
ii. } 111), ii., <•;*]>. xvii.; Hemal Itiaz, llist, Conq., foi. !-•»; ,s {' !> > ' 
Yucatan , vol. i., pp. 4!) -5*2; PrcseotVa Mcj\, vol. i., pp- * 222 - 1 ; 

Hist. Jad.. foi. 00 - 1 . 
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feelings towards his brother and the kingdom of 
Acolhuaean, hut renewed his denunciations of Monte- 
zuma, and his warnings against that monarch’s am- 
bitious designs. A division of the kingdom was 
finally decided upon, J xtlilxochitl retaining the sov- 
ereign power in the northern provinces, ( acama 
retaining his throne at Tezcuco and his place in the 
Aztec alliance, and (Johunnaeoch receiving a large 
amount of revenue for his constant support of the 
king. I xtlilxochitl faithfully observed the terms of 
the treaty, but retained all his enmity against the 
Mexicans; he had an opportunity to strike a, deci- 
sive blow against the hated power a little later as 
an ally of the Spaniards /' 8 

Yet wars were still waged by the allied kings as 
before, for the only hope of averting impending dis- 
aster was by drenching with human blood the altars 
of the gods. Several campaigns are recorded as 
having yielded captives in considerable numbers, but 
no details are given. Battles against the Tlasealtecs 
were eontinued down to the very last; the Mexicans 
lighting generally as allies of the Huexotzincas. In 
one of these battles the I Luexotzinea chief Tlachpan- 
<|uizi|iii by a valiant feat of arms obtained pardon, 
for serious crimes which he had committed, and great 
rewards besides. He captured the famous Tlascal- 
toe warrior Tlalhu i< •ol and brought him to Mexico. 
But the honor of his capture was all that Montezuma 
desired; for lie immediately offered Tlalhuieol his 
lrcedom, which was refused. The Tlasrnlt.ee was 
then put in command of a .Mexican army and sent 
against the Tarasros, whom lie defeated, taking their 
stronghold of Tangimaroa, or Tlaximaloyaii, and sub- 
'hiing many towns on his way. lie returned laden 
with spoils to Mexico, was entreated to accept the 
I'crinanent position of Commander-iu-chic! oi the 

° f hi TxtTiKoehHTfl revolt ami the treaty with ^aeama, 1 

!ii - !>]>■ oM-7r»; Clrn/f/iTo, to m. i., pi». IhUh-ftri; '/hry/emm/o. tom. i., 

; linivscttr. Hist tom. iv., L?i -3, .‘10-7; Y<i>nu:rrt y Tcttlvo, 
|,{ "■» P- ‘hi; Ixtlilxochit /, pp. £S;M. 
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Aztec armies, or at least to accept his release and 
return to his country; but the brave Tlalhuiml 
deemed it a dishonor to return or even to live aft,.,, 
his capture, and earnestly entreated the privilege of 
dying like other prisoners of rank on the gladiatorial 
stone. His request was sorrowfully granted, eight of 
A.nahuac’s best warriors fell before him in the con- 
flict, but by the ninth he was subdued, and his heart, 
was offered as a pleasing sacrifice to the god of war. 1 ' 1 " 

In the same year, 1517, it is related that Monh-. 
ziinm in his zeal to appease the irate deities, ordered 
the grand temple of Huitzilopochtli to be covered 
from top to bottom with gold, precious stones, and 
rare feathers. 11 is Minister of .Finance, ordered to 
supply the cost of this extravagant act of piety hy 
iniposing a new tax on the people, objected and 
warned the tyrant that his subjects would endure no 
increase of taxation. His objections were removed 
by putting him to death, hut we hear nothing farther 
of the golden covering. 60 The following year, or 
1418, took place at Mexico the last of the long 
series of sacrificial immolations on a large scale, at 
the dedication of tin: temple of Coatlan, on which 
occasion were sacrificed the captives that the last 
campaigns had yielded. 61 .But almost before the 
groans of the dying victims had died away 'here 
came to the ears of the Aztec sovereign the startling 
tidings that the eastern strangers had. again made 
their appearance, this time on the Totonae coasts ot 
his own empire. Juan de (Irijalva and his com- 
panions had followed the gulf coast northward, and 
readied the spot where now stands the city of \ era 
Cruz. 62 

59 ( \tttwr</o, in Novrclh'it A tuarfrs, font, xrviii., pp. 189-01; Tr:itiynx>‘\ 
in K\- ■'* r> »/y , c vol. ix., pp. 17 *2-5; Torqurmtula. tom* p{>- “ () ^ 

228; Hrasscnr, ifist., tom. ivc, pp. 23-7; Clarifjc.ro , tom. i., pp. 

Vcf/ticf y tom. iii. , pp. 32o, 328-31, 375-0; Vrfaucrrt, Tctf/ro, pt i>- l l l ■ 
45-0. 

f,(l Codex Chitmdp ., in Brn.wur, Hint. , tom. iii., pp. 34 0. ^ 

61 Torqucmada, tom. i., p. 228; Veytin, tom. iii., pp. 370-7; T ctauaf . 
Tfa f .ro , pt ii., p. 40. ; 

02 Oft Grijalva's voyago, see:- Diaz, Ilincrario, in Icazbalcda , * 
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All Aztec officials in the coast provinces had strict 
orders to keep a constant look-out for the eastern 
.strangers, and in case of their arrival to treat them 
kindly, hilt by pretence of traffic and by every pos- 
sible means to ascertain who they were, whence they 
came, and the nature of their designs. I n accordance 
with these orders Pinotl the Aztec governor of (Juet- 
lachtlan and his Mexican subordinates were foremost 
a.mong' the visitors to the wonderful ships of ( Jrijalva; 
painting's were quickly but carefully prepared of the 
strangers, their ships, their weapons, and of every 
strange thing observed, and with the startling nows 
and the pictured records the royal officials hastened 
to Mexico and communicated their information to 
Montezuma. The king, concealing as well as possible 
* his anxiety and forbidding the messengers to make 
the news public, immediately assembled his royal 
colleagues and his council of state, laid the matter 
before them and asked their advice. The opinion 
was unanimous that the strangers were the children 
of Quetzal coatl, returning in fulfillment of the ancient 
prophecies, and that they should he kindly received, 
as the only means of conciliating the good will of the 
numerous followers of the ancient prophet. An em- 
bassy was sent with rich presents to the coast, hut 
they were too late; the Spaniards had departed, with 
a promise, however, of returning at an early date. 

The events that followed down to the fulfillment of 
that promise by the arrival of Mernan Cortes in la 19 
are not very definitely recorded, hut these months 
firmed a period of the greatest anxiety on the part of 
the Aztec rulers and of mingled dread and hope for 
their numerous enemies. Interest in the one absorb- 
hig topic caused all else to he forgotten ; there was 
no thought of conquest, of revolt, of tributes; even 
die bloody rites of Tluitzilopochtli were much negloct- 

<"">■ C .]>]). 2S1-307; Bernal Diaz, Hi.il. Cam/., M. C.-U; Peter 
Wi‘ ^ e< ** * v -’ iii-iv. ; Nararretc , Col. dc Vuhjrs, tom.* iii., pp. 

: ["‘inem, Com/. Mac., fol. 811, flfiS; Herrera , tier, ii., HR iie, cap. 

1 "•'•mmeulii, tom. i., pp. 351-8; Prescott's Mrs., vol. i., pp. 224-8. 
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ed and the star of the peaceful Quetzalcoatl and |,j s 
sect was in the ascendant. Prophets and old ii t ,-h 
throughout the country were closely questioned ro- 
spec tiny their knowledge of the old traditions; ,,| ( | 
paintings and records wei'o taken from every archive 
vnd carefully compared with those relating to the 
new-comers; the loss of the precious document* 
burned hy Itzcoatl was now seriously felt; tin.; e'!a\s, 
heads and other trinkets obtained from the Spaniard* 
and oven carefully treasured fragments of ship biscuit 
were formally deposited with all the old Tolt.ee cere- 
monies in the temple of Quetzalcoatl. Many fictitious 
paintings were palmed off on the credulous Monte- 
zuma as ancient records in which the children of 
Quetzalcoatl were pictured in an amusing variotv of 
absurd forms, but some of the documents agreed \erv ' 
closely with the late paintings of .Montezuma’s agents, 
showing that others had bethought them to represent, 
on paper lirijulva’s company or some preceding hand 
of , Spaniards. " ;t 

.At last the presence of ( ortes on the southern 
coasts, and his progress towards the Aztec posse- 
sions, was announced, and an embassy ’was dispatched 
to await, bis arrival, and to receive him with every 
attention and with the richest gifts the empire' could 
alford. Subsequent events belong to the history oi 
the; ( onquest, and muse he narrated in another work; 
(he remaining chapters of this volume being required 
for such fragments as have been preserved respecting 
the aboriginal history of other nations and tribes out- 
side the central plateaux of Mexico. 

1 (dose the chapter and the annals of the Aztec pe- 
riod, with a brief glance at the general condition "i 
affairs in and about Amlhuac in 151!), and the most 
extraordinary combination of circumstances that untile 

r ’ 3 Tnnjuetnttflv, h»in. i., j>j>. .°>7S l >0: Arista. Hint. ae las YmL, pp- 
Yryfin % tom. iii., pp. *i77~S ; Darau, MS., loin, i i . , rap. l v ‘ x • 

i/ior 9 in Knujshurourjh, vol. ix., pp. ItfD-'.H; Herrera, <lo‘. ii.. ;,;l !l “ 
rap. ix. 
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It possible for Herman Cortes to overthrow with a 
handful of Spanish soldiers a mighty aboriginal em- 
pire. The power known as Aztec, since the formation 
„L' the tri -partite alliance not quite a century before 
under the Acolhua, Mexican, and Tepanec kings, had 
gradually extended its iron grasp from its centre about 
the lakes to the shores oi either ocean; and this it 
had accomplished wholly by the force of arms, re 
reiving no voluntary allegiance. Overburdened by 
taxation; oppressed and insulted by royal governors, 
Aztec tribute-gatherers, and the traveling armies of 
Tlatelulea merchants; constantly attacked on frivo- 
lous pretexts by blood-thirsty hordes who ravaged 
their fields and carried away the ilower of their 
population to perish on the Mexican altars; the in- 
habitants of each province subjected to this degrad- 
ing bondage entertained towards the central govern- 
ment of the tyrants on the lakes feelings of tho 
bitterest hatred and hostility, only awaiting an op- 
portunity to free themselves, or at least to annihilate 
their oppressors. Such was the condition of affairs 
and the state of feeling abroad; at home the situ- 
ation was most critical. The alliance which had been 
the strongest element of the Aztec power was now 
practically broken up; the ambitious schemes of Mon- 
tezuma had alienated Ids firmest ally, and the stronger 
part of the Acolhua force was now openly arrayed 
against him under Ixtlilxoehitl at Otonipan, leagued 
with the Tlasealtcc leaders for the overthrow of the 
Mexican power. It is probable that tho coming of 
the Spaniards retarded rather than precipitated the 
united attack of the Acolhuas and the outside prov- 
inces on Montezuma. But again, to meet the gath- 
udiig storm, the Mexican king could no longer count 
°n the undivided support of Ids own people; he had 
alienated the merchants, who no longer, as in tho 
early days, did faithful duty as spies, nor toiled to 
unrieli a government from which they could expect 
Iu > rewards; the lower classes no longer deemed their 

Voi.. V, 3i 
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own interests identical with those of their sovereign 
Last but far from least among the elements of 2j)~ 
proachiug ruin was the religious sentiment of th<* 
country. The reader lias followed the hitter con- 
tentions of earlier times in Tollan and Culluiaeaii 
between the rival sects of Quetzalcoat! and Tuzcatli- 
poea. With the growth of the Mexican influence 
the bloody rito,s of the latter sect had prevailed under 
the auspices of the god ITuitzilcpoclitli, and the 
worsliip of the gentler Quetzalcoatl, though still oh. 
served in many provinces and many temples, ] t ;u| 
wit!) its priests been forced to occupy a secondary 
position. J.>ut the people were filled with terror or 
the horrible extent to which the latter kind's lmd car- 
ried the immolation of liumiui victims; they were 
sick of blood, and of the divinities that thirsted for 
it; a. re-action was experienced in favor of the rival 
deities and priesthood. And now, just, as the op- 
pressed subjects of ecclesiastical tyranny were learn- 
ing- to remember with regret the peaceful teachings 
of the Plumed Serpent, and to look to that god for 
relied* from their woes, their prayers were answered, 
Quetzal eoatls prediet ions were apparently fulfilled, 
and li is promised children made their appearance on 
the eastern ocean. The arrival of* (fortes at this par- 
ticular juncture was in one sense most mnivelous; 
but in bis subsequent success there is lirtle to Ik? 
wondered at; nor is it strange that the deluded 
.Valinas permitted themselves to be subjected to a 
prieslly tyranny a. thousand times more oppressive 
and destructive than any to which they were sul>- 
iected even under Aztec; rule. 
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IIJ STORY OR TIIK EASTERN PLATEAU, MIOHOACAN, AND 

OAJACA. 

Early History of the Eastern Pi.ateaf- -The < TncruMix'-ToLTKrs 
-AlMMVAL ok TIIK TKO-ClIK'lll.MMrs IN ANA]!!’ \F TlIFV CONQUER 
AND SETTLE TIIK KVSTERN PlATEAF-- ■( 'iVIL Wars — -MlSOELLA- 
nfofs Events Wars retwefn Tl\sfala and the Nations of 
Anahdao Duma History of Mkmioafan Wnrs retw een Wa- 

NAOACKS AND TAKASFOS EoFNDINO OF TziNTZl Nn\N- MKTA- 
MOKPHOSIS OF TILE Tarasfo Pill NCOS KM’Ii’OACHM TINTS OF THE 

Wan afafes-^Thk Kino of the Isles - - Mi rdiir or Pawacfme 
AND WaREANI UlUONS OF < T : R AT A M E, TaKIACI 111, TaNHAXOAN 
1., Zi/.iz Pan daff auk, Zwanoa, and Taxuaxuvn IL orioin 
of the s and Zapotfcs— W ixrpFcooirA - Holers of (Ja- 

d At 1 a -The II oaves and Mums - Later Kinds and History 
of Oajaoa — Wars with Miaho. 

Although all that is known of the history of the 
eastern plateau prior to the fall of the Toltee empire 
has been already told, it will be well to briefly review 
the events of that period before referring to the Fhi- 
eliiinoe occupation of the region under consideration. 

The earliest inhabitants of the plateau of whom we 
have any definite knowledge were the Ohnecs, one of 
the oldest of the Naluia nations, who appear to have 
settled the country about Puebla and ( ■holula with 
the permission of the Quinames, or giants, the origi- 
nal possessors, and to have been so badly treated by 
them that at length, by a stratagem, they slow their 
oppressors and became sole masters of the country. 

(*83) 
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Next we hear of the erection of the great pyramid of 
Cholula by Xellma, an Olmec chief; then of the ad- 
vent and subsequent disappearance of Quetzalcoatl 
the culture hero and reformer, who is not to he con- 
founded with Coaeatl Quetzalcoatl, king of r J\,|] iUl 
and afterwards of Oliolula, who appeared on the scone 
at a much later period and was also a great reformer. 
After this, history is silent concerning the Ohuecs 
until the founding of the Tolteo empire, when we find 
them still flourishing on the eastern plateau with 
Cholula for their capital city. Then the king of (Ah 
huacan, Mixcohua, better known as Camaxtli, under 
which name he was subsequently apotheosized and 
worshiped on the plateau, directs a military expedi- 
tion towards ChaleJiiuhapan, afterwards Tlaseala, 
which seems to have been founded about this time. 
But the most notable event of this pre-Chiehimec 
history of the plateau, and the one which most ad- 
vanced its importance and prosperity, was the coming 
of Ceacatl Quetzalcoatl, son of Camaxtli, to Cholula, 
in <S!>d, after lie was forced from his throne at Tollan 
by the ambitious Tezcatlipoca, or lluemac. As lias 
been already stated, this event wms the beginning of 
a new and golden era in the eastern region, winch 
lasted, if we except the conquest and temporary sub- 
jection of Cholula. by lluemac, up to the thm- of the 
To! tee troubles, in w hich Cholula n.ml her .aster cities 
on the plateau doubtless shared, though to what ex- 
tent is not certain; at all events they were net. de- 
serted as the Tolt.ec cities in the valley are tradition- 
ally reported to have been at the time of the Chichi 
moo invasion. 

Brassed r has an account, drawn from one o i his 
manuscripts , 1 of the taking of Cholula shortly aluT 
the fall of the Toltec empire by a tribe which he calls 
the ( diichimec-Toltecs, and the subsequent sctlloim nt 
of the greater part of the plateau by this and othoi 
fierce bands, the original inhabitants being driven on 

1 Jfisloriu Tul /ecu, Peinturex et Annulets, en lasujnc siahnll, Mill. - ll 
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of the country. This relation is, however, of doubt- 
ful authenticity, and is, moreover, irreconcilable with 
other statements made by the same writer; 2 if seems, 
in short, to stand hy itself, as an episode recorded in 
u!10 obscure manuscript only, and having no connec- 
ti<>n whatever with the events that precede or follow 
it. The account relates that among the fierce hordes 
that contributed to the downfall of Tollan, was one 
which, from the fact of its settling in the mined cap- 
ital, and possibly founding a temporary power there, 
received the name of Chichimec-Toltec. After the 
death of Huemac III. this band left 'Pollan, under 
the leadership of Icxieolmatl, Quetzaltelmcyae, Toto- 
lohuit/il, and other chiefs, 8 and after ravaging the 
country about lake Tenoehtitlan, entered the moun- 
tains to the oast of the valley of Anahuac, and there 
wandered about for a number of years without mak- 
ing .any permanent settlement. \\ hen next heard of 
they were encamped near Cholula, (heir numbers 
greatly reduced by famine or pestilence, and in a very 
wretched condition. Weary of their wandering life 
and not strong enough to take forcible possession of 
one of the rieh provinces of the plateau, or even to 
forage fur their subsistence, they resolved to humble 
themselves before the princes of (holula, and implore 
their protection and assistance. Their small number 
and apparently broken spirit, caused their prayer to 
he granted with more readiness than they bad ex- 
pected, and the fierce warriors, who in former times 
had made the kings of Amihuac tremble upon their 
thrones, were now scornfully admitted into (liolula 
as men too weak to be feared and upon the footing of 
slaves and servants. But a few years of' rest and abun- 
danre roused the old spirit in the ( 1i irinmec- r l oltecs, 
<UI( I leade them burn to throw off their sell- imposed 
}oke T and. avenge the insults to which tiny were com 

Srp Itrussr.Kr, ///.x^., turn, ii., ]>p. 1 a 

■in U,i . Kn > f( S in Mourrflcs Aimalcs, tom. xr.viii., ]>. 1 .">(>, v.-ignelv mentions 
W n? . Um Sai(l to ll:lV0 made to (Miolula under pliii-l's In-arinpr sinni- 

d,ncs ^he above, but lie gives no details or dates. 
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stall tly subjected by their masters. To obtain this end 
they resorted to a very ingenious stratagem, suggested 
it is said, by their national god, Tezoatlipoca. A drp. 
utation waited ifpon the Tlaehiaeli and Aquiach, i| ;(J 
two chief princes of (.-holula, and begged ponnis.di,|| j 0 
give a, public, entertainment, the chiel’ feature of widr]) 
should be their national ballad and dance. her t] 1( . 
proper performance of this they must, however, ho 
supplied with their old weapons, which, since t lu-ir 
arrival in ( liolula, had been shut up in the city aisc- 
nal. Their petition was readily granted, great prepa- 
rations were made, and on the appointed day all tlio 
people assembled to witness the novel spectacle. The 
Tlachiaeh and Aquiach were ]»resent, surrounded by 
their suites and a vast, number of the nobility. The 
entertainment opened with certain comic representa- 
tions, whieli made the spectators roar with laughter, 
and excited them to drink freely and he merry. Then 
the < 'liichimec warriors dressed in full war costume and 
hearing their weapons in their hands, formed them- 
selves into a great- circle, with the tepouaztli player 
in the centre, and the solemn untnlc commenced. At 
first the music w.as low and sad, and the damvrs 
moved with slow and measured steps, hut gradually 
the pace grew faster, and the deep voices of <h; war- 
riors as they chanted their battle song iningkdAvitli 
the sound of tho tepouaztli. Higher and stili higher 
the shouts arose, accompanied now by terrible ges- 
tures and brandishing of weapons; more madly v«.-c 
the circle whirled, until it was impossible to distin- 
guish one form from another ; then, on a sudden, tno 
note of the tepouaztli changed and became lew and 
sad once more. This was the signal for the massacre, 
in .a moment the mock fury became a terrible nant}, 
as the ( diichimecs turned and fell upon the un. trim <* 
and half-drunk spectators. A dreadful slaughter'll 
sued, and the streets of the city ran red with human 
blood. The Tlachiaeh and Aquiach managed ^ 
escape, and took refuge with a few of their rtna.ro ^ 
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and friends within the walls of Yaneuitlalpan, which 
became for the time their residence. By night the 
( diirhimec-Toltecs were masters of t 'Imlula. The 
news of this victory soon attracted other savage 
j.iihes; the original inhabitants were driven from 
place to place, and at the end of a lew years, the 
entire country “from the; shores of the gulf of iMex- 
• u . u to the mountains which encircled the port of 
Acapulco,” had changed masters. 1 

With the arrival of the Teo~( hiehiinoes in Ana- 
huac, the history proper of the eastern plateau begins. 
This people, as has been said, was one of the invading 
bands that appear about the same time as the iNa- 
huatlaca tribes, with whom they are classed by some 
writers. According to ( ’am argo, the Tlasraltec his- 
torian, they were at < ’hicomoztoe in b Toehtli; thence 
they journeyed by way of Ama<|Uetepee ;md Tepenec 
to Tomallan, which they conquered ; then with great 
difficulty they fought their way through (.'ulhuaeun, 
passed into Toot la, ( 'ochoaleo, and so on to Teolmiz- 
nnhunc, where their march was opposed by (ffieen 
( Wtlieue, who, however, after a severe struggle 
was forced to come to terms. They next advanced 
to 1 lueypm litlan, and then to Tepozotlan, whore the 
principal chiefs received certain military honors and 
adopted new names. A Iter parsing with many halts 
through other provinces they dually arrived in the. 
vicinity of Tezcuco, in the year “ Tecpatl, where 
they were well received by the king, and assigned 
the plain of Boyauhtlan as a place of encampment/ 
V evtia states that a great number of the Teo-Chichi- 
niecs, who did not like to settle in a locality sur- 
rounded hy so many people, passed on into the 
country east of the Valley of Mexico, where they 
spread over Tlaseala, lluoxotzineo, and ( dholula, 0 

'■ ftv/.vsv'w, llisf., tom. ii., 

r, fB Nuurdlvs Annalrs , tom. xrviii., }>}>. lo-S-l), 

’ rujtui, tojii, ii., pp. ] 08 - 9 . 
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which were probably occupied at that time by the 
remnants of the ( Unices and Xicalancas, who ], U( ] 
formerly been subject to the Toltec empire. 

Notwithstanding the settlers at Poyauhtlnn mot 
with no opposition on their arrival, and even appear 
to have been well received, their presence soon be- 
came a source of great uneasiness to all the sur- 
rounding nations. At first they behaved themselves 
well enough, and as they gave no cause for complaint 
were left undisturbed in their new country for a 
number of years; but as time progressed, and their 
numbers increased, they began to encroach upon and 
ravage tbe adjoining territories. This led to reprisals 
and bloody encounters, until at length tbe evil grew 
to be unbearable, and was finally put an end to hy 
the famous battle: of 1 kyauhtlan, and tbe departure of 
the Teo-( hichimees to join tbeir countrymen upon the 
eastern plateau, in the year I ' 27 ' 2 . Their real reason 
for leaving the country was doubtless their weakened 
condition, for though tiny bad nominally won the 
battle of Poyauhtlnn, yet it bad been but a t .'ad mean 
victory for them, and they knew that another such 
engagement, must infallibly r<*sult in their aimiliila- 
tion. J5ut be this as it may, their god (.'amaxlli 
spoke opportunely through tbe mouth of bis priests, 
saying, “arise, depart from hence, for the ('awn of 
your greatness shall not break in this plan:, neither 
shall the sun of your splendor rise here.” But the 
strongest proof that tlm Too-( 'hichimees emigrated 
because tln-ir enemies were too strong for them, he;; 


in the tint that they found it necessary to as.< 
the king of Tczeuco for permission to leave the 
countrv, though (,'amargo gives as an excuse lor 


their submission that they wished to be able to 
call upon him for assistance, should they meet 
with reverses in their intended journey heyoml 
the mountains. The king of Tczeuco, doubt h .'S 
delighted to get rid of such troublesome neigh- 
bors, not only gave the desired permission, nut 
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a-ranted them safe conduct through his dominions 
and furnished them with trusty guides who were 
to conduct them by the safest passes to the sum- 
m it of the range, and thence to point them out 
their road toward the east. .No tune was lost in 
setting out, and soon tin; whole Too- ( ‘hichiinec na- 
tion was man;] ling eastward. Their guides led them 
to the peak, of Tlalooan, from which elevation they 
overlooked an immense extent of country. Behind 
them the Lake ot Mexico sparkled in the midst of 
the valley of Anahuae, before them lay the fertile 
provinces of Tlaseala, Huexotzineo, and ( 'holula. De- 
scending to the plain they gave vent to their joy in 
feasts and rejoicings, and offered thanks to their god 
(Jainaxtli, who had delivered them from their ene- 
mies and brought them into such a fair land. It is 
related, however, that the entire nation did not ascend 
the peak. A large party under the leadership of 
Chiinalcuixintecuhtli relinked to climb tin; great east- 
ern range, and proceeded northwards to Tulanciugo, 
Quauhchinanco, and other neighboring provinces 
which they found to be already colonized by Macui- 
laeatltecuhtli, a kinsman of (Jhimaleuixintoeuhtli, 
who welcomed the wanderers with every mark of 
friendshi]), and as an especial token of his iavor con- 
ferred wives upon their chiefs . 7 

Meantime the larger portion of the emigrants 
pressed forward into the eastern country. They seem 
to ha ve kept together until they reached a place called 
I’etliyacac," situated near Huexotzinco, where, they 
separated into several divisions, and dispersed in 
various directions. Most of the surrounding cities 
and provinces fell into their hands one alter another, 
and before long they had gained possession of the 

taniarffn, in N ouvclhs An it airs, tom. xrviii., pp. 142-7; 7 or y vrmarfa, 
J.!!! 1, HP- 2(>0- 1 ; Claiufjrro, torn, i., p. 154; J>ri(SMin\ tom . ii., pp. 

m>i (;o. J 1 

' s p<‘]l('(l IVtliyucatl 1)V ( lamiirgo. Tonjuonuuln. torn, l, p. says 
ku. a popamt iou took place previously at Tepapavecan. t’amar^o, ip 
‘Ourr.Un; Ann ales, tom. xeviii., p. 150. may possibly imply tltc same, out 
11 * 1H very confnfuwl n.iu 1 ‘ 
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best part of the country. Thus the province of 
Quauhquelchula was appropriated by Toquetzal and 
Yoliuadlatonao, and the town of (Joatepee was 
founded by Quetzal xiuhtli ; 9 another band went f 0 
Ahuayopan, where a bloody fray took place ;unow 
them, which caused a chief named fzeoluiatl to scji;^ 
rate from the rest and settle in Zacatlan. Totzitzj. 
mitl founded, or took possession of Totollan; Quaulit- 
zintecuhtli settled in Athnayoacan ; Cozcmpumh 
lTuehue esf ablished himself in the Teopan dishi'ct’ 
Tlotliteeuhtli went a little lower down; Tom pall a] mac 
settled in the (Jontlan district; (.'acamatecuhtli in the 
Xaltepotlapan district; Cal pan surrendered to Toltc- 
catltecuhtli ; Cimatecuhtli obtained Totoniihuaciui- 
Totomaloteeulitli gained possession of Tepeuca. 1 " 

Ifor several years tin* Teo-( ’hiehimecs continued to 
extend their settlements over the entire plateau. 
Some of the provinces yielded without a. stme'Cv 
others offered a desperate resistance, hut though the 
invaders occasionally met with a tcinpomry repulse, 
their arms were always victorious in the end. At 
Nacapalmazcan. they were visited by certain Cliidii- 
mec chiefs who are said to have preceded them on i be 
plateau, and who instructed the new-comers limy to 
cook meat in earthen pots which they presented to 
them . 11 I fere they conferred the dignity of Tictilitli 
upon a number of warriors who had distinqm.dicd 
themselves. They next proceeded towards the plain 

, Cmi. i.. p. t'amar^o mi\s that < 'ofilcpc** ^ 

founded in tin* pm\ime of khiauhipielrhiila by tin* thivn laM- n;j!md 
chad's; j ! » * s is, liowovor, probably a. mistake ot I ho Krmmh iraiishiipi. 
Hriissonr says Coat epee ‘so soumottait a (^uol/Mlxiuhtli. ’ Ht-‘ f -, ll -- 

]). «J i 

iirassonr. Hi.it . , tom. ii., p. .‘>7’k calls this chief <^uauhf li/da*. 

H f tun ,'[}n, in XourrHri Aiutnlr^, lom. xi’\ i i i . , pp. bd -- * 

chiefs wore named Tof ololiuizil and (^uetzailehuyaeixcolk and arc < ^ 
same as those mentioned by Camar^o on }). IdO, as having arrived at ,l() 

] it ia. in (In* year ( Aeatl. They an* also identical with the < hiclnmo'-.u^ 
toe, chiefs who. according to Hrasseur’s account, already recorm <i, ‘ 1 1 
quered (’Imlula. hy a stratagem soon aider Urn Toller Jail, Isee mite, pp. 
Speaking of their visit to the Tco-Chiehiruees at Neeapahuazeae, b 1 "' \ 
Hist.., turn, ii., p. d7d, falls them tin* “imuveaux seigneurs do \° L 1 ^ 
Hut it is evident from the nontext that < !uniar*o> does not ir^ra'd 111 1 
such, notwithstanding A\hut he has said about their arrival in « A'm 
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of Choi ul a, but their passage through the mountains 
was opposed by the Tlaebiach and A<juiaeh, who re- 
fused to let them enter their country. They met 
with a. very haughty response, however, in which the 
Teo-Uhichimees expressed their determination to con- 
tinue their march in spite of all opposition. Upon 
this the Cholultec princes retreated, and the invaders 
advanced without hindrance. At Tepetiepae, a, city 
strongly fortified by art and nature, their progress 
was again . stayed by the Olmec prince, ( .‘olopoehtli, 
but after a desperate resistance the city was taken 
and its brave defender slain. Struck hv the advan- 
tageous position of this place, (he Teo-t hicliimeo 
leader, (Juauez/ 2 resolved to found his capital bore. 
The city was first known as Texcaltiepar, then as 
Texcalla, and finally as Tlaxcallan, or Tlaseala. 13 

So far everything had gone well with the invaders. 
While they were united and occupied themselves 
only in driving the rightful possessors from the soil 
they had experienced a succession of brilliant con- 
quests. But, as is usual in such cases, they had no 
sooner got possession of the country than they begun 
to quarrel among themselves. tjmmez was the first 
to give rise to a jealous fueling, lie had fortified 1 1 is 
position at Tlaseala more strongly than ever, and 
seemed disposed to aim at the sovereignty ol the 
plateau. To this his brother chiefs at 1 Luexotziiico 
and other places would not submit, ,1'laeh wa.nt.ed to 
he independent in the territory he had won, and they 
clamored for a distinct, division of the sod. Qitanez, 
however, persisted in his ambitious designs and soon 
confirmed their suspicions bv his acts. Upon this 
the other chiefs held a, consultation which resulted in 
their uniting their forces and marching upon Tlaseala. 

12 ( -ailed * ( 'olhua-Teuet li-Quaiioz, lo vaiinjuciir do Pi'Yauhtlan, and 
1 1 ‘iic.tli, by Hrassciir; and CulhuabwuhUi and Acnlhna. I e.mhtli by 
* ainaro-o. 

iu l / ' <,,>hir 9 ( \ in Novve.Ues Annulet, ban. xeviii., ]>]>. b°»(>, b)--4, 101; 
bnu I ** 1 !*■ 175; Herrera , doc. ii . , lib. vi., cap. xd; / nnjtu maud. 
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It seems that they were met by Quanez, who, how- 
ever, was defeated in the engagement that ensued 
and forced to retreat to his stronghold, where lie was 
closely besieged by bis enemies . 14 The Tlasealtecs 
did not remain shut up within their walls, however 
but made frequent and furious sallies against the be- 
siegers. The horrors of these engagements, in which 
fathers fought against sons, and brothers against 
brothers, are dilated upon by the historians. All ef- 
forts were unavailing, outpost after outpost was lost 
to the enemy until the Tlasealtecs were finally driven 
within the walls of the city proper, without any hope 
of escape. In this extremity Quanez managed to 
secretly dispatch messengers to the king of Tczcuco 
and to the princes of Xociiimilco 15 and Xalpan, re- 
questing assistance. The Tezeuean monarch promptly 
responded to the call with a considerable force, under 
the command of a valiant chief named ( 'hinametl, 
and at the same time sent the beleaguered Quanez » 
valuable alabaster vase as an encouraging token of 
regard. This re-in forcemeat, together with certain 
prophecies delivered by the oracle of CamaxUi, re- 
assured the Tlasealtecs, and they at once set about 
strengthening their position. 

In the meantime Xiulitlehui, prince of lluoxot- 
zinco, who commanded the allied troops, seei ig the 
aid obtained by the enemy, and fearing that the 
victory which, had seemed so certain during the 
earlier part of the campaign, was slipping out of his 
hands, sent messengers to ( 'oxcovtli, king of Culliua- 
can , 16 imploring his aid, and expatiating on the 


14 Va iH'iDfo, in Xourrllrs' Aif tom. xcviii., p. if>4. 
v > ihassenr writes XieoehinialcH. 

lG oxcoxtli, mi dt; < ’ulhuaean, <jiii ymuvernait alors. av< e srs 
etats, It's Mexicains «*1 :il >1 is dans le vnUina^e. <lo sa capilale, <•?. I< i s J^i ,K 
nerjues dbAzeapotzaleo, esf. le soul prince a qui se pni^e m j.'iinrter i - 
nement doni il sbu/il iei, Te/o/timoc ldayant iv;gne <jue beamono phi'** t:inj. 
Jhassatr, Il/sf lorn, ii., n. 4*M); see also note on p. 410 nt •-■ame 
farriar^o says fliat Xinhtlehiti sent for aid to ‘ ]\ I ;i f l;rl 1 ill uif z i J <jiii 
alors a Mexico.* No tire lies- A )mah's t tom. xrviii., p. lf»(>. \ e.Yliji, . 1K, r 

pp. 107-201. slates that, ho sent, to Acamapichtli II, Mathulihuit/m w * r Jr> 
probably a surname borne by that prince. Torn uematla, tom. * 
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strongest terms on the harm wrought by the Tlas- 
ealtecs. Coxcoxtli was mucli puzzled how to act; he*, 
was on friendly terms with both parties, and perhaps, 
a s Camargo says, lie was afraid of the Tlascaltecs. 
At length, after carefully considering the matter, lie 
adopted a very cautious policy. lie instructed the 
II uexotzinca envoys to tell their master that lie 
would send an army as required, hut no sooner had 
thev departed than lie sent a message to the Tlas- 
ealtoo chief, greeting him in the most friendly terms, 
and informing him of the application lie had received 
and the promise he had given. This promise, he 
said, J 10 was hound to keep, hut only as a matter of 
form; his troops should take no active part against 
the Tlascaltecs, who, lie hogged, in their turn, would 
take care not to injure his soldiers. 

Flattered by this proof of friendship, Quanez 
returned Ids (hanks to Coxcoxtli with assurances 
that the latter\s troops should suiter no harm at his 
hands. The Tlascaltecs then prepared to meet the 
expected attack, and all the people attended an elab- 
orate ceremony lor the purpose of beseeching the 
protection and aid of* their god ( anmxtli. The an- 
swer of the god was favorable; he exhorted them to 
take courage and fear nothing, for they should surely 
he triumphant, and directed them to seek for a virgin 
having one breast larger than the other, and sacrifice 
her in his honor, which was done. 

On the third day, when the last of the propitia- 
tory ceremonies had been completed, the 1 lascaltocs 
turned their attention towards the enemy; and, 
behold, the hills and plains, far and near, were 
swarming with hostile troops. Coxcoxtli s auxiliaries 
had arrived and wore posted as a reserve on a neigh- 
boring mountain, where they remained inactive dur- 
jug the combat that ensued. At (his sight the 
k ' ni 'C of tlie valiant Tlascaltecs sank vdhin them, 

^ a bPVrc>, torn. i. f p. 155 , airrec with Uaniiirgo in tlir namo. but Kponk 
1C **8 lx>ing Tepanec. 
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and they sought and obtained renewed assurances of 
divine favor. Scarcely had they done so when the 
battle commenced. At the first shock the Tlascnl- 
tecs captured a warrior, who was hurried to ( 'uina.v. 
tli’s altar, and sacrificed in their horrible manner 
The battle soon raged furiously, the air was black 
with stones, arrows, and javelins, the rocks resounded 
with the war-cries of the combatants, blood flowed 
in torrents. ( heered on by their high-priest, iuu ] 
strong in their faith in the oracles that had promised 
them victory, the Tlascaltecs were irresistible, and 
soon drove the enemy before them. Before Ion-- p| u; 
rout became general, and a terrible carnage ensued 
the like of which could he found only, sav the an- 
nals, upon the bloody plain of I’oyauhtlau. In the 
meantime (.bxcoxtlis troops descended from the hill 
from which they had witnessed the whole battle, 
and quietly retreated to Auahuac, without in any 
way succoring the defeated army. 

'This groat victory made the Tlascaltecs much re- 
spected, and all the neighboring nations hastened to 
congratulate Quanez upon his success and proffer him 
their alliance, while the conquered people- lnunhly 
confessed that they had been in the wrong and pre- 
vailed upon the elated victor to pardon their presumpt- 
uous conduct. Thus Tlascala became the mo,- 1 power- 
ful state on the plateau, a position which it. enjoyed 
for some time in peace. 1 ' 

Jt was about this time, or shortly afterward, that 
disturbances occurred in (.'holula, of which there c 
more than one- account. .Brasseiir relates that the 
ancient inhabitants of the city, who had groaned fer 
a number of years under the Teo-< 'hichinicc yoke, 
and whose principal men had long been in exile, re- 
solved at length to make an effort to recover then 
freedom. They applied to (Joxcoxtli ol ( uihtiaeaii 

17 Camnrrfo, in NitUivUcn Aminlm, tom. cxviii., |>|>- 
mafia, tom. i., pp. 204-8; i (ariycro, tom. i., pp. 154-5: J 011 ‘ 

pp. 200-12; Brassrur, IIusL, torn, i i . , pp. 405-18. 
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for aid, and as a sure inducement appealed to his 
piety, by reminding him that Cholula was in a spirit- 
ual sense the daughter of Quetzalcoatl, while m a. tem- 
poral sense she was the vassal of the kings of Uul- 
lnuican, whom she had never ceased to venerate as sov- 
ereigns. Coxcoxtli granted their petition and at once 
sent a force to their assistance. The Tco-Chiehimecs 
who were in power at Cholula, had leagued them- 
selves with the Huexotzincas, against Tlascahi, hut 
since their humiliation, for some reason or other, 
thev had concentrated at Quaulnpuhhula, where 
they continued to oppress the followers of Ceacatl. 
The lineal descendants of the high-priests of Quotzal- 
ooatl were Iztantzin and Nacazpipilolxoihi ; they 
managed to interest in their favor the prince of Tlas- 
c.ahi, by referring to the great tilings he had done to 
the honor of Ca.maxt.li, and reminding him dint this 
god was tho father of Quetzalcoatl ; was it not the 
duty of the T I a seal tecs, they added, to do all in their 
power to restore the ancient worship oi* tho prophet 
and deliver his ministers from their banishment. 
This crafty argument bad the desired Hlect. An al- 
liance was concluded bet ween the Cholultees and the 
neighboring states of Tlaseala, Huexotzinco, Totomi- 
lmacan, Topeaca, Quauhtecan, and Quauhtinchan, 
and the exiled ministers of Quetzalcoatl were sol- 
emnly conducted back to the sacred city. Tho towns 
of* the territory of Cholula were then subjected to tho 
l'oltcc authority, as of old, and the Teo-Chichimecs 
of Quaulujuelclmla, Cuetlaxeoapan, and Ayotzineo, 
hitherto leagued together against Iztantzin, were 
forced to recognize him as their suzerain. Those 
events occurred between the years IhSO and 121M). 18 
\ cytia’s story of this disturbance in Cholula is 
that Quaulnpielchula, Cuetlaxeoapan, Ayotzineo, and 
some- other places in the province rose in rebellion 
Against the high-priest I ztamantzin, 1 ' 1 who called 

nP r n- tom. ii.. pm 41S-19. 

... I vl lilxochitl, in Kinqsborouqh, vol. ix., p. 319, writes l/.tamatzni, 
-U.l OU J,. 216, Yztaeiina. ' 
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upon Xinhtemoc, king of Culhuacan, for n.ssh| ;j | l(1( , 
The force furnished by this monarch was divided 
into two parts, one led by himself, the other l, v 
Nacazpipilulxochi. With this army the insur»cnt:s 
were finally humbled, though not without consider- 
able bloodshed, and after the campaign laid lasted 
nearly a year .* 0 After the return of its priests ( ;] 10 . 
lula quickly regained its ancient prosperity. Tin- 
old laws Avere enforced and (he executive author- 
ity was entrusted to a military chief, who was assisted 
in his duties by a council of six nobles, and this form 
of government was preserved until the time of dm 
Conquest. From this time the city was rarely 
troubled with Avars, but Avas respected and held in 
veneration as a sacred place of pilgrimage by all the 
surromn ling peoph •s .* 1 

The j>eace Avliich lblloAved the victory over tlio 
Huexotzincas and their allies gave the Tlascaltm an 
opportunity to turn their attention to more peaceful 
pursuits. Their position as leading nation on the 
plateau was now assured, and for a time they de- 
voted themselves to the furtherance of culture and 
commerce, fixing boundaries and granting lamb in 
those Avho bad deseiwed them by their coudm t in (he 
late wars. After remaining under one head Ibr sev- 
eral years the goA'ornment took the form o<‘ i sort ot 
aristocrat ie republic. It Avas about this tune that 
Tlascala was divided into four xvards, nr districts. 
Quanez had a brother named Toyolmalminqiii, to 
Avhom, in his old age, her made over the district of 
Ocoteluleo , 22 giving him at the, same time a part at 

M Vci/Hn, Id in. i i . , pp. 154-5; Lrtlilxnchitl, in Kinf/slwrniif/li; vnl. 
pp. ‘no, d io. 

21 lirfiwrtr, Hist., tom. ii., pp. 410- *20. 

22 Cfumnyo, in Xuvrrllrs A nnatrs. Lorn, xeviii. , ]>. H>4. \ ext in. 1 oi j p ‘ 

ii., p considers this account, wiont;. <‘ulhua Teeuhtlj ^ 

says, who isXiulnpii't/alt/.in, the younger brot her of Q.muaid/in ot v' z J 
had no brother by tiiat, name, or. jumr who would ha\e join**;! him m ‘ 
rata * lie disregards the fad, as related hv himself, that A'iiiliipic /-*«■ 'j 
must have ruled o\i»r a bundled years already. It is therelmv lim '; 
probable, as related bv other writers, be continues, that Quam z u .^ 
own district of Tepeticpac or Texcaltiepae to hia eldest son, as N>i 
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,j l0 relics of Camaxfcli, which were so highly venerated 
|o constitute in themselves a gift no less princely 
than the lands. 

This prince so distinguished himself and enlarged 
j,is domain hy his bravery and conquests that he 
eventually came to he regarded as chief of the whole 
n.itien. Another district, called Quiahuiztlan, 2 ' 1 was 
• •ranted hy Quanez to a chief named Aiizqiiitl, who, 
according to ( Jamargo, had been one of tlie leadens 
dC the ( diieliimecs who went north alter the battle 1 
( ,f Poyauhtlan instead of crossing the eastern range. 
He had led his hand nort h wards to Tcpetlaoztoe, 
whence he had subsequently come to Tlascala, arriv- 
ing there in time to assist Quanez against the Jluex- 
otzincas. it was for this service that the district 
was awarded him. These were three of the four 
wards, for the part that Quanez reserved for himself 
'formed one, probably the largest, at that time, and 
\vm called Tepetiepac. The history of the events 
which led to the foundation of the fourth district is 
much confused. (Jamargo relates that Aeatentelma, 
grandson of Teyohualminqui, and third lord of Oeo- 
tclulco, after reigning mildly for some time, suddenly 
became tyrannical. Tlaeomihua, one of his nobles, 
raided a revolt, killed him, and succeeded to the throne 
oi ( tcotcl u ico. 'These events led to the disallection of 
one Tzmnpano, who went witli his followers to a part 
"1 IVpeticpac, and there established a separate goveni- 
!!1;, iit. He was succeeded hy his son Xayacamachan. 
otherwise called Tepololma, who was afterwards mas- 

. and Oeoteluleo to his second son, Oniouotzeat I, ‘swallow;’ In.* ruled 
.Naniy with his brother, ami left the sueeession to his shi 1’apa.lotl, *lmt- 
| v • "'ho was followed hy his brother Teyohualmimjui. the above-named 
j'j 1 1 He thinks the above two rulers have been omitted because of 

,!| a nnet rule. Others, he eontiimes, relate that Mill di\ided tin- Tide 
J' 1, 1 1 ^ .brother, lxtlilxoehiti, 31-1, saws that the Tlasraltee rulers de- 
I'it «'“<** *" tr ‘ )] “ Xiu %uzaltziu. Urassear, ///.v/., tom. iii.. |>- I 13, though he 
hiii" . , llluir ^«> as liis authority, states that Quanez associated his hrotlier 
on the throne, and divided the town and territory oi 1 lasrala 
,m, ‘ * oyohualniiiiqui then chose Oeoteluleo as his plaee ot rcai* 

* also Tlapitzahuacan, 

'ol, y, 32 
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sacred, together with all his relations. The i )oxt 
rulers were Aztoguihua Aquiyahuacatl and Zoeoe A? 
tahua Tlacaztalli, the latter of whom went with hi* 
followers to the heights of Tianazatlan, where li 0 
founded Tcatlaiz. His grandson, Xicoteneatl, 
reigning at the time of Cortes' arrival. 24 According p, 
Brasseur, who follows Torquemada principally, a num. 
her of the inhabitants of the two oldest quarters r |V- 
peticpac and Oeotelulco, finding themselves too crowd- 
ed, descended into the neighboring valley of T\ ■< ttlnl- 
pan, where they constituted a separate government, 
under a chief named Tepolohua. 25 The number <>f 
people that deserted the higher districts for the 
pleasant valley, excited the jealousy of the other 
chiefs. They united their forces, descended upon 
the young settlement, and killed Tepolohua. Tlw 
followers of the late chief then departed to Tizatlan 
where they founded a seigniory which continued to 
thrive in peace up to the reign of Xicoteneatl, who 
was ruling when the Spaniards came. At Tcpeliepac 
the descendants of Quanez continued to reign, mid 
were regarded as ranking first in the state. It whs 
at this epoch that the united districts of Tlnscab 
adopted the peculiar form of government described 
in a former volume, 26 and that Nozahualcuyofl paid 
his first visit to the republic, in 1420. 

The history of the plateau grows Very dim and 
disconnected from this time on, and has light thrown 
upon it only here and there, as it happens to !«• con- 
nected with the more important affairs of the Azreo 
empire, which, seems to have engrossed tbo attention 
of the historians. 

Almost all that is known of the events that reriani 
to be recorded lias already been told. We have seen 

21 Cmnaryo, in ■Vouvelles Ann ales, torn, xeviii., ]>p. 1 - i 2. 

25 Brasseur, Hist., tom. ii., pt>. 143-4, makes 1 zoinpanc, ■ 
chan, and Tepolohua, one and the .same person, Camar^o, 4 > ^ 
seen, speaks of them as father and son. Torquemada, tom. HI* 
combines two of the names, Xuyaeamaehantzoinpaue. 

See \oL iL of this work, p. 141. 
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that in 1428 Nezahualcoyotl, fleeing for his life from 
M'a-xtla, took refuge for a second time in Huexot- 
and Cholula, and was aided by the people of 
tlicstt and other places on the plateau to recover his 
father’s throne at Tezcuco. 27 In 1451 — G came the 
,, lva t famine, when the terrible compact was made 
between the people of the plateau and those of Ana- 
lmac for the provision of human sacrifices. 28 Then 
followed the war between the Miztecs and the allied 
powers, in which the Tlascnltocs and Hnexotzincas 
espoused the cause of the former. 29 We next find the 
restless T fiscal tecs stirring up a war between the 
Mexicans and the Olinecs of Cuetlachtlan, allying 
themselves with the latter and sharing in their de- 
feat." Shortly before the year 1400 several im- 
portant cities upon the southern part of the plateau, 
at the instigation of the Tlascnltocs and Huexotzin- 
cas, killed some Mexican merchants, were instantly 
attacked by the powers of the valley, reduced to the 
rank of Mexican provinces, and appended to Monte- 
zuma’s empire. 31 About the year 1 409 Axayacatl, 
the Mexican monarch, having some cause of complaint 
against the people of Huexotzinco and Atlixeo, in- 
vaded their country, and in the battle that ensued 
the Mexicans, encouraged by the miraculous appear- 
ance of Tezcatlipoca, routed their enemies. 32 During 
the reign of Nezaliualpilli, Huexotzinco was again 
troubled, the reason for the war this time being, as 
we have seen, the predictions of the astrologers that 
Huehuetziii was fated to vanquish the Tezcucan 

monarch- predictions which Nezaliualpilli falsified, in 

their literal meaning at least, by a stratagem. 3 * 
•Mmitzotl of Mexico is said by Camargo to have in- 
vaded the plateau and conquered Huexotzinco and 
! s Vy IT- 387-8, of this volume. 

'>■, p. 416. 

“ 1-1., 417. 

H Hist., tom. iii., p. 269. 

33 | vol., p. 426. 
ll ' UI*- 437-8. 
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Cholula , 34 and it would appear that this fierce kiny <]j<j 
not leave tlie country empty handed, for of the 
thousand human victims immolated by him aM|i e 
dedication of the temple of Huitzilopochtli hi 14 ^- 
we read that sixteen thousand were Huexotzincus® 
His own nephew was afterwards taken captive ia <,j„. 
of the numerous battles or skirmishes which seem m 
have been constantly occurring on the borders of the 
plateau, principally at Atlixeo, and offered as a. sacri- 
fice on the altar of Camaxtli . 3 ' 5 In 1408, an alterca- 
tion arose between the lords of Cholula and Tcpo- 
aca, which led to a series of combats between those 
states. The Choi ill tees sought and obtained the aid 
of Ahuitzotl, and we are left to suppose I hat they 
then triumphed over their enemies. But the Mexi- 
can emperor received a severe clun k soon afterward-, 
at Atlixco. The close proximity of that town to the 
valley made it desirable for annexation to the empire. 
Ahuitzotl accordingly entered its territory suddetik 
with a considerable force. The Atlixcas gathered 
what troops they ‘could to oppose the Mexicans, and 
at once dispatched messengers to their allies at iliax- 
otzinco for aid. One of the Huexotzinca captains, 
named Tulteeatl, who was playing at hall when tin; 
news arrived, hurried off with a few followers to (he 
scene of combat without even taking hi 10 to arm 
himself. Without hesitation lie plunged into the 
thick of the tight, slew a warrior with his hands, 
seized his arms, and threw himself with such hirv 
upon the Mexicans that they were soon routed ami 
forced to abandon the field. T'or this valorous con- 
duct Tult-ecatl was made ruler of a 1 luexotzima 
town. Hut in little more than a year events on m 
red which old iff ed him to retire from his post. 01 
some time past the priests of his town Juki |H -' 
indulging all manner of excesses with impunity 


34 ('nmuryo, in NouvpUch Annalcs, tom. xc.viii., ]>■ 
:J> Jjrftasrtn', Jlisf tom. iii., p. 34 L 

35 S(m_* this vol., p. 443. 
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entering and pillaging houses with the greatest 
effrontery; taking away the womens clothes while 
t ] K , v were bathing ; insulting the men ; and, in short, 
tilling advantage of their sacred character to commit 
every” conceivable species of outrage. Tultecatl at- 
tempted to put a stop to this disorder, and punish 
its authors. For this purpose he armed a number of 
the most respectable citizens. But the priests also 
took up arms, and excited the populace in their favor, 
[t is said that Camaxtli aided his servants by various 
enchantments, which so frightened the citizens that 
they retreated in dismay. A great number of the 
nobles with their followers, then betook themselves 
to ltzcohuatl, lord of a neighboring province, to 
whom they related the cause of their leaving Huex- 
otzinco. But ltzcohuatl was a creature of Ahiiit- 
zotk at whose hands he had received the lordship 
ho now enjoyed; he betrayed the refugees to his 
master, by whom they were all put to death. 117 

Immediately after the accession of Montezuma 11. 
Atlixco became once more the scat of war. This 
unfortunate city seems to have been regarded, by the 
kings of the valley as the proper place to attack 
whenever they required human victims for sacrifice. 
It was customary for the kings of Anahuae before 
tiny were formally crowned to make a raid upon 
wine neighboring’ nation for the purpose of obtaining 
captives that their blood might grace the coronation 
ceremonies. This was the cause of Montezuma s ex- 
pedition against Atlixco on the occasion above 
mliTied to. lie accomplished his end and returned 
a great number of prisoners, though the victory 
■'ceins to have been dearly gained. But the armies 
the haughty Montezuma were not always triumph - 
atl l when they encountered tire stronger nations ot 
* plateau, and a short time after the victory at 

'vri tom. i., ]>. 101; Vrtaucnl, Tcalro, [it ii., p. 38; Cl»n- 

la.ii, ’ Dr* 250-(i0; llrwsstur, Jlivt., tom. iii., pp. 37o-< ; I i i/h'i, 

»'■- pp. 207-9. 
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Atlixco they received a serious check at the hands of 
the Tlascaltecs. 

For a long time Tlascala had been regard',! with 
much jealousy hy the Huexotzincas, Choluliec.s, 
other nations of the plateau, both because of jg 
groat commercial prosperity, and of its succosMul n ,_ 
sistance to the conquering kings of the valley. T], e 
Tlascaltecs seem at this period to have given up a |[ 
hopes of gaining the sovereignty of the oniiiv 
region— so long the object of their ambition- aiu i 
to have confined their resources to strengthening tJu ir 
own position, and fortifying their frontiers. .Alnio.st 
all the neighboring states appear at this time to have 
been either allied to or conquered by the [lowers in 
the valley, and consequently the defensive measures 
adopted by the republic for the preservation of its in- 
dependence fanned their smouldering envy into dune, 
so that they took every opportunity to provoke a 
quarrel between Tlascala and the kings of An;du;ie. 
They represented that the T1 ascaltecs designed to 
possess themselves of the eastern maritime prov- 
inces; that they hindered the merchants of the other 
nations from trading in those regions, by making 
secret treaties with the inhabitants. Only too glad 
of an excuse to humble his ancient enemies, the 
Mexican monarch was easily prevailed upon to freak 
up the T1 a seal tec trade in the east, and this he did 
so effectually that for a number of years the people 
of the republic were deprived of the luxuries and 
even some of the necessaries they had previously 
enjoyed. At length, weary of these privations, yet 
not strong enough to better their condition I y torn, 
they dispatched an embassy to the Mexican king to 
impure the cause of an enmity which they had d<>m 
nothing to provoke. For answer, they were. 
contemptuously that the monarch of Mexico v a, > 
of the entire world, and they must pay tribute in ^ 
or be prepared to take the consequences. 1° 1 ^ 

they returned a haughty reply, saying that ua- 
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nation 'had never payed tribute to any earthly king, 
}UK 1 that before submitting to do so now they would 
ie ,l more blood than their ancestors had shed at 
I’oyauhtlan. They then once more turned all their 
attention to strengthening their position, and it was 
probably at this period, says Clavigoro, that they 
|, u j]t the six-mile wall on the east side of the city. 
They received considerable assistance from the mnner- 
,ius Zacatec, Clialca, and Otonu refugees, of whom 
the garrisons on the frontier were chiefly composed, 
lint the privations which they suffered by reason of 
the .-.toppage of their intercourse with the surround- 
ing peoples, constantly increased, and for over sixty 
years, says Torquemada, salt and other staples were 
unknown to the poorer classes, at least, though the 
nobles may have fared somewhat better. 38 The date 
of these events is not certain, but they probably oc- 
curred during the reign of Axavacatl. From the 
time of the defiance recorded above until the acces- 
sion of Montezuma I I. , there appear to have been no 
important hostilities between the Mexicans and Tlas- 
c alters, but no sooner bad Montezuma ascended the 
throne of Mexico than he determined to make a 
grand effort to 1 nimble the stout little republic, and 
forthwith issued a proclamation commanding all his 
subjects and allies to assist in a. general attack. At 
this time the four lords of Tlascala were Maxixcatzin, 
who ruled in the district of Oeotelulco; Aicotencatl, 
in Tizatlan; Teohuayaeatzin, in Quiahuiztlan, and 
Tlnhuuxohitl, in Tepeticpae. Fifteen years afterwards 
these four princes received Cortes and his companions 
within their walls. The jrfuexotzincas and Cholul- 
tecs were the first to begin the war. which may be 
said to have lasted until the coming ol the Spaniards, 
failing to bribe the Otonu' garrison of Uueyoflipan, 
<m the Tezeucan frontier, to betray their trust, they 

■ <s ('< tmnrgo , in NouvrUm Annul* i, iom. xcviii., pp. 17S-S0; Torque- 
tom. i., pp. 107-9; Clavigero, tom. i-, ]>)'• 275-S; Jlrnsxcur, Mint., 
t " m - oi-, ]>p. 402-5. 
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invaded the Tlascaltec territory under the command 
of Tecayalmatzin of Huexotzineo, and advanced 
far as Xiloxuehitla, within a league of tlje Cii.pitnl 
Here tliey were met by Tizatlaeatzin, a noble chief ,,f 
Ocotclulco, who with a mere handful of warriors sn,. 
ceeded in checking their farther advance, though a) 
the price of his own life . 39 The Tlascaltecs hastened 
to avenge the death of their brave leader by luvino- 
waste the province of Huexotzineo. Shortly' aib o 
wards they again encountered the Huexotziii<:;is on 
the heights of Matlaleuoje, and pressed them so 
hard that Tecayahuatzin sent off in haste to Monin 
zuma for re-inlbrcements. The Mexican monarch m 
once responded with a large force under the command 
of Tiacahuepantzin, bis eldest son . 40 After receivin'-' 
re-in forcements at Quaulapielehula Tlaeali unpaid zin 
proceeded by way of Atlixco valley to effect, a union 
with the J I uexotzincas, but the Tlascaltecs, seeing 
that this must be prevented at all hazards, bore down 
upon him before he could join his allies with such 
fury that bis army was scattered in all directions. 
.In this battle Tiacahuepantzin was slain and a. gnat 
spoil fell into the hands of the victors, v ie probably 
suffered severely' also, as they now returned to their 
capital to recuperate. But it seems 41 that they still 

3y Torq ucmaja, tom. i., pp. 200-1; Vctam'crt, Tcafrn, pi , {>. 40. Ac- 
cording to 1 'umargo, in uXtanr/lrs Armalcs, tom. \c\iii. [»[>. I v *2-.‘l, ;ui<l 
( 'lavigero, tom. i.. p. 278, the Tlascaltecs were bealen on tid-> occasion. 

40 (a/Uf't’f/n, ill XfHieclIcs A Uriah's, torn. xcviii., Jt. 184; ( hiriqmK 1"IM. 
j r p. 270; Ton/W'/ririrhi, toin. i.. p. 200; Vrftuirni. Tcnlm , )d u., )». 
jttrn.ssrur, Ilisi tom. iii.. p. 400. These authorities say that tin* Mc\:i:m 
general was M onte/unia\s elde>t son. lhit 1 xt lilxochitl, in An///vfW"'' 7 /n. 
\oI. ix., p. 271; ami Duran, MS., tom. ii., rap. lvii., iVzn/oinor, in I'D 
p. 100: say that he was Montezuma's brother. 

41 UIar t <n nt, tom. i., pp. 278-S0; 'J'nn/tunaa/a, tom. pp. 201 j; 
huirrrf, Train), pi ii.. p. 40; Camaryo, \n JX on relies A math s. ia\\\. xtwn. 
p. 18*1; YryUa, tom. iii., pp. 152 1-5, Tlaeahuepantzin is regarded h\ < ‘' ! j 
^t:rj as a man appointed to tin* generalship on account or his h:rf i, bh 
not because! In* possessed any military ahilily. J>urai.\ MS., tom. ■ jTj 
hii., who makes this a war between 1 1 uexofzinco and Mexico. Mij"’" 

he performed wonders on tin* battlefield, killing over fifty men, hitf 'j 1 * 
captured and hilled on tin 4 Odd, in accordance with his own ■ ‘ ( K , 

body \vas preserved as the relic of a hero. Other brothers ol y } 1 -c 

were also killed, and many captives carried to Huexotzineo. ., 

in JCiiuj shore, iryh, vol. ix,, pp. 100-1, adds that the Aztecs were mn* 
twenty in number, and that 40,000 warriors fell in the fight, Slmi.2 1 
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managed to keep the Hucxotziucas penned up on the 
heights of Matlalcucje, where they again attacked 
them with fresh forces the following year. But the 
,'lclav had also given the Huexotzincas time to recu- 
perate, and to strengthen their naturally advanta- 
geous position, so that the worst the Tlasealtecs could 
do was to ravage the country, and this they did with 
such effect that many of the Huexotzincas were 
eventually compelled to migrate to Mexico in guest 
of food. Tezozomoc makes this a more serious affair. 
When the Huexotzincas, he says, wore hard pressed 
hy the Tlasealtecs, the children and aged of the for- 
mer people were invited to take refuge in Mexico 
while the Mexicans with their allies set out to assist, 
fhe Huexotzincas. For twenty days Tlalmicol, the 
Tlascaltee general, fought bravely, retreating at the 
same time before the superior number of the enemy. 
Finally he was captured in a marsh, his army scat- 
tered, and the land restored to the Huexotzincas . 44 

When Montezuma heard of the defeat of his troops 
by the Tlasealtecs and the death of his son lie was 
furious, and in a public speech declared that he had 
hitherto permitted the republic to exist as a supply 
of captives for sacrifice and for the exercise of his 
armies , 43 hut that now lie was determined to utterly 

continues Tezozomoc, rxtlileueehalniae of Tollan, aided by Aztec troops 
mult*r tliriM- of Montezuma's cousins ut tacked tin* Huexotzincas again; the 
three cousins \vere killed, with roost of their troops, and the lord of Tollan, 
m ho was eouspieiioiiK in his tine dress. was also slain; but tin; t'haicas coni- 
hig up, the victory turned and the Huoxotzineas wore compelled to retreat. 

pp. ItfTi-G; Duran, MS., tom. ii., eap. Iviii. After this, the ( 'holulfecs, 
^ h‘» bed never yet. had a war with the Mexicans, says Duran, challenged 
that, people to tight a battle, ‘to give pleasure to 1 1 it* god o! I »a I * It' and to 
•be sun.’ The Mexieans and their allies who, aeeonling to 1 ezozomoc, 
''.■‘•re opposed hy six times the number of ( 4 liolui1e<\s, aided by IJuexotziii- 
c;;s and Atlixeas, lost 8,200 men; whereupon the tight was disconl inued, 
the Aztecs went home to mourn. T*'zoztnmu\ j>p. l(»!)-70; Duran, i\iS. s 
b., cap. lix. Jxtlilxoehitl, p. 278, seems to refer to this hattle when 
•e says that Montezuma II. agreed with the Atlixeas to leave Maeuihna- 
inat/jn, the true heir to tlie Mexican throne, in the iureh. He accordingly 
| ,( Nshed with 2.800 of his warriors. Nezahualpilli composed a scathing 
denouncing this act as a ha.se assassination. 

-• " 4 '-zozoniur, in Kin gsboro ugh , vol. ix., pp. 172-4; Duran, ^MS., loin. 

1 ’ ^ X ' ; tom. i., p. 280; Vn/tiu, tom. iii , pp. 

be truth of this bombastic assertion the Jlasealtec historian. a- 
iiU ge, denies, and doubtless with rensou; as it would he absurd to suppose 
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annihilate the presumptuous and obstinate little state 
now and forever. The people surrounding Tlascala 
wore ordered to renew the attack on all sides in ( ., 
junction with the Aztec troops. But the Tlaseiilit.es 
were, its usual, well prepared, and with the aid of the 
Otouu frontier population, they gained it glorious 
victory, and rich spoils. At the festivities wind] 
ensued in Tlascala, the leaders of the Otouu auxil- 
iaries were rewarded with the title of tecubtli, while 
the defeated Mexican captains were, by Montezuma’* 
orders, deprived of their rank and privileges. 44 Thus 
the brave Tlascaltees preserved their independence in 
spite of the united efforts of their enemies until the 
coming of Cortes, when it was their assistance and 
implacable animosity to the Mexicans that made it 
possible for a handful of adventurers to cummer a 
world. 

The above-recorded events occurred about l,V)5. 
During the same year, the Huexotzinoas and Ch<>- 
lultecs fell out. In an engagement which ensued 
the former put their enemies to flight and pursued 
them into Cholula, where they killed a few citizens 
and did some trifling damage to the temples. Anx- 
ious to carry tin's version of the quarrel to Monte- 
zuma he fore the Cholultecs could tell him another 
story, they at once despatched an emhass\ to the 
emperor. But the messengers mistook their ride, 
and in their anxiety to extol the valor of their 
countrymen they lead Montezuma to believe that, the 
Cholultecs had been utterly annihilated and their 
city destroyed. The emperor was much disturbed at 
this news, because he had always been accustomed !•> 
regard it as a holy city, secure from destruction. 

that the Aztecs would have permitted the existence of such a fcrotitl.'Tio 
enemy at their very (loon* if they eould have helped it. lies ides. v»- 1 

seen how often they did their host to subdue Tlascala and fadeo. 

4* Torcjucninda, tom. i., p. 20 *2-3; VtjfHa, tom. iii. , pp- 
Hist., tom. iii., pp. 407-0; Vctunevrt, Twfro, pfc ii., P* -11 : yJ'T!^ ' r}l \ n \ 
tom. ii., cap. l\i; Tczuzowoc, in K ’.in *p thorough, vol. ix , pp. y/' 'y 1U 
fft'm, torn, i., p. 280; Ovinlo, Hist, tira., tom. iii., p, Th ; 

Noun fits Annul*'.?, tom. xeviii., pp. 184-0. 
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Upon inquiry, however, he learned the true facts, and 
at once sent a powerful army to punish the Tlucxot- 
zincas for the deception they had practiced upon Inin, 
'('he Huexotzincas marched out to meet the imperial 
tr( tops, hut an explanation ensued, and the lying 
ambassadors having been properly punished, Monte- 
zuma was pacified. 45 In 1507 the Huexotziueas, as 
avo have seen, 45 became embroiled with the Mexicans 
once more, on account of their burning the light- 
house at Aeachinanco- — an offense for which they 
were severely chastised by Montezuma’s troops. 

A war between Tczcuco and Tlascala. which took 
place a very few years before the conquest, is the 
latest recorded event in which the people of the 
plateau were concerned, prior to the coming of the 
Spaniards. On this occasion Nezalmalpilli was urged 
by Montezuma to join him in making Avar upon the 
Tlascaltecs, for the purpose of obtaining victims for 
cacriliee. it seems that the Mexican nionar h was 
jealous of the greatness of his Tezcucau rival, and 
planned this war for his destruction. 47 Nczahual- 
piili, however, suspecting no harm from his colleague, 
set out with his army towards Tlascala, and camped 
in the ravine of Tialpepexic. Montezuma had in the 
meantime sent word to the Tlascaltecs of the threat- 
ened invasion, informing them at the same time that 
though he was hound, as a matter of form, to accom- 
pany Nezalmalpilli, his troops would not aid him but 
rather favor the Tlascaltecs. The latter accordingly 
formed an ambuscade in the ravine of Tialpepexic, 
and in the morning, just as the Tezcuoans, warned by 
certain evil omens of the impending danger, were 
breaking camp in great haste, they fell upon them 
furiously, and routed them with great slaughter. 

r ' Jorqucmailu, tom. i.. ]>p. 209-10; Cttivijcro, loin. i.. pp. 28-1-5; J’rrt.s- 
Mxt., tom. iii., pp. 418-20; Vcytia, ton i. iii., pp. 838-40. 

“Swi this vol., p. 4(!4. , . „ 

IxtlilxodiiU, pp. 280-1. the Tezcuean historian, is tin; only authority 
, r ,llls account, ami it is probable onmmb that he lias c.\a«tenitnl .Mon- 
b'znma’s trcaclicrv. 
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From tlie eastern plateau we turn now to the king- 
dom of Miehoacan, which lay to the west of A nal mar 
The boundaries of this flourishing state, as they ex- 
isted at the time of the Conquest, may be easily 
defined. On the north and north-east the rivers 
Tololotlan, Pantla, and Coahuayana separated JVI ioin,- 
aoan from Tonal. -i and Colima; on the west the 
shores of the Pacific stretched south to Zacatollan • 
the winding course of the river Mexcala marked tlx- 
southern frontier; and on the east lay the Mexican 
provinces of Cohuixco and Matlaltzineo. The face of 
the country enclosed within these limits presents a 
series of undulating plains, intersected by numerous 
mountain chains of varying height. The climate! is 
temperate, the land fertile, well wooded and watered, 
and was celebrated, even in pro-Spanish times, for its 
mines of gold and silver. 

It is a singular fact that the Taraseos, the repre- 
sentative people of Miehoacan, though tiny were 
certainly equal, if not superior, to their Aztec neigh- 
bors in civilization, wealth, and power, have left no 
record of their history anterior to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, while even the little that is known of their later 
history i« told chiefly by Aztec chroniclers. The 
origin of the Taraseos 48 is consequently an unsolved 
problem. Their civilization seems to have ken of 
the Nahtia typo, though their Language was totally 
distinct from the Aztec, the representative Nahua 
tongue . 49 It is a prevalent opinion that Miehoacan 
formed part of the Toltee empire, and that though 
from its position it was the first to suffer from the 
invading tribes, yet it was not affected by the causes 
which overthrew the empire to such an extent as tin 

43 For etymology of this name, see vol. ii., p. 130. 

49 Severn,'] names of places in the country were, however, or 
origin, and even the name Miehoacan, “place of fish,' is derived train 
Aztec words ndc/iiu and can. Beaumont, Cron. Mrchoucun, MS., i’ - ^ 
says that the original name of the country was Tzintzunlzan, MB 
laics this, ‘town of green birds/ Hmsscur, Hist., tom. ih-yh- 
Miehoacan was Me nom quo les Mexieains donnaient & la region < < ^ 
rasques.’ 
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valley of Anahuac; thus this theory would make the 
Taraseos the very best representatives of the oldest 
Nalnia culture." Orozco mentions the Tocos as being 
among the earliest inhabitants of Alichoacan; the 
(subsequent possessors, he says, took the country from 
this people about the time that the Tokens settled in 
Tollan . 51 Tollo speaks of the Culhuas coming from 
/Vztlan, the home ot the Nahuatlacas, and settling in 
Sonora, Jalisco, and as far south as Ltzatlan and 'To 
nala. Oil, commenting on this, expresses a belief 
that there was a succession of early migrations into 
this western and north-western region. Thus the 
Culhuas came from the west and extended along the 
coast to Zacatollan. They were followed by the 
Coras, who settled in Aeaponeta Valley and as far as 
Zentipae. Then came the Thorames, who conquered 
the previous settlers and drove them to Xayarit. 
Afterwards various Aztec tribes arrived from the 
north. The first immigrants appear to have been the 
most civilized, and occupied Tuitlan Valiev, founding 
the city of that name. 'The next comers erected the 
Teul temple. Last of all came a ruder people, who 
destroyed the young culture in places ." 2 But those 
accounts of the earliest occupation of ilichoacan arc 
vciy meagre and unsatisfactory. The authorities near- 
ly all tell the story of the Aztecs in their migration 
from the Seven Caves to the valley of Analmac, pass- 
ing through this region and encamping on the shores 
of Lake Patzcuaro, where they quarrel, in the manner 
already related , 53 and separate, one portion proceeding 
b> Anahuac. and the other, hearing the name Ta- 
rascos, remaining and settling the country. ' 1 As I 

,0 fxtlilxoehitl, i«i Kin rj shorn nqh, vol. ix., ]). -1 h lnrnlinns a I i*-.* 
I'Bty that emigrated to the Michoiiean region, ami tli«-r«‘ lor a long 

Saliagun, tom. iii., lib. x., pp. 145-0, refers !<> a Toiler migration 
;l,J issue from the sanie region. \ eytin, tom. ii.. pp- •>!)-!!), speaks of 1 oi- 
lers who founded colonies all along the Pacific eon .*4. ami gradual!,/ changed 
tlioir language and customs. 

^ y Berra, (i eoyra fin , pp. 120, 1-41. 

J “ in Snv.. Mrx. Grog., Boldin , tom. viii.. pp. 500-1. 

See this vol. p. 328. ' . , y 

11 ^ee also Tello’s version of Aztec settlement given by <<*1, in S or. 

* '*■ trcog. s Boldin, tom. viii., p. 501. 
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have already remarked, however, no faith can be placed 
in this story. The total dissimilarity in langu, 
shows the Tarascos to have been a people entirely dis- 
tinct from the Mexicans. It must not, however, he 
thought from this that there was any relationship 
between the Toltec and Tarasco languages, 
liav'e already seen that many nations adopted Nalnm 
institutions, who did not speak Nahua dialects. 

Herrera states that Michoacan was occu]>ied, dur- 
ing- its later years, by four peoples, each bavin*-- a. 
different origin and language, namely, (''hichinic-cs, 
Mexicans, Otomis, and Tarascos . 53 Of these, saws 
Brasseur, the Chichimecs were savage tribes who 
lived on the north-east frontier. Though they would 
not conform to the rules of civilized life, vet time 
recognized the sovereignty of the Tarasco princes, 
and lent them their aid in time of war. Their lan- 
guage was the Panic, which is spoken at the present 
day by the tribes living in the mountains of Tzichu, 
north-east of Guanajuato. The Mexican population 
was composed of those N alums who had separated 
from their companions on the inarch, or who had 
from various causes been forced to flee from Ainilma-. 
The Otomis were the primitive nations who dwelt in 
the valleys west of Anahuac, including the Ma/.a- 
luias on the north, and the Matlaltzineas on the 
south-west . 50 

An anonymous manuscript written for Don An- 
tonio do Mendoza, viceroy of New Spain, formerly 
belonging- to the Peter Force collection, in Washing- 
ton, and quoted by Brasseur do Bourbourg, contains 
nearly all that is known of the early history of 
M iehoaean. 

At the period when the Chichimecs first made 
their appearance in Andhuac and the surnaindiiu’ 
regions, Michoacan was settled and its people wee- 
civilized. At that time the country was divided into 

Hist. Grju, dec. iii. , lil). iii., cap. ix. 

JHst. } tom. iii., pp. 55-6. 
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a areat number of little states, and the people of 
the principal of these called themselves Beta mas 
am l Ezeomachas. The most powerful of all the 
chiefs was the king of the isles of Patzeuaro, who 
hove the title of El Henditare, ‘lord above all,’ and 
laid subjected a number of the surrounding peoples, 
including some Chiehimec tribes, to his authority. 

A little to the north of the lake was the inde- 
pendent town and territory of Naranjan, which was 
Governed by a chief named Ziranziran (Jamaro. It 
is in the neighborhood of this town that we first meet 
with the wild Chiehimec Wanacaces , 57 led by their 
chief Iri Ticatame, who bore by virtue of his office 
the image of their god Curieaneri. All we know of 
the original home of this people is that, according to 
their own account, they came from a distant land 
called Bayameo. They were a wandering race of 
daring hunters, and seem to have had no particular 
object in coming to Michoacan other than to find 
good hunting-grounds. Upon arriving at the borders 
of the forest of Wiriu Quarampejo, within sight of 
the city of Naranjan, they halted and built a great 
altar to their gods as a token that they had found the 
kind of country they wanted and intended to settle 
there. The presence of the strangers created a great 
deal of alarm among the original inhabitants, and this 
was increased when Iri Ticatame sent word to Ziran- 
ziran Oamaro that his people must bring fuel to the 
altar of Curieaneri. Such an insolent demand 
showed unmistakably that their intentions were not 
peaceful; and the priests, who in Michoacan had the 
greatest influence in secular as well as ecclesiastical 
atlairs, at once began to propitiate the gods with sac- 
rifice and prayer, without seeming to think for a 
moment of the expediency of even parleying with the 
invaders. But Ziranziran Catnaro was more prudent, 
:l nd calling his hot-headed ministers before him he 

,7 ( ailed Chichimecas van&ceos by Carbajal Espinosa, Jhst* Mcx. , tom, 
L ' !'■ ~GG. 
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pointed out to them the hopelessness and folly 0 f 
gaging in a war with the Wanacaces. The invaders 
he argued, would never have dared to make siu !, 
demand unless they had been confident of their p nU( ,j. 
to enforce it; it was better to conciliate them than to 
risk the consequences of an open rupture; finally lie 
proposed that a noble lady, one of his own relations 
should be given as a wife to Iri Ticataine. Jjj lS .,j’ 
vice was taken ; the people of Naranjan hastened to 
carry provisions and clothing to the strangers; thy 
lady was conducted to the wild chief’s hut; and (lie 
barbarians were appeased. 

Of this marriage was born a son named Sicuirnelia, 
who was destined to play an important part in tin. 
history of his country. When he was old enough to 
leave his mother he was entrusted to the care of the 
priests, to be instructed in all those things which it 
was necessary for a youth of bis country to know. 
( )ne of bis principal duties was to kill game in the 
forests and bring it to the altars for sacrifice, li. 
happened one day when he was hunting to supply a 
special feast with offerings, that the quarry escaped to 
the fields of Quierccuaro, but being mortally wounded 
it died there, and was found by some women who 
were gathering maize for the same festival. Now. it 
seems that to wound game without killing it instantly 
was thought to forebode evil to the hunter, so that 
when the news of the discovery was carried to ihe 
lord of Naranian, he at once foresaw the downhill 
of the Wanacaces, and lost no time before taking 
council with bis priests and nobles upon the subject. 
It was not long before these things reached the car 
of lri Ticalame, and bo appears to have shaivu in 
the superstition, for he resolved to change his phyc 
of abode without delay. Having announced lus n- 
tontion to his tribe, lie departed with bis family 
the image of Curicaneri to a place named (^in i i|t", 
which does not seem to have been far distant h 1 * 
wife also took her god, Wasoricuaro, wrapped up 111 
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., rich cloth, to her new home . 58 Soon afterwards ho 
'moved again to Zichajucuero, three leagues from the 
,.j( Y of Tzintzuntzan, where he erected a temple and 

altars. _ • 

In the meantime Sicuiracha had grown up and 
h id become a brave warrior and skillful hunter; but 
jiis father was now old, while his followers had. lost 
their ancient fierceness and energy by long repose. 
The people of Naranjan had never forgotten the 
humiliation they had suffered when the Wanacaces 
first arrived. Now the time seemed ripe for ven- 


induce. 

At that time a very powerful prince named Oresta 
was reigning at (hunachen. An embassy, laden with 
costly presents, was sent to him from Naranjan, re- 
questing his assistance to drive the Wanacaces out 
of the country. Oresta had as much reason as any 
to fear the interlopers, and lie readily entered into 
tin; scheme. The united forces then marched rapidly 
and secretly against the place where lri Ticatame 
was dwelling, intending to surprise him helbro he 
could call upon his warriors. On the borders of the 
lake they met his wife, who, comprehending the situ- 
ation at a glance, attempted to run and warn her 
husband. Hut they caught her and reproached Tier 
with wishing to betray her own people, and prevent 
thorn from taking a just vengeance on their enemies. 
She was a better wife than patriot, however; and 
eluding the grasp of those who detained her, she lied 
tn warn lri Ticatame. She arrived too late; the 


•'hied troops reached the town ho fore her, and at 
unco began the assault. The venerable chief of the 
^ anacacos, attacked and surrounded in his own 
huiisc, defended himself valiantly for some time, hut 
f overpowered by numbers, lie fell dead upon a 
l0il P bl slain. His wife came up just at this mo- 


ia 'l uo tribe, chaque famille, souvont 
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ment, .and in spite of .all that eoukl ho done to 
prevent her, the devoted woman cast herself upon 
the body of the fierce old chief and refused to he re- 
moved or comforted. The victors then set fire to the 
place and retired, carrying with them the idol Curi- 
eaneri. 

Ignorant of the misfortune which had fallen upon 
his house, Sicuiraeha was hunting in a forest at 
some distance from the doomed town when the news 
was brought to him. hie at once hastened to the 
spot, but arrived only to find his mother weeping 
upon the body of his father, amid the blazing build- 
ings. Filled with rage 1 at tin; sight, and thirsting fin- 
vengeance, he wasted no time in useless mourning, 
but calling together the few warriors who had escaped 
the massacre, he started in pursuit of the enemy. 
His force was so small that, this seemed an act of 
madness; but fortune favors the brave. Fluted with 
their victory, or as the old chronicle has it, prompted 
by the god they had stolen, the allied troops had 
given themselves up to drunkenness, and in this state 
the avengers found them. The idol stood neglected 
at the foot of an oak : seizing this, the ’Wanucacs 
rushed furiously upon their fallen foes. A great 
num her were, massacred, and the rest were carried 
in triumph to Wayameo, where Sicuiraeha dwell. 
For some time they were kept in the condition el 
slaves, hut eventually they were released upon the 
understanding that their chief's should recognize the 
supremacy of Sicuiraeha, who now formally took the 
title of king. The now monarch rapidly increased 
his territory by conquering and annexing the numer- 
ous petty states that lay around it; he built several 
temples, notably one to Curieaneri, whom lie re- 
garded as the author of his greatness; increased the 
number of priests, and erected dwellings for them 
about the temples; enforced religious observances; 
and established his capital at Wayameo, where, alter 
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a long and glorious reign, he died, leaving the king- 
dom to his two sons, Pawacume and Wapeani. 

Shortly after the accession of these princes, events 
occurred in the flourishing region lying north of 
Wayainco, on the southern shore of Lake Patzouaro, 
which affected the condition of the entire country, 
and eventually added greatly to the power of the 
Whmacace kings. The capital of this region was 
Ttzintzuntzan. The chronicle 1 have hitherto fol- 
lowed gives no account of the origin of this city; 
hut other authors, who in their turn make no men- 
tion of the events above recorded, furnish a story of 
its foundation, which 1 will relate here-, before con- 
tinuing the more consecutive narrative. 

After the separation of the Taraseos from their 
Aztec brethren, says ■ Beaumont, the former, resolv- 
ing to settle, began at once to till the ground and 
sow the seeds that they had brought with them. 
They then proceeded to elect a king from among 
their bravest warriors. So highly was this quality 
of courage esteemed by them that even the later 
kings, who succeeded to the throne by inheritance, 
were not allowed to wear certain jewels and orna- 
ments until they had earned the right to do so by 
capturing a prisoner in battle with their own hands. 
Under the administration of such energetic men the 
people progressed rapidly, both in wealth and power; 
commerce was encouraged and the arts and sciences 
flourished. But they especially excelled in leather- 
work, for which the splendid plumage of the birds 
of the country furnished abundant material. 59 This 
curious art is said to have been suggo.-h'd by the 
phenomenon which led to the founding ot their 
capital. When the Taraseos first halted on the 
southern shore of Lake Patzouaro, they placed their 
principal idol in a pleasant spot, that the god might 
repose, when, behold, a multitude of birds ot gorgeous 


Yj Reaumont, Urdu. Mcchoacan, MS., pp. 48, (>3. 
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plumage congregated in the air and formed a brilliant 
shade or canopy above the sacred image. This was 
at once bailed as a divine indication that they should 
found their city here, and at the same time it sug- 
gested the feather mosaics for which they afterwards 
became so famous. In commemoration of this mi- 
raculous manifestation of the divine will the city was 
named Tzintzuntzan, ‘place of celestial birds.'® 

Little or nothing is known of the history of Tzin 
tzuntzan from this time until it is again brought into 
notice by the events to which I have alluded as 
occurring shortly after Sicuiraeha was succeeded by 
his sons on the throne at YVayameo, Granados, it j s 
true, states that nineteen kings ruled over the Ta- 
rascos from the time of their settlement down to tl n ■ 
conquest, but he gives no account of any of them, 
while Beaumont complains that he is able to ii ml 
records of three only, namely, ( haracu, ‘the boy king,’ 
Zwanga , 01 and the son of the latter, Tanga.\oan,' u 
better known by the name of Galtzontzin, ‘he who is 
always shod,’ to distinguish him from those other 
rulers who, being vassals of the Aztec monarch, ap- 
peared bare-footed before their suzerain . 03 At \v leu- 
period the boy king lived it is impossible to tell, but, 
as the other two certainly reigned at a later date 


co Beltrami , Mr.riqur, tom. ii., p. 54. The first name <jpvcn to the town 
was (iuayan^areo, says ( Jranados y Galvez, 'I'anlrs A j/tcr.. }>. JM. Tiidn 
Barren, translates T/intzimtzan, ‘town of preen birds,’ and the town was 
called, he says, from the form of the idol. Beaumont rails il also (.'hiiinL 
and lluitzitzihujiie. .\frrhnav.mi , MS., j >y>. 48, 40-7. 

01 Also known ;is < ’bipuanpua, rhipuaeua, and Tzihuanpa. 

Also, Sintzicha 4' ‘ : i . i ’ i . ‘he of the line teeth.’ 

Jl» atutmtil, Cn’nt. .'/ ■ ' ■■■'-. MS., pp. 44 5, 0«S 0, 75, Herrera, dec 

111., lib. iii., cap. viii., translates ( ■azonzin by ‘old sandals,’ saying _tha! 
the name was bestowed upon the kinp. us a niek-name heeause ot the 
shabby dress in which he appeared before Cortes. According to Alcpm. 
Hist. Camp. de Jesus, torn, i., j». 91, Caltzontziii was the name igi\ee m 
Zintzieha by the. Spaniards. Beltrami, Mcxi<]u<\ tom. ii., p. 44, writes t 
name Sinzineha. Tonpiemada, tom. i., p. ,‘k'kS, calls ltim ( aezoltzin. Gl* 
nados v Gidvez, Turtles Ajurr ., pp. 184-0, wjites ( Galtzontzin nr Cinzi‘ :! - 
‘Ials relations et les histoires relatives an Miclioacaii domient toutes ■an p" 
des Taras<pies le litre on le uom de f'azontzin. iOtuit-re nn litre? c’o-a i 11 ’ 
certain, Tonjucmada lie sail ceiju’il doit cm penser.’ Baussrur, Ihst ., tnm. 

111., p. 7<S. (.’azonzi ‘parait el re un corruption tarastjuc du mot nalmmi 
Caltzontziii, Clief ou tete de la niaisou.’ Ja tom. iv., p. 308. 
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than out story lias yet reached, they may all he 
referred to hereafter. 

Let us now return to the anonymous narrative. 
At the time of Kicuiracha’s death at Wayameo, three 
brothers named Tarigaran, I’acimwane, and Sueurawe 
were reigning in the region of which Tzintzuntzan 
was the capital. On a hill overlooking the lake 
stood the temple of their chief divinity, the goddess 
Xaratanga, whose son was named Manowapa. Now, 
the priests of this goddess obtained the wood which 
they burned in the temple from the forest of Atama- 
taho, close to Wayameo, and they frequently took 
advantage of their proximity to the temple of (Juri- 
caneri to carry wood there, a courtesy which the 
Wauacace priests returned by occasionally hearing 
fuel to the sanctuary of Xaratanga.. It happened 
one day, when the feast of the goddess was ap- 
proaching, that Tarigaran and his two brothers, 
with their attendants, went to the temple to assist 
the priests to decorate the idol, But the princes had 
been drinking deeply, and the goddess, perceiving 
this, punished them for their irreverence by mak- 
ing' them very drunk. Then the brothers became 
alarmed, and sent their women to the lake to procure 
tisli, by eating which they hoped to dissipate the 
fumes of the liquor. .But the outraged goddess had 
hidden the tisli, and the women succeeded only in 
catching a large serpent, which they carried to the 
priests, who cooked it and ale of it together with the 
princes, at sunset. But. no sooner had the strange 
iood passed their lips than, to their horror, they all 
found themselves turned into serpents. Filled will) 
terror and dismay they plunged into the lake and 
swam towards the mountain of Tiriacuri, amid the 
recesses of which they disappeared upon landing. ^ 

The territory of Tzintzuntzan being now bereft of 
its chief priests and princes ottered an easy prey to 
its Wanacaee neighbors, and several chiefs, probably 
vassals of the kings of Wayameo, soon began to en- 
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croacli upon its borders. Tarapeelia Chanbori took 
possession of Ctirineuaro Acini rin and established 
himself there, while Jpinchuari did the same at Po- 
oh utaro. The royal brothers of Wayameo also took 
up arms and possessed themselves first of Capacureo, 
and then of Patamagua Nacaraho. At the latter 
])laee they seem to have separated, each to make con- 
quests on his own behalf. 64 

The Tarasro population was now thoroughly 
alarmed and with one accord tiro various states began 
to prepare for war. 'flu: kilims of Wayameo, how- 
ever, assured Cuyupuri, who had succeeded to the 
oifice of high-priest of Xaratanga at Tzintzunlzmi, 
that he should receive no injury, and at their invita- 
tion lie removed to the spot where his metamorphosed 
predecessors had disappeared. Later ho removed to 
Sipico, on the borders of the lake, where lie erected a 
temple and other buildings; after that lie went to 
several other places, hut finally established himself 
on Mount .1 laraeotin, where Wapeani had taken up 
his abode. 

The two brothers now continued their conquests in 
every direction, and before long they had gained pus 
session of most of the places on the south shore of 
the lake Patzeuaro, including the fertile region of 
Tziutzuntzan. Now it came to pass one dav, when 
Wapeani had climbed Mount Atupen, and avus 
gazing longingly at the beautiful islands which dot- 
ted its surface, that his attention was attracted to a 
pyramidal structure which rose in the centre of one 
of the fairest of them. Perceiving a fisherman cast- 
ing his nets at some distance, ho called him to him. 
In answer to his inquiries, the iisherman informed 
the prince that the island upon which the tempi 11 

^ UrassfMir, ITist tom. iii., pp. fib-7, rondors tin’s passage v tv ;un bi;2 i ; - 
ously. ‘(!« flit <*ii to lion ( Palama^ua Naoaralm) pio los dim iri-ri'S ti 
Curioauori, so sdparoronl ; clmrtm dos ohofs rliirhimoijpicH, pnmant Ip 
alia so lixor an lion 4110 la viotuiro lui ilonna. i*our lui, oontinuaiil 
oonrs.do sos ooiMjnotos, il oiiassa tour a tour !o <gil>ior snr los torros voisinos 
passant d’mie monta^ne h J’autro, ot jetaut la torrciir dans los populations 
d'alontour.’ 
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.stood, was called Xaracuero, and was, together with 
the island of Pacandan, ruled by a king named Curi- 
eaten, who bore the title of El llenditare. lie told 
Wapeani, moreover, that tlierc were (Jliichimees on 
these islands, though they did not speak the saint: 
language as the Wanacaees. W apeani was aston- 
ished at this, as he had believed that his people were 
the only (Jliichimees in the country. The warriors 
of his suite then asked the iishennan what his name 
was, and if he had any daughters, lie answered 
that his name was Curipajan, and that he had no 
children. They insisted, however, that he had 
daughters, assuring him at the same time that they 
intended no harm, but merely wanted to obtain wives 
from the islands. At length, after repeated denials, 
he confessed that he had one, who was little and 
ugly, and quite unworthy of their consideration. I t 
matters not, they answered, say nothing to anybody, 
but bring bur hero to-morrow. 

What induced the Iishennan to act against his in- 
clinations after lie had once got free, the chronicle 
does not relate, but on the next day he returned at 
the appointed time with bis daughter. Wapeani 
arrived at the rendezvous somewhat, later, and finding 
the girl to his taste he took her away with him, in- 
structing her fattier to return home, and if questioned 
concerning the absence of bis daughter, to say that 
she had been carried off and enslaved by the Waiia- 
caees. Wapeani afterwards gave the woman to bis 
brother, Pawacume, who married her, and got by her 
a son named Tariacuri, who subsequently became 
king and was the founder of the kingdom ol Mi- 
choacan. 

When the king of the isles learned what had been 
done by Wapeani, he was greatly enraged, and the 
neighboring lords having been called together a 
council was held to consider w hat action should be^ 
taken in the matter. .Hut the lords were in lavor ol 
pe ace, and it was finally arranged that the brother 
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kings should be invited to come and settle amorur 
them, when the office of grand sacrifice!' should 1 )?■ 
conferred upon Pawacume and that of priest of the 
god Cuangari Changatun upon Wapeani. Messen- 
gers were accordingly sent to make these proposals to 
the brothers. Flattered by such brilliant oilers and 
dazzled by the costly presents which the envoys 
brought with them, the princes readily consented to 
the arrangement, and at once embarked for the isl- 
ands, where they were received with great state, and 
immediately invested with the promised dignities. 
But it seems that the brothers’ followers had not 
been made acquainted with the details of this ar- 
rangement, for alter impatiently waiting some time 
for the return of the princes, they also set out for the 
islands to discover the cause of their detention. Bp- 
on learning the true state of the case they were furi 
ous, and demanded with many threats that Pawa- 
cume and Wapeani, who, -they said, had been ap- 
pointed by Uuricaneri as their guardians, should 
instantly be sent back to their own people. Curieaten 
thought it prudent to yield, and the brothers reluc- 
tantly returned with their followers to the mainland. 

But during their brief sojourn in the islands they 
had seen much that was new to them, and having- 
observed the benefit to be derived from civilization, 
they resolved to improve the condition of their conn 
try. Knowing, however, that their iniluence alone 
would not suffice to make the people suddenly change 
their nomadic habits, they called to their aid the 
voice of the gods. One day they announced that the 
god of Hades had appeared to them in a dream, com- 
manding them to erect temples in honor of all the 
Ohichimec divinities. The people, whose religious 
fervor seems to have been unbounded, were at once 
anxious to begin the pious work. It only remained 
to choose a suitable site. Under the guidance of the 
brothers, they repaired to a densely wooded hill near 
Tarimi (Jhundido, where there was a beautiful stream 
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of water, known henceforth by the name of Ouiriz- 
catero. Here they set to work in earnest; hewing 
down the trees and clearing the ground for the found' 
ations of the temples. One after another the stately 
edifices rose, and when they were finished the chiefs 
began to vie with each other in building fine dwelling- 
houses, so that in an incredibly short space of time 
the sides of the hill were covered with buildings. 
Such was the origin of the city of i’atzeuaro,'* for 
a long time the capital, and afterwards one of the 
principal cities of Miclioacan. 

Now*, at that time the kingdom of Curincuaro, 
which comprised part of the lake islands, was one of 
the most powerful states in all that region, and in 
common with its Taraseo neighbors, it regarded the 
rapid progress of the Wanaeaccs with feelings of 
jealousy and apprehension, which soon resulted in 
actual hostilities. An ambassador was sent to Patz- 
cuaro to formally demand that its inhabitants should 
firing fuel to the altars at Curincuaro. The Wa- 
iiacaees knew* by experience what this meant, and at 
once prepared for war. All being ready they marched 
to meet the enemy. A terrible engagement took 
place near the towm of Ataquaro, in which Pawa- 
cume and his brother were seriously wounded, and 
finally forced to retreat with their troops to .Patz- 
euaro. 

Soon after this the great feast of the goddess 
Curincuaro, the principal divinity of the kingdom 
that bore her name, was celebrated. It appears that 
it Avas arranged that all hostilities should cease 
during this solemn period, that the Wanacaces might 
join with their late enemies in the ceremonies. The 
lords of Curincuaro were particularly anxious that 
the brothers of Patzcuaro should appear at the feast, 
and to ensure their presence they employed an old 

‘ Patzcuaro vent evidemment dire le lien do templet*: t’u on cua, dans la 
langue tarasque, coniine dans la languc yucalfcque.’ Brassrur, Hist . , tom. 
iii., p. 72. 
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woman, who had access to them, to expatiate on 
the grandeur of the coming festivities, and the num- 
ber of sacrifices to be offered. She played her part 
so well that the princes promised to be present ; after- 
wards, being assured by certain of their priests that, 
treachery was designed, they renounced their inten- 
tion of going; but emissaries from Ourineuaro again 
found means to persuade them, and when the day of 
the feast arrived they set out to participate in it. 
On the way they fell into an ambuscade, and Wa- 
peani was killed on the spot. Mis brother escaped 
and Hod to Patzcuaro, but he was pursued by his 
enemies and slain in the city, which was deserted on 
account, of all the people having gone to the feast. 
The bodies of the unfortunate princes were ransomed 
by their sorrowing subjects, and after being formally 
burned were buried with much ceremony in a grave 
dug at the foot of the steps leading up to the temple 
of Curicaneri. 

Cu rata mu, Wapeani’s eldest son, now ascended the 
throne at Patzcuaro. He had two brothers named 
Xetaco and Aramen. Pawacume, as wo ha ve already 
remarked, had .also a son named Tariacuri, by the 
fisherman’s daughter. This prince was sent to the 
island of Xaraouero, to ho educated by the Tarasm 
priests in the arts of civilized life. On his return to 
Patzcuaro, Tariacuri showed himself to ho a youth of 
an excellent disposition, very pious and industrious, 
and withal highly accomplished in matters both ol 
war and of peace'. As soon as ho arrived at a suit- 
able ago ho was crowned king of the YVanaeaces; 
whether his cousin Curatame continued to reign as 
his colleague, or what became of him, is not stated. 

Tariacuri soon began to extend his empire by con 
quest in every direction. He carried his arms farthei 
than any of his predecessors had done, and his hostin 
expeditions wore invariably attended by success. 
Again the Taraseo princes wort' alarmed, and uniting 
their forces they marched upon Patzcuaro. But I a- 
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riacuri was irresistible; he surprised and vanquished 
the allies at A taro and Tupuxanclmen, conquered the 
kingdom of Zirumho, and finally blockaded the lake- 
islands. Meanwhile, his cousins, jealous of his glory, 
cons])ired with, his enemies to betray him. J > u t he 
escaped their plots, and having possessed himself of 
the islands he became king of the whole of Micho- 
acan. This king may be identical with ( 'liaracu, the 
‘boy king,’ to whom 1 have already referred. My 
reason for thinking so is that the events above re- 
corded, or those immediately succeeding them, are 
said to have happened in the time of Montezuma L, 
while the found inq of a city named ( 'bare, in the reiqn 
of Chnraeu, is also said by Beaumont to have taken 
place during the life of the same Mexican monarch. 
The founding of Charo was in this wise, according to 
one account. 

J durinq tiio reiqn of ‘the boy king’ the Aztecs 
made, an inroad, aided by the Teeos and other unruly 
tribes. Being hal'd pressed, the kinq applied to the 
Matlaltzincas of Toluca for aid. Six captains started 
with their troops, and the Mexicans wa re defeated. 
In reward for this timely aid, the Matlaltzincas were 
granted their choice of lands within the kingdom of 
Michoacan, and selected the region around Tiripito, 
where the lower class founded Umlameo, and the 
nohles, Charo, so named in honor of. the kinq. 1 his 
settlement beinq in the center ot Michoacan, says 
Pimentel, the people came to he known as the Pirin- 
das, ‘those in the middle. w ' 

In another place Beaumont gives Bad re Barrea’s 
version of the founding of Charo. I n the time ol Mon- 
tezuma 1. the Aztecs appeared in conjunction with 
the 'fecos and Matlaltzincas to attack Michoacan. 
The Tarascos who were only one-third as strong as 
their enemies, had recourse to strategy. Large sup- 
plies of food and drink were spread in the camp, and 

w Vlnuntrl, Cvad.ro, tom. i, p. -400; Ikmmoitt, Cron. Mrr.hooniu , MS., 
I'P* 61-2, quoting Btisulentivc, Slwh., lib i., cap. xt. 
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when the Aztec forces attacked, the Taraseos fled, 
abandoning the camp. The hungry Aztecs at once 
commenced to gorge themselves, and when filled with 
meat and drink the Taraseos returned upon them 
making a great slaughter, and capturing a goodly 
number of Tocos and Matlaltzincas, who were given 
lands in Michoacan; the Teeos as the more turbulent 
in Patzcuaro and the capital, and the Matlaltzincas 
in Charo, which was founded by them. 67 The Mat- 
laltzincas who remained in Toluca were conquered by 
Axayacatl, as has been already related. 68 

Before his death, Tariacuri divided the kingdom, 
and generously provided for the children of the 
cousins who had attempted his destruction. To Hici 
pan he left (Joyuean, a very important city; to llicu- 
caxe, Patzcuaro and its dependencies, and to his son, 
Tangaxoan, he gave the territory of Tzintzuntzan, 
which comprised the lake islands. These events, says 
Brasseur, to which the anonymous historian assigns 
no date, occurred, in all probability, during the first 
part of the fifteenth century, Tangaxoan having been 
a contemporary of Montezuma 1., of Mexico. 

Michoacan did not remain long divided, liieucaxe 
had a great number of sons, all of whom he put to 
death, because they were disorderly and oppressed 
the people. Another son which was horn to him later 
was killed by lightning, and apotheosized on that ac- 
count. Thus the king of Patzcuaro died without 
leaving heirs, and his division was added to Tanga- 
xoan ’s territory. The kingdom of (Joyuean, upon the 
death of Jlicipan, wars also annexed to Tzintzuntzan, 
where Tangaxoan 's son Ziziz Pandaeuare, was then 
reigning. Michoacan became thus re-united under 
one head. Ziziz Pandaeuare used his great power 

67 Beaumont , Crrtn. Mrchoac.an, MS., pp. 00-61. Granados, ]>. l*v>, refers 
to a seven years’ stru^ie, which may be the same as the above. Tin* 
records indicate two preat battles at Tajirnaroa and Ziehu. 

M C/arit/rro. torn, i., p. 150; Alr.nio ■, f.)irr. t tom. iii., p. 461; Pvuf'utfL 
Cuadro , tom. i., p. 401). See also this vol., pp. 432-5, Sahagun, tom. in-, 
lib. x., p. 129. 
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for the advancement and benefit of his country. He 
embellished the city of Tzintzuntzan, and made it his 
capital. His reign was a long and glorious one, and 
it was chiefly to his able administration that Michoa- 
ean owed its greatness/’ 9 

Ziziz Pandacuare was succeeded by his son Zwan- 
ga.™ It was during the reign of this prince that the 
valiant Tlascaltec general, Tlahuicol, invaded Mi- 
ehoacan at the head of a Mexican army, and took Tan- 
gimaroa, or Tlaximaloyan, and other towns, together 
with great spoils. 71 Zwanga was still on the throne 
at Tzintzuntzan when Cortes took Mexico. He 
was appealed to for aid by ( Initlahuatl, who was 
elected monarch after the (loath of Montezuma II. 
After some hesitation he promised his assistance. 
Ambassadors were sent to Mexico, who, when they 
arrived, found Cuitlnhuatl dead, and tin' small-pox 
raging in the city. They hastened back to Tzinfzun- 
tza.li, but bore with them the germs of the disease, 
which rapidly spread through the capita, 1, and carried 
off the king and a great number of his subjects. 

Zwanga left several sons, and the eldest of these, 
Tangaxoan II., seized the sceptre. 72 He appears to 
have been a weak prince, and totally unlit to till the 
throne at such a critical period. One of bis first acts 
was to cause his brothers to be put to death, on the 
pretense that they bad conspired against his life, hut 
really because be was jealous of their power.™ This 
cruel murder caused serious disturbance in the capi- 
tal, and the fratricide brought great odium upon 
himself. 1 1 was said that such a terrible deed por- 
tended evil to the country a prediction which was 

6! “ lirnswur, IIi.it., tom. Hi. , )>[>. 51-78; Curh ijul Es/hhohi, ih.4. Mix., 

I 'flu, i.j ]>]>. 2(14-85. 

70 Also spel led Tzihmiu^a, see note (>2. 

71 See (Ins \ol., ])}>. 477-8. JHeaumout says that Tlalmieol gained noth- 
in# during his six months’ campaign exeept some booty, and ho doubts 
whether that was imieh, as ;ih>n*j the Irontier tin re was litile to he had. 
C/rin. MrrJmacttji , MS., j»p. 59-00. 

- 7ii He bore the title of (’altzontzim See noie f>3. lirassear says he was 
also called Uwan^vva Ha^na, }!i*> 7., tom. iii., j>- 78. 

73 Beaumont , Cron. Mec/tvacan, MS., p. 08. 
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verified strongly afterwards, by the appearance of 
Spanish soldier who had been sent l»y Cortes to 
reconnoitre the country. 

The Tarascos, like most of the other Naim a na- 
tions, were warned by omens of their future subjec- 
tion to a foreign power. Beaumont, who makes 
Tangaxoau 1 I. a contemporary of Montezuma II., 
relates that the former was at first persuaded to 
assist the latter against the Spaniards, but was cau- 
tioned by the spirit of 1 1 is dead sister, who, to prove. 
that her utterances were not meaningless, pointed 
out certain signs in the heavens; namely, the figure 
of a young man with a glittering hand, and a sword, 
fashioned like those of the Spaniards, which, appeared 
in the east on the day of the great festival. In the 
council convened to consider this warning it was de- 
cided not to resist the strangers. 74 It is related, 
moreover, that in Zwanga’s time there lived a high- 
priest, named Sorites, who foretold the introduction 
of a new religion, and in anticipation of it instituted 
two Christian-like festivals. 75 

Among the earliest peoples of Mexico were the 
Miztees and Zapotocs, whose country may be roughly 
described as comprising the modern state of Oajaca. 
The Miztees occupied the western portion of this re- 
gion, and their territory was divided into upper and 
lower Miztecapan, 70 the latter reaching to the coast, 
and the former embracing the mountainous region 
farther north, which is sometimes called Coluiaixtla- 
huacan. Zapotecapan, the country of the Zapotecs, 
lay to the east of Miztecapan, and extended, at tin; 
time when we first hear of this people in history, to 
Tehuantepec. 77 

The records of these nations are silent as to then’ 


74 Crtin. Mrchoarati , MS., pp. 71-3. 

7,r ' See vol. iii. of this work, p. 4-4G. 

76 For boundaries of Miztecapan, see ante, vol. i., p. 078. 
7 ' See vol. i., p. 070, for boundaries. 
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history before they settled here; every tiling previous 
to this rests upon traditions of the vaguest character, 
one of which represents their ancestors as birds, 
beasts, and trees — to indicate their extreme antiquity, 
courage, and stubbornness, naively adds .Burgoa, the 
historian of Oajaca . 78 Jhit though their own annals 
do not reach back to the prc-Toltcc period, they are 
stated by some authorities to have inhabited at that 
time the region of' .Puebla, together with the Olmees 
and Xi cal ancas . 711 Most of the old writers connect 
them with the Nahua stock, although their language 
was distinct from the Nahua. Thus Torquemada de- 
rives the Miztecs from Mixtecatl, the fifth son of Iz- 
tac Mixcohuatl, of the Seven Caves; while Sahagun 
states that they were of Toltoc descent, and adds that 
some go so far as to regard them as descendants of 
Quetzalcoad, because of the richness and beauty of 
their country, in which the famous Tlalocan, the ‘ter- 
restial paradise,’ was said to be situated. w At the 
time when civilization was introduced into Yucatan 
and Chiapas, says JBrasseur, the mountains of Mizte- 
capan were inhabited by savage tribes without any 
particular name, but who were afterwards known as 
Miztecs, or Wild Cats . 81 Civilization is said by tra- 
dition to have first appeared in the mountains of 
Apoala. At the entrance of a gorge in this region 
where, says Carol a, the gods lived before man came 
on earth, stood two majestic trees, from which sprung 
two youths, the founders of the Miztec monarchy . 82 
The braver of the two went to Tilantongo, and there 

1R Burgoa, Gcog. Descrip . Oajaca, tom. ii., pt i., pp. Murguia 

Kstadist. Guajacu, in Soc. Mcx. ft cog., Boldin, tom. vii., p. H*7. 

70 Orozco \j Berm , Gcogra/ia, p. L33; Vcytia, torn, i,, p. Jn(). 

H0 Torque mat l a. loin, i., p. 32; G<auara, Cong. Mex., fol. 21)0; Motohmn , 
in [ cazlxdecta , Col. dt: l)oc., tom. i., p. *8; Burgoa, Gcog. Dc scrip. Oajaca, 
lorn. ii., pt i., p. 175; Sahagun, tom. Hi., lib. x.. p. 138; Orozco y Berra, 
Gcografia, p. 120. 

Hist., tom. iii. , p. 5. .. . 

82 lJrasseur, citing Burgoa, Gcog. Drscrip. Oajaca , tom. ii., pt i., fol. 
128-9, says they were male and female, ami from them descended the nice 
that subsequently governed the country, ilist., tom. iii., p- Garcia, 
0 vigen de los I ml., pp. 327-8. 
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had, a contest with the Sun for the possession of the 
country. .After a desperate combat, which lasted a 
whole day, the Sun was forced to go down behind 
the hills, thus leaving the youth the victor. 83 

Other traditions relate that certain of the warlike 
tribes from the north, that invaded Anahuae from 
the eighth to the eleventh century, passed from the 
Aztec plateau into Miztecapan, coming down from 
the mountains of Apoala to the beautiful and nat- 
urally fortified valley of Yanguitlan, ‘new land,' 
where they determined to settle. The Miztees re 
sisted the invaders for a long time, and their final 
subjection was effected more by religious teachings 
than by force of arms. On this plateau the immi- 
grants from Anahuae founded Tilantongo, and built 
a temple called Aehiuhtla. 84 The dale of this event 
seems to coincide, says J3rasseur, with the sending 
out of missionaries from Cholula, though whether 
the followers of Quetzaleoatl or the tribes from 
Aiuihuac arrived first is not known. But it appears 
certain that from the union of the priests of Aehi- 
uhtla and the Olmecs who lied from Cholula at the 
time of Huemao’s invasion, sprung the power which 
civilized these regions. 85 

it is in Zapotecapan, however, that the' disciples 
of Quetzaleoatl appear most prominently. There 
they are said to have founded Mitla, or Yopaa, and 
to have diffused their arts and religious teachings 
throughout the whole country, as far as Tehuan- 
tepec. 84 

The mysterious apostle Wixipecocha, of whom 
a full account has already been given, 87 is said to 

63 Bnrgoa , Grog. Desr.rip . Octjaca, tom. ii., pt, i., pp. 128, 175-t>; Oroz'» 
y Herr i, Gcogrnfnt. p. 80, says this story is merely invented to show the 
great age of the Miztees. See also ante, vol. iii., p. 73. 

Burywi, Grog, hescrip. Oujnea, tom. ii., pt i., fol. 128-9, Orozco v 
Berra, (h mjrafia, p. 120, sa\ s the Zapoters took their region by force ■»* 
arms from the lhiaf hjuimanes, or Guamtiquimunes. 

M Iliat tom. iii., pp. 8-9. 

86 Ton/uemadn, tom. i., p. 255; Herrera , dee. iii., lib. ii., cap. xi. ; V?- 1 /- 
tin, tom. i., p. Hri; Jhtnjoa , Gcvg. Descrip. (Jujaca, tom. ii., pt 
297-8, 3l3-r». 

w See vol. ii. of this work, pp. 209-11. 
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have appeared in these regions. The tradition, 
which is very vague, relates that he came from the 
south seas, and landed, bearing a cross, at Tehuan- 
tepec. He taught morality, abstinence from women, 
confession, and penance. He was generally respected 
hut was sometimes persecuted, especially in the Mije 
country, whither he went after passing through the 
Zapotec valley. The people there tried to kill him, 
arid pursued him to the foot of Mount ( -'empoal tepee, 
where he miraculously disappeared, but re appeared 
shortly afterwards on the summit of the mountain. 
Mis pursuers followed him, but be again vanished, 
and was seen no more in that country, though he 
afterward showed himself on the enchanted island 
of Monapostiae, near Tehuantepec. 

As 1 have already remarked, nothing definite is 
known of the early history of the Miztecs and Za- 
potecs. All that has been preserved is some account 
of their spiritual rulers. Thus we are told that the 
kingdom of Tilantongo, which comprised upper Miz- 
tooa, was spiritually governed by the high-priest of 
Aehiuhtla, who bore the title of Taysacaa, and whose 
power equaled, if it did not surpass, that of the 
king; while in Zapoteeapan the Wiyatao, or sover- 
eign pontiff, united in his person the supreme sacer- 
dotal and secular power. The origin of the city of 
Yopaa, or Mitla, where the Wiyatao held his court, 
is doubtful, though, as we have seen, it has been 
attributed to the disciples of Quetzalcoatl, who came 
from Cholula. 

It is a singular fact that we hear nothing of the 
early Miztec and Zapotec kings, save that there were 
such, until we find the latter subjecting the H naves 
to their authority. These 11 naves are said to have 
come originally from the south, from Nicaragua or 
herd say some authors. The causes that led to 
their migration are unknown; hut the story goes 
that after coasting northward, and attempting to 'dis- 
embark at several places, they finally effected a 

Vol. V. 94 
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landing at Tehuantepec. Here they found the Mijes, 
the original possessors of the country; but these 
they drove out, or, as some say, mingled with them, 
and soon made themselves masters of the soil. They 
founded their first city at Arrianjianbaj, or Arriangui 
IJmbah, but afterwards extended their possessions 
to the city of Jalapa, which they are said to have 
founded also . 88 

But the easy life they led in this beautiful and fer- 
tile region soon destroyed their ancient energy, aiui 
they subsequently fell an unresisting prey to the Zapo- 
tec kings . 89 Of the Mijes very little is known. They 
are believed to have been the most ancient people of 
the Oajaca region, and Burgoa affirms that they pos- 
sessed of old the greater part of Tehuantepec, t S<>- 
conuseo, and Zapoteeapan. The Beni-Xonos, who 
lived between the Mijes and Zapotecs, are said to 
have once belonged to the former people, but their 
character seems to disprove this. They are described 
as a tribe of rich, shrewd traders, very miserly, great 
liars, “incorrigible and inveterate evil-doers” - the 
Jews of Oajaca, Brasseur calls them. They were 
among the first to submit to the Zapotec kings, in 
the hope of being allowed to retain their wealth ." 11 

It was to one of these Zapotec princes that the 
fortified city of Zaachilla Yoho, or Teotzapodan, as 
it was called hy the Mexicans, owed its origin. At 
the time when history first sheds its light on these 

m ‘Do alia <lo lat'osta del Sur, mas ecrea dp la Krlyptiea vozindad tipi 
Peril, y seipin las eircunstancins de su len^ua, y trato de la Provim in <' 
Rev no de Niearahua.’ Burgoa, Grog. Pcscrip. Oaj/tra, tom. ii., pt i i - , I'd 
396; Man/tua, Bstadirf. Guajara, in Soc. Grog., Boldin, tom. vii . 

p. 183; Orozco y Brrra, Grografia, pp. 173-4. See also MUhlcnpJordt, 
Mejicn, tom. i i. , pt, i., p. 170. Uuillcmot relates that some Peruvian am 
ilies fled northward alon<»* the Cordilleras. On the hanks of the Sarrahia 
they resorted to the tire test to find out whether the gods wished tnem 
to settle there. A brand was platted in a hole, hut* as it was exlim! m 
the morning they knew they must ^o further. Four emissaries wem >" 
search of another place. Beneath a coupinol-tree, where now stands i m 
xieovi, the hrand-proof answeretl the test, and so they settled there. I 
coapinol is still venerated. Fosse y, Jlfr.riyur, pp. 50-1; see also p. 4(o. 

80 Bury on, Groff. Dcsnip. Oajaca , tom. ii., pt i., fol. 190. 

ao Burgoa , Grog. Dcsc.rip . Oajaca , tom. ii., pt ii., foL 312, 367-70. 
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regions, Teotzapotlan was the capital of Zapoteea- 
pan , 91 and rivaled in power and extent of territory 
the Miztee kingdoms of Tututepec and Tilantongo. 
It seems that during the war with the Mexicans 
these three powers united against the common en- 
emy, though at other times they appear to have 
quarreled considerably among themselves, by reason 
of the ambitious designs of the Zapotee monarchs, 
who, it is said, aimed at universal sovereignty . 92 

Of the kingdom of Tututepec, which stretched for 
sixty leagues along the shore of the Pacific, nothing 
is known, except that its princes were among the 
richest in all Mexico, that its kings had many power- 
ful vassals, and that its principal city, which was 
also called Tututepec, v r as very populous . 92 

One of the earliest conquests of the Zapotee kings 
was that of tire Mountain of the Sun, near the town 
of Macuilxuchil. There dwelt on this mountain a 
tribe of very fierce and blood-thirsty barbarians, who 
lived by plundering the surrounding nations. At 
length their depredations became so frequent, and 
were attended with such cruelty that it became evi- 
dent that the country about the mountain would 
soon be abandoned by its inhabitants unless the 
robbers were annihilated. Accordingly, a large force 
of picked troops was sent against them under the 
command of two renowned warriors named Baali and 
Baaloo. The expedition was successful. After a 
desperate resistance the robbers were overpowered 
and slaughtered to a man. A fortress and temple 
were then erected on the summit of the mountain, 
and the charge of them given to Baali and Baaloo, 
as a reward for their valor. After their death these 
heroes received divine honors, and were buried at the 
foot of the mountain they had conquered. The ven- 
eration in which their memory was hold increased with 


Bnrgoa , Gca< 7. De scrip . Oajaca , torn, i i- , pt i-» 197- 

Brasscur, Hist., tom. iii. , p M. 

m lb.; Burgoa } Gcog. Descrip. Oajaca , tom. ii- , pt i., iol. 181, 188, 
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time; their tombs were visited by multitudes of pil- 
grims, and a city called Zeetopaa, which eventually 
became the principal seat of learning and religion, 
and the nucleus of civilization in these parts, soon 
rose upon the spot. 94 

The first Zapotec king of whom we have any 
definite information is Ozomatli, who, it is said in 
the Codex Chimalpopuea , 95 reigned in 135 i. The 
next king, whose mime or deeds are recorded, is Zaa- 
chilla, who, being master of all Zapotecapan, coveted 
the region lying east of the river Nexapa, and in- 
habited by the Chontales, Mijes, and Huaves. The 
Ohontales were the most powerful of these nations, 
and against them Zaachilla proceeded first. He took 
from them the city of Nexapa, which he fortified and 
garrisoned with his own soldiers. To strengthen his 
position in the conquered territory he also built the 
fortresses of Quiechapa and Quiyecolani. 98 He next 
entered the country of the Mijes, took the town of 
Zoquitlan, and drove the inhabitants into the mount- 
ains. The Mijes were now confined between the 
Maya tribes of Chiapas and the Zapotees. But, 
though in this difficult position, with a territory so 
small that it contained only one city of importance, 
namely Xaltepec, and numbering, says Herrera, only 
two thousand men, women, and children, the brave 
little nation seems to have gallantly maintained its 
independence for a number of years. 97 It was des- 
tined to be subjected at last, however, and in the 
hour of its greatest glory. Condoy, the last king ot 
the Mijes, who is said to have made his first appear- 
ance from a cavern in the mountains, was a very 
brave and energetic prince. He waged war with the 
surrounding nations, and succeeded by his valor in in- 

54 Burgoa, Geog. Descrip. On jam , to/n. ii., pt ii., fol. 230, 245. 

95 Brussevr, Hist., tom iii., }>. 45. 

06 Burgoa , Geog. Desert}). On jam , tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 330; Mvrgmu, 
EstadisCG tut j nett, in S' or. Me*. Grog., Bnletin, ton), vii., pp. K>7. 201. 

97 Herrera , dec. iv. , lib. ix., cap. vii.; Murguia , Estadist . (htuju^e 
in Hoc. Mcx. Grog., Boldin, tom. viL, p. 183; Burgoa , Geog, Descrip . 
jaca, tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 280. 
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creasing the extent of his dominions. The Zapotec 
ami M’iztec kings, jealous of these encroachments, 
formed an alliance against the Mije prince, while the 
tribes of Chiapas, from the same motives, attacked 
him at the same time on the other side of his do- 
minions. In spite of all that the brave Oondoy 
could do, his capital was taken and burned to the 
ground, and he and his followers, hotly pursued by 
the enemy, were forced to take refuge in the recesses 
of the mountains. Shortly after this Oondoy dis- 
appeared and was seen no more. The Zapotecs 
claimed that their king slew him with his own hand, 
but the subjects of the Mije prince insisted that, 
tired of war and bloodshed, lie had entered the cavern 
from which he had originally issued, and, attended 
hy some of his warriors, had gone to far distant 
provinces. 08 

About the year 1450 occurred the war between 
Pzawindanda, king of Cohuaixtlahuaean or upper 
Miztecapan, with his allies the TJascaltecs and lluex- 
otzineas, and Montezuma I., with his allies of the 
valley of An&huac. The details of this war having 
been already given," it remains only to repeat JBur- 
goa’s account of the supernatural powers of Pzawin- 
danda. This prince, says the fable, when he wished 
to make war upon some neighboring nation, caused 
himself to he miraculously transported to the summit 
of a mountain inaccessible to ordinary mortals. Ar- 
rived there he prostrated himself upon a knoll, and 
besought the gods to favor his designs, lhcn he 
shook a bag which was suspended irom his girdle,^ 
and immediately there issued from it a multitude of 
warriors, fully armed and equipped, who having 
formed in military order descended Irom the mount- 
ain in silence and marched at once to conquer the 
coveted territory. 100 Dzawindanda's magical powers 

98 Burgoo,, Oeog , Descrip. Oajaca , tom. ii., pt ii., f«'J. 302-3; Brasseui , 
UUL, tom. iii., pp. 48-50. 

99 See this volume, pp. 415-17. _ . 

100 Burgoo , Geog. Descrip. Oajaca , tom. ii., pt i., foi. loO. 
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must have deserted him on the occasion above re- 
ferred to, however, for, as we have seen, his armies 
were terribly defeated, Ids kingdom was made tribu- 
tary to the domain of the victors, he himself was 
assassinated, and his widowed queen was carried cap- 
tive to Mexico to gratify a passion which Montezuma 
had conceived for her. 

In 14(ii) Axavacatl of Mexico swooped suddonlv 
upon the cities of Tehuantepec and Guatulco, and 
took them; according to Brasseur lie even carried Ids 
victorious arms into Soeonusco. 101 At this time 
Zaachilla II I. was king of Zapotecapan. He was a 
warlike and ambitious prince, and succeeded in add- 
ing Jalapa and tlie valley of Nexapa to his kingdom, 
driving the Huave population into the less desirable 
region on the frontiers of Chiapas and Soeonusco. 
During the later years of his reign Zaachilla,, with 
the assistance of the Miztoe king of Tilantongo, suc- 
ceeded in regaining possession of Tehuantepec and 
the other places in that region which Axayacatl had 
garrisoned with Mexican troops. But- this brought 
the Mexican king, Ahuitzotl, down upon him like a 
thunderbolt, and being deserted by his Miztoe allies, 
Zaachilla's armies were quickly routed; he was forced 
to tlee for his life to the mountains, and Tehuantepec 
once more became a Mexican possession. 102 

Cociyoeza, who succeeded Zaachilla III. on the 
throne of Zapotecapan, was no less anxious than his 
predecessor to rid his kingdom of the Aztec garrisons, 
but being a very prudent, though brave, prince, he 
acted with greater deliberation ami caution. Before 
proceeding to open hostilities he contracted a firm 
alliance with the neighboring nations; he then chose 
a favorable opportunity, when the prestige of the 
Mexican arms had been damaged by reverses, to de- 
clare war, massacre the Mexican merchants, and 
retake Tehuantepec and most of the other places 

101 See this volume, p. 425. 

102 Drasscur, Hist . , tom, iii., pp, 284-5, 338-40. 
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occupied by Ahuitzotl’s troops. The reader lias been 
made acquainted with the details of this war, in the 
course of which the sacred city of Mitla, or Yopaa, 
was taken, and of the final treaty by which it was 
arranged that the Mexicans should keep Soconuseo, 
and that Cociyoeza should wed a Mexican princess 
and remain in possession of Tehuantepec. 103 

Jn 150G, Miztecapan was invaded by Montezuma’s 
armies, and the cities of Tilantongo, Aehiuhtla, and 
Tlachquiauhco were taken. In the same year the 
Miztecs made a determined effort to regain their inde- 
pendence, but, as has been seen, only succeeded in 
making their burdens heavier than before. 104 From 
this time until the coming of the Spaniards Mizteea- 
pan may be regarded as virtually subject to the 
Mexican empire. 

By his marriage with the faithful Pelaxilla, Coci- 
yoeza had a son named Cociyopu. It is related that 
during the feasts with which the birth of this prince 
was celebrated, fiery rays of light were seen to dart 
across the sky. Such ominous phenomena did not 
escape the notice of the soothsayers, and the downfall 
of the kingdom was predicted. When Cociyopu had 
reached the age of twenty-four years, his father con- 
ferred upon him the crown of Tehuantepec. 105 It 
was at this time, says Brasseur, that the news of 
the conquests of the Spaniards reached Cociyocza’s 
court at Teotzapotlan. 108 Upon this the nobles of 
Tehuantepec besought Cociyopu to inquire of the gods 
what the meaning of these things was, and if the 
ancient prophecies concerning the introduction of a 
now religion and the conquest of the country by a 
race of white men, were about to he fulfilled. < ’o- 
ciyopu did as they desired, and was told by the oracle 
that the time had come for the fulfillment of the 

103 Hoe this volume pp, 443-7, 
m I<L, pp. 461-2. 

urgnia , Estadist . Guajaca , in Sue. Wrx. (*<’<><]., Hole fin, tone vn,, 
JOti Hist., tom. iv., p. 539. 
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prophecies. Then an embassy was sent to Coyuhua- 
can, where Cortes then was, with instructions to 
announce to the Spanish chief that according' to the 
directions of their oracles the people of Zapotecapan 
and Tehuantepec acknowledged his right of sov- 
ereignty. 107 


In the subdivision of my present subject, given in 
an early chapter of this volume, 108 l named as one of 
its divisions the Historical Traditions of the Wild 
Tribes of the North, to which topic I intended to 
devote a short chapter. On further research, how 
ever, 1 find that there is absolutely no material for 
such a chapter. Some of the wild tribes had vague 
traditions of how the world was created and peopled, 
generally by the agency of a bird or beast; others 
told wonderful tales of supernatural adventures of 
their fathers many moons ago; a few named the di- 
rection, north, south, east, or west, whence their 
fathers came. Such traditions have been given in 
those portions of this work relating to the subjects 
of Mythology and < h'igin. There is great confusion 
among the different versions of these traditions, and 
even if we knew in each case which was the an 


thentic version, they would shed not a ray of light 
on general aboriginal history; the very most that 
could be hoped from them would be slight informa- 
tion respecting modern tribal history. All the specu- 
lations of modern travelers and writers on primitive 
history in the north have been founded, so far as 
they have had any foundation at all, on the material 


relics of antiquity, fully described in volume IV. ot 
this work ; on the traces of the Aztec tongue in f he 
north, a subject fully disposed of in volume 111.; 
and on the theory of the Spanish writers respecting 
a general migration from the north, duly considered 
in the present volume. Consequently all that could 


107 Ihtrgoa , Geog. Descrip. Oajaca , tom. ii., pt ii., fol. 367*7<>* 
*See p. 158. 
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be said on the history of the northern tribes here 
would be but a repetition of what has already been 
said; a collection of a few valueless speculations rest- 
ing on foundations already proven to be unsound; and 
a renewed argument against the theory of a migra- 
tion from the north, a theory that has already re- 
ceived more attention than it deserves. It may be 
thought that the reported Montezuma-tradition of 
the Pueblos in New Mexico deserves some investiga- 
tion; but besides the fact that all the force of evi- 
dence and probability indicates that the myth was an 
invention of white men, it is also true that if the 
worship of Montezuma and the hope of his coming 
from the east, were actually found among the Pueblos, 
this would only prove what is not at all improbable, 
that the fame of Montezuma 1. and of the great 
Aztec power had reached this northern region. Jt 
lias been seen that the Nairn as a few centuries after 
the beginning of our era were driven northward and 
established themselves in Anahuac and the region 
immediately north-west of that valley, hut that their 
possessions never extended farther north than Zaca- 
tecas. Yet it is altogether probable that they came 
more or less into contact with tribes further north, 
and it is best to attribute to this contact at this 
period the Nahua linguistic traces that have been 
pointed out in the north. The Pueblos, who in 
ancient times occupied the country as far south as 
northern Chihuahua, were not Aztecs, as is clearly 
proven by their language, their monuments, and 
their institutions. The very slight Nahua analogies 
that have been pointed out in their manners and 
customs, do not necessarily imply any connection 
whatever with the civilized peoples of the south; yet 
I regard it as not improbable that the Pueblo tribes 
were slightly influenced by N alma contact at the 
period referred to; and not altogether impossible that 
the Nahua seed sown at this time fell into good 
ground in some wild people of the north, and thus 
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originated Pueblo agriculture and later culture. [ t . 
favor of any closer connection between these peoples, 
there is absolutely no evidence. 

When wo come to the Mound-Builders of the 
Mississippi Valley, the matter presents far greater 
difficulties. AVe know nothing of their language or 
manners and customs, since they have become locally 
extinct; but their material monuments, and their 
religious rites as indicated by those monuments, bear 
a very striking resemblance to those of the civilized 
nations of the south. I have already expressed an 
opinion that the Mound- Builders were in some wav 
connected with the civilized nations; the nature of 
the connection is involved in difficulties, from which 
there is no escape save by conjecture. We have 
seen that the Aztec traces in the New Mexican 
region, and possibly the Pueblo culture, may be at- 
tributed to the migrating Nahua tribes after their 
overthrow in Central America; but there is little or 
no reason to attribute the establishment of the 
Mound- Builders of the eastern states to the same 
influence and the same epoch. The few N almas that 
were scattered in the north are not likely to have 
exerted so slight an influence in the Pueblo region, 
and so powerful a one on the Mississippi; besides, 
the Mississippi monuments bear marks of a much 
greater antiquity than can be attributed to the 
Pueblo buildings. Yet we have seen that it is much 
more reasonable to believe that the culture of the 
Mound- Builders was introduced by a colony or by 
teachers from the south, than to regard the Missis- 
sippi Valley as the original birth-place of America)! 
civilization. The Natchez of the gulf states are said 
to have been superior at the coming of Europeans to 
other aboriginal tribes of the eastern states, and pre- 
sented some slight analogies in their institutions to 
what the Mound- Builders may be supposed to have 
been. It is also the opinion of several authorities 
entitled to considerable credit, that their language 
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shows a very strong resemblance to those of the 
Maya family. Without attaching very great im- 
portance to the last argument, 1 am inclined to be- 
lieve that the most plausible conjecture respecting 
the origin of the Mound-Builders, is that which 
makes them a colony of the ancient Mayas, who 
settled in the north during the continuance of the 
o’reat Maya empire of Xibalba in Central America, 
several centuries before Christ. We have seen that 
the ancient Mayas, under the name of Quinames, 
probably occupied eastern Mexico at that epoch, and 
in later times we find the lluastecs in southern 
Tamauiipas speaking, a Maya dialect. It is not at 
all unlikely that a colony of these people passed 
northward along the coast by land or water, and in- 
troduced their institutions in the Mississippi. Valley, 
building up a power which became very Nourishing 
as the centuries passed, but was at last forced to 
yiihl to the presence of environing barbarism. 1 
offer this not as a theory which can be fully substan- 
tiated by facts, but simply as the most plausible 
conjecture on the matter which has occurred to me. 
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In the south wo have no connected history except 
for two centuries immediately preceding the conquest, 
and no attempt at precise chronology even for that 
short period. The Quiche-Cakchiquel empire in 
Guatemala was, at the coining of the Spaniards, the 
most powerful and famous in North America, except 
that of the Aztecs in Anahuac, with which it newer 
came into direct conflict, although the fame of each 
was well known to the other, and commercial inter- 
course was carried on almost constantly. The south- 
ern empire, so far as may be learned from the slight 
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evidence bearing on the subject, was about three 
centuries old in the sixteenth century, and the 
nearest approach to chronology in its annals is the 
regular succession of rnonarchs who occupied the 
throne, the achievements of each king given in what 
may be considered to be their chronologic order, and 
an apparent connection in a few cases with occur- 
rences whose date is known from the Aztec records. 

In a preceding volume of this work 1 have pre- 
sented all that the authorities have preserved respect- 
ing the manners and customs of the Guatemalan 
peoples, and their condition at the coming of the 
Spaniards, including their system o»’ government and 
the order of royal succession. In a chapter devoted 
to a general preliminary view of these nations, 1 I 
have already presented a brief outline of their history 
as follows: Guatemala and northern Honduras were 
found in possession of the Mames in the north-west, 
the Pokomams in the south-east, the Quiches in the 
interior, and the Oakehiquels in the south. 1 * The two 
latter Avere the most powerful, and ruled the country 
from their capitals of Utatlan and Tecpan Guatemala, 
where they resisted the Spaniards almost to the point 
of annihilation, retiring for the most part after defeat 
to live by the chase in the distant mountain gorges. 
Guatemalan history from the time of tins Votanic 
empire down to an indefinite date not many centuries 
before the conquest, is a blank. It re-conimoires 
with the first traditions of the nations just mentioned. 
These traditions, as in the case of every American 
people, begin with the immigration of foreign tribes 
into the country, as the first in the series of events 
leading to the establishment of the Quiche-Cakchi- 
quel empire. Assuming the Toltoc dispersion from 
Andhuac in the eleventh century ns a well-authenti- 
cated fact, most writers have identified, the Guate- 
malan nations, except perhaps the Mames, hy some 

1 See vol. ii., p. 121, ct seq. 

* Soe map in vol. ii. 
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considered the descendants of the original inhabitants 
with the migrating Toltecs who fled southward 
found a new empire. I have already made known 
my scepticism respecting national American migra- 
tions in general, and the Toltec migration southward 
in particular, and there is nothing in the annals of 
Guatemala to modify the views previously expressed. 
The Quiche traditions are vague and without chrono- 
logic order, much less definite than those relating to 
the mythical Aztec wanderings. The sum and sub- 
stance of the Quiche and Toltec identity is the tradi- 
tional statement that the former people entered 
Guatemala at an unknown period in the past, while 
the latter left Anahuae in the eleventh century. 
That the Toltecs should have migrated en masse 
southward, taken possession of Guatemala, established 
a mighty empire, and yet have abandoned their lan- 
guage for dialects of the original Maya tongue, is in 
the highest degree improbable. It is safer to suppose 
that tl 10 mass of the Quiches, and other nations of 
Guatemala, Chiapas, and Honduras, wore descended 
directly from the Maya builders of Palenque, and 
from contemporary peoples, — that is, as has been 
shown in the chapter on pre-Toltec history in this 
volume, from the Maya peoples after they had been 
conquered by a new power and bad become to a cer- 
tain extent, so far as their institutions were concerned, 
Naliua nations.- — Yet the diiferences between the 
Quiche-Cakehiquel structures and the older architect- 
ural remains of the Maya empire, indicate a new era 
of Maya culture, originated not improbably by tin; 
introduction of foreign elements. Moreover the ap- 
parent identity in name and teachings between the 
early civilizers of the Quiche tradition and thoNaluia 
followers of Quet-zalcoatl, together with reported re- 
semblances between actual Quiche and Aztec insiru 
tions as observed by Europeans, indicate farther that, 
the new element was engrafted on Maya civilization 
by contact with the Nahuas, a contact of which tin; 
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presence of the exiled Toltec nobility may have been 
a promineut feature. After the overthrow of the 
original empire, we may suppose the people to have 
been subdivided during the course of centuries by 
civil wars and sectarian struggles into petty states, 
the glory of their former greatness vanished and par- 
tially forgotten, the spirit of progress dormant, to be 
roused again by the presence of the Nalma chiefs. 
These gathered and infused new life into the scat- 
tered remnants; they introduced some new,^ institu- 
tions, and thus aided the ancient peoples to vebuild 
their empire on the old foundations, retaining the 
dialects of the original language. The preceding 
paragraphs, however, gave an exaggerated idea of the 
Toltec element in forming Quiche institutions, as has 
been shown by the investigations of the present vol- 
ume, since, while the Nalma clement in these institu- 
tions was very strong, yet the Nalma influence was 
exerted chiefly in pre-Toltec times while the two 
peoples were yet living together in Central America, 
rather than by the exiled Toltec nobles and priests. 

The authorities for Quiche history arc not numer- 
ous. They include the work of Juarros, which is 
«/ 

chiefly founded on the manuscripts of Fuentes; the 
published Spanish and French translations of the 
Popol Vuh, or National Book, of which much has 
already been said; and a number of documents simi- 
lar to the latter, written in Spanish letters, but in the 
various Quiche-Cakchiquel dialects, by native authors 
who wrote after the Conquest, of course, but relied 
upon the aboriginal records and traditions, never pub- 
lished and only known to the world through the writ- 
ings of Brasseur de Bourbourg, who, in Maya as m 
many parts of Nahua history, is the chief and almost 
tire only authority. 

In the earliest annals of Central America, while 
the Xibalban empire was yet in the height o! its 
power, we find what is, perhaps, the first .mention of 
the territory known later as Cuatemala, in the men- 
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tion by the Popol Vuh® of Carchah, or Niraxob Car 
chah, a locality in Vera Paz, as the place whence 
Hunliunahpu and Vucub Hunahpu, the first Nahua 
chiefs who conspired against the Xibalban monarch* 
directed their iirst expedition toward the region ( >f 
Palenque. Las Casas also names this as one of the 
entrances to tire road which lead to the infernal 
regions, the sense probably given to Xibalba in the 
traditions of the country . 4 And from Utattan, in the 
same region, in later centuries the Quiche capital, 
started Xbalanque and Hunahpu, the descendants of 
the two chieftains already named, to avenge the de- 
feat of their ancestors, and to overthrow the proud 
kings of Xibalba. The young princes left behind 
them their mother and grand-mother, planting in 
their cabin two canes which were to indicate to those 
left at home their own fortune, to flourish with then- 
prosperity, to wither at each misfortune, and to die 
should the}'' meet the late of their predecessors ; 
hence perhaps the Quiche name of (Uatlan, Cmnar- 
caah, ‘house of withered canes .’ 5 The mention of Gua 
temalan localities in this connection is not sufficient 
to prove that the opposition to Xibalba had its begin- 
ning or centre in (Guatemala, but simply indicates 
that the Naluia power in those primitive times ex 
tended over that region, as did also tin; Maya power, 
not improbably. In other words, the long struggle 
between the two rival powers was no local contest at 
and about Palenque, but was felt in a greater or less 
degree throughout the whole country, from Anahuac 
to Guatemala, and perhaps still farther south. 

Xbalanque’s expedition and some subsequent oc- 
currences are related by Torquemada, as lollows: 
“After the people of the earth had multiplied and 
increased, it was made known that a god had been 
born in the province of Otlatla (Utatlan), now known 

’> Popol Vuh, p. 70: this volume, p. 175. 

< Las Casas , Hist. Aynlnntt*m . MS., tom. iii., cap. exxiv., exxv. 

5 Thisvol., pp. 17 s S »; Vah, p. 141. 
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Vera Paz, thirty leagues from the capital called 
Quauhteinallan (Guatemala), which god they named 
Exbalanquen. Of him it is related, among other lies 
and fables, that he went to wage war against Hell, 
and fought against all the people of that region and 
conquered them, and captured the king of Hell with 
many of his army. On his return to the earth after 
his victory, bearing with him his spoils, the king of 
the Shades begged that he might not lie carried 
away. They were then in three or four grades of 
light, but Exbalanquen gave the infernal monarch a. 
kick, saying ‘go back, and thine be in future all that 
is rotten, and refuse, and stinking, in these infernal 
regions.’ Exbalanquen then returned to Vera Paz 
whence he had set out, but he was not received there 
with the festivities and songs of triumph which he 
thought he had deserved, and therefore he went away 
to another kingdom, where he was kindly received. 
Tins conqueror of Hell is said to have introduced the 
custom of sacrificing human beings. 6 ” Brasseur adds 
on this subject: “Copan, the name of which (‘on the 
vase’) alludes mysteriously to the religious symbols 
of the mixed, or Mestizo, Nahua lace, was it then 
chosen by this prince, whose mother (Xquiq) personi- 
fied the fundamental idea of this sanguinary worship? 
However this may have been, it seems certain that 
the latter city owed its origin to a fierce warrior 
named Balam, who had entered the country by the 
way of Peten Itza about fifteen centuries before the 
Spanish conquest. During the last period of native 
rule the province of which Copan v T as the capital 
was called Payaqui (‘in the Yaqui, or Naliuas’) or 
the kingdom of Chiquimula. 7 ” But all this may be 
regarded as purely conjectural. 


* 'Forgue?nada, tom. ii., pp. 53-4; Las Casas, II is/, Apologitica, MS., 
I°m. iii. , cap. exxiv. 

7 Brasseur , in Popol Vuh , p. cclvi. The only authority referred to on 
yiis matter of Copan is the Isagoye Hisfortco, a manuscript cited m Gaicia 
Bclaez , Mem. para la Historia dd antiquo Rtino de Guatemala, tom. 1 ., 
!»■ 45 et seq. 

VoL. v. 35 
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From the time when Xbalanque and Hunahpu 
marched to the conquest of Xibalha, and succeeded 
in subordinating the ancient Maya to the Nahua 
power, for several centuries down to the subsequent 
scattering of both Nahua and Maya tribes, which 
preceded the appearance of the Toltec brandies in 
Arulhuae, the history of Guatemala is a blank. That 
civilized peoples occupied the country at that remote 
time; that they had been more or less the subjects of 
the ancient empire; and that they had been brought 
within the new influences of the Nahua institutions, 
there can be little doubt; but they have left no 
record of their deeds, probably not even of their 
names. The annals recommence with the traditional 
migration from Tulan, by which the Toltecs estab- 
lished themselves on the central plateaux, of Mexico, 
while the tribes afterwards known as Quiches wan- 
dered southward to the highlands of Vera Paz; but 
five or six centuries were yet to pass before wo find 
any record that may be properly termed history. 1 
return to the traditions of the Popol Vuh, it being 
necessary to take up the thread of the story at a 
period even preceding the arrival at Tulan, and thus 
to repeat in a measure certain portions already re- 
ferred to in a preceding chapter. 

After the creation of the first men, Balam-Quitze, 
Balam-Agal), Malmeutah, and lqi-Balam, wives were 
given them, and these were the parents of the Quiche 
nation. Among the nations then in the East, that 
received their names from those that were begotten, 
were thosfc of Tepeuh, Oloman, Cohali, Quenech, and 
Ahau; also those of Tamub and llocab who came to- 
gether from the eastern land. 8 Balam-Quitze was the 
ancestor of the nine grand families of Cawok; Balani- 
Agab of the nine of Nihalb; Maliucutah of the four oi 
Ahau-Quichc. There came also the thirteen of dec- 
pan, and those of Rabinal, the Cakchiquels, those of 

8 The other names are Lamak, Cumatz, Tuhalha, Uchabaha, Chmrn- 
Jaha, Quibaha, Batcnab, Acul-Vinak, Balamiha, CanchahcJ, and IkikP * 
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Tziquinaha, Zacaha, and others. All seem to have 
spoken one language, and to have lived in great 
peace, black men and white together. Here they 
awaited the rising of the sun and prayed to the 
Heart of Heaven. The tribes were already very 
numerous, including that of the Yaqui (Nalmas). 
At the advice of Balam-Quitze and his companions, 
they departed in search of gods to worship, and came 
to Tulan-Zuiva, the Seven Caves, where gods were 
given them, Tohil, Avilix, Hi icavitz, and Nicahtagah. 
Tohil was also the god of Tamub and flocab, and the 
three tribes, or families, kept together, for their god 
was the same . 9 Here arrived all the tribes, the Ka- 
binals, the Cakehiquels, the Tziquinaha, and the 
Yaqui; and here their language was confounded, 
they could no longer understand each other, and they 
separated, some going to the east and many coming 
hither (to Guatemala). They dressed in skins and 
were poor, but they were wonderful men, and when 
they reached Tulan-Zuiva, long had been their jour- 
ney, as the ancient histories tell us. 

Now there was no lire; Tohil was the first to create 
it, but it is not known exactly how he did it, since it 
was already burning when it was discovered by Ba- 
lam-Quitzfi and Balam-Agab. The fire was put out 
by a sudden shower and by a storm of hail, but the 
fire of the Quiches was rekindled by Tohil. Then 
the other tribes came shivering with chattering teeth 
to ask for fire from Balam-Quitze, which was at first 
denied them; and a messenger from Xibalha ap- 
peared, a Zotzil, or bat, as it is said, and advised the 
high-priests to refuse the petition of the tribes until 
they should have learned from Tohil the price to he 
paid for the fire. The condition finally named by the 

^olob, moat of which Brasseur connects more or less satisfactorily with the 
scattered ruins in the Guatemala highlands, where these tribes afterwards 
settled, ft is stated by the tradition that only the principal names are 
given. 

, 9 . The fourth god, Nicahtagah, is rarely named in the following pages; 

. ohil is often used for the trinity, Tohil, Avilix, and Hacavitz; and Jialam- 
^uitze for the hand of the first four men or high -priests. 
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god was, that they consent to “unite themselves i<, 
me under their armpit and under their girdle, and 
that they embrace me, Tohil,” a condition not very 
clearly expressed, but which, as is shown by whot 
follows, was an agreement to worship the Quiche god. 
and sacrifice to him their blood, and, if required, their 
children. They accepted the condition and received 
the fire. But one family stole the fire, the family u f 
Zotzil, of the Cakehiquels, whose god was Chainal- 
can, and whose symbol was the bat; and they did not 
submit to the conditions of Tohil. Here they began 
to fast and to watch for the sun. It was not hero 
that they received their power and sovereignty, but 
there where they subdued the great and the little 
tribes, when they sacrificed them before tire face of 
Tohil, offering him the blood, the life, the breast, and 
tiro armpit, of all men. Thus at Tulan came to them 
their majesty, that great wisdom which was in them 
in the obseuritv and in the night. Thev came then 
and tore themselves away from there and abandoned 
the regions of the rising sun. “ This is not our 
home ; let us go and see where we shall establish it,” 
said Tohil. Truly he spoke to Balam-Quitze -and 
the others. “ Make first your thanksgiving, prepare 
the holes in your ears, pierce your elbows, and offer 
sacrifice; this will be your act of gratitude before 
god.” “ It is well,” they replied, piercing their ears; 
and these things arc in the song of their coming from 
Tulan; and their hearts groaned when they started, 
after they had torn themselves away from Tulan. 
“Alas! we shall no longer behold here the dawn at 
the moment when the sun comes up to illumine the 
face of the earth,” said they as they set out. But 
some were left on the road; for some remained asleep, 
each of the tribes arising so as to see the morning 
star. It was the sign of the morning that was m 
their thoughts when they came from the land of the 
rising sun, and their hope was the same in leaving 
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this place which is at a great distance, as they tell us 
to-day. 

They arrived and assembled on the mountain now 
called Chipixab, the Quiches, Tannib, 1 local), f'ak- 
chiquels, Kabinals, and Tziquinaha. They took coun- 
sel one with another, and were very sad, and hungry 
too. Then, at their own request, were the gods 
concealed in different ravines and forests, 10 except 
Iiaeavitz, who was placed on a pyramid on Mt Ha- 
cavitz, and there all the tribes waited in great trouble 
for the coming of the dawn. “Now behold lords 
were made, and our old men and our fathers had their 
beginning; behold we will relate the dawn and the 
appearance of the sun, moon, and stars.” The ac- 
count of the dawn and its attendant ceremonies, 
which follows in the Popol Yuli, would seem, in 
connection with the f^eceding quotations, to refer 
vaguely to the election of rulers, the establishment of 
temporal and spiritual government, the birth of 
Quichd institutions. Here they sang the song of 
lamentation for their separation from their kindred in 
Tulan, already referred to. u 

Under Balam-Quitze, Balam-Agab, Mahucutah, 
and Iqi-Balam, they lived together on the mountain, 
and the tribes of Tamub and I local) lived near by in 
the forests of Dan, under the same god Tohil, the 
god of the people of Rabinal being the same under 
the name of Huntoh, while the god of the Cakchi- 
q uels was different, Tzotziha Ohamalcan, as was also 
their language. Their hearts were heavy because 
Tohil, Avilix, and Iiaeavitz were still hidden in the 
grass and moss, although it has been stated before 
that the latter was on the pyramid of Iiaeavitz. 
They went to thank Tohil for the sunrise, and to 
make offerings of resins and plants ; and lie spoke and 
made known a rule of conduct for the saevifieers; and 

10 The names of the localities named as the hiding-places of the gods 
are to be still attached to places in V era l’az. 

11 See p. 182, of this volume. ‘ 
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they called upon him to aid them and said, “lieu* 
shall he our mountains and our valleys;” and tin- 
gods predicted their future greatness. They still suf- 
fered from hunger, and the places where the wiws 
abode were not clearlv known. 

And now many towns had been founded, appar- 
ently by other than the Quiche tribes, but as f () 
Balam-Quitze and his three companions they w ( 
not clearly seen, but cried like wild beasts in I la; 
mountains and on the roads, coming each day before 
Tohil, Avilix, and Hacavitz, offering them the flood 
of beasts, and blood drawn from their own bodies. 
Afterwards began the slaughter of the surrounding 
people who were overtaken on the roads, either one 
by one or in small groups, and slain, as was supposed, 
by wild beasts. After many had perished, suspicions 
were aroused of the four sacrifices and of their 
gods, but it was hard to track the pretended animals 
on the fog-enveloped summits of the (Juatemalan 
heights. Now the gods Tohil, Avilix, and Hacavitz 
assumed the appearance of three young men, and 
were wont to bathe in a certain river, vanishing at 
will whenever they were seen by the people; and a 
council was held to devise means for effecting their 
death, and to escape the destruction caused by these 
Quiches of Cawek. They deemed themselves a great 
people and those of Cawek only a handful ; yet il 
the power of the three gods was really so great that 
it could not be overcome, then would they call upon 
Tohil also to be their god. It was decided to send 
to meet the three young men at the bath two of the 
most beautiful of their virgins, that the passions of 
the former might be excited. These virgin:'., in 
obedience to the commands of their elders, went to 
the river to wash linen, and both removed all their 
clothing as soon as the three bathers appeared, and 
began to talk with them, saying that their parents 
had sent them to speak to the young men anu ^ 
bring some token of having had an interview with 
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them. But the young men did not, as was expected, 
so far descend from their godlike dignity as to take 
liberties with the fair Xtah and Xpurfi, lmt after 
consultation with Balam-Quitze and his brother sae- 
riticers, gave the girls their painted mantles as tokens 
to carry to those that had sent them. One of the 
mantles was covered with painted wasps and bees 
which came to life and stung the lord who put it on, 
and thus was Tohil victorious over the princes, by 
the aid of Balam-Quitze and his companions. Then 
an assault was determined upon by the numerous 
tribes against the small forces of the Quiche sacri- 
li cers on Mount Haoavitz, but Tohil knew of all their 
plans, as did Balam-Quitze. The invaders were to 
make the attack by night, but they fell asleep on the 
route, and their eyebrows and heard were shaven and 
all their ornaments stolen by the valiant Quiches ns 
they slept. The Quiche leaders fortified their posi- 
tion with palisades and fallen trees, and stationed 
on them manikins of wood armed like soldiers and 
decorated with the gold and silver stolen from the 
sloe] )ing foe. The sacritieers were sore afraid, but 
Tohil re-assured them. They filled the shells of gourds 
with hornets and wasps and placed them about the 
defences of their town. Spies came from the enemy 
and looked upon the wooden soldiers and rejoiced 
that they were few in number, and at the victory 
their countless armies were soon to win. 

The hostile forces, armed with bows and arrows, 
and bearing shields, ascended the mountain and sur- 
rounded the Quiche retreat, shouting and striving 
with fearful clamor to strike terror into the hearts ot 
their foes, w r ho meanwhile looked calmly on . At 
the fitting moment the winged allies of the Quiches 
were released from the gourds and in countless 
hordes attacked the invaders right valiantly, fasten- 
ing themselves on the eyes and noses ot the foe, who 
threw down their arms in their agony, threw them- 
selves on the ground, and were slaughtered by the 
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followers of Tohil, both men and women joining h, 
the bloody work. Barely half of the invading army 
escaped to their homes. The tribes were thus hu- 
miliated before the face of the sacrificevs, begged for 
mercy, and were made subjects; the victors won, 
filled with exultation, and multiplied, begetting sons 
and daughters on Mount Hacavitz. 

The sons of the sacrifieers were as follows-; Balam 
Quitze begat Qoeaib and Qocavib, ancestor of tin; 
Oawek, or first Quiche royal family. Balam- A gab 
begat Qoacul and Qoaeutee, from whom sprang the 
family of Nihaib. Mahucutab had but one son 
Qoalmu; and Iqi-Balam had none . 13 The four sacri- 
fioers, the first leaders and fathers of the Quiche 
people, were now old and ready to die, and after 
many words of counsel to their Sons they disappeared 
suddenly, leaving to their people what is called the 
‘enveloped majesty,’ as a most precious relic, the 
form of which was not known for the envelope was 
not removed; and thenceforth the Quiches from their 
home on the mountain ruled all the surrounding 
tribes now thoroughly subjected. 

The three elder sons, Qoeaib, Qoaeutee, and Qoa- 
hau, were married long after the death of their 
fathers, and they determined to go as their fathers 
had ordered to the Mast on the shore of the sea, 
whence their fathers had come, ‘to receive the loy- 
alty,’ bidding adieu to their brothers and friends, and 
promising to return. “.Doubtless they passed o\er 
the sea when they went to the East to receive the 
royalty. Now this is the name of the lord, of the 
monarch of the people of the East where they went. 
And when they arrived before the lord Naexil , 11 the 
name of the great lord, of the only judge, whoso 

12 Another document consulted by Brasscur, Papal Vv/i, j>. 2S<>, places 
four generations between Ikilam-Quitze and Qoeaib and Qocavib men- 
tioned above as his sons. „ 

13 IlWisseur insists that this was Acxitl Quetzalcoatl, the last 
king, who had founded a great kingdom in Honduras, with the capita. <»■ 
Copan. Papal Vuh , p. 294. 
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power was without limit, behold lie granted them 
the sign of royalty and all that represents it; hence 
came the sign of the rank of Ahpop and of that of 
Ahpop Camha, and Nacxit finally gave them the 

insignia of royalty, all the things in fact which 

they brought on their return, and which, they went 
to receive from the other side of the sea, the art of 
painting from Tulan, a system of writing, they said, 
for the things recorded in the histories.” 

The three princes returned to Mount Hacavitz, 
assembled all the tribes, including the people of llo- 
eab and Tamub, the Cakchiquols, Tziquinaha, and the 
tribe of Kabinal, assuming the authority over them to 
the great joy of all. Then the wives of the original 
sacrifices died, and many of the. people left Mount 
Hacavitz and founded innumerable other towns on 
the neighboring hills , 11 where their numbers were 
greatly multiplied. The three princes who went to 
the East to receive the royalty, had grown old and 
died, but before their death they had established 
themselves in their great city of Izmachi . 15 

The narrative of the Popol V uh condenses in the 
preceding paragraphs, the history of the Quiches 
during the whole time that elapsed between the scat- 
tering of the Nahuas from Tulan before the fifth 
century, and the final establishment of the Quiche 
empire, an event whose exact date is unknown- for 
we have nothing but approximate dates in the aborig- 
inal history of Guatemala — but which, judging by 
the number of kings that are represented as having 
occupied the throne afterwards down to the coming of 
the Spaniards, is thought not to have been earlier 
than the thirteenth century. The record implies, in 

, 14 Urasseur, in Popol Vuh , p. 297, gives a list from another document 
of many of these new settlements, many of which as he claims can be 
identified with modern localities. The chief of the novy towns was Chi- 
;juix f ‘in the thorns,’ possibly the name from which (Quiche was derived, 
lliis city occupied four hills, or was divided into four districts, the Chi- 
quix, Chichac, Ilumetahu, and Cnlha-Cavinal. 

15 Popol Vuh , pp. 205-99; Ximnicz , UisL hid . Gnat., pp. 8d-118. 
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fact, that the Quiches lived long in their new homo 
before they acquired power among the surrounding 
tribes. All this time they were directed by their 
trinity, Tohil, Avilix, and Hacavitz, acting thromdi 
their four chief saerificers, or high-priests, Balam- 
Quitze, Balam-Agab, Mahucutali, and Iqi- Bakun 
the same who had led them in their migration from 
the region of Xibalba, and even in their migration to 
that region from the east. Of course many genera- 
tions of priests bearing these names or these titles 
must have succeeded each other in the direction of 
Quiche affairs during this period; but the record ad- 
mits the succession of sons to the ecclesiastical and 
temporal power only after the nation had risen to 
power. It has been noted, however, that another 
document mentions several generations between Ba- 
lam-Quitze and Qocavib. The surrounding peoples 
are continually referred to in the Popol Vuh, but for 
the most part simply as ‘the tribes,’ although the 
tribes of Tamub and 1 local), of Kabinals, of the ( ‘al< 
ehiquels, and several others are frequently named, 
sometimes in a manner that would lead the reader to 
suppose that these were ‘the tribes’ subdued, but 
oftener as if these were from the first connected with 
the Quiches. From the records of other (luateiualan 
nations which have never been published, the Abbe 
Brasseur attempts to throw some light on the history 
of the tribes among which the Quiches lived so long 
in a subordinate position, and on the period over 
which the .Popol Vuh passes so rapidly. 

The many tribes that left the central region of Tu 
lan did not probably do so simultaneously, but 
migrated at irregular intervals, so that the final de- 
struction of Tulan may not have occurred before the 
sixth or seventh century. Juarros even gives a list 
of four kings, Tamil), Capichoch, Calel-Ahus, and 
Ahpop, who ruled in that city, although his account 
taken from that of Fuentes is not worthy of great 
confidence. According to the records followed by 
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Brasseur, the first tribes to migrate southward to- 
wards Guatemala, were those of Tamil l > and I local) 
together with the thirteen elans of Tec-pan, the ances- 
tors of the Pokomams. We have seen, however, 
that Guatemala was already more or less in possession 
of the Nalmas before the overthrow of Xibalba, and 
the vague references to the tribes of Tamub and llo- 
eab — the oldest Naliua tribes in the country according 
to all authorities— -are insufficient to show clearly 
whether they were already in Guatemala in the time 
of Hunahpu and Xbalanque, or like the Quiches 
proper migrated thither after the fall of Xibalba. 
The chiefs of Tamub held the highest rank in a kind 
of confederacy that seems to have been established at 
this early time. Their capital was A mag- Dan, a few 
leagues north of Utatlan. The family of 1 local), the 
second in the confederacy, had its capita!, Uquincat, 
at a short distance north-west, of' l Italian, and was 
divided into two branches called Gale-Ziha and 
Tzununi-ha. The third chief of the alliance has es- 
caped the abhe’s researches. The thirteen tribes of 
Tecpan, under the names of Uxab and Pokoimuu, 
occupied Vera Paz and the region south of the Mo- 
tagua, their capital, Nimpokom, being near where tile 
modern town of ltabinal now stands. The western 
country towards Chiapas was held by the Alamos, one 
of the ancient peoples of Guatemala who were prob- 
ably found in the country by the first tribes from 
Tulan. This nation was divided into many hands, 
whose names and towns are given, the latter includ- 
ing those afterwards known as Quezaltenango and 
Huehuetenango. One document mentions a succes- 
sion of nine sovereigns in the Tamub dynasty belore 
the Quiche power began. 

The Quiches entered the country at about the 
same time as the tribes of I local), Tamub, and the Po- 
komams, but as we have seen in their own record, they 
had no influence for many centuries among, the na- 
tions that preceded them. During this period, with 
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the Cakchiquels, the band of Kabinal, and the Ali- 
Tziquinaha, they constituted a group of small tribes 
dwelling on the barren heights of V r era Pa z, or tlm 
Lacandon country. It is not probable that they wen: 
yet known as Quiches, or ‘men of the woods,’ and all 
that is known of them is the names of their (rods 
Toliil, Avilix, and Hacavitz; of their chief priests 
whose names, or titles, were Balam-Quitze, JBalam 
A gab, Mahucutah, and Iqi-Balam; and of leaders 
mentioned by the MS. Cakchu/uel, and named Xun 
cah and Totomay. According to -our only authority 
on early events, excepting the .Popol Vuh, the time 
which was occupied by the Quiches under Balam- 
Quitze and his companions in their long struggles as 
animals against the other tribes, is not that which 
elapsed between their arrival from Tulan at Alt 
.Hacavitz in the sixth or seventh century, and the 
establishment of their monarchy in the thirteenth, but 
rather that between their first coming prominently 
into notice in the mountains of Vera Paz in the 
twelfth century, and the founding of their empire. 
According to this version, the annals of the whole 
preceding period are included by the author of the 
Popol Vuh in those of the migration to Mt .Haca- 
vitz; Balam-Quitze and the other sacrilicers were 
not their leaders when they left Tulan, but weie given 
to them much later by their god Toliil to guide the 
unfortunate people out of their difficulties; in fact, 
these sacrifices, so called, were; Toltec chieftains who 
fled from Amlhuac at the fall of their empire, joined 
the partisans who accompanied their flight to the 
forces of the Quiches, gathered the scattered tribes 
on the heights of Vera Paz, and were enabled after 
a century of contest — during which the Quiches were 
regarded as a nation of brigands, much like the Az- 
tecs at the same time, or a little later, about the 
Mexican lakes-— to subdue the surrounding nations, 
and thus become masters of Guatemala. There are 
probably no sufficient reasons to deny that the empire 
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was founded in the twelfth or thirteenth century; 

although it should be noted that this gives to the fol- 
lowing kings down to the Conquest, as will ho seen 
later, an average reign of only twelve or fifteen years; 
— the Quiches are known to ha ve claimed relationship 
with the Toltec sovereigns; and it is quite likely the 
exiled chiefs and priests of loll an had an influence on 
the Quiche institutions; hut that the Quiche empire 
was thus founded by the Toltec exiles, there is, as I 
have repeatedly shown, every reason to deny. 

The first tribes conquered by the followers of To- 
hil were five of the thirteen Pokomam bands, which 
were forced to pay tribute. A bean was now the high- 
priest and leader of the bands who wore gathered 
about Mt fJ.acavitz, and he was the great-grandson 
of Balam-Quitze, and the father of Qoeaib and Qo- 
eavib, mentioned by the Popol Vuh as the found- 
ers of the monarchy, and represented by that record 
as the sons of Balam-Quitze. It was at his command, 
expressed just before his death, that the three princes 
undertook a journey to the East, to obtain from the 
great monarch of that region, the authority and in- 
signia which should render legitimate the power they 
were about to assume. Other documents differ from 
the Popol Vuh in stating that while one of the broth- 
ers,. .Qoeaib, thus visited the East, the other brother, 
Qocavib, directed his course northward to Anabuae to 
seek the royal investiture at the hands of the Tol- 
tec princes who had remained at Culhuacun. lie 
reached the valley, hut such was the state ol anarchy 
he found prevailing there, that he was forced to re- 
turn without having attained his object, and reached 
his home long before the return of his brother. He 
even took advantage of Qocaib’s absence to dishonor 
his wife, who bore him a son. Qoeaib, when ho 
came back from his successful mission and was 
congratulated by the assembled chieftains, saw the 
child in its mother’s arms, and was not a^ little sur- 
prised at its existence, but he seemed perfectly satis- 
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fied with the assurance of his wife that the child was 
of his own blood, and taking it in his arms, he named 
it Balam Conache, who was the founder of the house 
of Conache and of Iztayul, and the first to bear tin- 
title of Ahpop (Jamba, or heir apparent to tin 
throne. It is not explained why the younger brother, 
unsuccessful in his mission, was allowed to become 
the head of the government instead of the older ami 
more successful Qoeaib. A second journey to tlm 
East by the two princes is also recorded before their 
right to the throne was definitely established. 

This subject of an eastern monarchy ruled by 
Nacxit is shrouded in impenetrable mystery. Bras 
seur claims confidently that the kingdom cited was 
in Honduras with its capital probably at Copan, and 
ruled by Aexitl Quetzalcoatb the last of the Toiler 
kings, or by his son; the sea alluded to as having 
been crossed in the journey, must then have been 
the gulf of Amatique or that of It nice. The only 
authority that 1 know of for this assumption is the 
vague report by Ixtlilxochitl that Aexitl went south- 
ward and established a great empire in Tlapallan, 
where be died in the twelfth century ; and the slight 
resemblance in the names Aexitl and Naexit. 1 
need not say that the authority is altogether insuffi- 
cient, and that it is much safer to give the tale of 
the mission to the East some mythologic meaning, 
or to admit that its meaning like that of many of 
the traditions of this early period in Guatemalan 
history is wholly unknown. 

The monarchy as thus first established seems to 
have included, besides the Quiches proper of the 
house of Cawek, the Oakchiquels, liabinals, and Ah- 
Tziquinalia, as the principal Quiehd branches or allies. 
During the reign of Qocavib, the territory of the 
kingdom was considerably extended by the conquest 
of large portions of Vera Paz, which were taken 
from the Pokomams in the south. At the assault of 
Qoxbaholam, the stronghold of a powerful people 
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called the Agaab, the prince of that nation is re- 
ported to have been captured, and to have made his 
nation tributary to tlio C^uiche king and worshipers 
of the Quiche trinity, Tohil, Avilix, and Racavitz. 
This and succeeding events, down to the foundation 
of Izmaclii, already alluded to in the account from 
the Popol Vuh, I quote from the only writer who 
has had access to the other (luatemalan records. 1 * 

“Already masters of Paclmlum, and on the point 
of entering Zquina, the Quiches found themselves 
checked by strong forces, when an unexpected ally 
was offered them; this was Cotulia, prince of Ca- 
kulgi, hereditary guardian of the sacred stone of Tzu- 
tuha in the temple of Cahbaha, whom they had just 
made a prisoner. Like a skillful politician, Qoca- 
vib took advantage of this occurrence so providential 
for him. The annals reveal that in the midst of 
their conquests the Quiches were divided by family 
rivalries; and it seems probable that Qoeavib, whose 
name takes the place of that of his older brother, 
had as enemies all the princes of the house of Ah- 
can, sprung from Qoeaib. Placing little reliance on 
the support of his relatives, he sought to strengthen 
himself by making allies among the conquered chiefs; 
and thus Cotulia having become his captive, he of- 
fered him in the order of the Ahqib and Ahqahb 
the fourth rank, vacant at the time by the death of 
the incumbent who had no offspring; so that this 
prince was assured of eventually rising to the com- 
mand of the whole nation. Cotulia, proclaimed by 
the nobility, soon proved his worthiness of that high 
honor. After having powerfully aided the Quiches 
in the conquest of Zquina, Bayal, Chamilah, Cinom, 
Tocoy, and Patzima, returning to the liio Cliixov 
with his new allies and subjects, lie guided them by 

16 Brasse.ur, in Popol Vuh, pp. ccliii-rclxxi. The manuscripts referred 
to l)y this writer for this and the preceding information, arc: 7 itulo ter- 
ritorial de los Seiiores dc Totonicnpan : Tihdu Territorial de los ne/iores ae 
Sao„pulas; MS. Cakchiqnel; Titulo Real de la Casa dr Itzmin-ISehmb; 
nnd Titulo de los Seiiores dc Quczaltcnango y dc Mo rn ostt n a n tjo. 
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passes known only to himself to the centre of the 
great city of Cawinal on the bank of the river, an 
event soon followed by the submission of the whole 
Agaab nation, to which it belonged. The QuicJa' 
kings finding themselves pressed for room on Mount, 
Hacavitz, left this city for that of Cawinal, where 
they established the seat of government. This was 
not, however, the permanent capital. At the death 
of "Qocavib, JBalam Oonache, his successor, crossed 
the river southward, probably even before his corona- 
tion, and fixed his residence at Izmachi; and there 
he had himself proclaimed Ahau Ahpop and conse- 
crated with all the Toltee ceremonial, conferring the 
title of Ahpop C’amha on his son Lztavul.” 

Here should he given such scattered items of infor- 
mation respecting this primitive period of Guatemalan 
history, given by the same author in an earlier 
work , 17 as are additional to or differ from those al- 
ready presented. The famous mythical queen Atit 
is said by Fuentes to have lived four centuries, and 
from her sprang all the royal and noble families of 
Guatemala. The oldest nation, or tribe, in the coun- 
try was that of Tamub, whose son ( bpichoch had 
come from the east with Gochochlam, Mahquinalo, 
and Ahcanail, brought the black stone afterwards 
venerated at Utatlan, and reigned for a time at 
Tulan. The tribe of Ilocab ruled after that of 
Tamub, or perhaps at the same time, over the adjoin- 
ing provinces. JBrasseur seems here to favor the 
idea that the tribes of Tamub and Ilocab were the 
Nahuas who occupied Guatemala before the over- 
throw of Xibalba in the time of Xbahunjue and 
Hunahpu, who refused to receive the former at his 
return from the conquest, yet among whom he intro- 
duced human sacrifice. A Zutuofil document makes 

17 Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii., ]>)>. 73-150. The authorities^ n'lVrrul^t 0 
besides those already named are the following: F unites y Guzuaui, " 
copilacion Florida de la Hist, de Gnat., MS.; Ximcnez , Hist de los 
del Quiche. , MS.; Chrdnica de la Prov. de Goaltemala , MS. 
authority, however, is the MS. Cakchiquel , or Memorial de Tecpan-Atit o ' ■ 
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the Seven Caves an earlier station on tin: Quiche 
migration than Tulan, and speaks of wars that drove 
the people from the lattev place into the mountains of 
Vera Paz. _ The worthy abhe finds room in his capa- 
cious imagination for a theory that the Pokomnius, 
Quiches, Cakchiquels, and other kindred peoples' 
originated, in the regions north of Mexico, stayed a 
while with the Toltecs at Tollan, but not long enough 
to he influenced to any great extent by them, and 
then migrated to the Guatemalan highlands. It does 
not seem to occur to this author that there are no 
arguments in favor of such a theory, that there is no 
necessity for such a conjecture, and that it disagrees 
radically with nearly all that he ever wrote before or 
afterwards. The same writer notes that the Poko- 
mams were hitter foes of Aexitl, the last To] tee king, 
while the other Quiche tribes were friendly to him, 
and he infers from Nunez do la Vega and other au- 
thorities that the kingdom of Xibalba was still exist- 
ing, though with greatly diminished power, at the 
time when the Quiche tribes came into notice in 
Guatemala and Aexitl established his southern em- 
pire. The Cakchiquels on their way are even said to 
have been employed to defend the Xibalban frontiers, 
and their chieftains, the Tukuches, took their name 
of Zotziles, or bats, from that of Tzinaeantla, their 
residence at the time, which has the meaning of ‘city 
el bats.’ In fact the tribes are here represented as 
having gathered in the Xibalban region before they 
mounted to their later homes in the highlands . 18 

The accounts of this gathering are chiefly from 
the Cakehiquel record. The locality is called Peo- 
zacuancu, apparently in the tierra caliente of Tabasco; 
but war was declared against some neighboring 
power, and the tribes went to Oluuian — perhaps the 


, w The tribes named as having gathered here, a re the (Qim.ho, UabinaLs, 
dkchiqucls, Zutugils, Ah-Tziuuinaha, Tuhalaha. I rhahaha, ( humihiha, 
* ueurtf, Zauaha. Quibaha, tiaienah, Balaniha. * am-habel Balam Colob, 
' l *et, Cum at/, Akahales, and Lamagi. 

VOL. V. 3(5 
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Tepeu and Oliman, mentioned in a preceding chapter » 
The cities against which this expedition was direr!,. ,] 
were Nonualcat and Xulpiti, tlie former suggesting 
the Nonolmalcas, whose home was in the Tabaxivm 
region. The leaders were the (jakehiquel, or Z< A ■/.]]. 
Tukuclie, chiefs Hacavitz ((.Jagawitz) and Zactecmdr 
the enemies were defeated in a battle fought chiefly 
on the water; tlveir cities were taken and their ixf, 
pie massacred. But even while engaged in d H . 
massacre, their foes rallied, attacked them in the rear, 
and in their turn routed the Quiche tribes with 
great slaughter, not without the aid of magic arts, 
as we are informed by the record. The remnants 
of the vanquished were re-united on Mt (.Human, 
but the influence of Haeavitz and Zacteeauh was de- 
stroyed, the tribes could be no longer kept together, 
and they resolved to separate and each for itself to 
seek the regions of the interior. No particulars arc 
preserved of their wanderings, but Brasscur believes 
that the Quiches proper were the first to reach the 
heights of Vera !*az, alter a generation at least laid 
passed since they left the Xibalhan region of Tabasco, 
and tbe sufferings from cold and tbe giving of lire by 
Tohil, are by him applied to the period immediately 
following their arrival. Then the other tribes arrived 
one by one and applied for fire, as has already been 
stated, their languages having heroine different one 
from another during that interval. The envoy from 
Xibalba also appeared among them, a circumstance 
that indicates to Brasscur that the Xibalhan empire 
still existed in the eleventh or twelfth century ; hut 
which may, J think, he taken much more reasonably 
as a proof that these events took place at a date ir* 
early as the fifth or sixth century. The <’akcin 
quels were the last to arrive, and they stole the lb° 
of Tohil without submitting to the required comii- 
tions, coming, as it is said, like hats, another dcin a 
tion of their name of Zotzilcs. 

19 See p. 182, of this volume. 
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The Cakchiquels arc said to have applied, on their 
arrival, the name Mem, or as the (Spaniards after- 
wards called it, M antes, or ‘stutterers,’ to the Maya- 
speaking aboriginal tribes whom they found in 
possession of the country, on account of their peculiar 
pronunciation, although the Oakc.hiquol was also a 
Maya dialect. The Mames in later times occupied 
the north-western jiart of the country towards the 
Chiapan frontiers, where they were never entirely 
conquered by the Quiche nations down to the time of 
the Conquest, their capital being Zakuleu, near Jlue- 
huetenango . 20 Besides the Mames, probably the 
most ancient of the (Guatemalan nations, the tribes 
of Tamub and llocab also occupied the country before 
the later Quiche tribes. According to Puentes the 
capital of the Tamub was (Hat Ian, or ( Jumurcaah, 
and it is stated that the 1 local) were lm, ter enemies 
of the Quiches, and were only conquered when 
nearly annihilated. The Bokomams and Pokonchis, 
kindred tribes or divisions of the same tribe, are hero 
estimated by Brasseur to have arrived something 
more than a hall century before the other Quiche 
tribes, and are said to have conquered or allied them- 
selves with the Uxab, elsewhere 21 spoken of as a 
division of that tribe. Nothing is known ol Poko- 
111am history, but some remains of their language and 
of their towns may yet, be studied. These people, 
together with the Tamub and llocab, were perhaps 
the chief foes of the Quiches in the earlier days of 
their power. 

In their wars against the Pokomants the Quiche 
tribes made use of the ancient chieftains who had 
been subjected by that people, among whom are 
mentioned Zakbim and Huntzuy on the ( hiquimula 
frontier. The first battle and the first Quiche victory 
was in the valley of llabinal and brought into the 
possession of the Cakchiquels for these events are 

" c See vol. iv., }>[>. 128-30, for notice of ruiuH. 

:1 See p. 555 of this volume. 
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taken from the Cakchiquel record — the stronghuhl 
of Mount Zactzuy, and also made allies of 1 J( 
and Xet, chieftains of the Ahquehayi, who after- 
wards became almost indentical with the Oakclib 
quels. The next point' 'against which llacavitz piv, 
cecded was Mount Gakliay; but the allied Qnieh,' 
forces were repulsed with great loss, and so weakened 
that it was long before they were able again to at- 
tack the warlike Pokomams. Then they retired 
from a hopeless contest, and took refuge in the in- 
accessible mountain fastnesses about Utatian, now 
Santa Cruz del Quiche in the department of* Totoni 
eapan. The mountain where they established them, 
selves is called in the Cakchiquel record Toholiil, 
‘clashing of arms,’ but in the l > opol Vuh is known 
as we have seen as Mount llacavitz. All that is 
known of their stay at Mount llacavitz, of their 
oppression by the neighboring tribes, their gradually 
increasing power, their final victory over those trikes, 
and the establishment of the Quiche monarchy with 
its capital at Izmachi, related by Brasscur in the 
work from which the preceding notes have been 
extracted, is taken by him from the Popol Vuh, and 
is substantially the same that 1 have already given 
on the same authority. 

To conclude this primitive period of Guatemalan 
history, it only remains to present a few notes given 
on the subject by the Spanish writers, chiefly hy 
Juarros, who follows the manuscript writings 
Fuentes y Guzman, founded as is claimed oil native 
documents, but full of inconsistencies, and doubtless 
also of errors. Juarros, or the authority followed by 
him, was fully imbued with the belief that the 
Quiches were the Toltecs who left Amlhuae after 
the fall of their empire, and his efforts to reconcile 
the native records to this theory perhaps account h»i 
many of his inconsistencies. 1 translate from t hi> 
author that part of his work which relates to UQ 
primitive period. “The Toltecs referred to were m 
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the house of Israel, and the great prophet Moses 
freed them from the captivity in which they were 
held by Pharaoh; but, having passed the Kod 
Sea, they gave themselves up to idolatry, and per- 
sisting in it notwithstanding the warnings of Moses, 
either to escape the eludings of this law-giver or for 
tear of punishment, they left him and their kindred 
and crossed the sea to a place called the Seven Caves 
on the shores of the Mar Bonne jo ((hi If of Cali- 
fornia) now a part of the Mexican kingdom ,' 2 where 
they founded the celebrated city of Tula. The first 
chief who ruled and conducted this great band from 
one continent to the other, was Tainub, ancestor of 
the royal families of Tula and of Quiche, and first 
king of the Toltecs. The second was Capichoch; the 
third Oalel Alius; the fourth Ahpop; the fifth Nima- 
quichc , 23 who, being the best beloved and most dis- 
tinguished of all, at the order of his oracle, led those 
people away from Tulan, where they had greatly 
increased in numbers, and guided them from the 
Mexican kingdom to this of Guatemala. In this 
migration they spent many years, suffered unspeak- 
able hardships, and journeyed in their wanderings for 
many leagues over an immense tract of country, 
until, beholding a lake (that of Atitari), they deter- 
mined to fix their habitation at a certain place not 
far from the lake, which they named Quiche, in 
memory of the king Ninnujuiche (or, the ‘great’ 
Quiche), who had died during their long wanderings. 
There came with Nimaquiehe three of his brothers, 
and by an agreement between the four they divided 
the region; one founding the province, or seigniory, of 
the Quelenes and Chiapanecs; another the depart- 
ment of Tezulutan (Tezulutlan), or Vera Paz; the 

22 This is evidently taken by Juarros, from the Spanish version of the 

Mexican traditions. . 

23 The reader is already aware that no such kings ever reigned over the 
Toltecs in And! mac. It is evident that the author has contounded the 
Tulan of the Guatemalan annals with Toliau, the Tolt-ec capital mAna- 
huac, and the Nahua migration from the Xibalhan region in the fourth or 
hfth century, with that of the Toltecs in the eleventh. 
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third became the ruler of the Mames and TVku- 
marns; while Nimaquiche was the father of t}.,, 
Quiches, Cakchiquels, and Zutugils. The late ;■ 
having died on the journey, Acxopil, a son of Niiua.. 
quiche, entered Quiche at the bead of liis nation, ami 
was the tirst to reign at Utatlan. This prince, see- 
ing the great increase of his monarchy in numbers 
and influence, appointed three captains, or governor.,, 
with whom he shared the burden of the administra- 
tion of affairs. 1 1 is also added in the manuevinfs 
referred to, that Acxopil, at a very advanced age, de- 
termined to divide his empire into three kingdoms, 
that of the Quiches, that of the Cakchiquels, and that 
of the Zutugils. Retaining for himself the first, ho 
gave the second to his oldest son, J internal, and the 
third to his second son, Acxiquat; and this division 
was made on a day when three suns were seen, which 
has caused some to think that it took place on the 
day of the birth of our Redeemer, a day on which 
it is commonly believed that such a meteor was ob- 
served.” 21 


21 Jnttrros , Hist, dual., ((Juak, 1 857) pp. 7-0. The extract, that I have 
made extends a little beyond the point, at which I have left tlm i-Jier 
records. I give here also a list of the (Quiche kings, who were according 
to J naims: 1, Acxopil; 2, Jiuhtemal; 3, IJunahpu; I, Balam Kichc 
lam-Quit/e); o, Balam Aeam (Balam- Agab): (>, Alaucotah I Malmcutaii); 
7, luuibalam ( bp-Balam); <S, Kicah 1.; 9, < 'acubraxochoin; kicah II.; 
II, fximche; 12, Kicah 111.; 13, Kicah l\ r .; 14, Kical) Tamnb; If>. Tecum 
Diiiiiin; 10, f hignaviueelut; 17, Nc«|iiechul or Sequerhil. 

The list, of the Khiichc piinces of the royal hou.se ol Cav'ek, according 
to the order of the generations, i.-> given in the Pojtol Vttk, pp. 339-40. 
Ximencz , pp. 133-4, as follows the list apparently includes not onl> tin; 
Ahpop, or king, hut the Ahpop Camha, heir u]>parcnt to the throne. 
And, as is indicated by the course of the history, and as Brasseur believes 
each Ahpop Cumliu succeeded the Ahpop on tin* throne, so that the whole 
number of the (Quiche kings, down to the coming of the Spaniards, count- 
ing from Qoeavih, was twentv-two instead of eleven, as the list mighl 
seem to imply and as Ximenez evidently understands it: — I, Balam -tjui 
2, (Qoeavih, (although we have seen that, by other documents seven ^ 
orations are placed between the lirst ami second of this list); 3, Bahmi 
Conache (the first to take the title Ahpop); 4, (\>tuha and I/tavub; a <« >- 
cuniatz and Cotulia; ti, Tepejml ami Jztaynl; 7, Qiiieab and Caviziinah'. S 
Tcpepul and Xtayub; 9, 'locum and Tepepul; 10, Vhihxaki-fhnim ms 
ijuicub; 11, Vukub Noh and (■avatcpech; 12, Oxih-Quieh and Beleheb v.i 
(reigning when Alvarado came, and hung by the Spaniards); 13, Iceum 
and To pep ul; 14, Don J nan do Rojas ami Don Juan Cortes. 

The princes of the house of Nihafb given by the same authority, p. » v ^ 
Ximenez , pp. 135, were as follows: — 1, Balam- Agab; 2, Qoacul and 
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Torquemada 25 briefly mentions a few of the points 
in early Quichd history, agreeing' with Juarros. 
Orozco y Berra’s reasoning from a linguistic point 
of view respecting the primitive inhabitants of this 
region, is not very clear, or at least it is difficult to 
determine what are his conclusions on the subject. 
In one place he says that Utatlan was founded at 
the time of the Toltec migration southward; and 
elsewhere, that the Toltecs could not have been the 
ancestors of the Quiches, Oakchiquels, and Zutugils. 20 
Gallatin accepts the popular theory that the Quiches 
were a Toltec colony, but does not explain the lin- 
guistic difficulties in the wav of such a supposition. 27 
Waldeck rejects the Toltec theory on account of dif- 
ferences in language and physique; but states that 
the Guatemalan tribes came originally from Yuca- 
tan 28 . 

1 have now given all the information accessible 
respecting Quiche history preceding the establishment 
of the 'empire, which began in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century and endured with some mollifications 
down to the coining of the Spaniards. It has been 
presented in the form of fragments, for the reader 
will readily perceive that to form from the authorities 
a connected narrative would have been an utter im- 
possibility. 1 have in a preceding chapter presented 
the evidence of the existence during a few centuries 
before and after the beginning of* the Christian era, or 

cntec; 3, Qoclialiuh and Qntzihaha: 4, lielehel) < Jih; 5, Doluha; (>, Ratza; 
7, Xtjivul; 8, Dotnha; i), L»eIehoh-(iih; 10, Quema; 11, Cotuha; 12, Don 
{ hiistdval; 13, Don Redro do Unities. 

Disfc of the princes of the Royal House of Aban Quiche, Topol X uh, 
}>. 345, Xinnnvz, ]i|>. 1 :U‘< 7 ; ], MalmcuUih; 2. IJonlisw; 3, < Vklaoin; 4. 
Qoc.ozoin; 5, Ooinalican; 0, Vukuh-Ali; 7, Qoramel; <S, ( oyahacoh, \ inak- 
Ham. These lists, however, do not seem to corn spend altogether with the 
Quiehd annals as ^iven by the same authority, as the reader v>ill see in the 
^neceedino pa^cs. " , 

2 ' J Morntrq . fnd., torn, i., p. 38, tom. ii. , ]>]>■ 338 -10. See also helps 
S/vo/a. Oonq vol. iii., pp. 24(i-9. 

( horjrafiu , pp. 97*0, 128, et seep 

27 Gallatin, in Amur. Kthno. Sue., Transact., vol. i., p. 8. 

28 Voy . PUt. t p p . 41, 646. 
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a great aboriginal empire in Central America, narrat - 
ing all that may be known of its decline and fall 
resulting from the contentions of the great Maya and 
Nahua powers. In the sixteenth century the” Spa a. 
iards found two powerful empires, the Aztec in tlw 
north, the 'Quiche in the south, both of which doubt- 
less were otlshoots of the great primitive monarchy. 
The annals of the northern branch have been traced 
more or less clearly back to the parent .trunk, with 
only a blank of one or two centuries at most, durum 
which the Nahua power was transferred northward ; 
but in the annals of the southern branch, whose con- 
nection with the primitive empire was of precisely 
the same nature, the blank is lengthened to some 
eight centuries at least. Prom the Xibalban times 
and the tribal separation at Tulan down to the estab- 
lishment of the Quiche empire we have only the 
fragments of the preceding pages. These fragments 
represent the history of many peoples for many cent- 
uries; they a, re not necessarily contradictory, for in 
the absence of all chronology we have no means of 
knowing to what epoch each refers. The apparent 
contradictions and inconsistencies result for the most 
part from the efforts of authors through whose writ- 
ings the traditions are handed down to us to reconcile 
them with the Toltee theory; to apply to one people 
the traditions of many, to a modern people the tra- 
ditions of a remote antiquity; to compress the 
events of eight or nine centuries into one. We shall 
still find the Quiche annals fragmentary and far 
from satisfactory, hut from the foundation of h- 
machi I shall attempt to carry along the talc as 
told by the different authorities together. By t ar 
the most complete of those are the Quiche records as 
given in the Popol Vuh and that of the Cakohiquyl* 
contained in Brasseur’s works. 

I begin with the adventures of the Cakchiqucb 
after the defeat of Haoavitz and Zactecauh by t!i,; 
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Pokoraams, already mentioned . 29 They seem not to 
have continued in the company with the Quiches at 
Izmachi, but to have retired to other localities in 
the country ot the Mames somewhat further west, 
among the Mames of (‘holamag, as the record states 
it. They found the people very friendly, hut only 
remained long enough among them to learn their 
language, which they found most difficult. Leaving 
this place they approached the Valley of Panel ioy, in 
the region of the volcanos, and twice they penetrated 
the mountain of fire, Hunahpu, where.! a most wonder- 
ful and unintelligible interview with Zakiqoxol, the 
phantom or guardian of the fiery abysses is related, 
all being possibly the account of a volcanic eruption. 
Having reached the shores of Lake Atitlan the Oak- 
chiquels wished to settle there permanently although 
the chief, Hacavitz, seems to have oj posed the set- 
tlement. Tohjom, a powerful chieftain and a most 
wonderful magician, lived on Mount Qakhatzulu, 
which extended like a promontory into the lake; hut 
the hold Hacavitz took him prisoner and became 
master of his domain. The (.'akchiquels, or the (Jak- 
chiquel nobility, seem to have been divided in four 
families, the Zotzil-Tukuehes, the ( ’ibakihay, the 
.Baqahoi, and the Crckaquehi. All united in giving 
to Hacavitz and Zacteeauh, of the house of Zotzil- 
Tukuche, after the victory over Tolqom, the supreme 
power, the former having the first rank. The con- 
quered chieftain, Tohjom, was sacrificed at the coro- 
nation of Hacavitz, in the midst of great festivities, 
and a part of his body was thrown from the summit 
of Qakhatzulu, his former borne, into the waters of 
the lake. Many of the (Jakob i( pi els decided to 
remain here and chose a site which they named Chi- 
tulul; others built houses on a point called A bah, 
afterwards the site of the city ot Atitlan. But 
Hacavitz was not pleased, and a violent wind arose 
and an extraordinary white cloud hung over the 

23 Mem. de Tecpan-Atiflan, in Hrasscttr, Jhst., tom. ii., pp- 
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surface of the lake; the new dwelling's were destroyed 
and great damage was done. The ( ktkehiquels 'ac- 
cepted this as a warning to obey the will of the gods 
except the Ah-Tziquinihayi who decided to remain 
with the Zutugils. 

The other tribes retired under their leaders in(.> 
the mountains, and became much scattered. Id 
passing a deep ravine Zaetecauh missed his footin''- 
and was dashed to death on the rocks below, the 
record hinting that his colleague and superior was 
not wholly free from the suspicion of having caused 
his death, This suspicion destroyed much of the 
prestige of Haeavitz, but lie regained it all and more 
by extinguishing the lire of a volcano which by its 
lava and flames had hemmed in and threatened witli 
total destruction all his followers. Zakitzumm aided 
him and was given the second place in the govern- 
ment. They then seem to have returned to the lake 
shores, conquering and making allies of several 
aboriginal tribes, including the people of ikonmg, 
with a. lady of which people Haeavitz seems to have 
married. In the meantime the Oekaquchi, the Ci- 
bakihay, and the Baqahol, three of the four principal 
Oakchiquel families, had settled on the mountains in 
the region of Iximehe, or Tec-pan Cuatemala, and the 
ambitious chief of the latter family had succeeded in 
obtaining the allegiance of his companions, who 
crowned him as supremo king of the three hands. 

Haeavitz was tilled with wrath, hut being unable to 
overthrow his rival, Baqahol, was obliged to he con- 
tent with establishing himself and his own hand 
of Zotziles on the shores of the lake, where their 
dwellings were erected and the Cakchiquel god, 'Jm- 
malean, had his altars. A. little later Haeavitz is 
reported to have aided Baqahol in overcomim/ 
certain foes that had attacked him, and as having 
received, at the end of the campaign, the voluntary 
allegiance of that chief, thus regaining the supreme 
power over the Cakchiquel tribes, whom he ruled 
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from his residence at a place known as Ohigohom, 
where he seems to have settled after Ids new acces- 
sion to power, somewhat away from the shores of 
the lake. Mere lie died at a ripe old age, not long 
after his wife gave birth to ( lay noli and Caybatz, his 
successors in later years. 

Returning to the Quiche record as given in the 
Popol Vuh, 30 we find nothing recorded of the reign 
of Balam Oonaehe, 31 son of Qocavib, in his new cap- 
ital of Izmachi. fie was succeeded early in the thir- 
teenth century, as it seems, by Cotulia, with Iztavul 
as Ahpop Camha, and under this monarch many im- 
provements \v r ere made in the city, including many 
houses of stone and mortar and three royal palaces, 
one for the house of Cawek, one for the house of 
Niluu'b, and a third for the house of Aliau Quiche. 
“Now all were of one heart in izmachi; there were 
no enmities; there were no difficulties; the monarchy 
was in a state of repose, without disputes or troubles; 
peace and felicity were in all hearts.” Rut their 
power was yet confined t<*> narrow limits ; they had as 
yet achieved no great success. The Uabinals, the Cuk- 
ehiquels, and the mingled Zutugils and Ali-Tziqui- 
nihayi of Atitlan are spoken of as being at this time 
allies and friends of the Quiches; but the descend- 
ants of the ancient 1 local) were yet powerful, and 
became hostile, although hitherto represented as 
joined to the house of Cawek; their .capital was but 
a short distance from Izmachi. When I local) the 
tribal name being used, as is often the case, for that 
of the ruling monarch — perceived the prosperity ol 
the Quiches, “war was kindled by I local), who wished 
to kill this king Cotulia, his people being unwilling 
that there should be any king but their own. And 

30 l'p. 290-307 ; Ifrassntr, Hist., tom. ii., pp. 4e>-99; A wicncs, Hist., lnd. 

Ouat, pp. 119-21. , . „ 

31 In his Hist, Nat Civ., tom. ii., p. 47«. Brasseur p'«ins to ngud Ba- 
liun IT. and Conachc as <\v*» kin*: 1 *, ono smveediuR the other, but iu Ins 
Rtdos to Popol Vuh , p. crlxxiii, lit* unites them in uiio. 
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as to the king' Iztayul, they desired to punish him 
also, to put him to death, in the cause of llocah. 
.But. their jealousy was not successful against the 
king Cotuha, who marched against them. Such was 
the origin of the revolt, and of the war. At first, 
they entered the city(Izmachi) by assault, spreading 
death in their way, for what they desired was the 
ruin of the Quiche name; that they alone might rule. 
But they came only to die; they were taken captives, 
and hut few escaped.’ Then their sacrifices began; 
the people of Nocab were immolated before the god, 
and that was the penalty of their crime, which was 
inflicted by the order of Cotuha. Many also wore 
reduced to slavery, now that they had brought ruin 
upon themselves by kindling the flames of war 
against the king and against the city. What they 
had desired was that the name of the Quiches should 
be ruined and disgraced, but nothing could be done. 
Thus originated the usage of human sacrifices before 
the god at the declaration of war; and this was the 
origin of the fortifications which they began to erect 
in l /.much i.” 

Another document 32 is said to give some additional 
information respecting the immediate cause of the 
war, which is reported to have been connected in 
some way with Cotuha’s marriage. Be married 
Hamai-TJlcii, ‘rose of the earth,’ a daughter of one 


of the friendly Zutugil princes whose territory was 
on Lake Atitlan, annexing that prince's domain to 
his own, and giving his father-in-law, Malah by 
name, high rank at the Quiche court. The favor 
thus shown to Malah, with other acts of like nature, 
Seem to have excited the jealousy of other Zutugil 
lords, who at last marched against Cotuha and were 
utterly defeated.' It was while Cotuha had this war 
on his hands that the llocah engaged in the desperate 


effort above recorded to check the Quiche monarch-' 
in their rapid progress to supreme power, and woo 


32 Titulo dc Ion Senores de Totonicapan . 
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enabled, perhaps during the absence of Cotuha, to 
penetrate his capital. After their final d(feat, 
Uquincat, the llocal) capital, was taken and de- 
stroyed, and many other towns fell into Gotuha’s 
possession. 

The Quiche record narrates no further historical 
events down to the time when Izmachi was aban- 
doned. It dwells, however, on the greatness of the 
kingdom after the overthrow of the Iloeab, and men- 
tions the power and number of the surrounding princes 
yet unsubdued as the strongest proof of Quiche valor, 
since the new people even in the face of such environ- 
ment had been able to establish and extend their 
monarchy. After the immolation which followed the 
Ilocab’s defeat, the practice of human sacrifice was 
carried to such an extent that the surrounding tribes 
were filled with terror at the number of captives slain 
by order of Cotuha and Iztavul. At this period the 
system of government was perfected by measures, the 
exact nature of which is not clearly given, and mag- 
nificent festivities with complicated ceremonial rites 
were instituted. “Long they remained in Izmachi, 
until they had found and had seen another city, and 
had abandoned in its turn that of Izmachi. After 
that they departed and came to the capital called 
Gumarcaah (lltatlan), which was so named by the 
Quiches, when the kings Cotuha and ( lucumatz came 
together with all the princes. They were then in 
tile fifth generation (of kings) from the commence- 
ment of civilization and from the origin of their 
national existence. ” 

The same document already referred to 33 disagrees 
with the Quiche record respecting* the peace and har- 
mony that followed Cotulias victory, while the 
people were yet at Izmachi. According to this 
authority dissensions arose between the heads of the 
government. Certain parties interested in fomenting 

33 Titulo de los Scnorcs dc Totonicapun, in the introduction to Popol 
Vnli, pp. cdxxv-vi. 
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the dissatisfaction, constantly reminded ambitions 
nobles that Cot u ha was a foreigner.** and I/.tayul tin 
son of a bastard, both occupying the places that, 
belonged to more legitimate princes. Then going 
the Ahpop, Cotnha, they said, “the Ahpop <J;.un ha 
looks with scorn upon thee; he says thou art a miser- 
able wretch, feeding only on the foam of the chii/nirin 
and other vile food unworthy of a great king.” Thou 
to the Ahpop Oamha, Iztayul, they said, “the king 
Cotulia is tilled with disdain for thee; to him then 
art but a useless man, who livest upon dung and the 
eggs of Hies and other insects, while his own table is 
always loaded with excellent fresh fish and other 
viands fit for a great prince.” The perfidy of these 
counselors was afterwards brought to light and they 
were driven in disgrace from the court after an at- 
tempt to assassinate Cotulia by suffocation in a steam 
bath. Yet the king afterwards, according to the 
same authority, fell a victim to another conspiracy. 
Iztayul succeeded to the throne, with Cucumatz as 
Ahpop Cainha, and continued the conquests of his 
predecessor, but no details of his reign are given in 
the Quiche record. 

In the Cakchiquel annals,® however, Brasseur re- 
lates certain events which would seem to belong to 
the period of Iztayul’s reign, although he is always 
called in the record of this nation, Tepeuh, ‘the domi- 
nator, or conqueror.’ We left Caynoh and Cay hat/., 
infant sons of the deceased Haeavitz, under the 
guardianship of Baqahol and Cekaquch, who became 
practically monarehs of the whole nation, having 
their capitals on the mountain plateaux of Bant/a 
and Paraxone . 36 The Zotzil-Tukuche branch of the 
nation were naturally unwilling that the sons ol the 
great Haeavitz, the former head of their family 
should occupy a. secondary rank, and they were m t 

34 Sec {>. 529, of this volume. 

35 Mem. rfe Tecpan-Atithm, in Brasseur , Hist. , tom. ii., PP* 

3li Sec* p. 570-1, of this volume. 
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slow to urge Caynoli and Caybatz as soon as they 
reached a proper age to declare their independence 
and resume their legitimate place at the head of the 
nation; hut the aged chieftain Baqahol, who, it will 
he remembered, had. been for a time supremo mon- 
arch, even before the death of liacavitz, haughtily 
refused to surrender Ids scepter; and the young 
princes must perforce await a, more favorable op- 
portunity to assume their due position. The Cak- 
chiquels seem at this time to have been tributaries to 
the Quiche throne, now occupied bv lztayul, or Tepeuh, 
of whom it is said, “he was the first to reign with 
majesty; lie dwelt in the castle of (hixtial; his 
mysterious power spread abroad terror; he caused to 
tremble the place where he had his dwelling, and 
all people payed tribute before the face of Tepeuh.” 

The two sons of liacavitz were sent to present 
the Cakehiquel tribute and homage at the Quiche 
court, where lztayul received them with great kind- 
ness, giving them high rank and titles, and making 
them the royal tribute-gatherers of his empire. In 
tliis capacity they made a long tour through the 
Quiche possessions, even penetrating the mysterious 
region of the East, where the ancestors of the king 
had received the investiture of their royalty. At 
last they came to Lake Atitlan, where the united 
Zutugils and Ah-Tziquinihayi were still living. 
These vassals paid their tributes to the envoys, hut 
contrived a cunning plan to recover the treasure. 
Two beautiful princesses, Bubatzo and lexiuh, daugh- 
ters of the ruling lords, were appointed to wait upon 
the royal tax-collectors. Oayuoh and Caybatz. were 
not proof against their charms, and the maidens, 
following the parental commands, allowed themselves 
to he easily won; but they managed in the night 
to ecape from the couches of their royal lovers and 
to steal hack all the gold and silver which had 
been paid as tribute. The princes complained bit- 
terly when they discovered their loss, hut as a com- 
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pensation they received Bubatzo and Icxiuh for wives, 
with the promise of an honorable position at A titlan' 
in ease of Iztayul’s displeasure. On their wav back 
to Izmachi Avith their wives, however, the prospect 
ive anger of Tejteuli so overcome them that they 
hid themselves in a cave for a long- time; but at 
last the Quiche king not only pardoned them for the 
affair of the lost tribute and for their marriage, but 
enabled them to overcome and put to deatli Bapahol 
and Oekaipieh, and reseated them on the Oakcliioiml 
throne as tributary monarchs on favorable terms to 
the imperial crown of .Izmachi. Cay nob was made 
Alipop Xahil, and Cay bat z Ah pop Qamahav, cor- 
responding exactly with the Quiche royal titles of 
Alipop and Ah pop Camha. 

Cueumatz mounted the throne at Izmachi on the 
death of Iztayul, and Cotuha I I. became Alipop 
Camha. This king began to reign probably towards 
the middle of the thirteenth century ; J7 Internal dis- 
sensions between the rival families of the Quiche 
nobility are vaguely alluded to in the records, but 
not with sufficient details to enable us to determine 
how they influenced Cueumatz to abandon Izmachi 
in favor of a new capital. He selected for this pur- 
pose the ancient Utatlan, situated on a plateau not 
far distant, which had probably long been in ruins . 38 

It is now time to return to Juarros’ version of 
Quiche history during the reigns of the first kings, 
although there is little hope of connecting it at any 
point with the versions already presented. Nima 
Quiche, who directed the people in their migration 
to these Guatemalan regions, ceded to his brother the 
command of the Mames and Pokomams, and at his 

37 Brassenr places his reign somewhere l»ot\Vccn 1*225 and 1275. 

38 The i'opol Vnh represents Utatlan, as we have seen, ]>. 575, t<; h;t\c 
been iirst occupied hyt’oUiha and GncumaU; meaning, as is shown »> 
the table of kin^s in the same document see p. 5W>, of this volume >> 
Gucumatz as king and Cotuha II. as second in rank. Brassenr slap s 
that the name Gumarcaah was then given to the city, but it is mueli m"U‘ 
likely that this was the ancient name, and Utatlan of later origin. 
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death left his son Acxopal, or Acxopil, king of the 
Quiche tribes. This monarch, either by the" in crease 
of his people or by his conquests among the abo- 
riginal tribes soon found himself master of the 
provinces now called Solola, Chimaltenango, and 
Sacatepeques, with a part of Quezaltemmgo and 
Totoriicapan. In his old age his empire seemed to 
him too vast and the duties of government too bur- 
densome for his failing strength. He consequently 
divided his empire into three domains, keeping for 
himself that of the Quiches, giving that of the Cak- 
chiquels to his oldest son Xiuhtemal, or Jiutemal, 
and that of the Zutugils to his second son Aexo- 
quauh, or Acxiquat ; the brother who ruled over the 
Mames and Pokomams is not named here. The 
bounds given by Juarros to the three kingdoms of 
the empire are substantially the same as those of the 
peoples speaking the same languages at the time of 
the Conquest, and wore doubtless ascertained from 
the condition of affairs in the sixteenth century rather 
than from ancient records or traditions. 

A.fter the division it was not long before ambi- 
tion began to produce what Juarros terms its usual 
results. Acxoquauh, king of the Zutugils, found 
his domain too small and wished to extend its limits 
to the detriment of his brother, Xiuhtemal. With 
this intent he marched at the head of a large army to 
the Oakehiquel frontiers, but was forced to retire to 
his fortified stronghold on Lake Atitlan, where the 
contest raged for many days until a truce was 
brought about by the aged Acxopal. Xiuhtemal 
took advantage of the peace to fortify his capital at 
Tecpan Guatemala, but during the extreme old age 
of his father he was called to direct affairs at the 
Quiche capital, and succeeded to the iiuperuil throne 
at his father’s death, putting his own eldest sou on 
the Cakchiquel throne. Still fearful of his brother, 
his first care was to fortify the Quiche capital,- which 
Juarros represents as having been Utatlan from the 

Voi.. V. 37 
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first — building, among other extensive works, the 
castle of Resguardo . 39 His precautions seem not to 
have been unnecessary, for Aexoquauh soon recom- 
menced the war, fighting particularly for the posses- 
sion of the whole territory about the lake, which 
seems to have been in some way divided between the 
three monarehs. The war continued, with but brief* 
intervals, throughout the reign of Xiuhtemal and 
during a part of that of Hunahpu, his son, who suc- 
ceeded him. Nothing further is recorded of Hunah- 
pu’s reign, save that lie distinguished himself by 
introducing the cultivation of cacao and cotton . 40 

Except in the general statement that the Quiche, 
Cakchiquel, anti Zutugil kingdoms formed a kind of 
alliance at this early period, a conclusion to which 
the other records have also led us, the version given 
by Juarros, from Fuentes, lias apparently nothing' in 
common with the others; and I shall not attempt to 
conjecture what may have been the source whence 
the names of kings given by these authors were de- 
rived. There is no room for hesitation in deciding 
which records are the more reliable. Brasseur in 
one place, after narrating the foundation of Izma- 
chi, suddenly declares that with Qocavib and 
Nima Quiche the symbolic recitals cease and history 
begins, and then goes on for a few pages with an ac- 
count of Acxopal and his division of the empire be 
tween his two sons, apparently accepting the version 
of Juarros, except in the name of the capital at the 
foundation of the empire. But shortly after, he 
abandons this for the other version, as follows: “The 
first king of Toltec race who appears after Acxopal is 
Xiuhtemal, who in his turn seems to have placed lus 
son on the throne of Quauhtemalan, (Tecpari (!ua 
tern ala, the Cakchiquel capital). According to more 
authentic documents, it is Balam II. of the house 
of Cawek, who succeeds Qocavib. Except the 

3y For description of the ruins of Ftathin, see vul. iv., pp. 124-8. 

40 Juttrrov, Mat. (iuat %s pp. .9-10. 
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struggles mentioned by Fuentes, we find nothing 
about this prince or his predecessor, after the founda- 
tion of Izmachi,” etc. Thus lie implies that Qocavib 
was identical with Acxopal, and Balam Conache with 
Xiuhtemal. We hear no more of the names given 
by Juarros until we have the statement by the same 
author respecting Hunahpu that “everything favors 
the opinion that he is the same who reigned under 
the glorious name of Gucumatz,” without any at- 
tempt to account for the intermediate kings of the 
Quiches, Cotuha and lztayul. Consequently as 1 
am inclined to suspect, “everything favors the 
opinion” that the worthy abbe has introduced the 
names Acxopal, Xiuhtemal, and Acxoquauh, from 
Fuentes solely because they are apparently Nahua 
names and therefore may add some force to his Toltec 
theory, and has then got rid of them as expeditiously 
as possible. 4 ’ 

The first care of Gucumatz was to restore the 
ancient buildings of IHatlan and to add to the city’s 
old-time splendor by the erection of new and mag- 
nificent temples in honor of the gods. “There they 
built their houses in great numbers, and there also 
they built the house of the gocl in the centre of the 
city at the most elevated point, where they placed 
it when they came to establish themselves in that 
place. Then their empire was much enlarged, and 
when their numbers were already considerable, their 
great families took counsel together, and were sub- 
divided.” When the quarrels which had formerly 
threatened their empire were at last terminated 
“they carried into effect what had been resolved 
upon, and the royalty was divided among twenty- 
four grand houses or families.” “There they in- 
creased in greatness, having thus gloriously united 

41 Brasscur , Hist., tom. i i . , pp. 150-2, 475-7, 499. The opinion that 
Hunahpu and Gucumatz were identical, however, is said to receive Rome 
support from the Isaqoqe llistorico , of Pelaez’ work, quoted hy Id., in Po- 
pol Vuh , p. 316. 
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their thrones and their principalities; the titles of 
all their honors having been distributed among the 
princes, there were formed nine families with the 
nine princes of Cawek, nine with the princes of Ni- 
haib, four with the princes of Ahau Quiche, and two 
with the lords of Zakik. They became very nu- 
merous, and numerous were those that followed each 
of the princes; they were the first at the head of 
their vassals, and many families belonged to each of 
the princes. VV r e shall now tell the titles of these 
princes and of each of the great houses.” Then 
follows a list of titles, substantially the same that I 
have given in a preceding volume, when treating 
of the Quiche governmental system . 42 

“Thus were completed the twenty-four princes and 
the twenty-four great houses; then was multiplied 
the power and majesty in Quiche; then was strength- 
ened and extended its grandeur, when the citv and its 
ravines were built up with stone and mortar and 
covered with cement. Both great and little nations 
came under the power of the king, contributing to 
the Quiche glory; power and majesty sprang up, and 
the house of the god was built as well as the houses 
of the princes. But it was not they who built them; 
they did no work, neither constructing the temple of 
their god, nor their own buildings, for all was done 
by their vassals, whose numbers were multiplied. It 
was not by stratagem nor by force that these vassals 
were brought in; for truly each one belonged to sonic 
one of the princes, and great was the number o! 
their brothers and relatives who gathered to hear what 
the princes commanded. Truly were they loved and 
esteemed, and great was the glory of the princes. 
Veneration kept pace with their renown, and with 
the lords were multiplied the dwellers in the ravines 
round about the city. Thus nearly all the nations 
surrendered themselves, not through war and loron 
directed against them in their ravines and cities, hut 

42 See vol. ii., j>p. 637-44. 
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by reason of the marvels wrought by their kings, 
Gucumatz and Cotuha. 

Verily, this Gucumatz became a most marvelous 
king. In seven days he mounted to the skies— as- 
cended the mountain heights- and in seven days he 
descended to the region of Xibalba . 43 In seven 
days he took upon himself the nature and form of a 
serpent, and again of an eagle, and of a tiger; and 
in seven days he changed himself into coagu- 
lated blood. Truly the existence of this wonderful 
prince fdled with terror all the lords that came before 
him. The knowledge thereof was spread abroad; all 
the nations heard of this prodigious king. And this 
was the origin of the Quiche grandeur, when the 
king Gucumatz wrought these signs of his power. 
The' remembrance of his grandsons and sons was not 
lost — or, as Ximonez renders it, he did not lack 
descendants, both sons and grandsons. He had not 
done these things merely that there might be a royal 
worker of miracles, but as a means of ruling all na- 
tions, and of showing himself to be the only chief of 
the peoples. This prodigious king Gucumatz was of 
the fourth 44 generation of kings, Ah pop and Ah pop 
Camha. He left descendants who also reigned with 
majesty and begat children who did many things. 
Thus were begotten Tepepul and Iztayul, whose 
reign made the fifth generation. They were kings, 
and each generation of these princes begat sons. ’ 45 

It is seen by the preceding account of Gucumatz’ 
reign that this king fully accomplished his object in 
transferring the capital to Utatlan. By removing 
his court to this ancient city he aroused the pride of 
all the tribes of Quiche race, and revived their tradi- 

« Or, as Ximenez renders it, to Hell. 

44 He is named as being of the fifth generation in the tables at the end 
<>f the document. 

Vi Popol V uh, pp. 307*17; Ximenez, Hist, hid Gunl. , pp. 121-5; Id, 
Ihcolios, in Id., pp. 165-8. This last work is perhaps the ‘-aine as that 
quoted by Brasseur as Ximenez, Hist, dr loa Itryrs del (pur/ir, Mb. , hut. it 
is merely a list of kings with some, of their deeds, adding nothing what- 
ever, in a historical point of view, to the translation of the Quiche record. 
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tional recollections of a glorious past; by restoring 
the ancient temples and by erecting new ones he 
enlisted the religious enthusiasm of the whole country 
in his favor. The universal interest in the new enter- 
prise caused the former dissensions between rival 
nobles to be for a time forgotten. All these circum- 
stances combined to create for Gueumatz a higher 
degree of popularity than he had ever before enjoyed ; 
and when he felt sufficiently strong with tiro people, 
he still further for tilled his position by a partial 
reconstruction of his empire. By the establishment of 
twenty-four houses of nobility he not only made par- 
tisans of those who were the recipients of new honors, 
but effectually checked the ambition of the leading 
nobles, whose quarrels had at one time threatened his 
sovereignty. Two of the new dignities were given to 
the family of Zakik, to which belonged the priest of 
the ancient temple of (Jab baba at IJ tatlan ; and he gave 
the titles Ahau- Ah-Tohil and Ahau- Ah-Gucumatz, 
or high-priests of Tohil and Quetzalcoatl, to members 
of his own family, thus firmly attaching the priest- 
hood to his own interests. Each of the newly created 
princes was required to have a palace in the capital 
and to reside there during a certain part of each year; 
in fact the policy pursued by Gueumatz resembles in 
many points that which we have seen pursued by the 
Chichimec emperor Techotl in Amlhuac as noted in a 
preceding chapter. There are no data from which to 
determine the extent of Gueumatz’ domain; the de- 
scent to Xibalba may indicate that the Palenque 
region was subjected to his power, or simply that he 
was wont to spend in the tierra caliente a portion ol 
each year. Brasseur believes that from this period 
the Ahpop Camha of the Quiches spent his time 
chiefly in the Zutugil capital at Atitlan. 46 

After the death of Gueumatz, Cotuha 11., already 
holding the second rank of Ahpop Camha, mounted 

46 Hist. Nat. Civ., tom. ii. , |>p. 493-1); Id., in Popol Vuh, p. colxxvi. 
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the throne. He was in his turn succeeded by Tepe- 
pul, and he by Iztayul II. with Quicab, or Kicab, as 
Ahpop Camha. Respecting the reigns of these three 
monarchs, the Popul Vuh gives no details whatever; 
and but very little can be learned from other records. 
The three reigns may, however, be supposed to have 
extended to about the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, a century which is thus almost a blank in the 
annals of the empire. One document 47 informs us 
that the first of the three kings, (Jo tuba I I., was 
treacherously put to death by the lords of Qohai'l 
and Ulahail, who drew him into an ambush, but his 
sons Quicab and Cavizimah, afterwards kings, avenged 
his murder by seizing and putting to death thirteen 
of the supposed guilty parties. 

The (Jakehiqucl record 48 mentions the third of the 
Quiche monarchs, Iztayul II., under the name of 
Xitayul-llax. Caynoh, whom we left on the Cak- 
chiquel throne , 49 had been succeeded by his son 
Citan-Qatu, a valiant and wise ruler who, under the 
sovereignty of the Quiche emperor at Utatlan, had 
considerably extended the power of bis people. At 
his death he was followed by bis son Qotbalean, 4 tin; 
coiled serpent,’ and under his rule the subordinate 
chieftains took advantage of his good nature or want 
of ability, to reclaim their independence. The de- 
scendants of the princes Baqahol and (lekaquch, who 
had caused Haeavitz so much trouble in former years, 
were the first to inaugurate this revolt, which the 
other tribes Avere not slow to join, and thus the na- 
tion was again split up practically into scattered 
tribes, the king having little, if any, more authority 
than the other chieftains. The same condition of 
affairs continued during the reign of this kings son 
and grandson, Alinam and Xttamer-Zaquentol ; the 
tribe under the royal command, after wandering for 

47 Titulo xle los Senores dr Totoinatpan, in Popfd I *th : PP- 

48 Mem. de Tccpan-Atitlan , in Brnsseur , Hist., tom. n.» PP- 

49 Sec p. 576, of this voL 
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a long time, having finally settled near the kindred 
tribe of the Akahalcs, at the towns of Zakiqahol and 
Nimcakahpec. The great grandson of Qotbalcan, 
Chiyoc Quell, succeeded in again uniting under his 
rule most of the Oakchiqucl tribes, and having 
founded the capital of Chiawar, somewhat further 
west than the old capital Tecpan (Guatemala, and 
given the second rank of Ahpop Qamahay to his 
brother Ttattah-Akbal, he was laboring most strenu- 
ously to raise his nation to her old position at the 
time when the record mentions the death of Iztayul 
11., or Xitayul-Hax, and the accession of Quicab. 

I must now return to the version presented by 
Fuentes and Juarros, for this version agrees with the 
others respecting the name of the next king, Quicab, 
and hence it may be inferred that the period between 
the reigns of Ilunahpu and Kicab, is identical with 
that between Guoumatz and Quicab. The kings that 
Juarros puts on the throne during this period were 
Balam Kiche, Balam Acain, Maucotah, and Iqui- 
balam, names which are evidently identical with the 
four high-priests or sacrificers of a much earlier 
period. It seems probable that the authors cited 
found these names in the aboriginal records, and 
could make no bettor place for them than in the list 
of kings. The events referred to in these reigns arc 
as follows: - -Balam Kiche did nothing worthy >>!' 
record. Balam Acain, his successor, was a most kind 
hearted prince, and had great confidence in his cousin, 
the king of the Zutugils at Atitlan. But the latter 
abused this confidence by stealing the king’s daughter 
from the royal palace in CJtatlan; and I local), a near 
relativ e of the Zutugil monarch —called Zutugilebpon 
by Juarros, evidently a title rather than a name —at 
about the same time abducted a niece of Balam 
Acain. These abductions caused a war which, as wo 
are told, lasted with little intermission down to the 
coming of the Spaniards. The Quiche army under 
the king and Maucotah his chief general, marched on 
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Atitlan, taking several strong towns on the way, and 
“the most terrible battle these countries had ever 
known” was fought against the Zutugil and Ah-Tzi- 
quinihayi forces under llocah. In this battle llocab 
was slain and the Quiches victorious. The campaign 
was continued, the Zutugils being aided by many 
allies, including the Pipiles of Salvador, while the 
Quiches were reinforced by the Cakehiquels and 
forces from Vera Paz. In a later battle the loss on 
both sides amounted to fourteen thousand, and among 
the slain was Bakun Acarn, who is blamed by Juar- 
ros for plunging the country in war for so slight a 
cause, since the purpose of the abduction was honor- 
able marriage. Long wars between the Cakehiquels 
and Pipiles , 50 as well as between the Quiches and 
Mames, resulted from Balam’s attempt at vengeance. 

Maucotah was named as the successor of Balam 
Acam, while yet in the field. Zutugilobpop, flushed 
with victory, besieged Xelaliuh, one of the Quiche 
strongholds, but the fortune of war seems to have 
changed with the change of rulers, for the Zutugils 
were defeated both before Xelaliuh and in their own 
territory about the lake, and their king died of grief 
and disappointment soon after, leaving his throne to 
Rumal-Ahaus, a young' man of nineteen years. This 
young king continued the war, but was unable to 
retrieve the ill-fortunes of his people. In a battle 
fought soon after his accession, he had a personal com- 
bat with Maucotah, in which he was wounded, and 
forced to retreat, the Quiche king remaining in pos- 
session of the towns that his predecessor had con- 
quered. Maucotah died soon alter his victory, and 
was succeeded by fquibalam, who marched with two 
hundred thousand men into the Zutugil states, de- 
termined to put an end to the resistance of the 
valiant Rumal-Ahaus, who had recovered from the 
effects of his wound. He captured many towns, par- 

50 Cakehiquels and Pipiles almost constantly at war; bqmers Cent. 
Amcr., j). :i>>3; Id., in Xotnrllcs Annah’s, tom. eliii., p. 180. 
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tieularly in the territory of the Pipiles and about 
Zapotitlan, hut he also met with severe losses, and 
seems not to have gained any permanent advantage 
over the Zutugils. He died during the campaign, 
and was succeeded by Kicah, or Quieab, and liumab 
Ahaus was succeeded on the throne of Atitlan at 
about the same time by Chiehiahtuld . 61 

The reign of Quieab is briefly disposed of by Juar- 
ros as follow's: “He ascended the throne at a mature 
age, and with much experience in military and po- 
litical affairs. Chichiahtulu, who, with the rank of 
Lieutenant General, had gained great advantages 
over the Quiches in the memorable campaign of 
Pinar (the one last referred to), having grasped the 
Zutugil sceptre, besieged the famous stronghold of 
Totonieapan. King Kicah not only opposed the 
movements of Chichiahtulu with a formidable army, 
but enlisting sixty thousand soldiers, he attacked 
with them many cities and towns of the Pipiles and 
Zutugils, among them Patulul ; and although the 
governors of these places made great efforts to de- 
fend them, they were unable to resist the superior 
numbers of the Quiches. Chichiahtulu, seeing that 
his best possessions were being lost, hastened by 
forced marches to defend them, abandoning the siege 
of Totonieapan ; but being taken grievously ill or 
account of his haste in that march, he died within a 
few days, greatly to the sorrow of his people. Still 
his army did not suspend their march, being com- 
manded by the Lieutenant General Manilahuh, until 
they arrived within sight of the Quiche camp. The 
fury with which the attack was made on both sides 
is unspeakable; but the column of King Kicah on ac- 
count of being close and double, being harder to break 

M Juarros, Hist. Guat., pp. lb-23. Fuentes used a history written h} 
a son and grandson of the last king of Guatemala, Muller , A mcr. llrrd . , 
p. 454. Waldeck, Voy. Pitt., p. 4(>, declares the Guatemalan manuscripts 
not reliable, and states that the JVlaoario manuscript used by Fuentes was 
badly translated. 
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than the feeble and extended lines of Manilahuh, the 
latter were broken and scattered in less than an 
hour, the commander and many Atitlan chiefs being 
left on the Held of battle, while the Quiches, chanting 
victory, returned to Utatlan. We do not know in 
detail the events under the seven monarchy of Qui- 
che who succeeded Kicab 1.; but it is certain that 
these two kingdoms wore never for a long time at 
peace.” 52 

Now comes the version of Quicab’s reign given by 
the Popol V uh, which document carries the Quiche 
history no farther, save a mere list of monarchs 
already mentioned. “.Behold now the names of the 
sixth royal generation, 33 of the two great kings 
Quicab, the name of the first king, and Cavizimah, 
name of the second (Alipop (lam ha). And behold 
the great deed that Quicab and Cavizimah did, and 
how Quiche was made famous by reason of their 
really marvelous condition. Behold the conquest 
and destruction of the ravines and cities of the nations 
great and small, all very near, including the city of 
the (Jakchiquels, that now called Cluivila (Ohiehi- 
castenango), as also those in the mountains of the 
llabinals, that of Pamaea (Zacualpa), in the mount- 
ains of (Jaokeb, that of Zacabaha (San Andres), 
Zakuleu, Ohuvi-Mugina, Xelalnib, (Jhuva-Tzak (Mo- 
mostenango), and Tzolohche (Chiquimula). These 
abhorred Quicab, but truly he made war upon them 
and conquered and ruined the ravines and the cities 
of the Rabinals, of the Cakchiquels, and of the 
people of Zakuleu. He conquered all the tribes and 
carried his arms afar. One or two nations not hav- 
ing brought their tribute he entered their towns that 
they might bring their tribute before Quicab and 
Cavizimah. They were reduced to servitude; they 
were tortured and their people tied to trees and 
pierced with arrows; there was for them no more 

H Juarros, Hist. Gnat., pj>. 23-4. 

63 The seventh according to the tables. 
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glory nor honor. Such was the ruin of these towns, 
destroyed from the face of the earth; like the light- 
ning which strikes and breaks the stone, thus by 
terror he blotted out the nations. 

Before Colche, as a signal of its conquest, there 
stands to-day a monument of rock, as if he had 
formed it with his axe; this is on the coast called 
Petatayuh, where it is still visible, so that everybody 
looks upon it as a sign of Quicab’s valor. He could 
not be killed or conquered; verily he was a hero, and 
all nations brought to him their tribute. Then, all 
the princes having taken counsel, they went away to 
fortify the ravines and the towns, having taken pos- 
session of the towns of all nations. Then sentinels 
(spies) were dispatched to observe the enemy, and 
new tribes (or colonies) were formed to dwell in the 
conquered countries.” Then follows with frequent 
repetitions an account of these colonies, their depart- 
ure for their posts, their victories, and a list of cities 
occupied by them, including most of the names 
already mentioned. “Everywhere they waged war, 
taking continually new captives; they became in their 
turn heroes, they who had been guards of frontier 
posts; they became strong in their language as in 
their thoughts before the kings when they brought in 
their prisoners and captives.” 

“Then assembled the council at the order of the kings, 
of the Ah pop and the Ahpop Gamha, of the (laid, 
and of the Ahtzic Winak; and it was decided that, 
whatever might happen, they should remain at the 
head, for their dignities were there to represent their 
family. ‘1 am the Ahpop, l am the Ahpop Gamha, 
Ahpop to hold my rank like thine, 0 Ahau (laid. 
As to the Galels, their nobility shall be, replied all 
the lords forming a decision. Likewise did those oi 
Tamub and I local) ; equal was the condition ol the 
three races of Quiche, when the chiefs of the people 
set themselves up against the kings and assumed 
nobility. Such was the result of this assembly, bid 
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it was not there in Quiche that the power was seized. 
The name of the place exists where the vassal chiefs 
took possession of the power, for although they had 
been sent each to a different place, all afterwards as- 
sembled together. 

Xebalax and Xocamac are the names of the place 
where they took possession of the power, at the time 
when they assembled their rank, and that took place 
at Chulitnal. Geliold the nomination, the installa- 
tion, and the recognition of the twenty ({alels, and 
the twenty Ahpops who were installed by the Ah pop 
and the Ah pop Camha, by the (laid and the Ahtzic 
Winak. All the Galel-Ahpops entered into their 
rank, eleven Nim-Chocoh, (lald-Ahpop, Galel-Zakik, 
Gald-Achih, Hahpop-Ahih, liahtzalam-Achih, Ut- 
zarn- Adiih, titles of the warriors which they obtained 
when they were nominated and titled on their thrones 
and on their principalities, they who were the chiefs 
of the vassals of the Quiche nation, its sentinels and 
spies, its chiefs of the lances and chiefs of the slings, 
the ramparts, the walls, and the towers which de- 
fended Quiche. Thus also did the people of Tamub 
and 1 local), the chiefs of the people in each locality 
having seized the power and caused themselves to be 
titled. Such was the origin of the Galel-Ahpops and 
of the titles that now exist in each of these places; 
such was their source, when they sprang up at the 
hands of the Ahpop and the Ahpop Camha, as also 
of the Galel and of the Ahtzic Winak, from whom 
they derived their existence.” 64 

From the preceding narrative we learn that Quicab 
by his skill in war and the valor of his armies ex- 
tended the imperial Quiche power far beyond its 
former limits, subjecting to the monarch of Utatlan 
nearly the whole of Guatemala; and also that 
later in ,liis reign he was forced by a combination of 
his vassal chieftains, to whom military power had 

51 f'opol Vuh, pp. 317-27: Ximencz , Hist. Tnjl. Glint; pp. 125-9. There 
*irc some differences and omissions in the Spanish translation. 
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been entrusted during 1 his conquests, to reorganize his 
government, and to bestow on these chieftains of the 
people nobility, and practically the control of the em- 
pire. With this political revolution the record as 
presented by the Popol Vuli ceases, the remainder of 
the document being devoted to a description of 
Quiche institutions already given in another volume 
of this work. Whether a portion of the original weak 
has been lost, or the Quiche history was deemed by 
the author to have ceased with the humiliation of the 
ancient nobility by their forced association with ple- 
beian chiefs, it is impossible to determine. Ximenez 
in his account of the Quiche kings devotes five lines 
to Quieab and Cavizimah, whom, however, he unites 
in one person . 65 For additional details of Quicab’s 
reign and the political changes which marked it, as 
well as for all subsequent Guatemalan history, we 
have only the Gakchiquel record , 56 with slight inform- 
ation from other documents, as presented in the 
history of Brasscur do Bourbourg, together with the 
work of Juarros, whose version of Quicab’s reign has 
already been presented. 

We left Ghiyoc Queh, the Cakehiquel monarch, 
endeavoring to restore the former glory of his nation 
by re-uniting its scattered tribes under one head. 
The Zotzil-Tukuches were the only tribe that re- 
fused to recognize his royal authority, and at last 
the Gakchiquel monarch applied to the Quiche king 
for aid. Quieab and Gavizimah had just succeeded 
to the throne of Utatlan, probably early in the tif 
teenth century. They sent an army and routed the 
Zotziles, plundering and burning their towns and put- 
ting the inhabitants to death without mercy. They 
did not stop here, however, but forced Xiquitzal and 
Rahamun, who succeeded Ghiyoc Queh on the Oak- 
chiquel throne, to give up their sovereign rights and 

M Esr olios, in l fist. fnd . Gnat., pp, 

66 Mem. dc Ttrpan- Atitlan, in Brnsseur, Hist torn, ii., pp. 50.’M5. 
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submit to become vassal lords, such of the people as 
resisted being’ massacred, sacriliced, or sold as slaves. 
The Mames met with the same treatment, their 
strongest towns including Zakuleu and Xelahuh 
(Huehuetenango and Quezaltenango) being forced to 
yield to the armies of ITtatlan. Then the Rabinals 
and Pokomams were conquered, and no power was 
left that could make any resistance. Quieab claimed 
to be absolute monarch of the whole Guatemalan 
country; he admitted no allied kings paying homage 
and a nominal tribute as they had done under the 
reign of his predecessors, but reduced all rulers to the 
condition of royal governors entirely subject to his 
command. Few kings would submit to such condi- 
tions and most were consequently removed to make 
room for governors appointed by the Quiche emperor. 
In his e tlbrts to subordinate all rank and power to 
his own personal sovereignty, he naturally arrayed 
the nobility of even the Quiche royal families against 
himself, and the means adopted to humble the ancient 
aristocracy were the appointment to high positions in 
the army of plebeian officers distinguished for their 
valor, and the humiliation of the noble officers on ev- 
ery possible occasion. The new chieftains were called 
Aehihab, and so numerous did they become and so 
highly wore they favored and stimulated against 
the nobles, that they soon possessed, and fully realized 
their possession of, the controlling power in the em- 
pire. In his efforts to humiliate one class, Quieab 
liad created another which he could not control by 
force and which he had zealously educated to disre- 
gard all authority based on noble birth. 

The Aehihab, no longer content with military rank, 
aspired to the higher dignities of the court; the peo- 
ple were naturally enthusiastic in favor of their chiefs 
and were. by them encouraged to question the author- 
ity of their king over them. Soon a deputation was 
sent to the court to demand certain reforms in favor 
of the people, including an abolition of personal ser- 
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vice and labor on the highways. Quicab scornfully 
refused the petition of the popular chiefs, and his 
court was soon abandoned by the Achihab as it had 
long been by most of the nobles. Two of his sons, 
Tatayac and Ahytza, joined the Achihab in the revolt, 
promising them all the property and titles of the no- 
bility in case of success, and being promised in turn 
the inheritance of the throne with the palaces, slaves, 
and wealth pertaining thereto. Quicab, in his ex- 
tremity, applied for aid to the very nobility ho had 
so oppressed, and seems to have received their zealous 
support, for notwithstanding the treatment they had 
suffered at the hands of the monarch, they saw plainly 
that with the success of the rebels all their prestige 
would be entirely destroyed. By the advice of the 
assembled nobles the leaders of the Achihab, includ- 
ing those who had composed the deputation demand- 
ing reforms, were seized and put to (h ath. This 
caused an immediate rising of the people, who, in- 
cited by their chiefs, and by the descendants of the 
Tamub and Iloeab, invaded Utatlan, pillaged the 
royal palaces, and almost annihilated by massacre the 
ancient nobility. The king happened to be in a neigh- 
boring town at the time, and his life was spared at 
the intercession of his sons; but he was kept a prisoner 
while the rebel chieftains assembled in council as 
already narrated in the Popol Vuh, to reconstruct the 
monarchy and to choose from their own number the 
many lords that have been mentioned. At the close 
of their deliberations the king and the surviving no- 
bles of the royal families were obliged to ratify the 
appointments at Chuliman, where the new lords were 
installed with great ceremony. The Ahpop and A h- 
pop (Jamba, seem, however, to have been left nomin- 
ally in possession of their royal rank, although the 
power was practically taken from them. 

A quarrel broke out between the Quiches and the 
Cakchiquels residing in or near Utatlan, and the 
chiefs of the latter, Vucubatz and Huntoh, although 
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particular friends of Quicab, were forced to flee from 
the city to avoid death at the hands of the Aehihab. 
During their flight, however, accompanied by a large 
band of followers, they committed great ravages in 
the Quich 6 lands until they arrived at the Cakchi- 
quel capital of Tecpan Quauhtemalan, or Iximehe. 
On their arrival they assembled the nobles, and every 
preparation was made to resist the Quiches, who, it 
was thought, would not long delay an attack. .The 
Cakehiquels determined to shake off the Quiche yoke; 
Vucubatz and Hun toll were raised to the throne” with 
the titles of Ahpozotzil and Ahpoxahil, borne by 
their successors down to the Conquest. The war 
began by the defeat of a Quiche army sent to punish 
the Cakehiquels for their warlike demonstrations. 
Other flations were ready to follow the example of 
the Cakehiquels; the Zotziles, Tzendales, Quelenes, 
Mantes, Kabinals, Zutugils, and Ah-Tziquinihayi de- 
clared their independence, ami many of these peoples 
not only threw off their allegiance to Quicab, but 
were further divided into independent bands or cities. 

The Cakchiquel monarehysoou extended over nearly 
all of Guatemala south of Lake Atitlan and of the 
.Rio Motagua, including many Pokomam districts, 
thus not only becoming independent of the crown of 
Ptatlan, but also acquiring for itself the balance of 
power in the whole country, so long held by the Qui- 
ches. Quicab, now the mere tool of the Aehihab, 
made little or no resistance, and was forced to see his 
nation reduced to a secondary position, her territory 
being constantly diminished by the revolt of new 
provinces and cities. It is said, however, by the au- 
thor of the Cakchiquel document, that the Achilla!) 
bad been restrained from attacking their rivals in 
tbe south by the influence of Quicab, who was 
friendly to- tbe Cakchiquel kings, but this seems 
hardly probable. It is much more likely that the 
Aehihab did not attack Vucubatz and Huutoh be- 
cause all their power was required to repress hostile 

Voi», V. 38 
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demonstrations nearer home. The idea pf popular 
rights which had robbed Quicab of his greatness arid 
raised the vassal chiefs to power was as dangerous 
and unmanageable for the new as for the old nobility. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century the 
Quichd and Cakchiquel rulers died and were sue 
needed, the former by Tepepul II. and lztayul III., 
the latter by Oxlalmh-Tzy and Lalmh-Ah. The 
Ahpoxabil, or second in rank at Iximche, how 
ever, lived only a few years, and was followed by 
his son Cablahuh-Tihax. Immediately after the 
change of rulers war was declared between the two 
nations, and at a time when the Oakchiquels were 
weakened by a famine resulting from a failure of 
crops, the Quiche army marched against Ixiinchc. 
The kings Tepepul II. and lztayul 1 1 1., accompanied 
the army, escorting the idol of their god Tohil; but 
their forces were routed with great loss after a terrific 
contest, near the Cakchiquel capital ; both kings with 
the idol fell into the hands of the enemy, and nothing 
farther is recorded of their lives. Ximenez 5 - 7 puts the 
revolt of the Cakchiquels and the establishment of 
their monarchy in the reign of these kings instead of 
that of Quicab; and he also mentions a successful 
revolt of the tribes of Sacatepeques against the Cuk 
chiquels, and the arrival of a band of 1'okoman s 
from Salvador, who were given lands within the 
limits of the twp kingdoms. The two captive mon- 
arch s may have been put to death by their captors, 
so that it is not certain that lztayul ill. ever held 
a higher rank than that of Ahpop Cainha. 

Tecum, Tepepul 11., Vahxaki-Oaam, and Quicnh 
II. followed on the throne of (Jtatlan down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, but nothing is 
known of their reigns, and the Quiches seem to have 
had hut little to do with Guatemalan events beyond 
the limits of their own territory during this period. 
Juarros, however — and it is to be noted that tms 
w Esc olios, in Hist. Tod. (Ittat., pp. 100-71 - 
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author gives no intimation of any serious reverses to 
the Quiclid monarchy — attributes to Quicab II. a, 
successful campaign against the Mames, undertaken 
because his own territory was found to be over- 
crowded with the increasing numbers of his subjects, 
and because the Mames were a miserable people, who 
should be content with less territory. At the report 
of Quicab’s warlike preparations, all the surrounding 
nations made ready for defence, not knowing on which 
of themselves the blow was to fall. The lord of the 
Mames, Lahuhquieh by name, marched boldly to 
meet the Quiche army under the command of the 
king. The battle lasted all day, with no decisive 
advantage on either side; but during the night 
Quicab gained a commanding position on a hill, from 
the summit of which, at sunrise, a storm of stones 
and arrows was showered upon the foe. Lahuhquieh 
was soon defeated — the lord of Iximche, as is said, 
aiding in his overthrow- -and his people were driven 
from their possessions to the northern mountains. 68 

About all that is known of the kings that reigned 
at Utatlan from the death of Quicab 1 1., probably 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century, down to 
1524, is their names as given by the .Popol Vuh, 
Vucub-Noh, Oavatepeeh, Oxib-Quieh, and Beleheb 
Tzi, the last two being respectively Ah pop and 
Ahpop Camha at the arrival of Pedro de Alvarado. 
Juarros names as kings for a corresponding period, 
I ximche, Kicab III., Kicab IV., Kicab Tamil), Tecum 
(Imam, Chignaviucelut, and Sequcchul. Ibis author 
finds it recorded that during the reign of Kicab 
Tanub an envoy arrived from Montezuma II., of 
Mexico, announcing the presence of the Spaniards, 
and his own imprisonment, news which caused the 
Quiches to make active preparations for defence, 
duarros also relates that Ahuitzotl, king of Mexico, 
after many unsuccessful attempts to conquer Guate- 
mala, sent an embassy to the different kings, ostensi- 

^Juarros, Hist. Gnat ... pp. 2 1-6. 
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bly to form an alliance with them, but as the south- 
ern rulers believed, to study the country and the best 
means of attack ; the embassadors were consequently 
driven out of the country. The arguments of this 
and other authors, that Guatemala was never sub- 
jected to Mexican rule need not be repeated, since 
there is absolutely no evidence in support of such a 
subjection . 09 

The Cakchiquel record 00 gives some additional in 
formation respecting the later period of Guatemalan 
aboriginal history. The Cakchiquel monarch Oxla 
huh-Tzy seems to have been disposed to follow the 
example of Quicab at Utatlan, by humbling the 
pride of his vassal kings, and taking from them all 
real power. Among the most powerful of his allies 
were the Akahales of Saeatapeques under Yehal- 
Amolbic. This ruler was summoned before the royal 
tribunal at Iximche on some pretext and was put to 
death as soon as he appeared in the judgment-hall; 
the domain of the Akahales was annexed to the pos- 
sessions of the Cakchiquel monarch, and placed under 
the government of officers who were that king’s crea- 
tures. The natural consequence of Oxlahuh-Tzy’s 
ambition was the formation of a league against him 
by powerful tribes unwilling to surrender their imh 
pendenee. Among these were the Ah-Tziquinihayi of 
Atitlan under Wookaok, and the Caokeb under l:'e- 
leheb Gib; the latter, however, were conquered by the 
victorious king of Iximche. About this time internal 
dissensions were added to the external combination 
against Oxlahuh-Tzy. The Cakehiquels at Lximche 
were divided into two branches, the Zotziles and the 
Tukuches, and the leader of the latter, Cay-lTunahpu 
took advantage of the ill-feeling produced by too 
king’s oppressive measures against the nobility, t° 
revolt with his partisans, leaving the capital and h» - 

m Id., pp. 9-11, 35-9. _ 

60 Mem. dc Tecpan- Atitlan , in Brasseur , Hist., tom. ii., pp* 529 
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tifying his. new position nearby. Hero he awaited 
the movements of the revolting tribes which were 
leagued against the Cakchiquels, believing they 
would take advantage of his secession to attack Ixirn- 
che, and hoping by aiding their attack and granting 
their independence, to place himself on the throna 
The tribes in question and others did take advantage 
of Cay-Hunahpu’s secession, not however to attack 
the capital and thus lend themselves to that chiefs 
ambitious projects, but to declare their independence, 
establish governments of their own, and to make 
preparations for the defence of their homes. The re- 
volting provinces included that of Sacatapeques as 
already mentioned by Ximenez, and the seigniories of 
Tzolola, Mixco, Yampuk, and 1’apuluka, established 
at this time, maintained their independence of Cak- 
chiquel control down to the conquest, except perhaps 
Mixco. 

Cav Hunahpu, disappointed in the movements of 
his allies, attacked Iximche with the Tukuches under 
his command, but his partisans were routed, most of 
them being killed and the remainder fleeing to dis- 
tant provinces; while the leader was also among the 
slain. Thus Oxlahuh-Tzy was still victorious, but 
was in no condition to attempt the reduction of the 
rebel provinces; for new internal troubles soon broke 
out. Cinahitoh, one of his bravest commanders in 
the last war, but apparently of plebeian birth, de- 
manded the rank of Ahtzilx Winak made vacant by 
the death of Oay-Hunahpu, but his claim was rejected, 
the office given to Ahmoxnag, and the brave Cina- 
hitoh was put to death. The successful candidate 
was also executed for treason within a year. Oxlahuh- 
T/,y continued in his policy of opposition to the no- 
bles, and even succeeded in regaining a few of the 
weaker tribes that had thrown off their allegiance to 
his throne. In a war with the Akahales it is recorded 
that a band of Yaqui, or Mexicans, probably traders, 
took part against the Cakeliiquels. 
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About 1501 a defeat of the Zutugils and the cap- 
ture of their stronghold of Zakcab by the Cakehiquel 
king is recorded; and about the same time the 
Ah-Tziquinihayi under Wookaok were besieged in 
Atitlan, but succeeded in defeating the invaders. 
Respecting the last epoch of Cakehiquel history, 
Juarros says: “The Cakehiquel king, Nimahuinao, 
also enjoyed for a long time the promised tranquility, 
having made peace and a perpetual alliance with the 
Pi piles; but this king having made his near relative 
Acpocaquil treasurer of his tributes, this traitor 
. seized upon the city of Patinamit, now Tecpan Gua- 
temala ( Iximehe) and all the country subject to that 
Cakehiquel stronghold; and the Zutugil king having 
declared himself an ally of the rebel Acpocaquil, an 
obstinate war was waged between these two lords, 
which lasted down to the arrival of the Spaniards. 
And it even seems that this was the reason why 
Sinacam, who had succeeded to the throne of the 
Cakehiquels, summoned and received peacefully the 
Spaniards, in order to regain by their aid the great 
possessions of which Acpocaquil, aided by the king 
of Atitlan, had despoiled him.” 01 The Guatemalans 
were not left altogether without warnings of the 
Spaniards’ coming, for as early as the reign of Qui 
cab 1 1. — which, however, was after the Spaniards 
were actually on the American coasts — Ximcuez re- 
lates that the son of the Cakehiquel king, a great 
sorcerer, was wont to visit the Quiche cities by night, 
insulting the king with opprobrious epithets, and 
disturbing his rest. Great rewards were offered for 
his capture, and at last lie was taken and brought 
bound into Quicab’s presence, where preparations 
were made for his sacrifice, when, addressing the as- 
sembly the captive spoke as follows: “Wait a little 
and hear, what 1 wish to say to you; know that a 
time is to come in which you will be in despair by 

61 Juarros, Hist. Ouat., p. 2(1. It is irn]x>s»il>le to connect this aci’O'.nit 
in any way with the others. 
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reason of the calamities that are to come upon you ; 
and this mama-caixon, ‘miserable old man,’ (the 
king) must die; and know that certain men, not 
naked like you, but armed from head to foot, will 
come, and these will lie terrible and cruel men, sons 
of Teja; perhaps this will be to-morrow, or day after 
to-morrow, and they will destroy all these edifices, 
which will become the habitations of owls and wild- 
cats, and then will come to an end all the grandeur 
of this court.” Thus having spoken, he was sacri- 
ficed to the gods . 62 

At the beginning of the sixteenth, century, three 
rival and hostile monarchies ruled Cuatemala, that of 
the Quiches at Utatlan, under Vucub-Noh and Ca- 
vatepech, probably the Kicab Tanub of Fuentes; 
that of' the Cakchiquels at Iximche, under Oxlahuh- 
Tzv and Cablahuh-Tihax ; and that of the Zutugils 
at Atitlan, under Wookaok. The condition of the. 
Oakchiquel and Zutugil powers has already been por- 
trayed so far as there is any information extant on 
the subject. The Quiche monarchy had recovered in 
a certain sense a large part of’ its former power. The 
Achihab had shrewdly kept the descendants of the 
ancient kings on the throne, and thus secured some- 
thing of the friendship and respect of the scattered 
lords. True, these lords maintained their independ- 
ence of the king of Utatlan, but so long as their 
privileges were not interfered with they were still 
Quiche allies against the hated Cakchiquels and all 
other foreign powers. So with all the independent 
tribes in the country, who, although, admitting no 
control on the part of either monarch, were at heart 
allies of one of them against the others, dims the 
ancient empire had been practically divided ink) 
three, each with its allied kingdoms or seigniories, of 
which three that of the Zutugils and Ah-lzquinihayi 
at Atitlan, was much less powerful and extensive 
than the others. 

bl Xinienez, Escolios , in Hist. Ind. Overt., pp. 17*2-3- 
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There is no doubt that during this final period of 
Guatemalan history the Mexican traders, who con- 
stantly visited the cities of the coast in large caravans 
for commercial purposes, and who became, as we have 
seen, practically the masters of Soconusco, exerted an 
influence also in the politics of the interior. We 
have seen the prominent part this class played in the 
conquest of provinces north of the isthmus, and there 
is much evidence that they were already making 
their observations and laying plans, by mixing them- 
selves in the quarrels of the Quiches and Oakchiquels, 
which might have brought the whole country under 
the Aztec rulers, had it not been for the coming of 
the Spaniards, which broke up so many cunningly 
devised plans in America. I have already noticed 
the expulsion of ambassadors seeking ostensibly an 
alliance with the southern powers, recorded by Juar- 
ros, and also the Mexican aid said to have been fur- 
nished the Akahales against the Oakchiquels. 

Oxlahuh-Tzy died about 1510, and his colleague 
two years later 1 , leaving the Cakchiquel throne to 
Hunyg and Lahuh-Noh. Early in the reign of these 
kings there came from Mexico the embassy al- 
ready spoken of in a preceding chapter® as having 
been sent by Montezuma I I. probably to obtain in- 
formation respecting the stranger’s on the eastern 
coast, and to consult with the southern monarchs 
about the best method of treating the new-comers. 
It is possible also, that the political designs alluded 
to above had something to do with the embassy, and 
Brasseur believes that the Mexicans and Cakehiquels 
formed at this time an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive against all foes. War broke out immediately 
afterwards between the Oakchiquels and Quiches, 
and lasted almost uninterruptedly for seven years, 
with no decisive results in favor of either party, 
although the Oakchiquels, who acted for the most 


w See p. 470 of this volume; Brasseur , If tst . , tom, ii., p, 624* 
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part on the offensive, seem to have had the best of 
the struggle. 

In 1514, while the war still continued, immense 
numbers of locusts caused a famine in the Cakchi- 
quel dominions, and in the same year the city of 
Iximehe was almost entirely destroyed by fire. " In 
1519 the war was suspended, perhaps on receipt of 
the news brought by the envoy already mentioned, 
that the Spaniards had landed at Vera Cruz. Omens 
of sinister import appeared hero as at the north, one 
of the most notable being the appearance of a ball of 
fire which appeared every evening for many days in 
the east, and followed the course of the sun until it 
set in the west. The famous black stone in the 
temple of Cahbaha was found, when the priests went 
to consult it in this emergency, broken in two pieces. 
In 1520 there came upon the Oakchiquels an epi- 
demic cholera morbus, accompanied by a fatal affec- 
tion of the blood which carried oft* large numbers, 
but which were as nothing in their ravages compared 
with the small-pox which raged in 1 52 J, contracted 
as is supposed, from the Naluia tribes of the coast 
region. One half of the whole Cakchiquel popula- 
tion are estimated to have fallen victims to this 
pestilence, including the two monarehs, who were 
succeeded by Belehe Qat and Cahi linox. Whether 
the pestilence also raged among the Quiches is not 
known; but the monarehs of Utatlan renewed their 
hostilities at this time, and the Cakchiquels, weakened 
by disease and famine, harassed by rebellious vassals, 
and now attacked again by a powerful foe, adopted 
the desperate resort of sending an embassy to Mex- 
ico to demand the- aid of the Spaniards, advised^ to 
to this course doubtless by their Mexican allies. Ihe 
reply was the promise that relief would soon be sent. 
In tho .meantime two Cakchiquel campaigns are 
recorded, one most successful in aid ot the rulers of 
Atitlan against insurgents, and the other, less favor- 
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able in its results, in aid of the Ah-Tziquinihayi of 
Pacawal. 

The news of the Cakchiquel alliance with the 
Spaniards caused the most hitter indignation, not 
only at Utatlan, where Oxib-Quioh and Beleheb Tzy 
had succeeded to the throne, but among all the tribes 
of the country, which seem to have formed a combi- 
nation against the monarehs of Iximche, and to have 
already begun hostilities when, in February lf) 24 , the 
approach of Pedro de Alvarado was announced. 
The details of Alvarado’s conquest belong to another 
history; but in general terms, after having marched — 
not without opposition — through Soconusco, he de- 
feated the native forces that attempted to check his 
progress on the banks of the Rio Tilapa, the Guate- 
malan frontier line, and advanced against the allied 
forces that had assembled from all directions in the 
region of Xelahuh, or Quezaltenango, under the 
command of Tecum, the Nim Chocoh Cawelc of the 
Quiche* monarchy. The two battles which decided 
the fate of the Quiches were fought near Xelahuh 
and Totonieapan, so that at Utatlan Alvarado met 
no open resistcnce, but was invited to enter the city, 
the plan being to burn the city and the Spaniards 
with it. The plot was discovered and the Ah pop 
and Ahpop-Camha burned alive in punishment for 
their intentions, the city then being burned by the 
invaders. After the fall of Utatlan, Alvarado march- 
ed to Iximche, where he was kindly received by the 
Cakchiquel kings, and where he established bis 
headquarters for the conquest of other nations, be- 
ginning with the Zutugils.' 3 * 

64 Brass cur, Hist., torn, iv,, pp. 010- ol, with reference to MS. Cakchi- 
quel , and other documents 
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It is my purpose to relate in this chapter all that 
is known of the scattered tribes of Central America, 
exclusive of the Quiche-Cakchiquels. The historical 
information that has been preserved respectin'? these 
tribes is, however, so meagre and of such a vague and 
unsatisfactory character that the reader must expect 
nothing more than a very disconnected and incomplete 
account of them. 

Chiapas, which is geographically the most north- 
erly portion of Central America, though politi- 
cally it belongs to Mexico, was inhabited in its 
northern part by the Tzemlales and Zoques, in its 
central and southern region by the Chiapanecs, 
Zotziles, and Quelenos . 1 The Tzemlales lived m the 
vicinity of Palenque, and are said to have been di- 

1 See for location of these tribes, vol. i., pp. t>81-2. 
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rectly descended from t<lie builders of that city. Of' 
the Zotziles and Quclenes nothing is known, save 
that they, together with the Tzendales and the 
Zoques, were at a late date subjugated by the Ohia- 
panecs . 2 

The Chiapanoes, according to some authorities, 
came originally from Nicaragua. After a long and 
painful journey they arrived at the river Chiapa. 
Finding the region to their taste they resolved to 
settle, and founded a strong city upon the neigh- 
boring heights . 3 Fuentes asserts that they were 
descended from the Toltees, and that their kingdom 
was founded bv a brother of Niina Quiche, one of the 
chiefs who led the Toltees to Guatemala . 4 There can 
be no doubt that the (Jhiapanccs were a very ancient 
people; indeed their traditions refer us back to the 
time of Votan . 5 Boturini, on the authority of Bishop 
Nunez de la Vega, speaks of an original record in 
which Votan is represented as the third figure in the 
Chiapanec calendar. The record also enumerates the 
places where Votan tarried, and states that ever 
since his visit there has been in Tcopixea a family 
bearing his name. Vega believes that the original 
population of Chiapas and Soconusco were of the race 
of Cham.® The twenty heroes whose names are im- 
mortalized in the calendar of the Chiapanecs are com- 
monly said to have been the founders or first rulers 
of that nation. We are told that they all distin- 
guished themselves, and that some died in their beds, 
some on the battle-field, others at the hands of their 
rivals, but beyond this scarcely any record of their 
lives or deeds has survived. One of them named 
Chinax, a military leader represented with a flag in 

% Herrera, <lec. jv., lib. x., (tap. xi. ; Remesal, Hist. Chyapa , p. 204; 
Brasseur , Hist L, tom. iii, p. 10. 

3 Remesal , ib. ; Herrera, ib.; Murguia, Estadist. Guajaca , in tioc, Mrs- 
Geog., Bole fin, tom. vii., p. 187. 

* Juarros , Hist. Gnat., p. 8. , 

5 Clavigero, tom. iv., p. 52, tom. i., pp. 150-1; Larrainzar , in Sor. 
Me X. Geog Boleiin , tom. iii., p. 92; Bradford’s Arncr. Antiq ., p. 202. 

* Boturini, Idea , pp. 115, 118-19. 
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bis hand, was hanged and burned by an enemy; of 
another named Been, it is stated that he traveled 
through Chiapas, leaving special marks of his visits 
in the places through which lie passed. It appears 
by the calendar that linox, sometimes called Mox, 
and accasionally Ninus, was the first settler in Chiapas. 
According to the worthy prelate above mentioned, 
this Ninus was the son of Belo, who was the son of 
Nimrod, who was the son ol Chus, who was the 
grandson of Cham. He was represented by or 
with the ceiba tree , 7 from whose roots, it is said, the 
Chiapanec race sprang . 8 It is Orozco v Berra’s opin- 
ion that the Chiapanecs should be placed before the 
better known tribes 9 and after the builders of Pal- 
enque and Copan. Their language has not been 
classified, but is said to resemble that of the Nicoya 
region . 10 

The spot on which the pioneer settlers of the 
Chiapan -region established their first stronghold was 
so difficult of access as to he almost unassailable, and 
was fortified so strongly both by nature and art, that 
it was practically impregnable. From here' the in- 
habitants kept up a constant warfare with the Aztec 
garrisons at Tzinacatla, Soconusco and elsewhere . 11 
They cordially hated the Mexicans, and persistently 
refused to intermarry with them. Their enemies 
seem to have been stronger than they, hut by their 
v;ilor they not only maintained their independence 

I Five -leaved silk-cotton tree, Bomba x Cciba.. 

8 Piit&lu, in Soc. Me x. (levy., Boldin, tom. iii., pp. 34 f - r >- The names 
<>1 these heroes wore: Iniox, !t»h, Votan. (.'Inman, A hah, iox, Moxio, 
ham bat, Molo or Mulu, Elab, Batz, Evob, Been, ilix, Tziijiiin, Cliahin, 
Flue, Ohinax, Cahngli, Animal. 

9 Who these ‘better known tribes’ are is not stated. 

10 ] l iwda, in Soc. Mc.x. G corf. , Boldin , tom. iii.. p. 3*1 (>• The history, 
position and civilization of the Chiapanees shows that they preceded, or 
were at least contemporaries of the first tribes or factions of the Aztec 
family. They were certainly a very ancient people, and of 1 oltec origin, 
while their civilization undoubtedly came from the north ami not from the 
Houth. Orozco y Berra, Geaqrafia, pp. 44, 60, 130. 

II Claviqcro , tom. iv, } pp. 267*8; Bernal Diaz, Hid. ( onq .. fob 

U err era, dee. iv., lib. x.,eap. xi. ; Larrainznr , in Soc. Mox. 0 cog . , bolettn, 
tom. iii., p, 92; Brasscur, Esquisses, p. 17. 
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( . until the time of the Conquest, but, as we have seen, 
they subjugated the surrounding nations. They in- 
curred the bitter enmity of the Chinantocs, because 
they forced the Zoques to pay tribute. 11 

The southern coast region of Chiapas, between 
Tehuantepec and Soconusco, was occupied by a 
people whose origin is involved in some mystery. 
Brasseur relates that they came from Cholula; prob- 
ably in the ninth century, at the time when Huemac 
took that city and persecuted the followers of Quet- 
zalcoatl. Torquemada identifies them with the 'Pi pi- 
les' of Guatemala and Salvador, 13 of whom 1 shall, 
speak presently. These coast people were an indus- 
trious, frugal race, and for a long time they held 
peaceable possession of their territory, and pros- 
pered exceedingly. But their happy life was des- 
tined to he rudely and suddenly changed to one of 
bondage and oppression. A horde of fierce Ohnecs 
invaded and conquered their country, and immedi- 
ately reduced the vanquished to a state of miserable 
slavery. Not only were they forced to pay excessive 
and ruinous tribute, but they were compelled .to yield 
up their children of both sexes to gratify the un- 
natural lusts of their masters. They were, besides, 
made amenable to a most rigorous system of laws, 
the least infraction of which was punished with death. 
For a time they groaned passively under this cruel, 
yoke, but at length it grew unbearable. Then in 
their deep trouble they appealed to their priests for 
help and advice. The priests consulted the oracles 
and at the end of eight days announced to the people 
that the only way in which they could escape from 
their persecutors was to leave the country in a body, 
and go in search of another home. At first the 
people seemed disposed to question the prudence aim 
feasibility of this step, but they were speedily re- 


12 Herrera, dec. iv., lib. x., cap. xi.; Rememl , Hist, Chyapa , p.^264. 

13 Mona r<p. JutL t tom. i., p. 333. Brasseur, Hint . , tom. ii. , p* 76, htculi* 
fics them with the Pipilcs ami Xuchiltepecn. 
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assured by the priests, who declared that the gods 
would aid and protect them in their flight. A "day 
was then set for their departure, and they were in- 
structed in the meantime to provide themselves with 
everything necessary for a long journey. At the 
appointed time they assembled secretly, and set out 
at once. It would be difficult to believe that an en- 
tire nation of slaves could have made such, an exodus 
unknown to and against the will of their masters, 
even though we read of a parallel case in Holy Writ ; 
but, however this might be, they seem to have taken 
the road towards Guatemala without hindrance, and 
to have been pursued by no ( Minee Pharaoh. 14 

According to the tradition, they continued their 
march down the coast for twenty days, until they 
came to the banks of the river Miehatoyatl. Here 
their chief priest; fell, sick, and the country being 
very pleasant, they halted for a time. Before long 
the priest died, and they then proceeded on their 
journey, leaving, however, some families behind, who 
settled here and founded a city, afterwards known in 
Guatemalan history bv the name of Itzeuintlan. 
After this there is some confusion in the different 
accounts. Following the plainest version, similar 
circumstances caused them to make another halt 
twenty leagues lower down, in the neighborhood of 
the volcano Cuzcatlan. 15 Here they found a lovely 
climate, and a productive soil, and that part of them 
that has since borne the name of Pipiles resolved 
to settle. The others went farther south, towards 
the Conehagua Gulf; 16 but of these 1 shall speak 
again presently. 

14 Torquemada, tom. i., p. 332. 

15 Cuzcatlan was the ancient name of Salvador. 

lG Ilrasseur, Hist., turn. ii. , pp. 7S-P. Tonpiemada, tom. i., p. 332, re- 
lates that twenty days after starting, one of their high-priests died. 1 ney 
then traversed (*uutemala, and journeying a hundred leagues farther on, 
came to a country to which the Spaniards have given the name of ».holu- 
teca, or Ohoroteca. Here another jwiest died. After this the authm goes 
on to tell the story which, according to the version followed above, ap- 
plies to the Xuchiltepecs who proceeded to the Gulf of Conehagua, ami 
which will be referred to elsewhere. 
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The authorities do not all assign this origin to the 
Pipiles, however. Juarros says that Ahuitzotl, king 
of Mexico, sent to Guatemala, in the garb of trailers, 
a large number of Mexicans of the lowest class, un 
der the command of four captains and one general. 
These were instructed to settle in the country. 
Ahuitzotl did this in order to have auxiliaries so 
situated as to facilitate his intended military opera- 
tions against the chiefs of Guatemala, lie died, 
however, before he could carry out this policy. The 
new settlers spoke the Mexican language very poorly, 
much as children might speak it; for this reason 
they were called • Pipiles, which in Mexican signifies 
children . 17 They prospered and multiplied wonder 
fully in their new home, and extended their settle- 
ments to Sonsouate and Salvador. But after a time 
they incurred the enmity of the Quiches and Cak- 
ehiquels, by whom they were so sorely oppressed 
that there was danger of their being speedily ex- 
terminated. In this emergency the Pipiles formed a 
military organization, much as Ahuitzotl had origin- 
ally intended. But some time later the chiefs began 
to abuse the power with which they had been in- 
vested by imposing heavy taxes and otherwise rob 
bing the people. Moreover, the principal lord, 
named ( ’uauemirhin, introduced human sacrifice, and 
made victims of some of the most highly esteemed 
persons in the community. A riot broke out, during 
which Guauomichin was put to death by the people 
of his palace. The other chiefs were also deprived 
of their authority, and left with the inferior rank o< 
Alahuaes, or heads of calpullis. A nobleman named 
Tutecotzemit, a man of mild disposition, kind heart, 
and good ability to govern was then invested with 
the supreme authority. It appears that he was not 
free from ambition, however, tlis first step was to 

17 Jvurros, Hist. (!uat., p. 224. A reduplication of pilh, which li;o 
two meanings, ‘noble,’ and ‘child,’ tlu* tatter being generally regarded a* 
its meaning in the tribal name. Bmchmann , OrUnamen , p. 137. See aN> 
Molina, Vorabulario . 
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form ® council, or senate, of eight nobles, connected 
with himself by blood or marriage, to whom he 
granted a certain amount of authority. He then 
appointed a number of subordinate officers, chosen 
from among the nobility, who were subject to the 
orders of the senate. lie next proceeded to reduce 
the imposts and to remedy the evils that had arisen 
from previous misgoverninent. Having thus gained 
the confidence and affection of the people, he caused 
himself to be formally proclaimed king of the Pipiles 
with the right of transmitting the crown to his chil- 
dren and their descendants. It is recorded that the 
Pipiles played a very prominent part in the nu- 
merous wars that took place between the several 
kingdoms of Guatemala. In later years they were 
engaged in a very long and hitter conflict with the 
Cakciiiquels, in which they were finally worsted by 
Nimahuinac, king of that people, who forced Tonaltut, 
lord of the Pipiles, to sue for peace, and only granted 
it on the condition that the Pipiles should bind them- 
selves to a perpetual alliance with the Cakchiquel 
kings . 18 

All that has been preserved of their earlier history 
is contained in two traditions, which are half if not 
wholly mythical. The first of these refers to the 
period immediately following the settlement of the 
Pipiles at their last halting-place in Salvador, and 
especially to the founding of Mictlan, a city which 
subsequently corresponded in its sacred character to 
Cholula on the eastern plateau of Mexico, and Mitla 
in Oajaca. The story goes that there issued one day 
from Lake Huixa a mysterious old man of venerable 
aspect, clad in long blue robes, and wearing upon his 
head a pontificial mitre. He was followed by a 
young girl of peerless beauty, dressed in a similar 
manner,- excepting the mitre. Soon after his .appear- 
ance the old man betook himself to the summit of a 
neighboring hill. There under his directions the 

18 Juarros, Hist. Guat., pp. 81-4, 17-18, 20, 23, 26. 

Vol. V. 39 
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people at, once set about building a splendid temple, 
which received the name of Mictlan. Round about 
the sacred edifice the palaces of the chiefs rose in 
rapid succession, and in an incredibly short space of 
time a, thriving and populous city had grown out of 
the desert. The same mysterious personage gave 
them laws and a system of government, under which 
they continued to prosper until the end. 10 

The other tradition to which 1 have alluded was 
preserved at the time of the Conquest by the inhabi- 
tants of Cerquin, a province in the mountainous re- 
gion of northern Honduras. There is reason m 
believe that the people to w hom it relates were hi pi- 
les, as they extended their possessions in this direc- 
tion, but their name is not given in connection with 
the story, which attributes to a woman the honor of 
having first introduced culture into this part of the 
country, two hundred years before- the advent of the 
Spaniards. She is described as having been very 
beautiful, of a fair complexion, and well versed in flic 
art of magic. She appeared suddenly, as if dropped 
from the sky, for which reason, and because of the 
great respect which she inspired, she was named Co- 
in izahual, or ( flying tigress,’ the tiger being an animal 
held sacred by the natives. She took up her abode 
at Cealeoquin, and erCcted there many temples which 
she ornamented with monstrous figures of men and 
animals. In the principal temple she placed a stone 
having three sides, on each of which were three faces 
of hideous aspect. By means of the magic virtues 
which lay within this stone she overthrew her one- 
mio< and added to her dominions. She reigned glo- 
riously for a number of years, and had three sons, 
though she was unmarried and had never known a 
man. When she felt her end drawing near, she smn- 

19 ‘ L’epoque cine leg cvenements paraissent assignor a cctto legend*- ^ 
incide avec la perforin rie la grande emigration tolteqne et la fon'latmii ^ - 
divers roytnimes guat<5malien8 qui eu furexifc la consequence. l lOS * 
Hist,, torn, ii., p. 81. 
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moned these princes to her presence, and after giving 
them the best of advice regarding- the wav in which 
they should govern, she divided her kingdom equally 
between them. She then caused herselt to be carried 
on her bed to the highest terrace of the palace, and 
suddenly vanished, amid thunder and lightning. It 
is recorded that her three sons governed well and 
wisely, but no particulars of their reigns are given.' 20 

1) ras.se ur implies that the Pipiles were in some 
way connected with or subject to the empire which 
lie believes Topiltz.m Acxitl, the last Toltoc king of 1 
Anahuac, to have founded in Central America, since 
he speaks of Mictlan being the seat of the spiritual 
] lower of that realm. 1 have already expressed my 
opinion that this empire of the East is the offspring 
of the Abbe’s inventive imagination; hut at the same 
time, notwithstanding the two or three allusions upon 
which lie must found his theory arc so vague as to 
he practically meaningless, he manages to give a tol- 
erably definite description of the condition in which 
the Cakchiquels found it when they came after a long 
and arduous pilgrimage from Anahuac to do homage 
to Aexitl. Jtle confesses his ignorance of the partic- 
ulars of the Toltec monarch’s journey, and of the 
means by which he attained universal dominion in the 
east, hut adds that it is certain that with the aid of 
the Toltec emigrants, like himself, and the Chichi- 
moos of all languages, who followed in his footsteps, 
he had succeeded in establishing a kingdom larger, 
perhaps, than that which he had lost, and in confer- 
ring upon his subjects the benefits of civilization as 
well as the cult of Quetzalcoatl, of wlmm lie was 
the supreme representative. Taught l>v experience 
the benefits of such a policy, he united under his au- 
thority the bands of emigrants that were constantly 
arriving,- and with their assistance conquered by force 
'-'1 arms such of the surrounding provinces as would 

so Torqvemada , tom. i., p. 330; .lirasscur, Thst., tnni. ii., pp* 10G-7; 
iirrrcm , dec. iv. ; lib. viii., cap. iv. 
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not peaceably acknowledge his supremacy. It Wns 
his custom to leave those princes who offered no re - 
sistance to his encroachments in possession of their 
titles and dignities, merely making them nominal vas- 
sals of the empire. By pursuing this policy Acxitl 
became so powerful that none of the numerous Qui- 
che and (Jakehiquel chiefs who afterwards founded 
states in these regions dared to assume the royal au- 
thority until they had been formally instated in their 
possessions by him. Thus it was that at the time 
when the Cakehiquels descended from the mountains 
to the plateau of Vera Paz, they found Acxitl occu- 
pied in conferring the sovereignty of that region upon 
one of the most renowned of the warriors who had 
followed him from Tollan, named Oempoal Taxuch 
before his coronation, and Orbaltzam afterwards . 21 

Let us now follow the fortunes of the Xuchil- 
tepees, or that part of the tribes of the coast of 
Chiapas which separated from the Pipiles at Cm 
catlan. Following the coast southward they ar- 
rived at the Oulf of (Jonchagua. Here they were 
forced to halt, by the illness and subsequent death of 
the priest who had hitherto been their guide. Be- 
fore expiring, the old man, who seems in some way 
to have gained a knowledge of that region, gave them 
full information as to what they might expect of i'ic 
surrounding nations, exhorted them to settle and live 
in peace, and predicted that their ancient enemies, 
the Olmecs, would eventually become their slaves. 
The Xuehiltepoes accordingly stayed permanently 
where they were, on the borders of Honduras, Sal- 
vador, and Nicaragua, and bore henceforward the 
name of Cliolutecs, from the country from which 
they originally came . 22 

Of the other tribes of Nicaragua nothing is known, 
except the names and localities of those that inhab- 

2i Brasseur , Hist, tom. ii., pp. 101-5. _ r ^ 

82 Torquemada , tom. i., p. 332; Brasseur, JTist tom. ii., pp* 79, 1 
See vol. i., of this work, p. 791, for territory of Cliolutecs. 
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ited the strip of country between the Pacific coast 
and the lakes. Of these, the ( hetmans occupied the 
country about the Gulf of Nicoya and south of the 
Lake of. Nicaragua. Their principal towns were Oro- 
tina, Cantreri, and Chorote . 23 North of these wore the 
Dirians, whose chief cities were settled at the foot of 
the volcano of Mombacho, and at Managua on the lake 
of that name . 24 North of the Dirians were the Nagran- 
dans, or Mangnes, wliose territory lay between Lake 
Managua and the ocean . 25 The (Jhontales inhabited 
the mountainous region north-east of Lake Nicara- 
gua . 20 Immediately South of the Choi u tecs were the 
Chorotegans. These two nations are often regarded 
as identical. According to Hquier the Chorotegans 
included the Orotinans, Dirians, and Nagrandans . 27 
Jhe Niquirans, or Nicaraguans, were one of the most 
prominent tribes in Nicaragua . 28 There is some con- 
fusion about their origin. Torquemada implies that 
they were part of the tribes that were driven from 
their home on the coast of Chiapas by the Oimecs, 
who, after the death of their priest at the Gulf of 
Couchagua, continued their journey to the Atlantic 
coast, along which they traveled as far as N om- 
bre de Dios, founding several tow Us on the way. 
Thence they returned, in search of a fresh -water 
sea, to Nicoya, where they were informed that a 
few leagues farther on was a fine lake. They ac- 
cordingly proceeded to the spot upon which Loon 
now stands, and there formed settlements. But 
growing dissatisfied with this site, they afterwards 
went to Nicaragua, where, by a treacherous ruse, 
they killed the inhabitants and took possession ot the 
land . 29 .Brasseur tells much the same story ot their 
travels and ultimate settlement in Nicaragua, but 
asserts that they were Toltecs . 30 

23 Torquemada, tom. i., p. 332; Lem/, Nicaragua, ]<• 6: see vol. i., of 
tins work, p. 792. M Ik. 25 lb. 56 Id., p. 790. r ‘ L'nraragmt, (E«t. 
1S5G), vol. ii., pp. 306-12; Oviedo, Hist. Gat., torn, iv., ]'■ fg 
cahty, sec vol. i., p. 792. 49 Torquemada, tom. i., pp. 332-3. Just., 

iL, pp, 108-9. 
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HISTORY OF THK MAYAS IN YUCATAN. 

Aboriginal Names of Yitatan -The Primitive Inhabitants frbm 
T iiii Fast and West Zamna, tin: Pontiff-King The Itzas 

AT ClIlUlKX— IlYLE OF IVlvl’ LOAN AT ClilGHKN AND MaYAPAN 

Hrs PlSAPPKAKANGK ON THE Cl’LF COAST - TllE COGOME lU.’LK 
AT MAYAPAN — A PPEARAXGK OF THE TdTI L Xll’S- -Tr A NM, A T1D.Y 

of the Maya Pegged by Perez and Ruasxei k Migration 

FROM TGLAN — -CONQUEST OF 1>AGALA R AND ClfHHEN - -lTZA ,\N- 
NALS — TUTUL XlUS AT Vx M AL — < ) VERTH ROW OF THE* ('OGOUL 

Dynasty— The Confederacy, or Umpire, of Title Xils, Itzas, 
and ( "in: ees — JUablk of the Dwarf- -Overthrow of the Trn r, 
Xius- Final Period of Civil Wars. 

Respecting 1 the original name of Yucatan, Bishop 
Lauda tells us that it was called TTlumil Uuz aid 
Etel Cell, "land of turkeys and deer.’ Padre I izaiia 
writes tiro name 17 Luumil (Jutz and IT Luumil ( ek 
Mai to- Brim claims to have* found a tradition to the 
effect that in the early time the interior plains of the 
peninsula were submerged, forming lakes, and the 
people lived in isolated groups by fishing and hunt- 
ing. Landa also applies the name Peten, ‘isle, 
thinking that the natives believed their country to be 
surrounded with water. The Perez manuscript terms 
the peninsula (Jhacnouitan, which Gallatin believes 
to have been its true name; while Brasseur regards 
this as the ancient name of only the southern portion 
of the country. There is no doubt that the native 

( 04 ) 
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name of Yucatan at the coming of Europeans and 
al forwards was Maya. Several authors deline this 
as ‘land, without water/ a most appropriate name for 
this region. -Brasseur in one place derives the name 
li-om. Mai, that of an ancient priest; Gogol lu do says 
the country was named from its capital or chief city 
thus differing at each successive epoch, being in an- 
cient times Mayapan, hut in the time of the writer, 
Campeche. Ternaux-Compans declares that from the 
fall of Mayapan to the coming of the Spaniards the 
country had no general name. All agree that the 
name Yucatan originated from a misunderstanding 
i i v the Spaniards ot the words first, pronounced by 
the natives when questioned about the name of their 
country . 1 

The earliest inhabitants are supposed to have come 
from the east. As they tied before their enemies their 
god had opened a path for them through the sea . 2 3 
Lizana believes these first inhabitants came from 
Cuba, which may have been connected with the 
peninsula in those primitive times; while Orozco y 
Berra seems to favor the idea that they came to 
Cuba from Florida . 2 From this original population, 
few in numbers, is supposed to have come the. 
ancient name cniidl, or ‘little descent,’ applied by the 
inhabitants to the east; while the name noltannl, 
‘great descent/ by which the west was called, orig- 
inated from a larger migration from that direction. 
Gogol ludo, it is true, claims that the eastern colony 
was the more numerous of the two, yet, this is not 
tradition, but liis theory, based on the prevalence ot 
the Maya language in connection with the unfounded 

1 On tlic name of this country Mtci—Lontfa, Relanon, and Lrassnn in 
M;, pp. <>\ 8, 42-d; Lhana, in Jd., p. .‘*48; Perez MS m 

in Stephens' Yucatan , vol. ii. , pp. 4G5, 4ti7; sre also vol. pp* Y- 
(■'Kjollurfo, Mist. Yut\, ])]). GO-1, 17K-0; Vilfatjntinrr, Hist. < 

2S; Ternaux-Compans , in A 'ouvet/es Annates, tom. xcvii., pp. .v -1; Matte- 
Yucatan , pp. 14-15; Honiara, Hist. I mi., fol. (>d. 

2 Lauda , j Relation, p. 28; Herrera, dec. iv. ,hh. , ,4 np. n. 

3 Lizana , in Lancia, Relation, p. 354; Orozco y tlcrra, Geograjta, p. 
128. Cogolludo, Hist. Yuc., p. 178, quotes this from Lizana. 
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assumption that those who came from the west must 
have spoken Aztec . 1 All that can be learned from 
these traditions is the existence among the Mayas of 
a vague idea that their ancestors catne originally from 
opposite directions. Their idea of the most primitive 
period of their history, like the idea entertained by 
other nations whose annals have been presented, was 
connected with the arrival of a small band from 
across the ocean. This was the ‘little descent’; by 
this lirst band and their descendants the country was 
peopled, and the Maya institutions established. The 
‘great descent’ referred to the coming of strangers 
from the south-west, probably at different times, and 
at a much later period. 

To account for the fact that but one language is 
spoken in Yucatan, and that closely related to those 
of Tabasco and Guatemala, Orozco y Berra supposes 
that the Mayas destroyed or banished the former 
inhabitants. They were evidently barbarians, as 
shown by their .abandonment of the ruins; perhaps 
they were the same tribes that destroyed Balenque . 6 
But the reader already knows that the builders of 
the cities were found in possession of the country, 
.and the unity of language is exactly what might he 
expected, if the traditional colony from the cast 
peopled not only Yucatan, but the adjoining coni- 
tries, and the subsequent returning colonies from the 
west came from the countries thus peopled. We 
learn from Boturini that the Olmees, Xiealancas, and 
Zapotecs, of the eastern region of Mexico, fled at the 
approach of the Toltecs and settled in Yucatan. 
Veytia shows that if any of these peoples settled in 
Yucatan, it was from choice, not necessity ; Torquo 
mada and others add the Chiohimecs and Acolhuas 
to the peoples that settled Yucatan. Gogol ludo and 


* Lizana and Cogolludo , as above. Ternaux-Conipans, in Nonvel '* 
Annaks, torn, xcvii., p. 32, also reverses the statement of the tradition 
respecting the relative numbers of the respective colonies. 

* Orozco y lierra, Geografici , p. 129. 
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Fancourt include the Teo-Chielmnecs , 6 while most 
modern writers favor the theory that the Toltecs 
occupied Yucatan after their expulsion from Ana- 
huac in the eleventh centurv, erecting the cities that 
have since been found there in so great numbers . 7 

The conjectures of the preceding paragraph and 
many others of a similar nature, are a part of the 
theory, so often noted in this work, of a general mi- 
gration of American nations from north to south, a 
theory which has amounted almost to a mania for 
dispatching every ancient northern tribe southward, 
and for searching in the north for the origin of every 
ancient southern people. It was not enough that the 
people of Yucatan and Guatemala migrated from the 
far north-west; but it was necessary to find in each 
of these states traces of every nation whose presence 
it: Mexico during the past ages has been recorded by 
tradition. After what has been said on this subject 
in this and preceding volumes, it is needless to repeat 
here the arguments against a Mexican origin for the 
people and monuments of Yucatan.* No people in 
America show less indications of a past intermixture 
with foreign tribes ; the similarity between the mon- 
uments and those farther north is sufficiently ac- 
counted for by the historical events to Ik; recorded in 
this chapter; and the conjectures in question are not 
only unfounded, but wholly uncalled for, serving only 
to complicate a record which without them is compar- 
atively clear if not very complete. 

The Yucatec culture-hero was Zamna, or Ytzamna, 
who according to the traditions was tin; first temporal 
and religious leader, the civilizer, high-priest, and 

6 Veytia , tom. i., p. 237 ; Ton/uemada , tom. i., ]>• 2G9 ; f.tzana, in Banda, 
/Marion, p. 354: Catolludo, Hist. IV., p. ITS; Fannmrt'x IBet. Yuc.. p. 
115. 

7 Stephens’ Yucatan, vol. ii., pp. 304-8, 342-3, 453-4 ; Bradford $ 

• f pp. 201-2; Moreht, Vmiaye, tom. i., pp. 270-1; Waldcc.k, Voy. lilt., 
PP- 44-5 ; Mayer’s Mex. Aztec, etc., vol. i., pp. '.HI-100 ; Wapplius, Oeog. ». Slat., 
pp. 33, 142; Prichard's Researches, vol. v., p. 34G; Ternaux-Compans, m J\ou- 
velles Annales, torn, xevii., pp. 31-2. 
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law-giver, who introduced the Maya institutions, di- 
vided the country into provinces, and named all the 
localities in Yucatan. He was accompanied, hp 0 
other culture-heroes, by a band of priests, artizaiis 
and even warriors. Ruling the country from his 
capital of Mayapan, he gave the government of the 
provinces to his companions, reserving the best posi- 
tions naturally for chieftains of his own blood. Zamnd 
was the reported inventor of the Maya hieroglyphic 
•art, and it is conjectured that the Coeomes, the old- 
est royal family in Yucatan, were the descendants 
of this first ruler. lie died at an advanced age 
and was interred at Izamal, supposed to have been 
at that time near the sea shore, a city which was 
named for him, and probably founded by him, where 
his successors erected a sacred temple in honor of 
his memory, which was for many centuries a favor- 
ite shrine for Yuen tec pilgrims. Another personage, 
Kinich Kakmo, is prominent in the Maya mythology, 
and may probably have been identical with Zamnft. 
or one of his companions . 8 

Zamna may best be connected with the first colony, 
the ‘ little descent,’ the first introduction of Mnva in- 
stitutions into the country, although it is not express- 
ly stated that he was at the head of that colony ; and 
both the colony and its leader may be identified urns', 
naturally with the introduction of the Votanic civil- 
ization and the establishment of the Xibalban empire 
already narrated from the traditions of the nations. 
Whether Zamna was a companion or disciple of 
Votun, or even identical with that personage, it is, of 
course, impossible to determine ; and it is not by any 
means necessary to accept literally the arrival of 
either colony or leader. But the ‘role played by 
Zamnd was the same as that of Votan, and the same 
events at the same epoch may be reasonably supposed 

8 On Zamna, see: — vol. iii., pp. 462-5 ot tins work; Oyolluil", /tty 
Yuc pp. 178, 192. 196-7 ; Lamia , Relation, pp. 328-30; Lizana, in Id., V ^ ) ’ 
Bramur , IL'st tom. i., pp. 78-80; Wakkck . , Voy. Pitt., p. 23; MalU-nnin, 
Yucatan, pp. 15-17. 
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to have originated the Yucatec as well as the Tzen- 
dal, Quiche, and 1 oltec traditions of this primitive 
historic period. The statement of Ordonez, already 
referred to, that Mayapan was one of the allied eapf- 
tals wliich with Palenque, Tulan, and Copan, consti- 
tuted the Xibalban, or Votanic, empire, is not im- 
probable, although its truth cannot be fully substan- 
tiated. 

The next event in the annals of the peninsula is 
the rule of the ltzaob, three most holy men, at 
Chichen Itza, over the people also called Itzas. 
Closely connected with those rulers, and perhaps one 
of the three, was Cukulean, or Quetzaleoatl, the 
‘plumed serpent.’ Torquemada tells us that in very 
remote times, at the time of Quetzalcoatl’s disappear- 
ance from Mexico, Cukulean appeared from the west 
with nineteen followers, all with long beards, and 
dressed in long robes and sandals, but bare-headed. 
This author identifies him with Quetzaleoatl. Co- 
golludo in one place briefly refers to Cukulean as a 
great captain and a god ; and elsewhere speaks of the 
coming of Cozas with nineteen followers, introducing 
the rites of confession and otherwise modifying the 
religious institutions of the country. Lauda speaks 
of Cukulean as having afterwards been regarded as a 
god in Mexico, whence lie had come to "V ucatan, un- 
der the name of Cczalcouati (Quetzaleoatl). Herrera 
gives him two brothers, and states that the three 
collected a large population and reigned together in 
peace for many years over the Itzas at Chichen, 
where they erected many magnificent temples in 
honor of their gods. The three brothers lived a most 
holy and continent life, neither marrying nor asso- 
ciating carnally with women; hut at last, one of them, 
Cukulean, for most of the authorities agree that lie 
was one of them, left his companions and adopted 
Mayapan as his capital. Lauda says on this subject; 
“It is the opinion of the natives that with the Itzas 
who settled Chichen Itza there reigned a great lord 
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named Cukulcan, which is shown to be true by the 
principal edifice called Cukulcan. They say that he 
entered the country from the west, but they differ as 
to whether he came before, with, or after the Itzas ; 
and they say he was very moral, having neither wife 
nor children.” In another place the same author 
speaks of the three brothers also as' having 1 come from 
tiie west, reigning at Chichen, agreeing in life and 
character with Cukulcan, until one of the number 
died, or at least abandoned his companions and left 
the country. 

After the departure or death of Cukulcan, the two 
remaining lords gradually gave themselves up to an 
irregular and dissolute life, and their conduct finally 
moved their subjects to revolt, to kill the two princes, 
and to abandon the city. Cukulcan in the meantime 
devoted his attention to building up, beautifying, and 
fortifying his new capital, erecting grand temples for 
the gods and palaces for his subordinate lords, among 
whom he divided the surrounding country and towns. 
He ruled here most wisely and prosperously for sev- 
eral years, but at last after fully establishing the 
government, and instructing his followers respecting 
their duties and the proper means of ruling the coun- 
try peacefully, he determined, for some motive not 
revealed, to abandon the city and the peninsula. He 
tarried awhile, however, at Champoton on the west- 
ern coast, where a temple was erected in commemo- 
ration of his stay. According to Herrera it was 
erected by himself . 9 

it is evident enough that Cukulcan was the same 
as Quetzalcoatl, but to determine with which Quet- 
zalcoatl — the Nahua culture-hero or the Toltee king 
—is a difficult matter. We have seen what compli- 
cations in Mexican history arise from the fact that 

•On Cukulcan and the Itzas, w»e: — Herrera, dec. iw, lih. x., cap. ic; 
Torquemada , tom. ii., p. 52, torn, iii., p. 133; Cogolludo, Hist. iuc. t PP* 
190, 196-7; Lamia, Relation, pp. 34-9, 340-2; Hrasseur, Hist., tom. PP- 
10-13; MaltC'Brun , Yucatan , pp. 15-16; Stephens' Yucatan , vol. t-, PP- 

140-1. 
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the Spanish writers failed to make any distinction 
between the two, most of them entirely ignoring' the 
latter. Cogolludo dates the departure of Cukulcan 
in the middle of the twelfth century; Herrera makes 
it precede by about five hundred and sixty years the 
coming of the Spaniards; and Brasseur de Bourbourg, 
in his history, implies that Cukulcan was Aexitl 
Quetzalcoatl, thus placing his stay in Yucatan in or 
after the eleventh century. Yet most of the traditions 
seem to point to the ltzaob and to Cukulcan as pre- 
ceding the Tutu! Xius. The Itzas seem to have 
been among the most ancient nations in the country, 
and their name is best derived from that of Ytzamna. 
Even Brasseur de Bourbourg, in a later work , 10 offers 
the conjectures that the Itzas wore Xibalbans who 
fled from Chiapas after the overthrow of their em- 
pire by the N almas, and that Cukulcan “was the 
same as the more or less mythologic personage of 
whom Sahagun speaks, the leader of the Nahua race 
to Tamoanchan, who seems identical with the Quet- 
zalcoatl of the Codex Cltimalpopoca, and the Cueu- 
matz of the Popol Vuh. ” 

There is no reason for bringing the Itza people 
from Chiapas, since they appear, to have been like 
the Cocomes, descendants, or followers, of Zanmd, 
whose history from the death of their great ruler 
down to Cukulcan ’s coming, is unknown. But it is 
certainly most consistent to identify Cukulcan with 
the first Quetzalcoatl and .with Cucumatz, to regard 
his appearance and the rule of the three ‘holy 
princes’ at Chichen and Mayapan as the first intro- 
duction of the Nahua influence in \ ucatan, and to 
date it within the first two centuries of the Christian 
era, while the Nahua power was beginning to rival 
that of the ancient Xibalba in Chiapas, and while the 
Olmecs-and Xicalancas were becoming established in 
Vera Cruz and Puebla. Malte-Brun and some others 

19 In a note to Lancia, Relation, pp. 35, 30; Orozco y Berra, Geografm, 

I>p. 155-6. 
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deem Cukulcan and Zamna the same without any 
apparent reason, although the lives and deeds of both 
these pontiff-rulers are recorded only in the vaguest 
manner , 11 

It is probable that Cukulcan abandoned Chicken 
and its people, among whom he at first attempted to 
establish his peculiar reforms, because his teachings 
were not so favorably received or so permanent in 
their effects as he desired, and because bo had reason 
to expect more favorable results among the Cooomes, 
whom be mnv adopted as his chosen people. I loth 
‘listeners’ and ‘serpents’ are given as the signification 
of the name Coeomcs; the first may he referred to 
the fact that they were the first to ‘listen’ to Cukul- 
ean’s teachings; the second may arise from their 
relationship to the Votanic race of Chanes, or ‘ser- 
pents.’ Torquemada speaks of the Coeomcs as the 
descendants of Cukulcan, but to regard them rather 
as disciples would be more consistent with the celi- 
bate life and chastity attributed to the great teacher. 
After the Plumed Serpent’s departure the lords of 
Mayapan, raised to the highest power in the state 
the chief of the Coro me family, as Lauda says, 
“either because this family was the most ancient or 
the richest, or because he who was at its head was a 
very valiant chief.” Many of the aboriginal institu- 
tions of this country, as described in a preceding 
volume, are derived from traditions of this period of 
Cocume rule, one of the .most prosperous in .Maya 
history. The family names of rulers are often used 
as personal names in the annals of these nations, and 
thus we find the ruler at Mayapan spoken of as 
Cocorn. 1 * 

Respecting the ensuing period of Cocome rule, we 

11 Vol. iii., p, 4 0f>; Maltc-Brxni , Yucatan, j»p. 15— 1 G. y ; 

12 Torque HtnihiiXom. ii., j>. r>2; Lauda -Ildar ion , pp. 38 -45, .04 -G: ( ' 
halo, [list. Vac., pp. 179-80; Ilcrrcra , <lec. i v. , lib. x., cap. ii-; icrnau.r- 
Company in Nouvdlcs An units, turn, xcvii., p. 34; Malic- Bran, 1 veatan. 
p. 15-0. 
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have no record until at a subsequent but undeterm- 
ined date a new people, the Tutnl Xius, appeared 
from the southern region where they liad wandered 
long and suffered great privations, and settled in the 
vicinity of Mayapan, being kindly received by the 
( \ iconics. All agree that they came from the south; 
Herrera brings them from the Laeandon mountains, 
and speaks of them as having entered Mayapan, where 
they lived in great peace together with the former 
inhabitants. Lamia judges from linguistic and mon- 
umental resemblances that they came from Chiapas. 
Morelet suggests that they were a band from 1’a- 
lenque. 13 1 have already shown that the Tutnl Xius 
wore probably, like the Quiches and Toltecs, among’ 
the tribes that migrated from Tulan in Chiapas at. 
some time between the third and fifth centuries. 1 * 
They were not like the Toltecs a purely Naim a na- 
tion, that is, they did not speak the Naliua language; 
hut they were, like the Quiches, a branch of the an- 
cient Maya, or Xibalban, people, winch had in 
Chiapas been subjected to Naliua influences and had 
adopted to some extent the Naliua institutions. In 
language they were kindred to the Cocomes, Itzas, 
and all the aboriginal inhabitants of Yucatan; hut 
like the Cocomes tiny were also followers of Cukulcan 
and Quetzaleoatl. Their kind recaption is not there- 
fore to he wondered at, and their subsequent promi- 
nence in the history of the country accounts for the 
Naliua analogies observed in Yucatan institutions 
and monuments. 

33 Lnndn-lldacion, ]ip. 44 8. ‘Le nom tics TnUi!-.\ii' jwrult <1 orijgnc 
iisili iiatl ; il serai t derive do iotol, totf.tl, oiscau. it de .mo//, on xthmll , 
herbe, etc, En eeei il n'y aurait rien ([‘extraordinaire, puisiju’ils sor- 
jaient de Tuln on Tuhtmut , Vile tpii aurait ele la capilale des Nalmas ell 
f .l ohtMpies apres leur vietoire sur Xibalba.’ Jtntsst tn\ in A/-- l’- Y. * 
id so Ucrrrra , dec. iv., lib. x., rap. ii., iii. ; Torquvmmht . tom. in., ]>■ 
(ojollucloy. Hist. Yve pi). ITS, 182; Morrfrf, Yot/fnjr, tom. i., P- 
Gallatin, in A wer. Efhno. So <\ , Jransarf., voL i., p. 171; Tn'nartx-Lom - 
P a}l!t , iti -Nouvelles Annalcs, tom. xevii., pp. 8 t o . . 

14 Tins volume, pp. 227-8. Additional study of Ibe subject lias caused 
ine to modify considerably in this chapter some of the statements on Maya 
history contained in vol. ii. , pp. 118*20. 
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T now present in full the Perez document which 
contains nearly all that is known of the Tutul Xiu 
annals. 1 quote the version given in Mr. Stephens 
work, adding in parentheses the variations and a 
few explanatory notes from Brass cur’s translation.'" 
“This is the "series of K atones, or epochs, that 
elapsed from the time of their departure from the 
land and house of Nonoual, in which were the four 
Tutul Xiu, lying to the west of Zuina (probably 
the Tulan Zuiva of the Popol Yuh) going out of 
the laud of Tulapan (capital of Tulan). Pour epochs 
were spent in traveling before they arrived here with 
Tolonchantepeuj (Hoion-Chan-Tepeuh, in both the 
Maya text and in Brasseur’s translation) and his 
followers. When they began their journey towards 
this island (petal, meaning literally (island,’ is the 
word used, but Brasseur tells us that it was applied 
as well to regions almost surrounded by water, and 
the Mayas knew very well that their country was a 
peninsula), it was the 8 Ahau, and the 6 Ahau, the 
4 Ahau, and the 2 Ahau 1 ® were spent in traveling; 
because in the first year of 13 Ahau they arrived at 
this island (peninsula), making together eighty-one 
years they were traveling between their departure 
from their country and their arrival at this island 
(peninsula) of Chaenouitan. In the 8 Ahau armed 
Ahmekat Tutul Xiu (an error perhaps, for 13 Ahau 
as above, or this may refer to a later arrival oi an- 
other party), and ninety-nine years they remained m 
Chaenouitan. Then took place the discovery (con- 
quest) of the province of Ziyan-eaan, or Parana 
(Bakhalal, Chectemal at the time of the conquest, 
probably near the site of Baealar). The 4 Ahau, the 
2 Ahau, and the 13 Ahau, or sixty years, they 
ruled in Ziyan-caan, when (since) they came here. 
During these years of their government of the prov- 

15 Stephens' Yucatan, vol. ii., pp. 466-9; Brasseur, in Lauda, Bdanen, 

56 For an account of this system of Ahau Katunes ami the ortifi 
their succession, see vol. ii., pp. 762-6, 
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ince of Bacalar, occurred the discovery (conquest) of 
Chiehen Itza. The 1! Ahau , 9 Ahau, 7 Ahau, 5 
Ahau, Ahau, 1 Allan, or one hundred and twenty 
years they ruled in Chiehen ftza, when it was aban- 
donee! and they emigra ted to Champoton (Chanputun) 
wliore the Itzas, holy men, Jiad lionses (had had 
dwellings). The G Ahau they took possession of the 
territory of Champoton. The 4 Ahau | and so on for 
twelve epoehs to the 8 Ahau j Champofon was de- 
stroyed or abandoned (Brasseur has it, *‘4 Ahau, etc., 
otc., and in the 8 Ahau ('harnpoton was destroyed”). 
Two hundred and sixty years reigned (or had reigned 
at the time when ( 'harnpoton was destroyed) the 
Itzas in Champoton, when they returned in search of 
their homes (“after which they started out anew in 
search of homes/ according to Brasseur), and then 
they lived for several epochs under the uninhabited 
mountains (“for several epoehs the Itzas wandered, 
sleeping in the forests, among rocks and wild plants, 
suffering great privations/ as Brasseur lias it, noting 
an omission of* a part of the text in Pore// trans- 
lation). The G Ahau, -4 Allan, alba* forty years they 
returned to their homes once more, and (Tampoton 
was lost to them. ('The Breach version is entirely 
different; “0 Ahau, 4 Aliau they wandered as 
above- --“after which tiny- the Itzas had again 
fixed homes, after they had lost Champoton”). In 
this Katun of* 2 Ahau, Acuitok Tutu l Xiu estab- 
lished himself* in Ikxmal ; the 2 Ahau | and so on in 
regular order for ten epochs to 10 Ahauj c(pia] to 
two hundred years, they governed and reigned in 
Cxmal with the governors (powerful lords) of Chi- 
<*hen Itza, and Mayapan. After the lapse of* the 
Ahau Katunes of* 11, 9, G Ahau, ( Brasseur says 7 
instead of G Ahau, as indeed it must be in order to 
preserve’ the order) in the 8 Ahau the governor (the 
powerful lords) of Chiehen Itza was (were) deposed 
(ruined) because lie murmured disrespectfully against 
1 unac-eel (Hunac Eel) ; this happened, to Ohacxmchac 

Vol. V. 40 
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of Ohichen Itza, who had spoken against Tunae-eo] 
governor of the fortress of Mayalpan (Mayapnn}. 
Ninety years ]iad elapsed, hut the tenth of the S 
Ahau was the year in which he was overthrown hy 
Ajzhite-yutehan (Ah-Tzinteyut-Chan) with Tzuntc 
cum, Taxeal, Pantemit, Xueh-ucuet (Xuchu-Cuet), 
Ytzcuat, and Kakallecat; these are the names of tla> 
seven Mayalpans (lords of Mayapan). in this 
same period, or Katun, of the 8 Ahau, they attacked 
king Ulmil (king of the l f lmil) in consequence 
of his quarrel (festivities) with Phi, king of Izainal 
(Ytzmai): thirteen divisions of troops had he when 
he was routed by Tunae-cel (ILunae Mel, ‘lie who 
gives intelligence’); in the G Ahau the war was over, 
after thirty-four years. In the G Ahau, 4 Ahau, 2 
Ahau, 18 Ahau, 1 1 Ahau (Brasseur says in the <s 
Ahau), the fortified territory of Mayalpan was in- 
vaded by the men of 1 tza, under their king Phiiil, 
because they hud walls and governed in common the 
people of Mayalpan. Kighty-throe years elapsed 
after this event and at the beginning of 11 Alum, 
Mayalpan was destroyed by strangers of the lutzes, 
(perhaps Quiches) or 1 1 ighlanders, as was also Tancaj 
(Tancah) of Mayalpan. In the G Ahau (<S Allan 
according to original text and Brasseur), Mayal|>:ui 
was destroyed (finally abandoned). r J'he epochs el ii 
Ahau, 4 Ahau, and 2 Ahau, elapsed, and at this 
period the Spaniards, for the first time arrived, and 
gave the name of Yucatan to this province, sixty 
years after the destruction of the fortress. The 18 
Ahua, il Alma, pestilence and small -pox were in the 
castles. In the 18 Ahua, Ajpula (Ahpula) died; six 
years were wanting to the completion el the Q 
Ahau; this year was counted toward the east ot the 
wheel, and began on .the 4 Kan (the 4 Kan began 
the month Pop). Ajpula died on the eighteenth 
day of the month Zip, in the 1) Ymix (in the thin 
month .Zip, and on the ninth day ^ mix); an 1 
that it may be known in numbers, it was the ,\'-«u 
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1536, sixty years after the demolition of the fortress. 
Before the termination of the 11 Allan, the Span 
iards arrived; holy men trom the east came with them 
when they reached this land. The 9 Ahau was the 
commencement of Christianity ; and in this year was 
the arrival of Toral, the lirst (new) bishop.” 

Su<di is our chief authority on the aboriginal his- 
tory of Yucatan. It is, as Perez remarks, “rather 
a list than a circumstantial detail of the events/’ was 
doubtless written trom memory of the original records 
after the Spaniards came, and may In- inaccurate at 
some points. Perez claims to interpret its chronology 
according to his theory that the Ahau Katun was a 
jioriod of twenty-four years f while Brasseur, follow- 
ing most of the Spanish writers, reckons an Ahau 
Katun as only twenty years. 1 do not propose to 
enter into any further discussion on this point, but it 
should be noted that while Perez adduces strong ar- 
guments in favor of his general theory of the length 
of these periods, neither his translation of the docu- 
ment in question nor his comments thereon are at all 
consistent with his own theory. The document states 
clearly that Ahpula died in 1536, six years before the 
end of 13 Ahau, which must have closed in 1541. 
An accurate calculation, reckoning twenty-four years 
to an epoch, would make the 3 Ahau in which the 
Tiitul Xius left their ancient home, begin with the 
year 173, A. D., 18 instead of J44 as Perez gives it. 
If we compute the epochs at twenty years each, we 
have 40 1 as the date when the migration began. 1 
have not attempted to tix the date of the migration 
from Chiapas, of which this forms a part, further 
Ilian to place it before the fifth and probably after the 
second century ; but the date 401 agrees better than 
that of 173 with the general tenor ot the authorities, 

17 Koe vol. ii., pi). 702-5. . . 

18 hi his Hist. Nat . ('<>., UraKscur follow* Hus system :ni<l ivpeatodly 
«iy«s 174 (171 on p. 22* of this volume is a misprint .» as com ale 
migration, usin^ it inched to lix the date «»i the miration of the o t<s 

^uidios from Tulan; but he adopts l he other theory m Ins notes 
hamhi’.s work. 
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I therefore follow this system in forming the following 
resume, although 1 give in notes the dates of the 
other system, together with some of Perez’ dates. 

The Tutul Xius left their ancient home in Chiapas 
in -101, wandering for eighty -one years before their 
arrival in 482 at (Jlmenouitan, or the southern part 
of the peninsula, under the command of, or together 
with, Holon Chan Tepeuh. 19 Alnnecat Tutul Xiu 
arrived with them or at a later period,' 20 and they 
remained ninety-nine years in Chaenouitan, down to 
581. 21 'Then took place the conquest of Bacalar, 
where they ruled for sixty years, or from 581 to (Mi; 
but at the same time the 4 Alum, 2 Ahau, l:j Alum, 
o this period, correspond to the years 701 to 701, 
leaving the years (>4I to 701 unaccounted for. 22 Dur- 
ing this rule at Bacalar, or at its end, they took 
possession of Chiehen Itza, where they remained for 
six epoehs, or one hundred and twenty years, from 
7(>! to 8SJ.' 2:l Then they went to Champoton where 
the Itzas had been, taking that country in 041, 21 
nothing being said of them during the three epochs 
from 881 to Oil. The Itzas had ruled in Champoton 
for two hundred and sixty years, from 4 (or hotter (5/ 
Ahau to 8 Alum, or from 081, when they were prob- 
ably driven from Chiehen,' 23 to 041 when tiny worn 
driven out by the Tutul Xius. 28 The Itzas wand md 
for two epochs, from 041 to 081, suffering great hard- 

19 Keekonin^ an epoch as ‘21 years, the migration lasted from 17-> t* 1 
270, or P7 years instead of SI, as in the text. IVrez has it from 1 U to 21;, 
or 73 years, whieh agrees neither with the 1 text nor with his own theory 
* :f As lain as M»l or 4So, if Perez’ statement of 8 Ahau he accepted, 
whieh is inconsistent with tin; whole record. 

‘- 1 From 21S 1o 3(>0, according to Perez; or according to Ids statement 
Unit four epoehs elapsed, from 270 to 3fi(>\ 

^ 3t»0 to 432, Perer:; n33 to ()l).">, on the basis of 24 years to an epoch. 
w 432 to r>7(>\ Perez; dOo to 72, 5 on the basis of 24 years to an epoch. 

H Or S21 according to the other system, 

21 We have seen above that there is some confusion about the dale el 
the Tutul Xius taking (’Inchon. t r . . 

M In his commentary, Perez applies this stay of 13 epochs to the 1 uni 
Xius, although the text seems to state the contrary, making them h\o u ‘ 
t'hampoton from 37 (> to 888; or if lie had added simply the 2(d) vency 
the text, r>7(> to Slid; or if he had correctly adapted his chronology t<» * ]]> 
own theory, from 821 to 113.4. On a basis of 24 years to a Kutun Ihe >> 
of the Itzas at Champoton, as «jivcn in the text, was from 333 to 821. 
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ships, and then again obtained fixed homes. Where 
they settled the record fails to state.- 7 

Returning to the annals of the Tutul Xius, in 2 
Ahau, 981, Ahcuitok Tutul Xiu settled at l/xinal, 
where his people ruled conjointly with the kings of 
Chichen and Mayapan for two hundred years, from 
981 to 11 8 1. 28 in the tenth year of 8 Ahau, or 
1191, Cl mo Xd> Ohac, and other lords of (’Inchon, 
were deposed for some offence against JIunae Eel, 
the ruler of Mayapan. In the same epoch the Co- 
come king attacked and defeated the Itza king U1- 
mil. This war lasted thirty-four years, and was 
ended before 1221, by the It/.as invading Mayapan. 23 

Eighty-three years passed, and then in 1 1 Ahau, 
between 1281 and 1 801 , Mayapan was conquered by 
the IJitzes, or mountaineers; and Mayapan was finally 
abandoned in 8 Ahau, between 14-1 1 and liGI. 30 
After three epochs more, the Spaniards came for the 
first time, between J50l and 1921, sixty years after 
the destruction of Mayapan. 31 Between 1521 and 
1561, the small-pox ravaged the country, and among 
its victims was Ahpula, who died in 1580. 32 Before 
1 56] came the Spaniards; and in the next epoch Chris- 
tianity was introduced, and Bishop Toral arrived. 

The first event narrated hy the preceding document 
which seems to have any connection with those taken 
from other authorities is the establishment of the 
Tutul Xius at Uxmal, where they ruled during the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries with the mon- 

/ 7 HSS- 9:50, Pe.rr.Si 821-869, on the lwsis of 21 years. IVrez. _ap| il.viii" 
this wandering to the Tutul Xius, makes them settle .main at rhiclien. 

Pen::; 8(>9-N09, on basis of 24 years, but this of course 
Would not agree with tin*, two hundred years of the text. 

1 > ort*z makes these events, which he seems to regard as two or three 
distinct, wars, hi] the lime from 117b to 1258, h’rom 1 1 hi to llm, on a 

^asis of 24 V( . ;irs 

‘ J( ‘ I 258 in IBRS, Pnrz; 1*2-29 \n 1 4 to, on the basis of 2-1 \ ears. lVroz 
admits in his commentary only one destruction of Mayapan in 1-duS 

' ,[ t)r, on a basis of 2d years to a Katun, between 1493 and lnl / . ^ eat hei 
these dates agrees very well with the facts, since ( onm\a readied the 
'•oast of Yucatan in 1517, and (Jeronimo de Aguilar was wrecked tlieie, 
probably some years earlier. Hut Perez dates (heir arrival between 
and l ASH, before America, was discovered! . 

32 iVrez directly contradicts the text in placing this death m 14. K>. 
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nrehs of Mayapan and Chichen Itza. All author 
ities agree on the prosperity attending- the reim: 
of the Cocome inonarclis in conjunction with if,,. 
Tutul Xius at Uxmal. It was perhaps in this 
period that were built a large proportion of the 
magnificent structures which as ruins have excited 
the wonder of the world, and have been fully do 
scribed in a preceding volume ; 33 although there is no 
reason to doubt that some of the cities date hack to 
the Xibalban period, to the time of Zamna and his 
earliest successors. Uxmal and the many cities in 
its vicinity may he attributed to the Tutul Xius. 

The first king of Mayapan after the departure of 
(Jukulcan is generally called Cocom, or Ahcocom. 
but we know nothing of his successors for some cen- 
turies, save Brasseur’s conjecture that the four Bacah 
mentioned bv Cogolludo as gods should be reckoned 
among the number . 34 At last, probably during the 
twelfth century, Lauda and the other Spanish writers 
agree that the monarchs at Mayapan began to neg- 
lect the interests of their subjects, and to become 
exceedingly avaricious, oppressing the people by ex- 
cessive taxation. The first, to follow this course of 
conduct is called by Brasseur Ahtubtuu, a name se- 
lected from Uogolludo’s list of gods for no other 
apparent reason than that his name signified Tjuttor 
of precious stones,’ certainly an indication of ex- 
travagance. To his successor this author applies the 
name A hail and the title Kinehahau. This monarch 
was even more oppressive than his predecessor, and 
loud murmurs of disconte nt began to be heard, but 
none were strong enough to make any opposition 
save the Tutul Xius. Kith or this king or a successor 
introduced into the country a force of foreign soldiers 
from Tabasco and southern Vera Cruz, and also es- 
tablished slavery, hitherto unknown in Yucatan. 

The Tutul Xius began their opposition to theC' 
comes by sheltering their oppressed subjects. 1 

33 Vol. iv., pp. 110-285. 

!I Coijollnilo, Hint. Yuc. y }>. 11)7. 
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third of the tyrants, probably identical with the Hu- 
nac hel of the .Perez record, was c\'en more oppressive 
than those that preceded him, and brought in more 
foreign soldiers. In 111)1 the monarch of Chicheu 
1 tza, Uhao Xib Chao, was deposed by the tyrant and 
the deposition enforced by the aid of his foreign 
auxiliaries. Less than ten years later liunac Eel 
with his allies marched again against L’hiehen, now 
ruled by a new monarch, Ulmil, and defeated him 
after a long’ campaign. The end of the trouble is 
briefly if not very clearly expressed by the author of 
the Maya record in the statement that Ulmil before 
1221 invaded JV1 avapan.® 

Landa and .1 ferrera relate that the tyranny of the 
(Income monarch at last became insupportable, and 
his subjects with the aid of the Tutul Xius revolted, 
captured and sacked Mavapan, and put to death the 
king with all his family, except one son, who chanced 
to ho absent. The king of Uxmal naturally acquired 
by this overthrow of the (’ocome dynasty the 
supreme power. Ulmil, the Itza king who led the 
attack against the Uocomes, seems to have deceived 
the second place, while the head of the family of 
( holes, before high- priest at Mavapan, was given the 
third rank as king of l/.amal. Nearly all the authori- 
ties state that JVIayapan was destroyed and aban- 
doned at this time; but the dates they give with the 
faet that this city is mentioned by the Mava record 
at a much later period, show that it was still inhab- 
ited, though deprived of its ancient power.'"' 

The Tutul Xius on their accession to the supreme 
power, strengthened their popularity by a liberal 

^ It seoms to uio very ] »;i 1>1 » • licit there i- an error or omission by 
tlio copyist or translator in till. part, of {lie document. 

30 On this revolution see: — Lauda, Prhtanu, pp. dS-oL', of). 11ns 
author calls t lie Oh el prince Achcliot, and calls him the son in-law ot a 
venerable priest in Mavapan. Herrera, dee. jv. f lib. , cap. n » , J L: 

Y,tc pp. (JO, ITS <); LLuua, in La*uia, Uclaenm, 
taqatierre. Ifi fit, Conq. 1'za, p. 2S; Jlrasscur, i‘»m. in. {>}>. SL dO, 

This author calls him Ahalin Choi, and llu-ir provim- e ( 'icon! nil. Imanu- 
* -ompans r in Xottwl/cs Annates, tom. xmii., pj>- dl, PaJa^n, m Avar. 
K(hm>. Sac.., Transact v<d. i., pp. 172 3: PncharPs iPsrarencs, vol v 
lb 347: Malte-Brun, Yucatan, pp. 2(M; Stephens' ) *tn. t m>\. !*l». » 
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policy toward all classes, and by restoring those who 
had been enslaved or exiled by the Coeonies to their 
former positions. They also permitted the Xieahuieu 
troops introduced by Hunac Eel and his predecessors 
to remain in the country, and gave them tin; province 
of Can ul, or Ahcanul, between Exmal and Campeche 
where they soon became a powerful nation/” The 
son of the Coco me tyrant, who by his absence from 
Mayapan at the time of the revolt escaped the fate 
of his family, on his return was permitted to settle 
with his friends in the province of Zotuta, where he 
is said to have huilt Tilmlon, and several other towns. 
Thus was perpetuated with the ancient C'ocome fam- 
ily the mortal hatred which that family continued 
to feel towards their successful rivals . 33 

The reign of the Tutul Xius at Hxmal was doubt- 
less the most glorious period of Maya history, hut in 
addition to what lias been said we have respecting it 
only a single tradition which seems to refer to the 
last king and the overthrow of the dynasty . 39 An 
old sorceress lived at Kabah, rarely leaving her chim- 
ney corner. Her grandson, a dwarf, by making a, 
hole in her water-jar, kept her a long time at the 
well one day, and by removing the hearth-stone found 
the treasure she had so carefully guarded, a silver 
tunkul and zuot, native instruments. The music pro- 
duced by the dwarf was heard iu all the eiti< s, and 

37 ]ira>seur, Hist., tom. ii., pp. 41 2, tells us that their prounco \\ ;ia 
called fulkini, and the people, I'rmii their ruler, took the name of Aiicnn 
uls; and also that they h'lilt or enlarged i lit; cities of Saha<‘rlu\ Laima, 
and I’okboe. {See \ol. iv.. pp. 211-S) The only author'd y tor the latter 
statement is probably the location of these mins in a general southern di- 
rection from r.\ma). t'ogolludo says the 1 natives of Conii and t’heac;*. 
called Kuimles, were, the most warlike in Yucatan. Jit. s/. ) '<<., p. 14‘»; 
also Joanna, Ilitorion., p. 54; Hrrrrrrt, dee. iv., lib. x., cap. iu. 

38 Lauda. Ih'iuctou, pp. ol d; llrrrrn t, dee. iv., lib. (.*’>'■ iii. ; />Vn< s “ 
s wtir, Hint. tom. ii., p. 42; Cujotlwlo, Hisf. Vue., p. No; MnUo llnni, 1 
cttCrm, p. 20. 

35 Ilc*fisfro Yuc tom. ii., pp. 26I-7-. Tin*, tradition is to ven in 
the form of a dialogue between a visitor to the ruins and a native ol extra- 
ordinary intejljoenee, who claimed to he well acquainted with the hi.-- 
torical traditions of Jii.s race. Ihassmir, Hist., tom. ii. y pp. d7s-SS, civic, 
what is probably an extended translation of the article referred to. N'" 
phens, Cent. Aarr., vol. ii., ]>p. 423-0, obtained from a native a tradition 
similar in some respects, so far as it goes, which is translated n\ 
Charnuy, Haines A mcr., pp. 369-71. 
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the king at Uxmal trembled, for an old prophecy de- 
clared that when suck music should be hoard the 
monarch must give up his throne to the musician. 
A. peculiar duel was agreed upon between the two, 
each to have four Iniskets of cf>c<u/o/c.s - , or palm-nuts, 
broken on his bead. The Dwarf was victorious and 
took the tie ad king’s place, having the < 'asa del Adi- 
vino built for his palace, and the < 'asa do la Vieja Ibr 
his grandmother . 40 The old s< uveress soon died, and 
tlio now king, freed from all restraint, plunged into 
all manner of wickedness, until li is gods, or idols, 
abandoned him in anger. But after several attempts 
the Dwarf made it now god of clay which came to life 
and was worshiped hy the people, who by this wor- 
ship of an evil spirit soon brought upon themselves 
destruction at the hands of the outraged deities, and 
Uxmal was abandoned. 

For this tradition ayo have only Brasseur’s con- 
jectural, hut not improbable, interpretation to the 
effect that the Tutul Xiu throne at Uxmal, in the 
earlier part of the thirteenth century perhaps, was 
usurped by a chief of another family, known in tradi - 
tion as the Dwarf, or the Sorcerer. It is not unlikely 
that the usurping king was of the (Joconie family and 
that he succeeded in his attempt by the aid of the 
priesthood. Whoever may have been at its head, 
the new dynasty was in its turn overthrown appar- 
ently by religious strife, and Uxmal ceased to he a 
capital or centre of temporal power in \ ucatan, al- 
though its temples may still have been occupied hy 
tlie priesthood. From the fact that the Maya, record, 
or .Perez document, speaks only of Alavapan alter 
this period, it is not unlikely that the I uiul Xiu 
power was transferred to that ancient capital, aitei 
the downfall of its representative at Uxmal. Near 
the emF of* the thirteenth century Mayapan was con- 
quered hy a foreign army of Uitzes, or mouutaineois, 
the reference being perhaps to a rain ot one ol the 
40 See vol. iv., pp. 172, 192-7 
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earlier Quiche emperors from Utatlan. For a century 
and a half, a period of contention between rival d v 
nasties and tribes, we have, besides a few reported 
predictions of coming disaster, only one definite event, 
the flight of a band of Itzas under f'anek, and their 
settlement on the islands in Lake Peten, where they 
were found, a most flourishing community,, by th, 
Spaniards. No definite date is given to their migm- 
tion or elopement, for a lady was at the bottom of 
the affair, as some say - except by Villagutierro, who 
places it in 8 Allan, or between 1441 and Uhl. 41 

Also between 1441 and 14(51, Mavapan was finally 
ruined in the contentions of the factions, and ahaii 
doned at the death of a monarch called by some 
authors Median Xiu; the Tutul Xius then seem to 
have retired to Maui, which was their capital down 
to the ( Simplest. 42 P’or twenty years after (he final 
destruction of Mayapan the tribes are said to have 
remained at peace and independent of each other; 
but the remaining century, down to J ft(i 1 , was 
one of almost continual inter-tribal strife, of which 
there is no detailed record, but which, with hurri- 
canes, famine, deadly pestilence, and constantly re- 
curring omens and predictions of final disaster, so 
desolated and depopulated the country, that the 
Spaniards found the Mayas but a lucre wreck of 
what, they once had been, fighting' bravely, but not 
unitedly, against, the invaders. 43 

41 Ctnjtdl mla, Hist. Ynr pp. .“07-8: ViUrtyuficrre, Hist. Cony. lt~d , j>p 
20-01. 401-2, 4SN-01: W aider]?, Ytnj . /V//.. pp. 21, .SO, 41; S/e/theas' \nea- 
but, vol. ii., p. 200; Gtnoira, in I'reseoU. Hist. Cent/. Mej\ t lorn. iii., j 1 . 08; 
Tnnat'j-f'ojiijHtt/*', in j\’<turt:llcs Anuttles, tom. xcvii., pp. 41-2; Sy l (t>rs 
Cent. A mcr. , pp. 447, 040-1. 

** llr.rru'tt, Ore*, iv., lil>. x., ftip. ii., iii.; Toryttemadn, tom. iii., ]*■);•-» 
Cotjollado , Hist. Yue., pp. 100, 170; Lauda, Rclaeian, pp. 40 2, 02; 1 > </ '- 
< juticnr , Hist. Cony. Itza. p. 28; Sle/dtens' Yucatan, vol. i., PP- ; 
Gallatin, in A mcr. Kthno Sue., Transact., vol. i., pp, 172-2. luiul.i 
makes tin; (Into. 100 year* before this that is 14 10. \ ilhou.; 

tierre and ( ogolludu sav 1420. Herrera sa\s 70 years hrf on* t I k* 
of ill o Spaniards, and 400 years after its foundation, Hullatin m;dv(> H 
1417 or 1480. * ... 

4:1 Land.ff , Rdf trior, pp. 48 04 ; Herrera, dee. ii., lih. iii • •"«!>• b, y y 
iv., lib. x., rap. iii.; (' ftffolhtdo , /fist. Ytrr., pp. 07-100, 1S4; (rtnton’a, i 
Tad., fol. 00; V dhttjaf terre, Hist. (Jury. It~«, pp. 04-7;* Tory nano-da. ( ' ! - 
iii., ]»p. 102-0; A Iced o , Dice., tom. iii., p. 473; Llcmesal, Hist, Lhya}>«, b 1 * 
244-0. 
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The Index refers alphabet icallv to each of the ten or twelve thousand 
subjects mentioned in the live volumes of the work, with numerous cross- 
references to mid from such headings as arc a( all confused by reason of 
variations in orthography or Ironi other causes. In describin'*' aboiij^inal 
manners and eustoius, the tribes an* grouped in families, and each family, 
instead of each tribe, lias been described separately; consequently, after 
each tribal name in the Index is a leferenee to the |»:i^os containing a de- 
scription of the family to which the tribe belongs; there is also an additional 
reference to such pa^es as contain any ‘special mention’ of the tribe. Eor 
example, information is sought about the A lit s. In the Index is found 
‘Ahts, tribe of Nootkas, i., 175-208; special mention, i., 177, 180-1,’ etc. 
All the matter relating to the Nootka family on pp. 175-208, E supposed to 
apply In the Ahts as well as to the other tribes of the family, except such 
diiTenuices as may he noted on pp. J 77, DO-1, etc. It information is sought 
respecting the burial rites or any particular custom of the Ahts, a more 
direct reference to 1 he exact, pa^es will be found under ‘ Nootkas,’ where the 
matter relating to that family is subdivided. The matter in the last three 
chapters of vol. v. is referred to in the earlier letters ol the Index by chap- 
ters instead of pa<'C.s. No table of abbreviations um.m 1 is believed to be 
needed. 


Aba, iii., 354, see Aoa. 

Ahali (Aba^h), Tzendal day, ii., 707: 
uaun* for Atithm, v., chap. xi. 

A ha jo VjiI., Houd., anthp, iv., 7 *>. 

A ban, Mnvapan ruler, v., chat), xiii. 

Ahhato-tinneh, Kutchin dialect, iii., 
587. 

Ahchuy Ivak, Mayajjjod. iii., 407. 

Abiquiu, locality of blahs, i., 405. 

Ahmoe.taes, t’ent. (*al. tribe, i., 303 
401; location, i., 45*2. 

Ahd, New Mox., ant up. iv., 003. 

Abortion’, i., 100, 107, 242, 270, 300, 
034, 773; ii., I S3, 200, 400-70. 

Ahivvadero, Jalisco, anti<p, iv., 577. 

Ac, herb, Yucatan, ii., 00H. 

Aeaeehasthi, locality, Cent. Amor., 
iii., 700. 

Acaehinanco, locality, Mexico, iii., 
‘JOS; v., 507. 


Acajj;vhrinenis, South (’al. tribe, i., 

, 402-22; location, iii., 102; myth., 

! iii., 102-0, 525. 

j A(‘a^uikakh, Aleut 1st man, iii., 104. 

.\cahualcin”o (Aeahualf zinco, Tin- 
lixco). A/tec station, v.. 323. 

Acala, city, t Oiiapas, i. t 0.S1 . 

Aeatan, city, Euatemala, ii., 050; v., 
317. 

A<*alli. ranoch, ii., 303. 

Aramapuhfii 1. k intf of f’uihuacan, 
v. , 311-54 

Acamapichtli Ik, kin^ of Mexico, 
v., 351-02, 402. 

Acanum, Maui led- ii.. <>08. 

Aeapieht/iii, Tollee hero, v., 213, 240. 

Aeapi]>i“lt/Jti. a t'hiciiimec prince, 
v.. 428, 450-1. 

Acaponeta. ]>rn v incc in Jalisco, i., 
000, 071; y. t 500; . 

Acapulco, city in Euerreio, 
ii. . 1O0. 

\cai, M:r a yod, iii.. 407- 
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Acatcntehua, a Tlascaltec chief. v., 
407. 

Aeatic, town, Jalisco, i., 672. 

Acatl, Nalnia calendar-sign, ii., 505; 

111., 57, 'roller chief, v., ‘213. 
Aeatlau, suburb of Mux,, ii., 500; v., 

chap. x. 

Acatomatl, a Chiehimec chief, v.,203. 
Acatonal, a Xochimilca chief, v., 300. 
Acatzingo, city, Puebla, v., 420. 
Acatzint it Ian, locality, Mex., v., 345. 
Acaucalli, Aztec chapel, iii., 310. 
Aeauhtzin (Ac)icaiibtziu, Axcaubt- 
zin), Chiehimec king, v., 285, 200-1. 
Acaxees | Acaxas), North Mex., tribe, 

1., 572-01; location, i., 572; special 
mention, i., 5S5, 5S0-00; location, 

1., 614; language. iii., 718-10. 
Acayetl, Nahua [>i pc, ii., 231,287. 
Acayueau, town, Oajaca, i., 046. 
Acehioc, Mosquito drink, i., 730. 
Accouchement, see Women. 
Aeeguias. see Canals and Irrigation. 
Acexcoch, name of Tezcatlipoca, iii.. 

246. 

Acliast liens (Ac hast lies, Aehadliers), 
('cut. I 'ill. tribe, i., 363-401; loca- 
tion, i., 365; lung., iii., <>53-4. 
Achcacauhli, Aztec old men, ii., J37- 
Achcacauht/in, Tezeuean ambassa- 
dors, ii., 422. 

Aehcauhtin, Nahna military order, 

11., 403. 

Achrauhtli, Nahua priestly order, ii., 
313. 

Achcauhtzin, v., 245, 200, see Ach- 
cnht/.iu and Icanhtzin. 

Adieto-tenu. i., 110, see Daho-tena. 
Achi, Cuatemala tribe, i., 687-711; 

location, i. ( 787; lung.. iii., 760. 
Achihah, (Quiche nohh‘s, ii.. 630; v., 
cap. xi. 

Achilla. Cent. ( al. tribe, i., 363-401; 
location, i., 451. 

Aehiliimo, South Cal. tribe, i., 102- 
422; location, i., 450. 

Aehiotl (Achiolt). dye-plant, i., 724; 
ii 486. 

Achiionudl I., Culhua king, v., 256, 
303, 316-20, 330-1. 

Achitomet) If., Culhua king, v., 354. 
Achinhthi, city in Oajaea, conquest 
of, v., 461 , chap. x. 

Achnutschik, Koniaga male concu- 
bine. i., 82. 

Achote, food, South Mex., i., 652, 
651. 

Acla, Isthmian tribe, i., 747-85; loca- 
tion, i., 705; language, iii., 704. 


Acnagis, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 363-40] ; 
location, i., 452. 

Acoahnnotl,ii. ,436, see Quauhnoehtli. 
Acoculco, locality, Mexico, v., 33p. 
Acolhuacan ( Aculhuacan), Nahua 
kingdom, i., 676; hist., v., 323 3*n 
482. 

Acolhuas ( Acailhuas), Nahua nation 

1., 617-41; ii., 133-620; loc., i., 076- 

spec, menlion, ii., 02, 104 J*>5 

401-2, 134-6, 162-3, 231, 216-7, 367* 
560, 580; myth., iii., 63, 105; lung . [ 

111., 724-5; hist., v., 303-20, 350-404. 
see also Culhuas, with whom they 
are often confounded. 

Acolhuatl, name of Chichimecatl, 

111., 250. 

Acolhua-tlalli, war lands of Aeolliu- 
acan, ii., 225, 

Acolman (Acnlma), city of Mexico, 

11., 441; iii., 03; v,, 20, 380, 388, 
j 305, 476. 

Acolmiztli, name, for Nczahunlcoyotl, 
v., 372; lord of < 'uitlahuac, v. 100. 
Acolnahuac, station, Aztec, migra- 
tion, v. 323, 324. 

Acolnahuacatl, Tepancc king, v.. 
330-41, 365-6. 

Acoloa, Nahua god, iii., 418. 

Acoltas, tribe of llaidahs, i., 156- 
171; special mention, i , 174. 
Acoma, town and tribe of Pueblos, 

1., 526-556; location, i., <>00; special 
mention, i., 527; language, iii., 68 1- 
2; anti(|., iv., 665-6. 

Aeonehi, town, Sonora, i.. 606. 
Aconite, lvomaga poison, i.. 70. 
Acopilco, locality. Mexico, v.. 550. 
Acorns, food in California, i., 530, 
373-5. 406. 

AcofelttJco, ward of Tlascala city, v., 
503. 

Acoli, town of Pueblos, i., 527. 

A coiordi, v. , 317, see Ocotox. 
Actopan, Mcx., antiq., iv., 545. 
Acuc.o, New Mex,. aiitui-, iv., <>71. 
Acuccuejotl, name of Chalchihuit- 

licue, iii., 367. 

Acul, Cautcmala tribe, i., 687-7)1; 

hist., v.. chap. xi. 

Aculhua, Tepanec king, v., 320. 
Acwlhuacan, i., <>76, see AcoIhuac;?n. 
Am Hunts, ii., 125, see Acolhuas. 
Aculhua Tccuhtli, name for Quancz, 
v., 401. 

Aculma, iii., 63; v. , 20, sec Acolman. 
A c.ulmaitl, Tezeuean 1st man, iii., (>->- 
Ac.ulnaoacatl, name of Mic.tlantc- 
cutli, iii., 306. 
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Acul Vinak,. Maya nation, i., 687-1 
711; ii . , 630-803; special mention, I 
v., chap, xh | 

Acuragna, South Cal. tribe, i.,402-| 
22; locution, i>, 460. 

Aeus, town of Pueblos, i., 5 27. 
Acutee, Ciiateinala tribe, i., 087- 
71 J; location, i., 780. 

Acweek, Nootka title, i., 104. 
Aexiquat, Zutu^il king, v., chap. xi. 
Acxitl (Meoonetzin), Toltee king, v., 
270-86, chap. xi. 

Aoxopul (Acxopil), (Quiche king, v., i 
chap. xi. j 

Acxopatl, a r l’oltec noble, v., 207. j 
Acxoquanh (Acxocuau)i, Acx<>- ; 
(piaulilli, Aexiquat). a Toltec ■ 
prince ami Culluia king, v. , 200- | 
300, 3oS; a XuUigil tuler, v., chap-! 
ter xi. 

Acxotecas, tribe of Teotciianea ,, \., j 
280. 

Aeyums, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 163-401 
location, i., 452. ! 

Adacs, Lower (‘ah tribe, i., 556-71 ;j 
location, i., 603. I 

Addresses., set* Speeches | 

Adams County. Mississippi Valiev,! 

autiq., iv., 77L j 

Adkayoni, saerilieer, (Juat., iii., 488. 
Admiralty Inlet, i., 208,208, 302. 
Admiralty Island, j., 1 13. j 

Adobe, building material, i., 535-6, I 
575, (521, 651, 602; ii., 557-73; i\., | 
473, (507, 626-83. 718-42, see also 
Earth. 

Adultery, i., 350-1, 300, 112, 500-10, 
660. 72S-0. 770: ii.. 464-6, 65S, (573-5, 1 
see also Fori lira! ion. 

Adze, Koniaga and Nootka imple- j 
meat, i., 80, ISO. j 

Ac, Acagehemem 1st 'woman, iii.. 161. 
Aesiaeu, ( '(ml. Cal. tribe, i., 363-401; 
location, i., 151. 

Aftats-iena, tribe of Nehannes, i., 1 10. 
Aguab, (Liafemala tribe, i., 1587-71 1 ; 
location, i. , 780; special mention, 
v., chap. \i. 

Aouita Valley, Ilond., an tin., iv. . 70. 
Agaraits, North Cal. tribe, l, 327-61; 
location, i., 445. 

Agate, i., 343, 405; ii., 164, 751; iv., 
4(50, 470, 55 4, 678, 715. 

Agave, see Maguey. 

Ages of the World, Nahua myth., ii. , 
501-5; iii., 64-5. 

Aggitkkahs, tribe of Sboslumes, i., 
422-42; location, i., 463. 

Animal, Chiapan day, ii. , 767. 
Agleguuites (Aglcgnijut.cn, Agoleg- 


miiten, Oglenmtus), tribe of Kon- 
kinas, i., 70-87, lor,, i., 70, ] 39-40. 
A^r.-izenmpia. tribe ol Isthmians, i., 
717-85; location, i.. 705. 
Agriculture, Hyperboreans, i., 107; 
Columbians, i., 102, 234, 2(57; Cal- 
ifornians, i., 323-5, piO; iv.! 606; 
New Mexicans. i. , 187-0,301,533-0 
513; iv., 610, 623. 632, 636. 676-7; 
Mexicans, i., 21, 576, 57S, (’>25, 
630, 652-3; ii., 343-50, ISO; iii., 274; 
i\., 420-131, 4 12; (3ml. Americans, 
i., (501, 7 1 0. 758-0; ii., 653. 701, 7 17 
20, iv., 21. 

Autism. Cent. (5il. tribe, i., 363-401; 
location, i., 151. 

■\guaca1e«-a, king. , Cunt.. iii., 760. 
Aguacems, North Mex. trihe, i.,572- 
01 ; location, i. , (>12. 

Agiuirhapa, town of Pipilcs, ii., 752. 
Aguadas, see L*eser\oirs. 

Aguaina, Snath Cal. tribe, i.. 102-22; 
location, i., 150. 

Aguardiente, South Mexican drink, 
i., 661. 

Aguasajuchimn, (3ml. Cal. tri)>e, i., 
465-401; local ion, i., 133. 

Aguascal ionics, antiq., iv., 503. 
Agiumto, (3ml. <3il. tribe, i., 363- 
101 ; local ion, i. . *153. 

Aguatubi, Moqni \illuge and tribe, 

1., 52(5-56; special mention, i., (>01. 
A^uin, South (3il. tribe, i., 102-22; 

location, i,, 458. 

Agulmutes (Agulmiiten, Aguljmju- 
ten), tribe ol Koniagas, i., 70 87; 
loe.,i.,70, 1 10; spec, mention, i., SO. 
Ah, (Juichc-Cakchiquel day, ii., 767. 
Ab-Actulul, Cuaiemala tribe, i., 687' 
711; location, i. , 780. 

Abacus, Pueblo village, h, 527. 
Ababuele, iii., 6(5, see Ahuehuote. 

A hapehingas, South Cal. tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., *160. 

Alum, Maya title and day, ii., 636, 
756, 760; v., 21. 

A bait Ah ( imrnmat/., Quiche title, 

11., 611; iii., ISO. 

Allan Alipop, Quiche title, ii., 6.>0, 

643; v., clnip. xi. , 

Alum Ah pop (3imba, Quiche title, 

11., 630, 643; v., chap. xi. 

Alum Ah Tohil, Quiche title, ii., 630, 
614; iii., ISO. , 

Alum Aht.zic. 3V itiak. Qim-lio title, 

11., 644. , 

Alum Avilix (Awilix/, (Quiche title, 

11., (ill- iii*. 480. 

; A baa (’an Mai, iii., 472, see Ahkin 
[ * Mai. 
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Ahau Chamahcz, Maya pod, ii., 697. 

Alum (kipavitz, Quiche title, ii., 644; 

iii., 4S9. 

Aliau Caleb Quiche title, ii. , 644. 
Allan Galel Canilm, Quiche title, ii. , 
644. 

Ahau Kutuues, M;r*a cycle, ii.. 762-5. 
Allan Quiche, Quiche royal family, 

ii. f 6411-4; \.. chap. \i. 

Ahazats, trihe of N out has, i., 175- 

‘208; location, i.. 246-7. 

Ahlmluc Ikilani, Maya pod, ii., 701. 
Ahcan, Quiche uohle and priest, v., 
chap. xi. 

Ahcan Colcab. M ;l >'a pod, ii., 701. 
Ahcanai), Quiche personage, v., chap, 
xi. 

Ahcanuls, Yuc. province and peo- 
plc. v., chap. xiii. 

Ahchaoh. (Quiche jinlpos, ii. t 6P2. 
Aheitz, .Maya .pod, ii., 698. 

Ahcocom, ruler at Mavapan, Yuc., 
v., chap. xiii. 

Alicuitok Tutul Xiu, ruler at Cx- 
mal, Yuc., v'., chap. xiii. 

Ahcuual, ruler at Cxmal, Yucatan, 
v., chap. xiii. 

Ah llulneh, Maya cliief and pod, see 
Ahulnel). 

Aheltahs. North Cal. trihe, i., .*>27-61; 
location, i., 145. 

Ahpih, Maya a^troloper, ii., 679. 
Ahpishanakhou. mvthic personape, 

iii. , 108. 14o. 

Ahikia, Chinook panic, i., ‘211. 

Ahkak Nexoi, Man pod, ii., 60S. 
Alikin, Maya priests, iii , 472. 

Alikin Mai (Ahau Can Mai), Maya 
hiph-priesi, iii., 472. 

Alikin Xooe, Yu<\ prince, Chiehen 
Itza, v., chap. xiii. 

Ahknil Click Yuc. hiph-priest, 

( '.hicheii It/a, v., chap. xiii. 

Ahlolu, villapcof Mnqui**, i.,52S. 600. 
Ahmak, Qiiirhc-Cakehiquel day, ii.. 
767. 

Ahmecat Tutul Xiu, Yuc. prince, 
v. , chap. xiii. 

Ahmoxnap, Cakrhiquel prince, v., 
chap. xi. 

Ah-Oanem, Guatemala tribe, i., 687- 
711; location, i., 789. 

Aluminums, North Mex. trihe. i., 
572-91; special mention, i., 576, 585, 
590. 

Ahomesf Aluminas), North Mex. trihe, 

i., 572-91; lor.., i., 572, 607-8; spec, 
men., i., 584-5; lanp., iii.. 707. 
Ahousets (Ahousnhiw, Ahowziuts), 


tribe of Nootkas, i., 175-208; loca- 
tion, i., 295. 

All pop. Quiche title, ii., 689, 6 
v., chap. xi. 

Ah pop Camha, Quiche title, ii., 689 
618, v., chap. xi. 

Ahpop Qaniahay, Cakehiquel tit }<-, 

11., 6 10; v., chap. xi. 

Ahpoxahil, (Ahpop Xahil), Cakrki 

quel title, ii., 640; v., chap. xi. 
Ahpozotzil, Cakcliiqiud title, ii.,i;4o ; 
v., chap. xi. 

Ahpua, Maya pod. ii., 698. 

Ahqahb, Quiche title, v. , chap. xi. 
Alifjih (Ahqixh), Quiche title, \ 
chap. xi. 

Ahquehayi, Quiche nobles, v., eliaj. 
xi. 

Ah-teuas, i., 119. sec* Atnas. 
Ahtcpul, Maya title, ii., 681; 
chap. xiii. 

Ahts, trihe of Nootkas, i.. 175-208; 
Inc., h, 175, 297; spec, mention, i., 
177, 1S0-1, 186, 188- 9, 191-2, 194. 
197, 205; myth., iii., 96, 520-1; 
lanp., iii., 60S; oripin, v., 19. 
Ahtuhtun, Yuc. ruler, Mayapan, 
v,, chap. xiii. 

Ahtzic Winak, Quiche title, v , rh;q». 
xi. 

Ah -Tziquinaha, (Ah Tzhpiinihayi) 
(Guatemala trihe, i., 687-711; Inca- 
t ion, i., 789; hist,, v., chap. xi. 
Ah-Tzako!-Quet (Quell), Guatemala 
tribe., i., 687-711; location, i., “89. 
Ah-Tzuque, < luateinala trilic, i., 687 
71 It 1 oration, i., 789. 
Ahuacai'hapuHin. a lucust, iii., 880 
Ahualcs, ollirials. Cuat., i.. 702. 
Almalulcos, South Mex. trihe, i , 04, >- 
70; location, i., 645, 6S2; special 
mention, i., 652. 658. 

Ahuamhoue, South Cal. trioo. i. 

402-22; locution, i., 459. 

Ahuaupa, villape Sotith t Nil- - k ,460. 
Ahuauhtli, eppsot t he Axaiacatl, u . 
856. 

Ahuayopan, locality, Puebla, \ 

490." , .. 

Ah Indian Xahil, Cakehiquel till* , n- 
640; v., chap. xi. 

A huehiiete (Ahahuete), cypress- tree. 

111. , 66; iv. , 502. 

Ahurhuepa. Mex., nntiq., IV \ ’■ 

Ahnie, name of (diabd.ihmlhctic. 

Ok, 867. . f 0 ,. : 

Ahuilizapan, ancient name oi 

zava, v. , 418. 

Ahuilzotl, kinp of Mexico, v. 

424, 489-55, 499-501. 
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Ahulncb (All ' Hulneb), Maya god, 

111., 46 ■»; v. f chap. xiii. 
Aliwahaacliecs. ("cut. Cal, tribe, i., 

363-41)1; location, i., 452. 

Ahvvashtes (Ahvvastecs), Cent. Cal. 

tribe, i. , 363*401; loc, , h, 363, 4«)3. 
\h Witzil, Vue. name for Quiches, 
v., chap. xiii. 

All Xiu, ruler at Mavapan, Yuc., 
v., chap. xiii. 

Ahytza, < Quiche prince, v., chap. xi. 
Aiacaciitli,. Totonac rattle, i., 633. . 
Aiauh, name of Chalchihuitlicue, iii., 
367. 

Aiaiihcalco, Nahua shrine, iii., 347. 
Aiaiihqueniitl, priest’s mantle, iii.. 
331). 

Albino, North Mex. lang., iii.. 707. 
Aijados, trihe of Apaches, i., 473^ 
,">26; location, i., 599. 

Air, a Nahua symbol, iii., 129. 

Aisisli, root used for food, i , 265. 
Aitizzarts, tribe of Nootkas, i., I /•> 
208; location, i., 295 6. 

Aixas, tribe of Apaches, i., 473-526;! 
.location, i,. 599. 

Aixtilriierhahiiag v., 250, see Ixtil- 
encchalniac. 

Aji. n. ime of cliile, i., 7 7>D- 
Ajmak, Cnatcmalan god, iii.. 482. 
Ajuehitian, town in Guerrero, i., <>78. 
A kali, Maya night, ii., 755. 
Akah-Tzib, hieroglyph at Chicken, 
Yucatan, autiq. , iv. , 225; name of 
a person, v,, chap. xiii. 

Akahales (Akales), Cmitcmala tribe, 

1., 687*711; ii., 030-803; hist., v., 
cluip. xi. 

Akbal, Maya day, ii., 750. 700, 707. 
Ake, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 215. 
Aketsum (Kaehuma), village, South 
California, i., 45!). 

Akil, Yucatan, an tup, iv. , 220. 

Aktiu Island, i., 141. 

Akutan Island, i., i ll. 

Akutans, trihe of Aleuts, i. , 87-94; 

location, i., 141. 

Alabaster, ii., 557, 751, 787. 
Alaehsehak, i., 37, see Alaska. 
Alacupiisyuen, South Cal. tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 458. 

Aiaguilac, Cuatemala lang., iii., 700. 
Alahui/.tlan. citv of Guerrero, v., 
442. 

Alaksu, k, 37, set* Alaska. 

Alameda ( \mnty, Cal., antiq., iv., 710. 
Alamos, South Mex. tribe, i,, 645-70; 
location, i., 645. 

Alamitos, village, South Cal., i., 400. 
Alamos, village, Sonora, i., 000-7. 


Alasapas (AlaZapas), North Mexican 
tribe, i., 572-91; location, i., Oil. 
Alaska (Aluiska, Alaksu, Alaeh- 
schak, Alaska, Aiaxa, Alasca, 
Aiyaska, Alayeksa, Aliischka, Al- 
jaska), name, i., 3/ -8; nations and 
tribes described, i., 37-137; loc. of 
tribes, i., 35-41), 137-149; mvth.. 

111., 98-100, 122, 128*13], 1*41-9, 

507, 510-18; lang., iii., 557-8, 5 75- 
003, 002-3; antiq., iv. , 742. 

A lav a, a village of Sabaihos, i., Oi l. 
Alayeksa, i., 37, see Alaska. 
Albatross, (Yri dress, i., 574. 
Albatuiuas { Albal uius), trihe of AIos 
(juitos, i., 712-47; loc,, i.,713; spec, 
mention, i , 740; lang., iii., 783, 
Albcrui, village, Vancouver Island, 

h, 297. 

Albinos, i., 423, 530, 750; ii., 100. 
Alcax, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 

location, i. , 459. 

Alceas, i., 250, sec Alscas. 
Alcbcdumas ( Alchcdniuns), tribe of 
Apaches, i., 473-520; location, i., 
598; language, iii., 085. 

Alchoncs (t Mehoncs), Cent. ( ’al. tribe, 

1., 303-401; location, i., 453-4; spec. 
nuMitioii, i., 305; myth.. iii., 101. 

Aleis, tribe <4 Chinooks, i., 222-50; 
locution, i. . 300. 

Aletas, Cent. Cal. trihe, i., 303-401; 
location, i., 452. 

Alcupkignas. South Cal. tube, i.,402- 
22; location, i., 100. 

Aleutian Archipelago, i., 38, 87, 141; 

111., 577-S; iv.. 742; v., 28-9. 

Aleuts ( Mcyuts), one of the live lain- 

ilics into vvhic.h tin* 1 1 \ perboreans 
are divided, manners and customs 
of all its nations and 'tribes des- 
cribed together, i.. 87-91; physique, 

1., 88; dress, i., NS-9; dwellings, i., 
89; fond, i., 90; weapons anil war. 

i. , 90- 1 ; implts. and nianuf. i., 91 ; 
marriage, women, government, i., 
92; amusements, i., 92-3; burial, 

i., 93; character, i., 93-4; loc. of 
tribes, i., 38,8/ , 141-2; myth., iii., 

104 5, 1 4-4-5. 507, 518; King., iii-. 

I 577-80; origin, v., 19. 

Alexander Archipelago, h, 293. 
Alevas, i., 307, sec Alscas. 

A lev tars, Out. Cal. tribe, ]., 363- 
401; location i., 452. 

Algonkins (Algonquin-), location, i., 
25; origin, v. , 22. 

37. m-<‘ 

Ali,,a;iclLiek, i„ 347. ** AUieochick. 
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Alizway, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-2*2; 
location, i. , 450. 

Aljaska, i., .‘17, see Alaska. 

Aljiman, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 
location, i. , 450. 

Alkollork, game played bv Colvillcs, 

i., 2S0-1. 

All, Towka youii't man, i. , 752. 

Allcquas, North Cal. tribe, i., .‘>27-01; 
spec, mention, i., 520-51, 555, 541, 
34S, 551); myth., iii. , 525. 

Alliances, see Treaties. 

Allieoehiek ( Aliquachick), shell 

money. North Cal., i., 547. 

Alligators. i,, 570, (>05, 750; ii.. 721; 
i\\. 101. 

Alloy , ii., 471, 

Allvatalama, South Cal. tribe, i. , 402- 
22; location, i., 450. 

Alpara^ats, Mosquito sandals, i.,715. 

Alseas (A Irens, Alseyas, Alevas, 11- 
sealis), tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 
50; location, i., 507-8; special men- 
tion, i., 250. 

Alsca Hay, i., 505. 

Altabmos ( Altajumos), (’ent. Cal. 
trihe, i., 555-401; loe., i. , 555, 452-5. 

Altamia. Oajaea, antiq., iv. , 575. 

Altamira, village, Tumaulipas, i.,515. 

Altanuis, Cent. Cal. trihe, i., 555- 


401 

; loe 

at ion, i., 452. 




Altar, 

, sill 

am in Senior; 

i, i.. 

502. 


Altar? 

ii.. 

507. 57 L 582, 

580. 

700; 

iii., 

250, 

, 552 

; iv., 52. 61-2, 

, 04-0 

, 111-14, 

257 

0, 2' 

17, 55 L 5 45-5, 

571, 

582, 

455, 

445. 

, 1 56, 

541,545, 587. 

545, 

705, 

774. 

A It a s' 

ille, 

( kilitornia. antiq., 

iv., 

705. 


Altepal lalli, Naluin lands, ii., 225. 

Alneijcbis. Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 555- 
401 ; local ion, i. , 452. 

Alum, ii., 474, 487. 

Alyaska, i.. 57, see Alaska. 

Alzallan, town, North Me*., i., 522. 

Am, Maya conjuring stones, ii., 507, 

Amaeavas, tribe of Apaches, i., 475- 
52(>; local ion, i., 500. 

Ama'uii, a Chiriiimee eliief, v., 205- 
5, SC(‘ Xob>l 1 1 f. 

Amadaappiieilla. season of the year, 
Lower Cal., i., 554. 

Amaddappi, season of tlie year, Low- 
e.r Cal., i., 564. 

Amador Co., Cal., i., 450; iv., 707. 

Amu^-Dun, town, Ciiaicniala, i.. 780; 
v., chap. \i. 

Amah-urn, Maya god, ii., 505. 

Amalinalj>an, station, Aztec migra- 
tion, v., 524. 

Amamaxtla, medical root, ii., 500. 


Amanteea, Nalma feather-worUv 

ii., 450-01. 

Amaiitla, a ward in eity of M(\ 

11., 400. 

Amaquemeeun, ancient home of 
chiniccs, iv., 580; v. 210, "80 oni 
514. ’ 

Annujiiotcpee, Chichi nice station v 
242, 4cS7. ’ ■' 

Amaranth, ii., 520, 355. 555 OK; 

111., 2 tl, 207. 544, 571, 505, 
Amnsninxtli, paper dress, ii., 303 
Amatetevit 1 ( Amntel.euil 1), paper or 

naments, iii., 555, 552. 

Amaliqiic Culf. iii.. 725; v., chap. xi. 
Amatitlau (Amatitan), town, ( . u's/t. 1 

1., 787-8; ii., 551. 

Amatitlau Lake, antiq.. iv., J21. 

^Amatl, Nahtia paper, ii. , 485, 5*21. 
Amallau de los Hexes, Vera Cniz, 
anti<j.. iv. , 451-5. 

Amatzin, kino of Tlaleluleo, v., 354. 
Amnxtlnn, province, Oajaea, v., 447; 
chap. \. 

A may tun Jnmavte (Lamaytun), Ma- 
ya division of Cycle, ii., 752. 
Ambassadors, i., 58 S, 528, 725, 722- 
50, 770; ii., 251. 112-15, 410-25, 
452, 507, 515. 556-8. 

Anibaw taw boot-Tiuiicb (Sheep In- 
dians), tribe of Tinueh, i., Ill 157; 
location, i., 145; special mention, 

1., 121; language iii., 585. 

Author, i., 72, 540-51; ii., 752. 
Amlm.-di, i., 254, 405-7, 528, 507; ii., 

425-7. 

Ameehiehi, Tezcuran title, ii., 180; 
v., 550. 

American Liver, i., 450. 

Anic\ al, a Toller, prince, v., 817, 315. 
Amimit.1, Nalma god, iii., 410. 
Amitaguas, North Me\. tribe, i-. 

572 01; location i., (ill. 

Amolli, soap-plant, ii., 401. 
Anioiices, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 55.8- 
401; location i,, 555, 455. 
Amofenenqua, name of Napateentli, 

111., 417. 

Amoxonquc. Nalma prophets, v. , 180. 
Amoxtli, water-plant, it.. 555. 
Ampayonfs, i., 441, .>cc 5 atn Lab 
Ctcs. . 

Amusements, Hyperboreans, 

84-5, 02 5, 110, 151; Columbians, 

1., 150-71, 1S0-1. 108-201, 210, 24.8 
5, 2S0-2; ( -alifornians, i., 5aC J. 
502-4, 415-17, 457-8; New Mexi- 
cans. i., 515-17, 540-55, 55(>-7, 5h(w ; 
Mexic.aus, i., 535-5, 654-5; ii.. ~ 
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301, 309; Central Americans, i., i 
704-7, 735-9, 774-6; ii., 711-14. ' 

Amusgo, South M ex. , lang. iii., 752. 

Amutajas, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 363- 
401; location, i., 452. 

Auaeanas, North Mex. tribe, i., 572- 
91; location i., 613. 

Anacarok, i., 458, see Anaebuc. 

Anaclme (Anacarck), South (Ail. 
tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 458. 

An ib nac, name, i. , IS; ii., 87-8; 
for nations and tribes, myth. , lang. , 
autiq. , and hist., see Mexico. 

Amihuac Avotbin, Oajaean coast re- 
gion, ii., Ill; v., chap. x. 

A mil mac Mountains, name for Utah 
Mountains, i., 465. 

Amihuac Xicalanco, Tabasean coast 
region, ii- , HI; v., 196. 

Anajuft (Anijue) South Cal. tribe, j 

i., 402-22; location i., 459. 

Analco, village, Jalisco, i., 672. 

Aualt<5s (Anaitehes, Analtees), Maya 
books, ii., 768-9. 

Ananias (Anamons) Cent. Cal. tribe, 

i., 363-401; location, i., *152. 

Anavieoyondi, Pcrieiii goddess, iii,, 
169. 

Ancasigunis, North Mex. tribe, i., 
572-91; location, i. , 613. 

Anrasrnarca Mountain, v., 15. 

Anchins, (Amt. (Ail. tribe, i., 363- 
401; location i., 452. 

Ammose Luke, i., 443. 

Anderson Lake, i., 311. 

Anderson Valley, i. . 362, 449. j 

And reun ov sk i ( Andre j ano wschen ) 

Island, i. , 87, 142. 

Anegas, i., 293, see llanegas. 

Angels, iii, 492-3, 540. 

A man Strait, v. , 79. I 

A niche Island, Michoacan, antiq. , 
iy ; , 571. 

Anijue, i., 459, see Anajue. 

Animals, myth., iii., 37, 127-139; 
diffusion of, v. , 29-30. * 

Animal -sculpture or images, ii., 750- 
I; iv., 24, 39-51, 100-1,112-14, 122, 
137, 103-8, 173, 175, 183-9, 236, 
226-31, 235, 317-20, 386-8, 436, 407- 
9, 481-2, 488, 493. 497-8, 500-1, 
519-20, 538, 548, 575, 590-5. 

Ariimpayamos, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 
363-401; location, i., 455. 
Ankle-ornaments, i., 574; iL, 290, 
372; iii.,' 385. 

An-Kutchin, i,, 347, see Han Kut- 
chin. 

Anlyginutes (Anlygmjuten, Anlyg- 


miiten), tribe of Koniagas, i., 70- 
87; location, i., 70. 141. 1 

Anointing, ii., 344-7, 422, 641; iii., 
435. 

Ansaymas, Cent. (Ail. tribe, 363 
401; location, i., 454. 

Antelope, .see Deer. 

Antelope Peak, i., 595. 

Antiquities, Cent. America, ii., HO- 
IS; iv., 15-139; v. , oS-61; Mexi- 
can Republic, ii., 749-51; iii., 398; 
iv. , 143-614; v., 55-8; New Mex- 
ico, i., 537-8; iv., 616-686; Califor- 
nia and North West, iv., 688 743; 
Mississippi Valiev, iv., 744-90: v., 
93-5, 114; Peru, iV, 791-806; Bra- 
zil, v., 123. Bibliography of, iv., 
2-1, J50 1, 289-94, 377-8, 390-1, 
483, 621-5. See names of states 
and localities. 

Ants, i., 419, 428, 568, 762; ii., 176, 
356. 

Aoa (Aba), Nahua festival character, 

111., 354. 

A parlies ( Apatsrhees), one of the 
four families into w hich the New 
Mexicans arc di\ided. Maimers 
and customs of all its nations and 
tribes described together, i., 473- 
526; physique, i., 477-9; dress, i., 
480-4; dwellings, i., 485-7; food, 

1., 487*92; weapons, i., 493-6; war, 

i., 496-503; impl'ts ami manufaet- 
nres, i., 500-5; boats and projiorty, 

i., 505-6; art, i., 506-7; go\crn- 
ment, i., 507*10; slavery, i., 530- 
11; women and marriage, i.. 511- 
15;- amusements, i. , 515-17; miscel- 
laneous customs, i., 517-21; medi- 
cine and burial, i., 521-4; character, 

i., 524-6; location of tribes, i., 473- 
5, 591-9; iii., 593-5; myth., iii., 132, 
135, 170; lung., iii., 584, 593-603. 

Apalaches, lung., iii., 727. 

Apakunu, (Amt. Cal. tribe, i., 363- 
401; location, i., 453. 

A pan, station, Aztec migration, v., 
324. 

Apaneo, station, Aztec migration, v., 
323. 

Apaneeatl, a Toltoc noble, v. , 254. 

Apanteeutli. Nahua god, v., 193. 

A pasco (Apazco), station, Aztec mi- 
gration, v., 323-1. 

Apatamucs, ( Amt. Cal. tribe, i. , 363- 
401; location, i., 453. 

Apaugasi. Cent. ( al. lang., iii.j 650. 

A pax tie, a Nahua vessel, ii.^L^ 

Apay, Cent. Amor, king., iii., 760. 
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Apes, North Mex. tribe, i., 572-91; 

location, i., (Ml; sec also Monkeys. 
Apetlac, Nahua place in temple, 

iii., 387. 

Apilp Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 303 401; 
location, i., 4. VI. 

Apoala, town, Oajaca, iii., 71; v., 
chap. x. 

Apoplexy, i., 247. 

Apotheosis, ii., 018, 003, 009, 801: 

111., 25-6, 32, 271, 308, 399, 457, 
473; v., 205, 220, 249-50, 255, 204; 
chap, xi., xii., xiii. 

Apozolco, a mission in Cent. Mex., 

1., 072. 

Apozonallotb name of Chalchiluiit- 
lieue, iii., 307. 

Apparitions, Mex. hist., v., 46*7-9. 
Appeal, rij^lit of, ii., 434-7, 445, 656. 
Apple-tree Cove, i., 301. 

Apuasto, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 363- 
401; location, i., 453. 

Aquamish, tribe of Nootkas, i., 175- 
208; location, i.. 295. 

Aquarius Mountains, i., 597. 

Aquas Cal ionics, South Cal., i., 400. 
Aqueducts, ii. 109, 503, 505 0; iv\, 
121, 341-2, 4*17, 522-4, fill, 70S, 801 ; 
v., 422, 452-3. 

Aquiaeh, Naliua title, v., 204, 480. 
Aquilaseo, ancient Nahua home, v., 
221,309. 

Ara. deified bird, ii., 212; v. , 16. 
Arabic, lang., traces, iii., 705. 
Aramacina, 1 (onduras, antiq., iv., 77. 
A ram ays, Cent. Cal. tribe, i.. 363- 
401 ; location, i., 452. 

Aransas May, i., 594. 

Areata, town, North Cal., i., 446. 
Arch, ii., 555, 701-2, 791; iv., 127, 
137, 157-8, 171; 177-9, 190*1, 208, 
214, 228. 235, 243-4, 272-3, 309- P, 
341-3, 350, 373, 380-1, 383, 451. 
400-1, 528, 658, 713. 

Archaeology, introductory, iv., 1-34; 

sec also Antiquities. 

Architecture, ii., 553-89, 783-94; iv., 
207 et seq. ; v., 55-00; see also 
Dwellings. 

Arch Spring, New Mex., antiq., iv., 
045. 

Areitos, Isthmian dances, i., 774. 
Aretines, North Mex. tribe, i.. 572- 
91; location, i. , 613. 

Aribetzi, village, Sonora, i., 606. 
Arigames, North Mex. tribe, i., 572- 
91; location i., 610. 

Aripas (Aripe), Lower Cub tribe, i. f 
550-71; loc., L, 004; lang., iii., 687. 


Arispc (Arizpe), village, Sonora, i 
605-6. 

Arithmetic, i., 68, 192, 274-5 r>(>- 
564, 720, 769; ii., 497-500, 753.4’ 

Arizona, nations and tribes, i 400' 
405-0, 473-555, 591-003; myth’ iff 
75-83, 132-0, 170, 520-8; lau-’ Jjf 
593-603, 671-4, 680-6; untio ’ pf 
616-44. 1 

Ark, mvth., iii., 66, 76, 79, 103- v 
14, 86-7, 327-9. ’ ” 

Arkansas Kiver, i., 404, 591-2. 

Arks, i. , 143, see Auks. 

Armadillos, ii, 720. 

Armeria, Colima, antiq., iv., 572. 

Armor, i., 50, 90, 105, 100, 182, 230 
235, 432, 541, 578, 055, 723 ’ 7(;f 

11., 403-8, 488, 490, 742, 750.’ ' ’ 

Armories, ii., 415, 578. 

Arms, see. Weapons. 

A mot to, oil, i., 753. 

Arrian jinn haj. ( lajaca, antiq. , iv. , 374. 

Arrows. see Hows and Arrows. 

Arrow bakes, i. . 252, 264, 271-2, 311. 

Arroyo Pdanco, i., 457. 

Arsenals, see Armories. 

Art, Hyperboreans, i., 08; Colum- 
bians. i., 1 00- 1, 165-6, 172, 192-3, 
238-9, 274-5; New Mexicans, i.. 
500-7, 545-0, 504, 583-4; Mexicans, 

1., 24, 031; ii., 442. 473-552; iv., 
300-597; v., 258; Cent. Americans, 
i., 700-1, 720-8, 709; ii.. 748-82: 
iv., 15-305; Peruvians, iv., 701- 
800. 

Artcljnowskojes, tribe of Aleuts, i , 
87*94; location, i., 141. 

Artemisia, Cent. Cal. food, i., 37k 

Artez-K utshi, tribe of Tinnch, i., 

1 14-37; location, i., 147. 

Artsmilsh, i., 305, see Kanvcewcc. 

Ascension Kiver, i . , 002, 005. 

Ascetics, Naliuas, iii., 430-7, 441-2. 

Aseguang (Asequangi, tribe of Ibu 
dabs, i., 150-74; location, i., 292. 

Ashes, i., 120, 204,395-7. 419,535, 
500; ii., 277, 307, 348, 008-10, 015, 
017,021,717,722. 

Asbochemic, Cent. Cal. lang., hi., 
648. 

Asia, origin from, v., 30-55. 

Asientic-liabi Mountains, i., 597. 

Asiulitiil, South Cal. tribe, i., 402 
22; location, i., 459. 

Aspianaque, Cent. Cal. lang., m., 
653. 

Ass, Lower Cab, food, i.* 561. 

Association, element of progress, n., 
55-9. 
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Assuntas, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 363- 
401; location, i., 452. 

Asthma, i., -87, 667. 

Astronomy, i., 584; ii., 500-22; iii., 
371; iv., 406-7, 506-8; v., 450. 
Asursagna, South Cal. tribe, i., 402- 
ooj location, i., 460. 

Asuncion Sianori, village, Sinaloa, 

i., 614. 

A ta'l ay a Castle, Guatemala, ii., 78S. 
Atalcaolpo, iii., 420, see Atlcaliualco. 
Atanmlquali/tli, Nahua religious 
feast, ii-, 341; iii., 420. 

Afamataho, forest, Miclioacan, v., 
517. 

Atarpes, Cent. (ail. tribe, i., 363-401; 

location, i., 452. 

A tchaer, i., 142, sec Atkhns. 
Ateakari (Ateacari), name of Coras, 

1., 672; iii., 710. 

Atocpauecatl, v., 267, name of Hue- 
mac ii. 

A to rnozt 1 i ( A t ein u zt li ) , N alma month, 

11., 337, 350, 511; iii., 346. 
Atempaneeatl, Nahua title, ii., 13S. 
Ateuamitie, Totonae station, v., 203. 
A tenco (Afengo), village, Mexico, ii., 

560; station, Aztec migration, v., 

323. 

Atopetlac, station, Aztec migration, 
v., 323. 

Atepoeaxmlihua, Nahua dance, ii., 

324. 

Athabasca Lake, i., 144. 

Atliabascas, name for Chepewvans, 

1. , 114. 

Athletic Sports, i., 552, 567, 586-7; 

11., 286, 205-0, 713-14. See aU> 
Amusements. 

Atilan, department of Oajaea, i. , <>80. 
A tit, ( Juatenialan queen, iii., 75; v., 
chap. xi. 

Atitlan (Atitan, Atilal-huyu), town, 
Guatemala., i., 780; iii., 75; v., 
chap. xi. 

Atitlan Lake, i. , 780; iv., 121; v. 
chap. xi. 

Atkha Island, lang., iii., 570. 
Alkhag (Atehaer), tribe of Aleuts, i., 
87-04; location, i., 87, 141-2; laug., 

111., 578-9. 

Atl, Nahua day, ii., 511-12, 510-17. 
Atlacamani, name of Chakhihuit-li- 
cue, iii., 367. 

Atlacohuayan, city, Mexico, v., 402. 
Atlacuezona, water lily, iii., 360. 
Atlacuihuayan, station, Aztec migra- 
tion, v., 324. 

Atlacuizoayan Mountain, name of 
Tucubaya, iii., 405. 


Atlantis, origin theory, v., 123-0. 
Atlapolco, a city of Matlaltziuco, v., 
433. 

Atlcaliualco (Atlchualeo, Atalcaolpo, 
Atlaooalo, Atlcaoalo), Nahua 
immtii and festival, ii., 305, 500; 

111., 332, 410 20. 

At liaca, Vera Cruz, antiq., iv., 447. 
Atlicalaguiau i Atiicahujuiau, At lit- 
lalacayau, Atlithuujiuan, At lit la- 
laepan, Atilalaipiia), station, Az- 
tec migration, v.. 323-4. 
Atlihuetziau, a province of Mexico, 

1., 675. 

Atlivco, town, I'liebla, i., 671; an- 
tiej. , iv., 4(58-9; hist., v., 202, 426, 
443, 403, 400-504. 

Athnuvnucau, locality, Puebla, v. , 
400.' 

Atnahs (Atnaks), Inland tribe, i., 
254-91; location, i., 251, 310; spec, 
mention, i., 260; lang., iii., 580-01. 
Atnas (Ah-tenas, At.nacr), tribe of 
Tinneh, i., 114-137; location, i., 
116, 135, 140; spec, men., j\, 135. 
Atna River, name of Coppi »■ River, 

1., 38. 149. 

Atochpan (Atocpan), jiroviuec, Vera 
Cruz, i., 673-4; v., 420. 

At(de (Atoili), Nahua drink, i. , 605, 
706; ii., 355. 

Atonaltzin, name for Dzawindanda, 
v., 415. 

Atouan, station, Chiehiinee migra- 
tion, v., 204. 

Atouatiuh. Nahua age of water, 

11., 504; iii., 66. 

Atotonileo, station, Aztec migration, 
v., 208, 323 4. 

Atotoztli ( Atototzin), a Mexican 
princess, v., 316, 358, 372. 

Atoyae, a district of Guerrero, i., 
6 / 8 . 

At rate River, i., 706-7. 

AUajen, ( alifoniia mythic personage, 

111., 165. 

Atupeu, mountain, Miclioacan, w, 
510. 

Atzacualco, ]>art of Mexico city, ii. , 
563. 

Atzcapotzalco, station, Aztec migra- 
tion, v., 324. Sec also Azcapuzako. 
Atzih Winak Cawek, Cakchiqucl 
title, v., chap, xi. 

Auguries, ii., 255, 389-95, 427; in., 
438. 

Aujav, i., 450, see Ojai. 

Auks (Arks), tribe of Thlinkeets, i., 
06-114; location, L, 06, 143; lang., 
iii., 570. 
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Aulintacs, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 363- 
401; location, i., 454. 

Aulonc, shell used as money, i., 385., 
Ausion, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 
location, i. , 458. 

Authorities, list of, i., xvii-xlix. 
Autlan, Jalisco, antiq., iv., 572. 
Aiitoelithon, origin theory, v., 129-32. 
Auynpcmes, North Mew tribe, i., 
672-91; location, i., 613. 

Auzar, Californian mythic, personage, 

111., 105. 

Avatanak Island, i., 141. 

Avatanaks, tribe of Aleuts, i., 87- 
94; location, i. , 141. 

Avccatl, a Toltec chief, v., 243. 
Avenues, see Streets. 

Aviaries, \ almas, ii., 163*6. 

Avilix f Awilix), Quiche god, ii., 648; 

iii, 50. 477: v. , J81, chap. xi. 
Awanees, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 363- 
401 ; location, i., 456. 

Awignas, South Cal. tribe, i., 402- 
22; location, i., 460. 

Awls, i., 407-8; ii., 710; iv., 710-12, 
740. 

Axalo, village, Cuerrero. i., 677. 
Axauealli, bath houses, iii., 337. 
Axayacatl, flies, i., 625; ii., 356.; 
king of Mexico, v. , 417, 424-35, 
400, 503, chap. x. 

Axeahua. Nalma title, ii. , 187. 
Axoauhtzin, v., 200, see Aeauhtzin. 
Axes, i., 710; ii., 480, 557, 743; iii., 
71.; iv., 23, 59-60, 557, 611, 677, 
703. 

Axixpatli, Nalma medicine, ii., 500. 
Axoquentzin, AcoJlma prince, v., 
410. 

Axpitil, i., 458, see Paxpili. 

Axuas, tribe of Apaches, i., 473-526; 

spec, mention, i., 482, 500, 511. 
Ayaeaehtli, rattles, ii.. 2S9, 293. 
Ayaguas, North Mew tribe, i., 572- 
91; location, i., 612. 

A vail haab, Mava intercalary rears, 

11. , 762. 

Ay ail, Nalma mantle, ii., 366. 
Ajaubcilmatl ( Avauchigual), a Mex- 
ican (j uccn, v., 363. 

Ayhuttisabt, i. , 205, see Ehatoset. 
Ayotzineo, town. Mexico, ii., 568; v., 
495. 

Aytdlarts, tribe of Nootkas, i., 175- 
208; location, i., 205. 

Azacot, a Quichd chief, v., chap, xi, 
Azcapuzalco, citv, Mexico, i., 675; 

ii., 104-5, 219-20, 475; v.,311, 320. 
334, 345-58, 376-94. 


Azeatlxochitl, a Toltec princess v 
313. *■ 

Azcaxochitl (Azcaxoehic), station 
Aztec migration, v., 324; prince.^ 
of Malinaleo, v., 310; princes 
Mexico, v., 358; aTepanoc princess 
and queen of Tezcuco, v., 121. 

Aztacalco, town, Mexico, jj., 

Aztnpilpotlatl, mats, iii., 335. 

Aztatlitexcan, a Tailotlac chief v 
338. ’ " 

Aztaxelli, tassels, ii., 320. 

Aztecs, Nalma nation, ii., 90-029* 
loc. ii., 03-5; iii., 557-8; invlli., q ’ 
200-7, 245-6, 302-41, 388-97, OO-U 
616-19; iii., 55-70. 109-13, i pjc>3 
128-9, 181-231, 237-444 , 4<;0-7(q 

511-15, 532-9; lung., iii., 557-8,6301 
l, 660-72, 680-2, 713-14. 716, 71020, 
723-37; ant bp, iv., 504-23, 553-61- 
hist., v., 307-510. 

Aztetl, Nalma medicine stone, ii., 
600. 

Azllan, ancient home of Aztecs, i., 
676; ii., 125; v., 221, 305-6, 322-5.’ 

Aztoguiha Aquiyahuucall, a Tlascal- 
tec chief, v., 498. 

Azuza, village, South Cal., i., 460. 


n 

Baali, a Zupotec captain, v., chap, w 

Baaloo, a/apotec captain, v. , chap.v 

Baal -Poor, Phallic-worship, iii., 501. 

Babel, myth., iii., G7-S, 77; v., 17-18, 
21, 200, 209. 

Baheles, North Mex. tribe, i., 572-91; 
location, i. , 611. 

Babiaeora, village, Sonora, i . t *0. 

Babiamares, North Mex. tribe, i., 
572-91; location, i., 611. 

Babines, tribe of Tinneh, i., 114-37; 
location, i., 145. 

Babispe, village, Sonora, i., 606. 

Bahos, North Mex. tribe, i., 572-91; 
location, i., 610. 

Bahosarigames, North Mex. tribe, 

i., 572-91; location. i., 611. 

Baca, village, Sonora, i., 008. 

Bacalis, Maya gods, ii., 690, 000; m. 
402, 460; rulers of Mayapan, v., 
dial), xiii. 

Bacadeguadii, village, Sonora, 
006. 

Bacalar, locality in Yucatan, v., 
dial), xiii. - 

Bacaniyahua (Baipoa), village, - ( 
nora, i. , 606. . - 

Bacanora, village, Sonora, i., 0 
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Bucbimba, Chihuahua, antiq., iv., 
004. 

Bacerae, village, Sonora, i., GOO. 
Bacoatzi (Bacuaehi), village, Sonora, 

1. , 000. 

Iliiooww, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 363- 
401; location, i., 449. 

Bacum (Bacun), village, Sonora, i., 
008. 

Badges, of rank, sec Insignia. 
Badgers, Mava food, ii. , 7-0-1. 

Ba<ds i., 02,100; ii., 321, 710; iii., 
337, 331M1. 

Bagiopfis, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
;V20; loc., i., 508; Jang., iii., 085. 
Bagnanies, North Mex. tribe, i., 
572-0.1 ; location, i., Oil. 
Babaceclias, tribe of Apaches, i., 
473-520; location, i., 50!). 

Baidar (Bay dart?), Eskimo skin 
boat, i., 00. 

Baidarka, Eskimo small boat, i., 00. 
Baines Sound, Brit. Col., antiq., iv., 

741. 

BriSpoa, i., 000, see Bacaniyabua. 
ftrtjada Point, i., 2!7. 

Bapo, Guanajuato, anliq., iv., 577. 
Baker's Bay. i., 301. 

Bakhuiul, locality, Yucatan, v., chap, 
xiii. 

Bakliun Cliaam, Maya god, iii., 407 
Bala m, Maya sorcerer, ii., 05!); 
founder of Copan, v., chap. xi. Sec 
Ci. 

Balam Ik, a Cakehiqnel ruler, v., 
chap. xi. 

Babun-Agab (Balam- A cab, Balam 
Aeam), Quiche 2d created man, 

111., 47; v., 181; Quiche king, chap, 
xi. 

Bala.ni Colob; Maya nation, i., 087- 
711; ii., 030*803; hist., v.. c hit]), xi. 
Balam Conaehe, a Quiche prince, v., 
eliap. xi. 

Balam-Quitze, (Balam Niche) Quiche 
1st created man, iii., 47; v., 181; 
Quiche king, chap. xi. 

Balanicha, Maya nation, i., 087-711; 

11., 030-803; Iiist . , v., chap xi. 
Balbitz, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 131. 
Balche, South Alex, drink, i. , 005. 
Balconies, ii., 101, 555, 572. See 

also Terraces. 

Bald Hill Indians, i., 440, see Tcho- 
lolabs. * 

Bald Hills, i., 440. 

Bale Ranch, Cent. Cal., h, 451-2. 
Balize, iv., 139, sec Belize. 

-Balls, games with, i., 353, 393, 580- 
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v., 174 9, 


7; ii., 297-9; iv., 230’ 

184, 32!), 132, chap, xi’ 

liallalmllas, i„ 2%, ISdkraioks. 

Ballisia, Naluias, ii. , -| 1<). 

Iia| l" Ivi 1’imios (Out, Valiev People), 
< V‘ut. Cal. trill,-, i„ 101 ; local 
turn, i., 448. 

Bal hi shades, Yucatan, antiu iv 
220-7, 22!), 235 . 

Bal .Masque. Nahua feast, iii., qoQ. 

Balsams, i., 58!), 099-700; ii.. 599, 

Bama.js, Guatemala tribe, i., 080- 
711; location, i., 787. 

Bamboo, i., 583, 092 3, 737, 755; ii. 
380, 3S9, 398, -100, 410. 

Bamusehua, Sinaloa, god., iii., 180. 

Banamicbi, village*, Sonora, i., 000. 

Bunana, i., 024, 094, 097, 71!), 739 
708-9, 775. 

Banal tees, tribe of Shoshones, 

422- 42; local ion, i., 401 . 


i., 


Bandages, dress, i., 717, 752. 

Bunds, Towkas marriage, i., 732. 
Banks Island, i., 29 4. 

Bamiacks (Bannocks, Bomuiks) tribe 
of Shoshones, i., 422-442; location, 

1., 403; special mention, i., 440-1; 
lung., iii., 001. 

Banners, see Flags. 
Bnpanconipinamacas, North Mex. 

tribe*, i., 572-91; location, i., Oil. 
Baptism, Mexicans, i., 001-2, 004; 

11., 200, 270-8; iii., 309-70, 439; 
Mayas, ii., 009, 082-4. 

Baqalml, Cakehiqnel hand, prince, 
and family, v., chap. xi. 

Barahara, Ivoniaga dwelling, i., 74. 
Baranoll Island, i , 90, 143. 
Barbarism, see Savagism. 

Barhasco, used as poison, i„, 700. 
Barber-shops, Nahuas, ii.. 370. 
Burbot c, chin-ornament, ii., 370. 
Barclay Sound, i.. 295, 2!)7. 


Bark, 

11. VI 

K*rhor 

ans, i,, 75, 101-3, 

118, 

123 

130 

1; Columbians, i., 

J00- 

k r 

■o. 17 

2-3, 179-50, 182-0, 

188, 

191, 

201, 

.MI, 214-15, 218, 227, 

230- 

3, 23 

5 257 

200. 270, 272, 280; 

iii. , 

150; 

Californians, i., 308, 372, 

382, 

■100; 

New 

Mexicans, i., 481, 

500. 

502. 

517. - 

)32, 535, 503; Met- 

icans, i, 

050; 

ii.. 174, 599; Cent. 

Ann 

•rkans, i., 

09 J, 097, 099, 715- 

10, 

TIN 

i — , 

724, 720, 751, 754, 

700, 

700- 

ii.. 

727, 734, 752, 708. 


Barnacles, food, i., 214. 

Barricades, sec Fortifications. 
Bashemes, i. , 450, see Busbumucs. 
Basiroas,’ North Mex. tribe, i., 572* 
91; location, i., 007. 
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Baskets, Hyperboreans, i., 91, 103, 
107, 129; Columbians, i., 102-3, 
16*0, 172, 185, 190, 213, 215, 220, 
231, 230-7, 201-2, 270; Californi- 
ans, i., 339, 315, 37-1-5, 381-2, 400, 
429-30, 434; New Mexicans, i., 
500, 501, 539, 5 13, 503-4, 5 77; Mex- 
icans, i., 024, 031, 033; ii., 483, 
010, 019; Cent, Americans, i., 721, 
700. 

Baaopa. North Mow king., iii., 707. 

Bats, i., 393, 501, 702; ii., 743; iii., 
4S1. 

Batab, Maya title, ii., 030. 

Bateiiulakaioes, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 
303-401; location, i., 44S; king., 

111., 0 17. 

Bate nab, ancient Ouat. tribe, v., 
chap. xi. 

Baths, Hyperboreans, i., 83, 111; 
Columbians, i., 201, 205, 219, 

235, 284-0; Californians, i., 341, 
350, 395, 419; Now Mexicans, i., 
487, 521-2, 554, 509; Mexicans, i., 
020-7,039-40, 054, 007; ii., 171-2, 
208, 2S0, 310, 370, 389, 392, 574, 
587, 595-0, 021; iii., 337-8, 340, 
435; iv., 447, 525-0, 545; Ceiil. 
Americans,!., 090, 709, 722, 743,1 
700; ii., 041, 009, 0S1, 735, 789. 

Battles, see War. 

Bait Idem uleemuuch (Meatwbo), 

tribe of Shushwaps, i., 251-91; lo- 
cation, i., 312. 

Battlements, Nahua arcliitecture, ii., 
550, 57 S, 5S0. 

.Batucari, North Mex. lang., iii., 
707. 

Batueas, North Mex. tribe, i., 572- 
91; location, i., 000; special men- 
tion, i., 575-8; king. . iii., 099. 

Batuco. village, Sonora, i., 000-7. 

Batz, Tzendal day, ii., 707. 

Bat mi, Quiche prince, v. , chap. xi. 

Bat/ul, Chiapan month, ji., 700. 

Bauzarigames ( Bazanrigames), North 
Mex. tribe, i., 572-91; location, 

1., 012; spec, mention, i.,570, 585. 

Bayal, locality in Gnat., v., chap. \i. 

Bayameo, ancient homo of the Wa- 

naeaces, v., 511. 

Bay a mo River, i., 790. 

Bayantos (Bayanos), tribe of Isth- 
mians, i., 747-85; location, i., 790- 
7; king., iii., 794. 

Baydare, i., 00, see Baujar. 

Bayette River, i., 403. 

Bavgua, poisonous ]>lant, ii., 721. 

Bayrna ronms, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 
303-401; location, i., 448, 


Beacon Hill, British Columbia nr, 
till., iv., 740. 

Beads, Hyperboreans, i., 72-3 jog 
131, 133; Columbians, h, i7‘j, 
Californians, i., 333, 347, 308 gs? 
2, 390, 424-0; New Mex leans/' 
482-3, 545; Mexicans, i., 023, Opy 
Cent. Americans, i., 09!, 717’ 7-0! 

11., 084, 732, 750. ’ ' 

Beans, i., 234, 489, 538, 574, 577 

024, 094, 719, 758; ii. } 291 { 30()’ 
343, 347, 355, 71819. 

Bears, i, 50, 57, 78, 91* 1 70 |s~ 
8, 230, 25 S, 204, 337, 359, 405-0 
420, 438, 491, 490, 520; ii., 310’. 

111., SO, 91-3, 150, 540. 

Bear Creek, i., 447, 450-1, 402; iii 
048-9; iv., 707. 

Beards, i., 40 7, 117, 157, 179, 225 
0, 255-0, 332, 305-7, 402-3, Pj;; 
573, 019, 022, 040-8, 089, 714; ii.’ 
370,024,750-1,802. 

Bear Lake River, i., 144. 


Beaufort Bay, i., 52. 

Beaver, i., 80, 117, 123, 133, 239, 
244,204, 42 4, 430; iii,, 94 5, 130. 

Beaver hub, (Thick wood hid.,) 
tribe of Tinneli, i., 114-37; loca- 
tion, i., H I, 114; king., iii., 585. 

Beaver Mountains, i., 407, 408. 

Bocal, Yucatan, antiu., iv., 202. 

Becanchen, ^ uratan, antic;., iv., 255. 

Beds, i., 51, 259, 541, 030, 050-7,037 
8, 724; ii., 259, 572, 7^0-7. 

Bednhmareks, Cent. Cai. tribe, i, 
303-401 ; location, i., 451. 

Bees, i., 577, 059; ii., 099, 701, 722. 

Beeatee, Chopcwyan food, i., 118. 

Been, Tzendal day, ii., 707. 

Beheading, Nahua mode < f sacri 
tice, ii., 324, 327, 332, 357. 

Belbeliahs, i., 294, see Belli* cool, 'is. 

Belch, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 131. 

BeleheQat, Quiehdpriuce, v.,ohap.xi. 

Bole hob (lili, Quiche prince, v., 
chap. xi. 

Beleheb Queh, Quiche prince, v., 


008. 


chap. xi. 

Behdieb Tzi, Quiche prince, 
chap. xi. 

Belem, Pueblo village, h, 599. 

Bolen, village, Sonora, i., 00.), 
liclize (Ibilize), i., 79.'}; iii., 7,0 ; iv-, 
138 9. 

Belize River, antiq., iv., h>y , , 

BellaeoolastBcilalsOi* I" , 

las, Belbeliahs, Betlabel labs, be - 
lal)ollas, Bellabollahs, Balia hollas . 

tribe of Haiilahs, i., 156-174; !<»■*■ 
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tion, L, 155, 294-5; spec, mention, 
i , 158, 166, 169; Ian#., in., 607. 
Bells, i., 705, 765; ii., 290, 819, 324- 
5, 705-7, 787, 749-50, 787; iii., 238, 
824, 3o5; iv. , 556. 

Bellingham Bay, i., 208, 221, 299. 
Bolts, i., 380, 483, 559; ii., 896. 

Hen, Maya < lay, ii., 755-6, 760. 
Benem^, South Cal., Ian#., iii., 636. 
Boni-Xonos (CajoiR* '. <V Ne.vi- 

ohas, Nexiizas), S"r.!i M tribe, 

i., 645-70; location, i., 680; special 
mention, i., 668; lan#., iii., 754; 
hist., v., chap. x. 

Beni inck Arms (Bentick), i., 155, 
294-5. 

Borin# Bay, i. , 96, 142. 

Borin# Isle, i., 48. 

Borin# Straits, i., 28, 37*41, 63-1, 
139; v., 28. 

Berrios, i., 55, 76, 7-8, 90, 103, 123. 
lCSkft, 181, 187-8, 199, 201, 211, 
229' 234, 243. 264-7, 823, 339-10, 
345, 373-4, 4 06, 127, 480, 558. 
Betamas, Miclmacun people, v., 511. 
Betrothal, see Mairia#e ami Court- 
ship. 

Bet tin#, see Cam})] in#. 

Be! n uikcs. Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 363- 
401; location, i., 1 17. 

Betumki Valley, i., 4l7. 

B#uanas, North Mew. tribe, i., 572- 
91; location, i., 611. 
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Monuments in Central America, 
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292-3. 
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tom. i., ii., 439. 

Miihlenpfordt, Mejico, iv., 391. 
Yeviia, Hist. Ant. Mej.. ii., 410. 
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Zavala, in Antiq. Mex,, i\\, 144-5. 
Zurita, Rapport, in Tcrnaux-Com- 
pans, Voy., serieii., tom. i., ii. , 

438-9. 

Bibliography, (General, 

List of works quoted, i., xvii-xlix. 
Native Records, ii., 523-33; v., 
110-2, 102-3. 

Spanish historians, ii., 158-00; v., 
112 - 0 . 

Works on Antiquities, iv. , 2-4; on 
Uxrnalantiq., i\., 150-1; on ( 'hi - 
a pus ami Palenque antiq., iv. , 
280-94; on Oajaca antiq. , iv., 3/7- 
8; on Milla antiq., iv., 390-1; on 
Xoehicalco antiq., iv. , 483; on 
Arizona antiq., iv., 021-5. 

Bicam (Bican), village, Sonora, i., 
008. 

Bill well’s Bar, <5ik. antiq., iv., 707. 
Big Bar, locality, North Cal, i., 41.5. 
Big < -hainisc. iocalitv, North Oil., 

1., 418 

Bill Williams Fork, i., 175, 597; iv., 
040-1. 

Bill Williams Mts., i.. 598. 

Birch Indians, i., 147, see Gens de 
Boolean. 

Birds i., 39, 50, 73, 79, 89-91, 

102, 17n-l, 183, 200, 211, 213, 215, 
229, 373, 575-0, 522, 501, 571-5, 
025; ii., 103-0, 315, 352, 372, 750; 

111. , 132-1, *20 >, 230, 301-2, 400. 
Biruqneta, Htiunian lang., iii., 791. 
liisbiie, decomposed plantains, i., 

721, 720. 

Bitter-root, Inland tribes’ food, i., ! 
205. 

Bitter Knot MB., i. f 252, 317. 

Bitter Boot Valley, i., 313, 317. 
Bitumen, i. , 408; ii., 751, 709. 

Bixa, vegetable dve, i., 753; ii., 
371, 72 i. 73 1 

Bjeljkow.^kojcs, trihe of Aleuts, i., 
87-94; location, i., HI. 

Black (’anon, i., 597. 

Black Mesa, i., 595, see Mogollon 


Blewflelds Lagoon, i., 793-4. 

Blcwficlds River, i., 793. 

Bliss Collection, Mex. Kcp., uutiq 
iv., 5(54. 

Blood, as food, i., 55, 492; ii., ;;.-j i . 
sacrifices, i., 0G5, 723, 740* n 
310, 707-8, 719. ' ’’ 

Blood-letting, see Phlebotomy. 

Blow-pipe, i., 027, 700-2; i'i., q 1 1 
474. 401, 720. 

Ill ill) her, i., 51-5, 57,90. 

Blue Mts., i., 251, 319, 401. 

Blue Bock, i. , 418. 

Boats, Hyperboreans, h, 59-01 79 
89, 1.00-7, 130; < olumbians, i., i(5t;- 
8; 172, 188-02, 205-0, 21 0-1 7* 

237, 247-9, 271-2, 288; 
nians, i.,^ 338, 315-7, 382-5, 408- 
9, 135; jNew Mexicans, i., 505. 
544, n03-4, 583; Mexicans, i., om 
058; ii., 380, 397-9, 111, 501; iii.’ 
342; ( cut. Americans, i,, 099 
724-0, 711, 707-8, 783; ii., 739; iv’ 
231. 

Boholes, North Mex. trihe, h, 572 
91; loeation, i., 012. 

Boealinas Island, i., 004. 

Boealos, North Mex. tribe, i., 572- 

91 ; location, i, . 01 1. 

Boca de (Quadra, j., 173. 

Boca del Toro, i. , 784, 791-0. 

Bocay Bi\er f antiq., iv., 27-8. 

Bocldieafs. Cent. (-ah tribe, i., 303- 
401; location, i., 451. 

liochiea, Muysca culture- hero, iii., 
209; v. , 21." 

Bocoatzi Grande Mts. ,i., 0u5. 

Boeoras, North Mex. trilx , i., 572* 
91; location, i., 011. 

Bodega Bav, i., 30o, 308, 370 398. 
449, 452." 

Body-burning, see Crematio i. 

Body-painting, see Painting. 

Boliem Culleh, Neeshenam evil 
spirit, iii., 545. 

Boisais River, see Boise River. 

Bois d an*, Apa< he bows ol, i., 491. 


Mts. 

Black Mts., i. 597. 

Black Bivor, i. , 793-4; iii., 782. 
Bladders, i., 84-5, 10 1, 180, 214-15. 
Blancos, North Mex. tribe, i., 572- 
91; location, i. y 611; tribe of Isth- 
mians. i. , 747-85; location i., 794- 
5; lang. iii., 793. 

Blankets, i., 100, 159, 105-0, 182-3. 
192, 1 91, 211, 215-10, 229, 239, 2t7, 
408, 434, 502-3. 505, 544-5, 582. 
021, 030. 


Boise City, i., 403. 

Boise River ( Boisais), i., 403. 

Bokal, Yu<*atan, antiq., iv., --il: 


hist.., v., chap. xiii. t t 
Bolanos, ( cut. (Oil. trihe, i., 303-101; 


location, i., 303. 

Bolafios, .lalisco, antiq., iv. , a/7. 
Bolhon, i., 453, see Vo] von. 

Bolun Zurab, Maya god, ii., 70- 
Bololcliiin, sepulchre, Chiapas, an 
tin., iv., 353. 

Bohmidien, Yucatan, antiq., n • 


Blanket Creek, Cal., antiq., iv., 700. 


248-9. 
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lJolson dc Mapinu, i., 692, 594, 610; 

111., 714; iv., 597-9. 
lkmacks, i., 463, see Bannacks. 
Bonaparte Hivcr, iii., 013. 

Bones, Hyperboreans, 48, 58,72-3 
7<) 88, 90-1, 97, 104, 119; Cohmi 
biaus, i., 104, 1«2, 185-0, 188-9, 191 
201, 211, 214-15, 235-6, 270; Califor 
niiins, i., 341,508-9, 377-8, 387, 403 
4.97-8, 421-6, 431; Now Mexicans 

1., 482, 532, 559 563, 579; Me\i 
cans, i., 629, 631, 055, 667; i i 
372, 408, 599-000; iii., 59; Cent 
Americans, i., 717, 752, 701,705 
ji., 023, 681, 713, 732, 742; Mis 
sissippi Valley, anliq., iv., 7S2 

Hooks, Naluias, ii., 500, 521, 598 
Mayas, ii., 090-7, 708-70, 773, 800 
Boomerang, New Mexicans, i., 541 
501-2. 

Hoots, see Shoes. 

Booty, war, i., 581-2, 701,; ii., 740. 
Borrados, North Mrx. tril)e., i., 572- 
91; location, i., 613. 

Hosipie de Coutador, cypress grove, 
Mexico, autiq., iv., 527. 

Botany, i., 38-9, 323-4, 010-17, 085-6; 

11., 88-90. 

Hot ll< s. i., 163, 215, 630. 

Bournoville, Mississippi Valley, an- 
ti ip, iv. , 750-9. 

Hows and Arrows, Hyperboreans, i., 
59, 79, 90, 101-5, 1 19; < olumbiaiis, 

1., 101, 188, 214-15, 235, 208; Cali- 
fornians, i., 311-3. 377-8, 407, 431- 
3; New Mexicans, i., 493-5, 541, 
502, 578-9; Mexicans, i., 027. 655; 

11., 335, 351, 408-9, 618, 020-1; iii., 

289, 294, 302,371-2, 101; v., 325; 
Dent. Americans, i., 690, 722- 3, 
700-1,779; ii., 079, 720, 712-3. 

Howls, i., 271, 630, 765; ii., 707. 
Boxes, i., 113, 101-5, 171-2, 190, 200- 
I. 205, 340, 382, 420, 537, 765; ii., 
482, 621; iii., 303; iv. , 495. 
Bracelets, i., 482, 559, 574, 691; ii., 

290, 372, 376-7, 635, 732, 750; iii., 
238, 324, 

Brains, used for i mining, i., 271, 345. 
Branding, i., 70 1-5, 771. 

Brass, ornaments of, i.. 122, 2U, 258. 
Braziers, i., 697; ii., 567, 584, 690, 
^90, 098, 787; iii., 336. 

Brazos River, i., 592. 

Bread, i:, 339, 373-4; ii., 175, 354-5, 
see also Tortillas. 

Breast-plates, i., 105, 766; ii., 406, 

Breast-works, see Fort ideations. 
Breech -cloth, i., 238-9, 330, 369, 480, 


481, 531-2, 618, 689-90, 751- ii 
364. ’ ’ ’ 

Bribery, of Naluia judges, ii., 11.5-6. 

Bricks, i., 535-6,; ii.‘ 5:,7-S ; iv., 473’ 
4v9, 5U0, ;>u3, 521; s( i e also Adobes. 

| Brides, see Marriage. 

I Bridges, i., 531, 693, 7 IS; ii., 3S7, 
4 1 1, 562-3, 576; iv., 343, 373 479 
1 528-6, 690. 

i Bridles, i., 270, 438, 501, 726. 

I Bristol Bay, i., 76, 79, 139. 

| Brita, Nicaragua, nntiq., iv., 60. 
j British Columbia, physical geogra- 
| pby of, j., 152-3, 156; inhabited 
hv Columbians, i.. 151-321; invtb., 

i., 170-1, 2' t2-3, 283-4; iii., 93 - 8 , 
149-57,519-22; lang., iii., 601-34; 
anliq., iv.. 736-4 1. 

Brilisli Museum Collection, Mex. 
Republic, aid i<j., iv., 562. 

Brnu/c, Alex. Republic, .mtiq., iv., 
520, 557. 

Broom, 1 Vnteoil symbol, iii., 354. 

Brucepori, town, Washington, i. , 


Bruno. \ 

ilia- 

c. South ( 

*al., i.. 

460. 

Brush ( : 

Cfk 

( hi 1. , an 

t in. , iv. 

, 766. 

Brush wo 

oil, ' 

dw cl lings 

of, i. 

. 118, 

371-2, 

185, 

535. 



Buhatzo, 

a 

Xiit.ii” il 

princess, v. , 


| chap. xi. 

Bubus, Cent. Cal. tribe, i. . 363-101; 
1 location, i., 450. 


i Buccan, Mosquito meat rack, i.,721. 
j Buckeve Hill, California, nntiq., iv., 
j 703, ‘706. 

: Buckeye Ravine, California, autiq., 
i i\., 707. 

| Budds Inlet, i., 301. 

I Buchanan Holloa, California, an- 
j ti(|., iv., 707. 

i Buddhism, traces in Amer., v., 40-2. 
Buena. Vista, village, (And. Cal tor- 
i' ia, i., 455. 

Bultalo, i., 258, 260, 263, 26 I -5, 
430,432,481,491-2. 

Bn Halos, tribe of Sahapfhs, i., 2o3- 
91; location, '1)7. 

Bugabila, Isthmus autiq, iv., 18. 
Buildings see Dwellings and Tem- 
pies. 

Bulbon, i., 153, sec Volvon. 

Bull < ‘reek, i., 447. 

Bullion, Mava gold, ii., 750. 

! Bundles, mvstie. v., 525-6, chap. XL 
i Buoys, Eskimo whale fishing, i., 56. 
i Burial, Hype*. I.'oreans, i., 09, 80, 93, 

! 113. 119, 125-7, 132-5; iii., 148-9; 

i Columbians, *•, 172-3, ’205-1), 220, 

! 247-9 288-9; iv., 737-9; Califor- 
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nians, i., 356-60, 396-7, 420-1, 439- 
40; Now Mexicans, i., 522-4, 551- 
5, 569-70, 589-90; Mexicans,],, 640- 
1, 667-8; ii., 269, 392, 603-23; iii., 
364-7, 401, 512-13; v., 57, 317; Cent. 
Americans, i., 709, 741-5, 780-4; 

11., 653, 798-402; iii., 490. _ 
Buncos, tribe of Isthmians, i., 717- 

85; location, i., 718; special meii- 
t Lon, i., 784; long., iii., 793. 

Burke (’anal, i., 156. 

Burning, captives, i., 498; ii., 329- 
39; iii.. 3s6-8; see also Cremation. 
Biirrita, Tamaulipas, aritiq., iv., 597. 
Burros Ml, i., 595. 

Buslmmnes (Pushuues, Pujuui, Ba- 
shones, Bnshniie.sk 1 'rut. < ah trihe, 

1. , 363-401; lot*. , i., 450; lang., iii., 
649. 

Bute Canal, i., 13 4 . 

Bute Prairie, Washington, antiq., 
iv. , 73.). 

Butler Hill, Mississippi Valley, an- 
1 i«l . , iv. . 75k 

Butte County, Cal., antiq., iy., 707. 
Buzzard, California, myth., i!i., 168. 


0 


Oaacac (Cacat, Cancac), L, 458, name 
of Point < 'onrepcimi. 

Caiigua-. i., 319. see Cay use. 

Cahan, .Maya day, ii., 756, 760. 

Cahecares, trihe of Isthmians, i.,747- 
85; location, i., 794. 

Cahellcra Valley, i., 595. 

Cabesas (Cabezas), North \fex. trihe, 
i., 572-91; location, i., 612; special 
mention, i. , 576, 5S5. 

Oabesou Valley, i., 457. 

Oabinal, (Guatemala tribe, i. , 687- 
711 ; location, i., 789. 

Cablaliuh-Tihax, a Cakehiquel 
ruler, w, chap. xi. 

4 - a hr Blanco, Costa llica, antiq., iv., 
2 k 

Cabogh, ii., 767. see Cahogli. 

Cahorca, village, Sono»vi, i., 606. 

Oabni, Isthmian title, i., 770. 

Cabrakan. (Quiche culture-hern, v., 
172-4, 18 4; ancient city, (Guate- 
mala, chap, xi. 

Oabucgn ns, South Cal. tribe, i., 402- 
22; location. i., 460. 

Cacaguat, cu ao, and name of Nica- 
ragua god, ii,, 713, 718, 724; iii., j 

.,492. . . .. j 

Cacalomiili, Nahua war-lands, ii., j 
227. | 


Caealotl, gifts of maize, ii., 332. 
Cacama, a Chichimec prince arc) 
king of Tezcueo, v., 474-7. 
Caeamaea, hud of Chaleo, v., 
Cacamateciilitii, a Teo-Chichimee 
chief, v., 490. 

Cacao (Coco, Cocoa), Mexicans, i., 
625; ii., 347, 381-2, 600 ; i V H |' 
Americans, i., 694-5, 700, 721 7 ->»; 
739, 759, 768; ii.. 692-3. 707’?jV 
19, 723-4, 736-7, 719, 795. 

Cacaria, village, Durango, i., 61k 
Cacaris, North Mex. trihe, i., 572. 

91; location, i., 6.1k 
(acastes, North Mex. trihe, i., 572. 

91; location, i., 61 k 
Carat, i., 458. sec Caacao. 
Caeaxtlan, Tlascnla, ant iq., iv., 477 . 
Caraxtli, Naliua haskoks, ih, 380 
392, 616. 

Cachcnahs (Caclianegtacs, Ciming. 
j tues), Cent. Cal. trihe, i., lo7; 

I location, i., 419, 152-3. 
i Cache ( 'reek, i. , 362. 

(’achi, town, Vueataii, ii.. 657. 
Cachiripa, Durango god, iii., 179, 
Cachoposlales, North Mc\. tribe, i. , 
572-91; location, i., 6 { 1 . 

Cacique, name tor chief, i., 531-5. 
Carl Ian V alley, i., 672. 

Caetli (Caeles), Mexican sandals, i. , 
620; ii., 3(J9, 

Caenbraxcchoin, Quiche king, v., 
chap. xi. 

CaczoRzin, v., 516, see Caltzonlzin. 
(bidet 1 liver, i., 207. 

Cadima^, North Mex. tribe, i., 575- 
9.1; location, i.. 613. 

(biedii, Guatemala tribe, i. . 6s7 7!]; 
location, i . , 78s. 

Cacchicolchi, dual. lan r ., iii., < oO. 
(’ages, ii., 163,386, 657. 

Cagnaguets. Power < 'ahfnnra tribe. 

1., 55)6-70; locution, i., 693, 
Caha-Paiuma, Quiche 1st woman. 

111., 48. 

(‘ahhalia, a Guatemala temple, v, 
chap. xi. 

(•ahi lmo\, a (Juiclm ruler, v., clmp. 

xi. . .„ 0 

(bihitas, North Mex. tribe, i. f ->d- 
!H; location, i., r.72; 
tion, i., 573-4; lan^'., iii-, *’ 0 i, 

<; 7 K, 70C JO. .. 

Caliooh (Cabogli), Tzondal day, ll " 
757. .. 

Cal 1 ok i a. Mississippi Valley, mm- 
iv., 7i!ii-7. . 

Caltrops (Kaliruks), North Cal 
i„ 327-01; loc., i., 327, 
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mention, i., 325, 332, 33C, 341, 348, 
350-1, 352-3; mvtli., iii., 00, 1 15- 
17, 137-0, 161, 524; Jang., iii., 641, 
652; origin, w, 10. 

Cali to Pomos, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 
302-401; location, i., 362, 448. 

Calmillos (Caliuillas, Carvillas, Cu- 
wio.s, ( Joahiiillas, Cohuillas, Cowib 
lcrs», K.dr.i ■ vaVk South Cal. tribe, 

i., !'«2 2J; !• •> ion, i., 402, 457; 
Jang., iii-, 65 J, 660, 677-70, 714, 
717,727. 

Cahuimetos, North Mcx. tribe, i., 
572-01; Joe... i., 600; lung., iii., 707. 

Caibil Unlam, a Maine prince, v., 
chap. xi. 

Caiclii, Guatemala lang., iii., 700. 

Caiguas, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; location, i., 502. 

Caigiiards, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; location, i., 502. 

Cailloux, i., 310, see < 'ay use. 

Caimanes, tribe of Isthmians, i. , 717- 
85; location, i., 707. 

Cajon, village, South Cal., i., 458. 

Qijoncs (Cajonos), i., 608, OsO, set; 
Ueiii-Xonos. 

Oajpilili, Sou tli Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 
location, i., 450. 

Cajitenehcs, tribe of Apaches, i., 
473-520; special mention, i., 488; 
lang., iii., 085-0. 

Cakam, Quiche-Cakchique] month, 

ii. . 700. 

Oakrhi, Guatemala tribe, i., 687-711; 
location, i. , 788. 

Gakchiquels (Kuchiqmdsh Guate- 
iua!a tribe, i.. CS7-711; ii., 03(1-81).!; 
location, i., 78S-0; ii., 121; special 
mention, ii., 121. 632, 037-8, 610 1. 

727, 732, 743, 746, 752. 762, 706-7, 
700; mvtli., iii., 483-1; lang., iii., 
7(10-2, 70S, 772-3; antiq., iv., 123, 
131; hist., v. , chap, xi., xii. 

Cakhay, mountain and fort, Guate- 
mala, v., chap. xi. 

Cakixaha, Q, niche 4th woman, iii., 
48. 

Oaklacan, A ban -Quiche prince, v. , 
chap. xi. 

Cakulgi, locality, Guatemala, v., 
cl iap. xi. 

Cakyug, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 131, 
ancient eitv, v.. chap. xi. 

Cal a. basil, i.', 480, 505. 516, 577-8, 
626, 652‘, 097, 701, 705, 71 0, 726, 

728, 738, 760; ii., 713; iii., 241. 

Galuhuassa ((.Villa -Wassa, KiiJaliu- 

ayjl ), South (.'al. tribe, i., 402-22; 
location, i., 459. 


Cal aj Oman as, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 
363-401; location, \. s 363, 451.* 

Calamti ila, Honduras, antiq., iv., 
71-2. 

(. -alapooyas (( alapooins, Calapoo- 
ahs, 1 'alnhpoewahs, Callappohyc- 
aass, ( 'allawpoliyeaas, Callipuoy'a.s, 
Catldapoin eas, Kalajmyas, Kala- 
nooyahs, Kalapnoiahs. Kclusr.uyas, 
Vule Puyas), tribe of Ch’moijts! 

1., 222-50; location, i., 223, 301, 
309-10; special mention, i., 224, 

^ 226, 218 9; lang., iii., 6-9-30. 

Calapooya Mts. , i., 30.8; iii., (‘37. 

Calastlmeles (( 'aiastlmrtes.), tiiho of 
Sound Indians, i., 210-22; location, 

1.. 303, 

Calaveras County, California, antiq., 
iv., 703-4. 

Calaveras (.-reck, California, antiq., 
iv., 703. 

Calaveritas, Cal., antiq., iv., 701. 

Calayouiane, Cent. California iaug., 

111., 650. 

( ’alc.ilmaleo, Vera Cruz, *ntiq., iv., 
•118. 

Calehe, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 121. 

Caicliitliuehu(.‘, Nicaragua god, iii., 
491. 

Caldera, Isthmus, antiq., iv., 1(5. 

( ’aledunia Hay, i., 797. 

Calel Alms, a Tulan king, v., chap, 
xi. 

Calendar Hyperboreans, i.. 68, 135; 
Columbians, i. , 192-3, 271-5; Cali- 
fornians, i., 418; New Mexicans, 

1., 507, 56 4, 581; Mexicans, ii., 
502-22; iii., 251-2, 267, 274; v. ,62- 
3, 190, 192, 210; Cent. Americans, 

i., 727, 769; ii., 755-67. 

Calendar-stone, Alex., ii., 518-21; 
iv. , 505-9, 521. 

California, early occupation of, i. , 
29; nations and tribes, i., 322-170; 
mvtb.. iii., 158-109. 522-6; lung., iii., 
565-7, 635-79; antiq.. iv., 688-713; 
Nahua migration, v., 221-2. 

California Gulf, i., 601-2; lang., iii., 
067, 701-5; boumlary, Mex. em- 
pire, v. , 473, station, Quiche mi- 
gration-, chap, xi- 

Californians, one of the seven groups 
into which the natives ol the 1 a- 
eifie States arc divided, located, in 
( ’alilornia, ( Iregon, Idaho, Nevada, 
and Utah, between latitudes 43° 
and 32 ‘ 30‘, subdivided into four 
fain i lit s, the Northern Californi- 
ans, Central Californians, South- 
ern Californians and Shoshones. 
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Manners and customs of each de- 
scribed separately, i., 822-470; lo- 
cation, divisions, and tribal bound- 
aries, i., 322-6, 442-70; myth., iii., ' 
158-60. 522-6; v., 14, 10; lang., iii., 
565 7, 635*70. 

Californians, Central, one of tin* four 
families into which the Califor- 
nians are divided. Manners ami 
customs of all its nations and 
tribes described together, i., 
361-401; physique, i . , 864-7 ; dress, 
k, 367-71; dwellings, i., 871-3; 
food, i.. 873-7; weapons and war, 

i., 377-SI; implements and maiiu- 
, fact u res, i., 3SI-2; boats and prop- 
erty, i., 882-5; government and 
slavery, i., 8S5-8; women and mar- 
riage, i., 388-02; amusements, i., 
802 -1; medicine, i., 804-5; burial, 

1., 306-7; character, i., 807-401; 
location, i.. 361-3, 147-57; mvtii., 
i ;; 307, -100; iii., 85-00, 522-6; lang., 

111., 644-55. 

Californians, Northern, one of the 
tour families into which the Cali- 
fornians are divided. Manners and 
.customs of all its nations and 
tribes described together, i., 326- 
61; physique, i., 327-0; dress, i., 
320-34; dwellings, i., 834-6; food, 

1., 336-40; personal habits, i., 340-1; 
weapons and war, » . , 341-4; imple- 
ments and manufactures, i., 315; 
boats, i., 815-6; property, i., 347; 
government and slaves, i., 847-0; 
marriage and women, i., 340-51; 
amusements, i., 331-4; medicim*. 

i., 351-6; iii., 160; burial, i., 850- 
60; character, i ,860-1; iocation, i,. 
326-7, 142-7; myth., iii., 160-1, J75- 
7, 528-4, 638; lang. , iii., 637-43. 

Californians, Southern, one of the 
four families into which the Cali- 
fornians are divided. Manners and 
customs of all i r nations and tribes 
described together, i., 402-22; phy- 
sique, i., 402-5’; dress, i., 403-4; 
dwellings, i., 404-5; food, i., 405-7; 
personal habits, i., 407; weapons 
and war, i., 407; implements and 
manufactures, i., 407-8; boats, i., 
408-0; property and government, 

i., 400-10; marriage, i., 410-12; 
women and children, i., 412-15; 
amusements, i., 415-17; medicine, 

i., 418-10; burial, i., 410-21; char- 
acter, i., 422; location, i., 402, 
457-60; mvth., iii., 83-6, 122, 131, 
525; lang., iii., 656-9, 674-9. 


Calimaya, a city of Matlaltzinco, v 
433. 

Calispcllurns (Caliapula). i., 3j;>, „„ 
Pend d’Oieilles. 

Caliuenga, village, South C a | ; 

460. ’’ 

Calkimi, a province of Vueatan, v. 
chap, x iii. 

Culkobins, tribe of Tinneh, i., ljp 
37; location, i. , 146. 

Calla Wassa, i., 450, see Calulm assn. 
Callemax (Callemeux, Cal li mix), i," 
307, see Killamooks. 

Calli, Nahua ealemlar sign, ii„, 505 
51 1-12, 516-17 ; iii., 09. 

Calmccac, Nahua seminary, ii *>01 
244. 

Calondras Uaucho, Vera Cruz, an- 
ti q., iv., 463. 

Calpan. locality, Puebla, v., 400. 
Calpixcoutli, Nahua title, v., 350. 
Calpixques, Nahua revenue olUcers. 

11., 236, 424. 

Cnlpullec, head of city council, Na- 
huas, ii., 227. 

Caljmlli, ward of a cit v. Nahnas, ii.. 
224. 

Calquivauht/iii. Cnlhua king, \ .. 
831,3(8. 

( 'ah/outzin, Taraseo king's tillc, v., 
5J6. 

CalutLC, mayordomo, Mayas, ii.. 637. 
Calvert Island, i., 204. 

Calz, Columbia plant, i., 265. 
Camachal, tjuiche chief, v.,ehap. vi. 
Camae-liva, a Hindu goddess. 

47. 

Cainajal, village, South Cal., i., 15 s . 
C amulet Pomos (I. sals), Coni Cal. 

tribe, i., 361-401; loc., i., Ms. 
('amalotz, QuicluS mytlnc animal, 

111., 47. 

Camass (Camas, Camash, Cammass, 

‘ K<nnas. K a mass. Kamash, (Jua- 
mash;, an edible root, i., 214, 2 <m. 
840. 

('amass Prairie, i., 265. 318. 
Camavtli, Nahua go.l. ii. , 803, 312- 
15; iii., 105. 250. 205, 403; v... 240, 
258, 262, 484, 488, 108-501. . 

Camavoas, isthmian sodomites, *’■ ? 
774 - 

Camazotz, Quiche god, v., Dm 
Camden Hay, i., 46. 49-50. 

Carney, Quiehc-t akchiquel nay, u " 

Camleyka. Komaga dress, i. ; , <4. 

< ’am da, town, Sinaloa, i., 603. 
Campeche., ii., 657; antiq., iv., - 
Campims, lang., iii- > *61. 
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Campo Santo, XJxraal, antiq., iv., 
172. 

(’an, (Juiehd-Oakcliiquel day, ii. , 707. 

Canadian River, i., 591. 

Canainas (Canaynes), North Mex. 
tribe, i., 571-01; location, i., 013. 

Canal Hacab, Maya god, iii. , 400. 

Canal <le la Reimi (Ruida, Reido), i., 
204. 

Canal do Principe, i., 204. 

Canals, i., 539; ii., 340, 503, 507-S, 
743-4; iv. , 032, 035, 070, 000, 420-1 ; 
,sec also Aqueducts, Excavations, 
Irrigation. 

Canamlum, Chiapancc god, iii., 458. 

Canauruanos, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 
301-401; location, i., 452. 

Cancan, i., 458, sec Caarac. 

Caricluihel (Canehalteleb), a Guate- 
mala tribe, v., ebaj). xi. 

Canchebiz (Oanebevez). i., 787, see. 
Ganehebi. 

Candle-lish, i., 102, 104, 100, 212, 
214-10. 

Candles, i., 102, 104, 100, 097-8, 705. 

Candlesticks, iii., 202, 201; iv., 370, 
414, 423. 

Cane, i , 510, 027, 050, 002-3, 717-18, 
722; ii., 335, 372, 573, 713, 785; iii., 
120; see also Reeds. 

Canek, Itza king’s title, ii., 035; v., 
chap. xiii. 

Canimairo, name of Russian River, 

1., 440. 

Cannibalism, Hyperboreans, i., 100, 
120-1; Columbians, i., 170-1, 180, 
202-3, 210; iii., 150, 152; Califor- 
nians, i., 375, 380-1, 428, 433-4; 

111., 540-7; New Mexicans, i., 521, 
500, 570, 581; Mexicans, i., 025, 
053; ii., 170, 305, 308-0, 311, 357-8, 
301-7, 431, 020; iii., 413. 413-4, | 
447; Cent. Americans, i., 000.721, 
750; ii., 089, 709-10, 725; iii., 472, 
488. 

Canoe River, i., 310. 

Canoes, see floats. 

Canon Pintado, Utah, antiq. , iv., 
734. 

Canopy, ii., 572, 035, 041, 780. 

Canos, North Mex. tribe, i., 571-01; 

i location, i., Oi l. 

Cantils, Lower Cal. tribe, i., 550-71; 

, iii ; . 087. 

lantren, village, Nicaragua, i., 792. 

Lamias, North Mex. tribe, i., 571-91; 

( location, j., 01 1. 

^T (7 Quichk-Cakcliiquel day, ii., 
Caoutchouc, see India-rubber. 


( apacureo, locality, Michoaean, v., 
518. 

Capanay, village (\ni. Cal., i., 455. 
Caparmsa, Mex., antiq., iv., 545. 
C'ape Avinoir, i., 140. 


Cape 

Ratlin lht. 

i., 45. 



t aj>o Hlanco, v. 

, 00. 



1 ape 

( ant in, v. 

. 00. 



Cape 

201 

Cutoehe, 

Yucatan, 

antiq., 

, iv., 

: ’ape 

Disaj)jM>int meat, i. 

, 304. 


ape 

b latterv, 

i. . 208, 

210-11, 

221 

227 

, 302; iii., 

015. 



ape 

( Jracias a 

Dios, i., 

. 714, 7 

93-4. 

■ape 

Honduras, 

, Jang., iii., 782. 


.'ape 

Krusenste 

rn, i,, 52 



.’ape 

Lisburn, i 

138. 



'ape 

Lookout, i 

i., 227, 307. 


dpe 

Mendocino, i., 448. 



ape 

Mudge, i.. 

, 297-8. 



ape 

Ncwcnhain, i.. 70, 

140. 


.'ape 

Northumberland, i 

173. 


’ape. 

Orford, i., 

210, 22 

5, 238, 

249. 

'ape 

Prince of 

Wales, i. 

, 03. 


'ape 

Rodney, i. 

, 111. 



ape 

Romanzoll 

i., 70, 

1.4. 


ape 

St •lames, 

i. , 290. 



lapo 

San Lucas 

, i., 557, 

004. 



< -ape Scott, i., 1 7<». 290. 

Cape Spencer, i.. 142. 

Cape. Town, i., 793. 

Cupilla <le la Piodra, near Leon, Nic- 
aragua, antiq., iv., 32, 01. 

Capote Ltcs, tribe of Shoshones, i., 
422-12; location, i., 470. 

Caprups, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 301- 
401; location, i., 452. 

Caps, sec. Hats. 

Captives, treatment of; Hyperbo- 
reans, i., SO, 108-9; Columbians, i., 
104, 18*9, 195, 209; Californians, i., 
311, 381, 407, 433; New Mexicans, 

i., 498, 500, 5 13, 581; Mexicans, 

1., 029, 050; ii., 217-18, 300-8, 329- 
30, 102, 419, 420, 428 32, 453-4, 
020; iii., 380-8, 394; v., 312-3, 414; 
('tent. Americans, i., 723, 704-5; 

11., 050, 704, 707, 740-7. 

Capuchin, Nalma dress, ii., 309. 
Capulapa, \ era Cruz, antiq., iv., 

445. * 

( 'araca, Mosquito drink, i., 739 
Caracul, at ( liiclicn, Yucatan, antiq., 
iv., 231-5. 

Cara Gigaulcsca, at Izamal, Yuca- 
tan, antiq., iv., 240-8. 
Caramariguanes, North Mex. trihe, 
i. t 571-91; location, i., 013. 
Caramiguais, Nortb Mex. tribe, L ^ 
571-91; location, i., 013. 
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Carascans, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 3G1- 
401; location, i., 452. 

Carataska Lagoon, i., 703. 

Curates, Isthmian lepers, i., 778. 

Caravans, ii., 380, 387-8, 301, 737-8. 

Caivhnh, locality, Guatemala, v., 
chap, xi. 

Carol a, Isthmian province, i., 705. 

Cari hays, North M ex. tribe, i., 571 -01; 
location, i., 013. 

Cariboo, i., 122-3. 

Caribs, tribe of Mosquitos, i,. 711-47; 
lac., i . , 713, 703; special mention, 
i., 714, 718, 722, 728, 731, 735-0, 
741, 7 15 0; lung., iii., 782; tribe 
of Lsthmians, i., 747-85; special 
mention, i., 750, 70 1, 771- 

Oarlotsapos, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 301- 
401; location, i. , 440. 

Carruelote Creek, Tarnaulipas, an- 
tiq., iv., 501. 

Cannelo Valley, i. , 454. 

Carpenter's harm, South Cal., i. ; 400. 

Carquin, i., 453. see Karquines. 

Carriers, i., 5S7, 000, 708; ii., 3S0, 
730; see also Tamillics. 

Carri/al. Guai«*mala, antiq.. iv., 118. 

Carii/as (Garzas), North Alex, tribe, 
i., 571-01; location, i., 572. 613; 
special mention, i., 573, 575, 5S8. 

Carries, Haidahs cultivate, i., 102. 

Carr’s Inlet, i., 301. 

Carson City, L, 400. 

Carson Lake, i., 407. 

Carson Ri\er, i., 400. 

Carson Valley, i., 404. 

Cartakas, i., 458, see Surillos. 

Carthaginians, American origin tra- 
ces, i., 18; v., 77. 

Caruanas, i., 45S, see Sierras. 

Carvilkrs, i., 457, see Cahuillos. 

Carving, see Sculpture. 

Casa Cerrada, atZavi, Yucatan, an- 
tiq. , iv., 213. 

Casa del Adivino, at Uxmal, Yuca- 
tan, antiq., iv., 102-7. 

Casa del Unano, name of Casa del 
Adivino, iv. , 102. 

Casa del Gobernador, at Uxmal, Yu- 
catan, antiq., iv., 154-05. 

Casa deJuslicia, atKabah, Yucatan, 
antirp, iv., 207-8. 

Casa de Monjas, at Uxmal, Yucatan, 
antiq., iv. , 173-80. 

Casa de Montezuma, iv., 021, name 
of Casa (1 ramie, Arizona. 

Casa de Rilomas, at Uxmal, Yuca- 
tan, antiq., iv., 171-2. 

Casa de Tortugas, at llxmal, Yuca- 
tan, antiq., iv,, I65-G. 


Casa de la Vieja. at Uxmal, Yuca- 
tan, antiq., iv., 172. 

Casa Grande, at Zayi, Yucatan, aj,_ 
tiq. , iv., 212-13; Arizona, antiq 
iv., 021-32. ^ 

C asas Gramles, Guatemala, antiq. t 
iv., 131; Chihuahua, antiq., iv 
001-14. 

Casas de Piedra, name applied ( 0 
Palenqne, iv., 200. 

Oa^alic, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22- 
location, i., 458. 

Casasano, Mexican, antiq., iv, , .p) ( y 

Cascade Canal, i., 173-4, 204. 

Cascade Indians, i., 320, see Doy- 
Rivers. 

Cascade Mts, i., 151-2, 20S, 222 
227, 250, 308, 310, 321-3, 411. 

(."ascade Range, sec Cascade Mis. 

Cascade River, i., 320. 

Cascades, locality, Oregon, i, 2°3 
230,218.304. 

Caseili, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 
location, L, 450. 

Case's Inlet, i., 301. 

Casino (Knshini), Eskimo town house, 
i.. 00, 75, 82-3. 

Cassava, Mosquito food, i., 710, 721, 
730. 

Castaneda Collection, Mex. Rep., an- 
tiq., iG. 500. 

Castel Pomos, Cent.. Cal. tribe, !., 
301-101; location, i., 302, 418. 

Castes, Hyperborean divisions, i., 
100, 132. 

Castillo de Montezuma, near Tux te- 
ller, Oajaca, antiq., iv., 421. 

Castles, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 220-30, 
255-7. 

Cataclysm, see Deluge. 

Cataicanas, North Mex. trine, i, 
571-01; location, i., 0!3. 

Oatanamopaqucs, North Mex. tribe, 
i. ,571-01; location, i., 013. , 

Cataract River, i., 310. 

Cataracts, Nahua cure for, ii., 500. 

Catarrh, see (Adds. 

Catauhtlix, v r ., 200, see Cocauhth. 

Caterpillars, i., 501. 702. 

Calhlacklas, p. 300. see CathlMbla*. 

Catlilaeumups (Cathlakaniaps, < atb- 
Jacomatups), tribe of ('hinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i.. 300, 308-0. 

Catblabaws, tribe of Chinooks, r- 
222-50; location, i., 308. , 

Catblfikaheckits (< luthlakaliikitM 
tribe of Chinooks. i. ? 222-50; loca- 
tion, i., 300, 317. , 

Cathlamcts (Catlilaniahs, Utlijamn- , 
Catlilamux, Katlamat), tribe of 
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Chinooks, i., 222-5)0; location, i., 
223, 304, 307; special mention, i., 
239; lung., iii., 626. 

Cathlattameriamens (Cathlanamini- 
mins, Katlaminimims), tribe of 
Chinooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 
306, 308-9. 

CathlanaquiahH, tribe of Chinooks, 
i., 222-50; location, i., 306, 308. 

Cathlapuolles (Cathlapoutlcs, Caitle- 
pu ties, Katlaport.Jes, Ivathlaport- 
[os, Quatlilapotles), tribe of Chi- 
nooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 304, 
305, 308-9; lang., iii., 626. 

Cathlapouyoas, i., 309, see Calapoo- 
yas. 

Oathlascos (Cathlnsroiis), tribe of 
Chinooks, i., 222-50; Joc.,i., 305. 

Catharsis, tribe of Sahaptins, j., 
253-91 ; location, i., 320. 

Oathlat bias ( ( 'a tb la 1 1 1 lalas, Catli lack- 
las), tribe of Chinooks, i., 222-50; 
location, i., 305, 309. 

Calhlevaciicyachs, tribe of ( 'binooks, 

1., 222-50; special mention, i., 223. 

Cats, i., 258, 501. 

Catsanims (Cutsahnims), tribe of 
Shush waps, i., 251-91; loc., i., 312. 

("attic, i., 257, 273,505, 54 1, 575,583, 
5. >9, 725. 

Cattloputlcs, i. , 301, see Catlila- 
pooiles. 

CaLujanes (Catuxanesl, North Mex. 
tribe, i., 571-91 ; location, i., 61 1-12. 

Can ae, Mava calendar sign, ii., 703, 
756. 760- ! ; iii., 122, 

Causeways, ii., 414, 561-2, 565, 790; 

111., 292-3; i\\, 352, 500,527,573, 
5,80-90: v., 422. 

Cautery, i ., 419, 709, 716-17. 

Cavatepeeli (( uiwatepceh), Quiche 
ruler, v., chap. xi. 

Caves, i., 486, 523, 556, 560, 575, 
590, 621, 640, 651-2; ii., 211, 622; 

111., 81-2; iv., 117, 120, 133, 36,8, 
372-3, 435, 575, 5 77, 587-9, 597- 
601, 694-6. 

Caviare, llaiduh food, i., 163. 

Cavil, name of ('bin, ii., 677. 

Caviseras, North Mex. tribe, i., 571- 
91; location, i., 61 1. 

Cavizimah (Oawizimah), Quiche 
prince, v. , chap. xi. 

Cawek (Cavek), Quiche royal title, 

11., 613-4; v., chap. xi. 

Cawinal (Cavinal), Guatemala, an- 
tiq., iy., 131; hist., v., chap. xi. 

Cawios, i., 457, see Cahuillos. 

Cawitclians, i., 296, see Cowitchins. 


Cawnccs, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 

^ 401 ; location, i„, r>6. 

Caxapa, V'era. ( 'ruz, autiq., iv., 426 
Cayaia, ii., 716-1 see Paxil. 

( ay bat z, a Cakchiquel ruler, v., 
chap. xi. 

Cayeguas. South Cal. tribe, i., 402* 
22; location, i.. 459. 

Cayeyus, Lower Cal. tribe, i., 556- 
71; king., iii., 687. 

( "ny-iJunalipu, a Cakchiquel prince, 
v, , chap. xi. 

Caymus, < ent. Cal. tribe, i. f 361 401 ; 

location, i., 363, 151; lang., iii., 650. 
(.‘ay nob, a Cakchiquel ruler, v., 
chap. xi. 

(‘avo I la tones, Yuc., autiq., iv., 261. 
Cayotes, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 
location, i., 458. 

(‘avuquets, i., 207, 295, see Kvu- 
qimis. 

("ay use (Caiiguas, t ’aillou Cayoose, 
Kyoose, Kayoiise, Kaynse, Kyoot.s, 
Sk\usc, Wyeilats), inland tribe, 

i., 250-91; location and name, i., 
351, 273, 316, 319; special mention, 

1., 254-6, 25S, 260, 265, 267-3, 271-4, 
276, 290; myth., iii., 95, 156; lang., 

111., 625-6. 

Cazcanes, North Mex. tribe, i., 571- 
91; location, i., 672: lang., iii., 719. 
(‘azonzin (Cazontzin), i., 516, see 
(‘altzontziu. 

Cazopos, (Vnt. Cal. tribe, i., 361-401; 
location, i., 452. 

Ceacatl Quetzalcoatl (Quetzalcoatl 
Chalchiuiti, Topiltzin), a Toltee 
prince, v., 254-63, 434. 

Cealeoquin, city, Honduras, iii., 485; 
v., chap. xi. 

Cecatzin, a Toltcc priuce, v., 211, 

213. 

( Vcoatlutlimelaoatl, Naluia divining 
sign, ii., 389. 

Cedar, Columbians, i., 156, 160-1, 
164-6; 181. 183-5, 191, 199, 212, 

214, 216, 231, 235, 237, 260; Cal- 
ifornians, i., 341, 431; Mexicans, 

11., 145, 55 7; Central Americans, 

1., 699, 725. 

Cedar bank, Mississippi Valley, an- 
tiq., iv , 762. 

( ‘edar City, Ctab, sin tin., iv.. 71a 
Cell, (Qeh, Quell, Quej), Maya month, 

Cebatciies, South Mex. tribe, i., 644- 
70; lang., iii., 761. ^ ... 

Celibacy, Nahuas, ii., 2ol; til., 4o.5; 

Mayas, ii., 672. 

Cellars, i., 334-5, 775-6. 
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Cel tales, iii., 701, see Tzendalcs. 57, 194-8,255-01, 270-8, 350, 389-97- 

Celts, American origin theory, v., iii., 297-300, 315, 370-G ; ( \'.nt VaJ 
1KJ-22. Americans, i., 097, 729-33, / jo.j 

Cement, ii., 570-2, 581; iv., passim. 744-5, 782-3; ii., 008-70, 082 4. ’ 

Ce Miquiztli, Nahuagod, ii., 310; iii., Cereus giganteus, botanical name of 
402. the Pitahaya, i. , 539. 

Cempoala (Zempoala), city, Vera Ceris (Ceres, Seris), North Mex 
Cruz, i., 075; ii., 113, 570; iv., tribe, i., 571-91; location, i.. r/jij' 

430-7; v., 203; station, Chichimec 004-5; special mention, i., 573 . 4 * 

migration, v., 294. 570-9, 581, 583-5, 5S7, 589-90; lump' 

Cempoal Taxueh, Guatemala prince, iii., 704-5. 

v., chap. \i. Cerquin, city, Honduras, iii., 485. 

Cempoaltopec, mountain, Oajaca, Cerralvo Island, i., 004. 

v., 529. Cerrito de Montezuma, near Tepa- 

Cenial, name for east Yucatan, v,, titlan, Jalisco, antiq., i\., 5'M. 

chap. xiii. . Oerrode la t .iudad, fortification, Que- 

Ceuicilla. a medicinal herb, i., 588. re taro, antiq., i\. , 550. 

Cenizos, North Me\. tribe, i., 571-91. Cerro ilo Coscoinafo, near Zanatcpcc, 
Censers, Naliuas, ii., 101; iii., 335-0, Oajaca, antiq., iv., 374. 

317. Cerro de los Ediiicios, iv., 580, see 

Census of Chiehimecs. v. 292. Qucmuda. 

Centectlapixq no, Nahua official, ii., Cerro Gordo, i., 014. 

437. ^ . Cerro de las Juntas (Qiiiotcpeo), Oa- 

Centeotl (Ceuteutl, Giuteotl, Tzin- jaca, auiiq , iv., 418-20, 
ieotl, Tzinteutb. Nainia goddess. Cerro del Maiz, i., 013. 
ii., 214, 320*7, 331-2; iii., 349-07. Cerro de la Malinche, Mexico, an- 
Centizonac, locality, Out.. America, tiq., iv., .548, 
v.. 349. Cerro de las Navajas, Mexico, an* 

Centla, V. Cruz, antiq., iv., 439-43. tiq., iv., 541-5. 

Centli, dried corn, ii., 347. * Cerro Prieto, i., 004, 073; iv., 549. 

Central Americans, one of the .seven Cerro de San Gregorio, Guanajuato, 
groups into which the natives of antiq. , iv., 577. 
the Pacific States are divided, io- Cerro del Tesoro, Mexico, antiq., 
cated in Guatemala, Salvador, Nic- iv., 548. 

aragua, the Mosquito ('oast. Mon- Cerro de las Trineheras, Sonora, an- 
duras, Costa Pica, and the Isth- ti({., iv., 003. 
mils of Darien, or Panama; subdi- Cerro del Venado, (la jaca, antiq., 
vided inlo three families, the iv., 373-4. 

Guatemalans, Mosquitos, and Isth- j Cesina, dried moat, i., 095. 
minus. Manners and customs of Ccteepatl. king of Colmaixilah taain. 
each described separately, i., 084- v., 401-2. 

797; civilized nations, ii., 030-803; Cexeninuth, i., 295, see Evnimufli. 
location arid tribal houndaries, i. , Chah, Quiche month, ii., 700. 

084-S, 780-97; myth., i.. 707-8, 740; Chabin (Chahin), Tzcndal day, ii.. 
ii., 003; iii., 42-55, 74-5, 401-507. 707. 

542-4; Jang., iii., 571-3, 759-95; (iliac (Chaae), Maya god, ii., Ooi, 
antiq., ii., 110-18; iv., 15-139; hist., 090-3; iii., 407, 473. 
v., 157-SS, 223-34, chap, xi., xii., Ohaeala, Jalisco, anfup, iv., m2, 
xiii. Chaeal Pacab, Maya god, iii., 4(»<>. 

Central Californians, see Californians, j Chacchob, Yucatan, antiq., iv. y 214, 
Central. | 2(W. , . 

Central Mexicans, see Mexicans. Oliacha, iii., 153, see kishtsaman. 

Central. Chaehaguares, North Mox. tnhe, 1 ., 

Cerbafc Mts, i., 597. 571-91; location, i.. Oil. , 

Ceremonies, Hyperboreans, i., 83-4, (’hack, Yucatan, antiq-, ? v., -J 
110-11, 113; Columbians, i., 109- , 270. . ,, ,, 

70, 187, 189, 219, 232, 245, 20$, Chaclan, Out. Cal. tribe, 1 ., ‘' ,l ' 
284; Californians, i., 411 15; New j 401; location, i., 453. 

Mexicans, i., 522-4, 542-3, 553-4; j Ohacnoui tan, name for V ucatam - 
Mexicans, i., 036-7, 661-3; ii., 144- j 228, chap. xiii. 
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Chaco River, New Mexico, antiq., 
Jv., 6524)1. 

Chacuaco, Vera Cruz, autiq., iv., 
463. 

CJjac Nib Chac, ruler of Chiclien 
Itza, v., chap. xiii. 

Ohadukutl, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
208; location, i., 295. 

( 'haguntes, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 361- 
401; location, i., 452. 

Chahalha., Quiche household gods, 

111., 481. 

Chahalte, Maya incense, ii., 702. 
Chuheowahs, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 809. 

Chal iiiumes (< Mini manes), NorthMcx. 

tribe, i., 571-91; location, i., 612. 
Chaleas, Nahua nation, i., 617-41; 

11., 133-629; location and name, i., 
675; ii., 125-6; hist., v., 307-10, 
880-422, 508-5. 

( halcatzin, a Toltec prince, v., 211, 
218, 220, 243. 

Chnlchiuhapan, ancient name for 
'l'laseala, v., 241, 258, 481. 
Chnldduhcua, a Mexican noble, v., 
820. 

Chalclduhcuocan, Vera < Yuz, antiq., 
i v. , 48 1. 

Cindchiuite (Chalchihuit/tli), a pre- 
cious stone, ii., 259, 850, 872, 606, 
707; iii., 250, 271, 368, 385, 390; 
v., 2 54, 257. 

( ’liahhihiiit licue (Chalrhihuirlieuc- 
yblma, Cli.i'i !-.* il- • ■ . Nahua 
goddess, 2?.'». 516,; 867-76. 

Chalehiuhmatz, ;i Toltec. chief, v., 
, ‘248. 

Clialchiuhnonetzin, a Mexican prin- 
cess, v., 449. 

( 'haichiuhtepehua, Nahua sacrilicer, 

ii. , 480. 

Chalchiuhtlanelzin, lord of Coyu- 
huacan, v., 849. 

Chalehiuh Tlatnuac (Chalchiuhtla- 
tonac, Chalchiuhtlanelzin, Clial- 
ehiuhtlahuextzm, Tlalehiuhtlanel • 
zin), Tolt.ce kiiuq v., 245-7, 266, 
311,826. 

Chnkhiuh Tlatonae TT. (Chalchiuh- 
toua), Cul him kino, v., *257. 330-1. 
Chalehuapa, town. Salvador, i., 787. 
t halehnni, i., 293, see Ohatcheenie. 
t halcitan, district of Guatemala, i., 
1 789. « 

Chaleo, province and town, Mexico, 
v., 310, 324, 380, 101. 
halco Lake, Mexico, antiq., iv., 
497-8; hist., v., 309. 


Cludmocaciuatl (Cliahr.cracicmtl), 

s Nalma goddess, iii., 896, 416. 
Chalones, Cent. Cai. irihe, i., 801- 
401; ian^. , iii., 658. 

Chalosa>, South (4)1. tribe, i., 402- 
22; location, i, , 459. 

Chalqueiios Cent. Mex. tribe, i., 
617-44; lanu;. , iii., 725. 

Chalulas, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 
50; location, i., .‘JOS. 

Chalum ii, (V»it. Cal. tribe, i., 361- 
401; location, i., 441, 

Chamalcan iCbimalacan). Cakehi- 
quel <_rod, iii., 488-1; v., chap. xi. 
Chame, trib** of Istlmiians, i., 747- 
85; location, i., 795; Ian#., iii., 
791. 

Chamilah, locality, Guatemala, v., 
chan, xi. 

( Miaiuuiii M ts. , i., 786. 

Chaniolh), city, Chiapas, i., 6SI. 
Champotoii ( Cotonchan ), city, Vnue 
tan, v., 226, chap. xiii. 

Chan, Yotau’s ancestor, iii., 151; v., 
69. 

Clmnabal, Guatemala laup. , iii., 

760 , 762 . 

Ghanan (Gliaimu), 'I'zcudal day, ii., 

767. 

( 'Inmate M ts, i., 594. 

Cliancafcs, North Mcx. tribe, i.,571- 
91; location, i.. 611. 

Chimed ayua, mediciiial herb, i., 
419. 

Chanech. Cent. Gal. tribe, i., 861* 
401 ; location, i., 454. 

( haiqpienes, tribe of Isthmians, i., 
717-85; location, i., 718. 
Chaniiitacs, i.. 453, see Gnchenahs. 
Ghauts, see Solids. 

Chantunyab. Maya, dance, ii., <*‘97. 
Chanwappans, tribe of Sahnptins, i., 
253-91 ; location, i., 320-1. 

Chapels, ii. , 555, 588, 738; iii. ,J239. 
Chapin^*, Mc\.. antiq., iv.,527. 
Chaplets, i.. 170; iii.. 150. 

Chapopote .Mt, i., ('13. 

( 'hapopotli, a kind of pitch, ii., 822-3: 

iii. , 861. 

Chapuetacs, ('em. (ail. tribe, i., 361- 
401; location, k, 152. 

Hiapuleo, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 
J 15. . . 

Chapulislayma, Honduras, antiq., iv., 

71. 

( "liapultepee (< 4iapo1tepec), town m 
V.ewco, ii., 166-7; id. 298; antiq., 

iv. , 502; I list., v., 295-7, 321*4, 330- 
1, 340. 


Voi,.V. 42. 
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OhapuHepecmthipileo (Vctzinco , 
city, Mexico, iii., 248. 

Chapuluca, Honduras, nntiq., iv.. 71. 
Charae, \ illume, Sonora, i.. 60S. 
Character, il vpcrboreans, i., 68, S6-7, 
98-4, ll.'MF 120, 122, 133, 135-7; 
Columbians, i., 173-4, 206-8, 220-2, 
249-80, 2S9-9I; Californians, »•, 

860-1, 307-101. 422, 440-2; New 
Mexicans, i., 5214), 555-6, 570-1, 
500-1; Mexicans, i., 24, (Mi-4. 668- 
70; ii., 470,6264); Central Ameri- 
cans, i., 700-11, 745-7. 784 5; ii., 
803; iv., 126-7, 131. 142. 

Characu. Taraseo king, v., 516. 
Charcoal, i., 210. 404,' 585, 631, 722. 

7 52 ; i i . , 1 74. 4 S3, 65 1 , 710. 
Cluueck<}uin, North Cali forma spirit- 
land, iii., 177. 

Chareva, North California god, i., 
352-3; iii., 00. 161; v. 10. 

Charities, ii., 6 28. 687; iii, 431. 
Charms, Hyperboreans, iii., Ill, 
144-5; Columbians, i., 171, 281; 

111., 130; Californians, i., 4IS; \<>w 
Mexicaiis, i., 522, 5 SS; Mexicans, 

1.. 681; ii., 145, 260, 800, 817, 310, 
32S. .884. .850, 477, 602; iii, 364; 
<V::; Americans,]., 734; ii.. 607. 

Cliar .( I li aise, N aliuas, ii., 430-1, 
5S5-4. 

Charon, Xalma myth., ii.,6()5. 

Chart, Maps. 

Cha*a\ see Hunting. 

Chaslii, trihe of Chinooks, i., 222-50; 
location, i, , 80S. 


Chavin do Ffuanta, Peru, an tin u- 
801. ' 

Chawteuli lbikowas, (Vat. ( Ml i fora i- 
trine, i., 361-401; location, i .pj-* 

Chayen. Com. Cal. tribe, i., Mf>l -t(tl • 
location, i., 453. 

Cluiy her, A lit god, iii., 521. 

Chaykisaht, trihe of Nootkus, i 
174-208; location, i., 205, 

Clmyopines, North 51 ex. trihe, i 
571-01; location, i. , (ill. 

Che, tjuiche month, ii., 766. 

Clieate Piver, i., 804. 

Cheat tees (Chcahtoes, ( 'hetkosMIiig 
cos), North California trihe, i. 
326-61; location, i., 443. 

Choral 1, Tollee chief, v., 248, 

Chccaylis, i., 301, see Chehalls. 

Chedoehogs, Cent. (ail. tribe, i.,8f>l 
401; location, i., 440. 

Cheek-bones, Hyperboreans, i., 4h\ 
116; Columbians, i,, 157-8, 177-8, 
210, 225-6; Californians, i., 828, 
364 ; New Mexicans, i , 5:10.573; 
Mexicans, i.. 610; Central Ameri- 
cans, i., 6SS, 714. 

Cheek-ornaments, F, 717, 753. 

Clieon, ii., 75.S; see ('hen. 

Chccnalos, trihe of Son mi Indium, 

i., 208-22; location, i., 20!). 

Cheese, South Mexico commerce, 

i., 65!). 

f'hcgoc, a saml insect, i., 742, 778. 

ChchaJis (( hcehaylas. CIicchnIjs, 

( liihailis, ( hickeeles, Chekd;-, 
Tsihaiiish, Tcheiiichs), tribe <»f 


C-hastav, i., 333, see Khastas. 

Chastity. Hyperboreans, i., 65, SI, 
123, 132; Columbians, i., 168-0, 
196-8, 21S, 242, 278; Californians, 

i., 351, 4.37; New Mexicans, i., 514- 
15, 549, 565, 585; Mexicans, i., 661- 
2; ii., 143, 251, 469-70; iii,, 435-6; 
Central Americans, i., 703; ii., 
651, 659, 675. 

Ohatullniic, Nahun medicine, ii., 599. 

Cliatcheenie (Chatc.heenoc, Chalclni- 
ni), tril>e of linidahs, i., 155-74; 
location, i., 293. 

Chatham Sound, i., 96, 142, 155, 171. 

Chutimn, South Mc\. trihe, i., 644- 
70; location, i., 681; special men- 
tion, i., 646; Jang., iii., 752. 

Chain! teres (Chualpays, Kettle Falls, 
CJuiarlpi, Sehrooyelpi, Kehwoyel- 
jii, Shuyelpi, Wheelpoj, Inland 
Columbian tribes, i., 250-91; loea- 
tion, i., 314-15; special mention, 
L, 262, 280. 


Sound Indians, i. , 208-22; locatini:, 
i., 209, 801, 3n3; special nicit »*»n, 
i., 214; lang., iii., 61S-19, 62t>. 
CJiehalis Fiver, i., 209, 308. 

Chok or Katun (bath on Katun), 
Maya division of cvi h , i'.» 7 f, 2. 
(.'bekas.schecs, tribe of Salisli, !■. 

252-91 ; local ion, i,, 5b>. 

Click i I is, i., 308, see ChchaJk 
, Chelan Fake, i . 3d 6. 
jchdes. branch of the Mayas, m, lit, 
I 126, 633; v., chap. xiii. 

| Chellv Canon, i., 596; New Mcxim, 
I an tup, iv., 651-2. 
i Chemakane Mission, F, 315. 

' Chemeguaba, South California Jang, 
Cliemegue, South. California Lon. 
CJiemcgue Cajuala, South Calihana 
Clloi'u’giic 'fjebita, South California 


laug., iii., 677. 
Chcmehucvis (Cheimhuevis, 


Che- 
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mchncvis, Chemelmewas, Chimeli- 
whuebes, Chiinehucvais, Chim- 
chinvcs), tribe of Shoshonea, i., 
422-42; location, i., 400; lang., iii., 
ooo, 077 9. 

Chen (Cheen), Maya month, ii., 090, 
757-8. 

Chepcwyans ' \ iS i i'm'« tribe of 
Tinneh, i., IJ4-KW; location and 
name, i., 114- l(i, 144; special men- 
tion, i., 1 10-21 , Ido- O'; myth., iii., 
518-19; v., 14; origin, v., 22. 

Chfpo, Isthmian province, i., 790. 
Chcpobar, Isthmian province, i., 
79(t 

Chcpo River, j\, 700-7. 

( 'lierokee, lang., iii., 738. 

Cherokee Flat, Cal., antiq., iv., 707- | 
Cherries, drinks made, from, i., 7o7; I 

11., 724. I 

Chethl, Thlinkeet god, iii., 103, 140. 
(Jbetkos, i., 443, see Cheat tees. 
Chetlessenluns, North California 

tribe, i., 320-01; location, i., 4-42. 
Chettro Kettle, New Mexico, antiq., 

1. , 537. 

Clietiilul, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 211; 

hist., v., chap. xiii. 

Chci* riches (Cihariehes), tribe of 
Shoshones, i., 422-42; location, i., 
404. 

Chian, seed, ii, 317. 487, 000. 
Cliiaiitla, town, Guatemala. i., 78”. 
Chinpaneos, Maya nation, i., 045- 
70; ii., 030-803; location, i., 081; 

11., 120*1, 120; special mention, i., 
048-0, 054, 058 , 000; ii., 044-5, 720, 
730, 702, 700-7; myth., iii.. 45S; 
lung., iii., 750-03; hist., v., 158-00, 
221, 227-30, 440, 473, chap, x., xi., 
xii. 


riiidiuc Clioli, Mava god, ii., 701 
oqq " < ‘ lloi> ’ antiq., iv., 

Cliiclmn It/a, Yn.atnu. nnii.i , ii 
>y - -71-5, t!.S5; hist’ 

( v * chap, a iii. 

Chiehigalpa, town, N icjiravna, i 702 
Chichihuatzin, lord of tulancinim 
v. , 340. 

Chirliilop, South California tribe, i.. 

402 22; location i., 150. 
Cbiciiiiticale, name of Casa Cnmde, 
Arizona, antiq., iv., 021-2. 
Chicliinieoas Yaiiiieoos, v., 51 i; see 
W anacaces. 

A-hicliiniecatlalli. a district- of Mcx- 
ico, v., 208. 

Cbichimecal 1, Chicliimec king, iii., 
2 10*50; V., 210-20. 

Cluchnnocat lalpa\ atzin, high-priest 
of i diolula, \ . , 3-10. 

Cbicbimceat 1 Tecuhtli, Chicliimec 
imperial ( it v., 310. 

Cliicliimecs, Naliaa nation, i., 017-41; 

11., 133-020; location am 1 name, i. f 
017-1 8, 070, 073; ii., 101-5, 120; 
special mention, i., 022, 024, 028-0, 
032-3, 043; ii., 107-73, 225, 201-2, 
34 1, 301-5, 411, 000, 000, 012-13; 
until., iii., 100, 403; lang., iii., 
724-5; hist., v., 218-20, 237-50, 289- 
400. 5n7, 510, 510, chap. x. 

Chichimce Culhuas, Nal.ua nation, 

1., 017-44; ii., 133-020; hist., w, 
242. 218. 

Chichimcc-Toltecs, Nalma nation, 
his!., v., 4S4-7. 

Chicliimec Wanacaces, see Wana- 

ciircs. 

Chiehitzin, lord of Tepeaca, v., 340. 
t'hichtli, musical instrument, ii.,390. 


Chiapas, Nations and tribes, i., 045- 
70; 073, 081-3; ii., 120-1, 120, 030- 
803; ‘"‘myth., iii., 458; lang., iii., 
750-03;" antiq., ii., 110; iv., 288- 
305; hist,, v., 158-00, 221. 227-30, 
440, 473, chap, x., xi., xii. 

Cliiauhtla, Nahua title, ii., 441. 

Chiawar, ancient city, Guatemala, 
^ v., chap. xi. 

Ohiawat, Rima devil, iii., 527. 

Fhibirias, Maya Holy Virgin, iii., 
402, 

Chic (Chine), Tzeiulal day, ii., 707. 

i hicacotra, Isthmian lang., iii., 704. 

C ucchan, Maya dav, ii./ 755-0, 700. 

Cliielia, drink* i., 030, 700, 775; ii., 

, 7 24 . 

Chiehac, suburb of Chiquix, v., 
chap. xi. 


j (‘hie Kahnii, Maya feast, ii., 700. 

Chiekecles, i. .303; see Chehalis. 

ChieiJczats (Chick IczahM, tribe of 
Nootkas. i., 174-208; location, i., 
200-7. 

Chicoapalmicazmiiujiii, Nahua mili- 
tarv cloak, ii. , 402. 

Chicdlmohuimicllan ( Chieulmaiih- 
mictlan), a division of Mietlun, iii., 
401, 534. 

Chiconiccnatl (Chicomcicouatl), Na- 
hua goddess, iii., 3<*2,421. 

Chicomoztoc, ancient home of Aztecs, 
iii., 58, 07 ; antiq., iv,, 5S0 ; hist., 
v,, 188, 101, 107, 203. 210-23, 228, 
30*7, 322 0, 422 4. 487. 

Chi«-onnhiiaiiati(C';-”i-.a , "rn’nn\Na. 

hua river of dead, n , c-*.*; -*38. 

Chiconquauhtli, Otomi lord, v., 317. 
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Chiconquiavitl, Naim a god, iii., 410. 
Ohicou Tonatiuh, Tolt.ee. king, v., 
242, 249. 

Chieoratas (Chieoratos), North Mex. 
tribe, i., 571-91; location, i., 009 ; 
special mention, i., 01 X 579; king.. 

111., 707. 

Chicoziagat, Nicaragua god, iii., 191. 
Chicane, Isthmian god, iii., 499. 
Chicuras, North Mex. tribe, i., 571- 
91; location, i., 009. 

Chieutao. Cent. California tribe, i., 
:>0 1-401 ; location, i., *154. 

Chiefs, see Government. 

Chigmit (Tsrhigmit) Mts. i.. 149. 
Ohigohom, Cakchiquel city, v., chap, 
xi. 

( •higunciui (Chiguangua, Tziguanga), 
name for Zwanga, v., 510. 

Chiguau, Central California trihe, i., 
301-401; location, i,, 453. 

Chihailis, i., 303; see Chehalis, 
Chihuahua, Nations and tribe." , i., 
473-525, 571-93, 004; myth., iii., 
178; lang., iii., 593-4, 5S3, 007. 710, 
710-17; an tiij. iv., <>03-11. 
Ohihuechihui, South Cal. trihe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Chiluiitlau, Oajaea, antiq., iv. , 373. 
Ohila, Puebla, antiq., iv., 405-0. 
C-hilam Calam 'hilam Ualani), high- 
priest, Maui, \\, chap. xiii. 
Ohilanes, .Maya diviners, iii.. 473. 
Chilapan, province in Guerrero, i., 
077; v., 412. 

Chilcat, i., 342, see Chilk.it. 
Cliilcuuutla, Mux,, antiq.. iv., 549. 

< !hild birth. see. Women. 

Children, fl\ perboreans, i., 00, 81-2, 
92, 111-12*117, 121, 131-3; Colum- 
bians, i., 109, 178, ISO, 197, 201 , 
21S, 242. 279-80; Californians, i., 
350-1, 379, 390- 1, 412 1 4, 437; New 
Mexicans, i., 513-11. 548-9, 500, 
585; Mexicans, i., 033-5, 001-2. 001; 

11., 183, 240-51, 203-5, 271-M, 305, 
020 ; iii., 331-4, 370-0, 392. 391-5, 
421, 428, 430-7; Cent.. Americans, 

1., 703-4, 734, 773; ii., OOJ-4, 072-3, 
078-84, 729. 

Chile (A jib red pe]>]>er, i., 024, 020, 
052, 094-5, 721, 759; ii., 1 75, 343, 
347, 000; see also Pepper. 

Chilians, origin, v. f 22. 

Chilieothe. town, Hritisli Columbia, 

111., 013. 

Chili Gulch, Cab, antiq., iv., 704. 
Chihli, village, New Mex., i., 527. 
Chililitli, Nahua musical instrument, 

11., 589. 


Chilkat (Chilcat) Liver, i. t 140 ) !0) 
Chi 1 kat,s (Chilkahts), trihe of Tom!' 
keels, i., 90-114; location, i. </, 
142; laim., iii., 579. 

Chilkuten Plain, i., 150, 292. 
Chilkotins (Tsilkotin), trihe of Tin, 
nch, i., 114-37; location, i., ]]~ 
Chi Hat os, tribe of Sound Indians \ 
208-22; location, j., 
ChilluekiUeqiuiws, Inland tribe i 
254 91; location, i., 320; snoVni 
incut ion, i.,258, 200, 207, 2^ 1 o-V 
2S7, 320. 

Chillulahs (Chill ulas), North r a ] 
tribe, i., 320-01; location, i., 
Hjjeoial mention, i., 357, 30i; i;um ’ 

111., 0 13. c ’ 

(.•hill way hook Lake, i., 298. 

Chill way hook Kiver, i., 298. 
Chillwa.v hooks, tribe of Nootkas, i. 

174-208; location, i., 298. 
Chillychandize, trihe of Chinooks, i. 

222-50; location, i., 309. 

< -hilnequatolli, a gniel, ii., 355. 
Chilts (Cliiltz), trihe of Chinooks, i , 
222-50; location, i., 303-0. 
Chimnkums (Chinakum.s), tribe of 
Sound Indians, i., 208-22; location 

1., 302. 

Cliimalcan (Chimalacan), sec Cha- 
malcan. 

Chimalco, station, Aztec migration, 
v., 323. 

Chimaleuixin{ec,uht,li,Teo-C|ii(>uimfY 
leather, v.. 489. 

( 'himalhuacan Atenco, station, Toltcc 
migration, v., 212. 

Chinialhuacan Tlnehialeo, Mexico, 
antiq., iv.. 490. 

Chiimuli, Mexican shield, ii. , 400. 
Chimalma (Chimahnan). Nahua god- 
dess, iii., 250; \\, 27, 88. 253. 
Chimalmat, t^uielie goddess, v., L2. 

( -liimalpan, station. Aztec migration, 



city, v., 404, 

Clnmalpnnecy, Nahua nation, v., 33v 
Chimalpopoea, king of Mexico, v, 
301-0, 380-0; king of Tlaeopan, v . 
420,440. 

Chimalpopoea Codex, see < eu. x 
Chimalpopoea. . 

Chimalquavs, North Cal. tnj Ik ‘* 
320 01; Joe., i.,440; lang-dji <H '* 

Cliiinalt.ocuhlli,king of Matialtzmco, 

v . 432. 

Chimaltenango, town, Guatemala, m 
788; v., cha]>. xi. „ 

Chimaltizatl, paint-stone, 11. , 
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Ohimamatl; Nahua mythic person- 
age, iii-, 240. . 
rhi'Tnun Eiver, i., 706. 

Chiumpalnecatl, Nahua god, iii. , 418. 
Chimohinves, i., 466, sue Cliemehn- 
evis. 

( !h iniedocy, i., 456, see Choomedoc'". 
Chi incline vais, i., 466, see Chome- 
huevia. 

Chimehwhuebcs, iii, 677, sac ( ’heme- 
hue vis. 

Chimnapums (Chimnahpuins, Clmn- 
napuns), Inland tribe, i., *250-01; 
location, i., 520. 

Chimpsain Peninsula, i., 205. 
Chimsyans (i 'lsirrs^ — ■ ■■■ yri ■. Chimp- 
sains, Chimseeaus, cnimsiaiis, 
i 11 .-. *,:-**’. \". Tsimsheeans), tribe 
. . ■ i .is -, i., 155-74: location, i., 
155, 205; special mention, i., 125, 
157-8, 165, 171, 174, 204; lang., iii., 
607. 

Ellin (Cavil, Maran), Maya god, ii., 

677. 

Chinahahnl, town, Cuatemala, i.,7S7. 

< ‘hinametl, AooJhua general. v. } 402. 
Cliinamita, (iuatomaia, lang., iii., 
761 ; a,iiti({., iv. , 115. 

Chinnmital, (J.uidie fiefs, ji., 645-4. 
Chinamit4 Lake, station, Aztec mi- 
gration, v., 525. 

Chiuampas, Hunting gardens, ii., 
515-6, 575; v., 515. 
t 'hiuaudega, town, N iearagmt, i. . 702. 
Chin.uitees(Tenez), South Mow in ho, 

i., 641-70; location, i., Gsl; special 
mention, i., 651-2; lang., iii. ; 752, 

i 60. 

Chinautla, town, Oa.ja.ca, i.. 6S0; v., 
41 6. 

China pa, village, Sonora, i., 606. 
Chinavra, North Mex. Ian*'., iii., 714. • 
t'hiuax, Tzendal day, ii., 7 * »7 ; name 
of chief, v., 164, LS7. 

Chineila, name for Tzintzuntzan, v., 
51 <>. 

(.■hi inlay, Navajo evil spirit, iii., 171. 

( hinese, similarities to Amotion ns, 
i. s 170; iii., 647, 757-8; v., 55-40, 
44-51. 

Ch i i , i g.-h i nidi, A eu gchemem god. iii., 
165-6. 

t In iii pa, s, North Mex. tribe, i. f 571- 
; location, i., 600; special meu- 
lion, 575 , 585; lang.. iii-, 711. 
t hi nooks, (Cheuooks, Cheenooks, 
t’Jiinnooks, Tcliinofik. Tehi-nuk, 
Ishirmk), one of the nine families 
into which the Columbians are di- 
vided; manners and customs of all 


its nations and tribes described to- 
gether, i.. 222-50; di^jci;. ; 
224-5; dress, i„ 226 g'C ^ 

i., 241-2; tood, i., 252-5; weapons 
am whe i., 255-6; implements 
and nia*f act arcs, i.. 256-7; boats, 

1., 2.n ; property and commerce, 
i. T 24S-0; ail, i,, 2’ 10; go\ ernment, 

1., 210; slavery, i., 240-1; mar- 

riage a ini women, i., 241 5; amuse- 
ments, i., 245-5; miscellaneous 

customs, i. . 245; medicine, i.,, 
245-6; burial, i., 247-0; character, 

1., 240-50; location of tiil.es, i., 
151, 222. 504-10; myth., iii., 05-0, 
157, 155-6, 5 JO; v., 10; lang., iii., 
626-54. 


Chin-ornaments, i., 755; ii., 576. 

( 'himpiimes, i., 677, see Tlapanecs. 
Chins, name for Atualis, i., 25). 
Chintule, aromatic plant, i., 654. 
t hiowol mnhke, Pima god, iii., 78. 
Chipiripc, Isthmian god. iii., 400. 
Chipisclins, Cent. California tribe, 

1., 561-401; location, i., 452. 
Cbipixab, {Chi-Pi\nb», mountain, 

( iuatemala. v., ( hap. xi. 
Chiplelaes, Cent. California tribe, 

1.. 561-401 ; local ion, i . , 455. 
Chipogaua, Istlunian town, i., 706. 
( liippaneliickvhirks, inland t’olum- 

hian tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., 
517. 


Chiputcas, Cent. California tribe, i., 
561-401 : location, i , 455. 
Chujuauhtli, lord of, Mizquie. v., 540. 
Chiquaviuce.lut, Quiche king, v., 
chap. xi. 

C'hiipiimnla, province, ( iuatemala, v., 
cliap. xi., xii. 

Chiquimulas, tribe of (iuatemala., i., 
686-711 ; loe. , i. , 780; lang., iii., 760. 
1 'hhpiiuaut, Nicaragua god, iii., 401. 
( uhjuiuhio, station, Aztec migration, 

v-, 

Chi(|uivim. a plant, v., chap. xi. ^ 
Chhjuix, ancient name for Quiches, 
and town in (iuatemala, v. , chap. 


xi. 

lira Island, Costa Kh*ii, antiq., iv., 
■>2 

liricagui M t.s (Chiricaliua), i., 1/5, 
508. . 

liriea'dus (( hirocalmos), tribe 01 

A|.ii*Ti<-h, i„ I...-., 

trilic, i., <>w>- 
711: lor., i , TS7, lanjf , iig 7«0. 
iimiiur.v. 1 ( liirim i> a), musical in- 
strument, i., 70*>, /5S. 
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Ohiripos, triDo of Isthmians, i., 747- 
85; hmg. , iii. , 793. 

Chiriqui, province, Isthmus Panama, 
ant up, iv., 15-21; hist., v., chap, 
xii. ^r 

Chiriqui Indians, trihoof *Rthmians, 

1., 747-85; special mention, i., 7 52- 
4, 75/ , 750, 784. 

Chiriqui Lagoon, i . , 705. 

Ohiru, triho of Isthmians, i., 747 -85; 

location, i., 705; lain?.. iii., 704. 
Chirumas, iii., (is 5, see Yu mas. 
Chisels, i., 1S4, ISO, 257, 543; ii. , 750. 
Chistla, Vera Cruz, antiq., iv., 445. 
Chitamiliuanv, abode of Aztec. YYuus, 

111., 577. 

Chileheah, Kutchin clan, i., 152. 
<-iiirco>, i., H5, see Choalteos. 
Chilulul, Cakehiquel city, v., chap, 
xi, 

Chitwout, iii., (113. see Simiikameen. 
Chiuehin, South Cal. triho, i., 402- 
22; location, i., 450. 

Chino, ii., 757, sec ( 'hie. 
Ohiuhnauhtln (Chiuhnaiihtlan), city, 
Mexico, ii,, 44 1 ; \ ., 475. 

Chi vim, VoUufs ancestor, iii., 451, 
v., 50-71. 

Chixnal, locality, Guatemala, v., 
chap. xi. 

(Oiixoy Piver, i., 750; v., chap. xi. 
Chi\oc (^ncli Kb^ni;', a < 'akchiquel 
chief, v., chap. xi. 

Chizos, North Mex. tribe, i., 571-01; 
location, i. , 510. 

Chna'jiMUtcs, t'iV "'C- *\ Tseh- 

na^muteu), trim. o. K-n.m^as, i,, 
70-87; location, i., 70, 1 11; lane., 

111., 575. 

('Imam Chadela Pornos, C<*nt. Cal- 
ifornia tribe, i., 551-401; location, 

1., 352, 443, 

ChocJionis, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 
50; location, i., 500. 

Choehona, (Clmchontes, Chochos, 
Chuchon>, i., 577; iii., 752; see 
Tla panet's. 

Chockrdatans, North (‘ah tribe, i., 
525-51; location, i., 445. 

Choeo Hay, i., 707- 
Choco Mountains, i., 740. 

Chocolatl, chocolate, ii,, 350-50. 
Choeo, s (Chocoes), tribe of Isthmians, 

1., 747-35; location, i., 740, 705-7; 
special mention, i., 750, 7<S5. 

Chocotoy, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 
131. 

Chocoyan, station, Chichimcc migra- 
tion, v., 203. 


Cliocreleatans, tril>e of Chinooks, i 
222-50; location, i., 308. 
Choeuyem, Central California lam* 1 

111., 547. 

Choemimnees, Cent. Cal. tribe, i 
351-401; location, i., 455. 

Chohoin. Maya dance, ii., 503. 
Chohoptins, Inland Columbian tribe 

1., 250 01; location, i., 317. 

(’hois, town, Sonora, i., 503. 
Clmiteeu, Cent. Cal. tribe, ; p ; j 

40l ; location, i., 440. 

( diokemnics (( •liokiamanves), { v.m. 

Cal. tribe, i., 551-101; lor.., i.. 1 , 7 .. ( 
Chokish^na, South Cal. tribe, j. 

402-22; location, i., 450. 
Cholama^, locality, Guatemala, 
chap. xi. 

('holes, South Mex. tribe, i., 541-7() ; 
location, i., 545, 532, 735; special 
mention, i., 558-0; mylh., iii,, 1^, 
4S2 ; Ian"., iii., 750, 753. 

Cholicns, South Cal. tribe, i, , 
location, i., 450. 

('hollolan, city, Puebla, sec Cho- 
lula. 

< 'holonia liiver. i. , 703. 

Cholos, tribe of Isthmians, i., 7 17- 
35; location, i., 705-7; hui" , iii., 
7*01-5. 

Cholosoc, vSoiitli Cal tribe, i., 402-22; 
local ion, i. , 450. 

Cholula {( ‘hollolank city, Puebla, i., 
522-3, 571; ii., 112-13, 112, 5SS-0; 

111., 210, 218-0, 724: antiq., iv., 
450-75; v., 57; hist., v., 200-2, 238, 
27)8-57, 207, 450-53, 483-502, 52S, 
chap. x. 

( 'hoi ill tecs, Naliuu nation, i , 51 Nil: 

11., 133-520; special meiiio i. i. 522 
5;ii., J 25-7, 142, 588-0, 520; myth., 

111., 105, 240, 248-0: Ian" , iii., 721; 
hist., v., 200, 253, 258-57, 207, 307* 
10, 450-53, 485-507, chap. xii. 

Cholntees, Guatemala tribe, i., CSj- 
711; location, i. , 588, 701; ii., I2.»; 
special mention, i., 711; lamp* ll, *» 
701; hist., v. f chap. xii. 

Choniiha, (Quiche 2d. created woman, 

111., 18. 

< 'hontales (Chondals, Chonlals * 'V. 1 

dale), Maya nation, i., 58<- < 4 [I 
530-803; location, i., 515, 588, d-j; 

11.. Ill; special mention, m 

551-3, 558, 707, 711; inn"., '* ; 
701-2; an tap, iv., 32-0, 50-5, Ml, 
hist., v., chap, ii- 
Chontaleuatlun, Guerrero, antiq., 

124 . 
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Ohoomodocs (Chimcdocs), Cent. Cal. 

tribe, i., 801-401; location, i., 450. 
Ohoomtevas, ( "ent. Cal. tribe, i., 801- 
401; location, i., 450. 

Ohuoumch, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 801- 
401; location, i., 45(#\ 

Choomwits, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 808- 
401; location, i., 400. 

( Jhopmmish (Oopimnish), Inland Co- 
lumbian tribe, i., 200-01; location, 
i , 817; special mention, i., 27*1-4, 
270, 287, 280. 

t!liori, North Cal. tribe, i., 320-01; 
location, i.,440. 

Chorotni, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 361- 
-10 1 ; location, 454. 

Chorote, South Mex. drink, i., 005. 
Cliorotegans (Uioeotoga), Maya na- 
tion, i. ,080-711; ii.. (>80-808: loca- 
tion, i., OSS, 701; special mention, 
i., 700, 752; Ian**., iii., 701-8; hist.., 
v., chap. xii. 

Chortis, Cmilemahi tribe, i., 0S0-711 ; 

location, i . , 780; lang., iii., 700. 
CboLt, Sonora, Ian;;., iii., 720. 
Hiotoeoy, Guatemala, anti(p, iv., 181. 
Clmwchilla 1 fiver, i., 152, 455. 
Chowchillas, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 808- 
401; location, i., 455. 

Chowelas, Cent. ("al. Iribe, i., 801- 
401; location, i., 150. 

('Imweehaks (Chowvshalv), Cent. Cal. 
tribe, i., 80 1- 10 1 ; location, i.,440; 
lang., iii., 047. 

Chowig-na, South Cal. tribe, i., -H»2- 
22; location, i., 400. 

( •liristoval, Don, Nihaib prince, v., 
chap. xi. 

( "h ristv Collection, Mexican Republic, 
an tiij., iv. , 555-0. 

Chtagaluk Island, i., 180. 

Cimalpays, i., 815, see Chaudieres. 
Clmapau, locality, Dajaca, i., 081. 
Chuchictaes, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 801- 
401; location, i., 453. 

(diuchones, i., (>*77, see Tlapanecs. 
Chucunaqucse, i. , 707, see Cunacmias. 
CJiucunas, i., 785; see ( "■unaeunas. 
Chuchura, Isthmian Ian.*;. . iii. , 504. 
Chuen, Maya, day, ii.. 7 55-0, 700. 
Chueti River, i., 700. 

Chugachuik l»av (( •luigaeli, Chuga- 
•/bik, Tsehugatsk), i.', 180, 140, 

J hugatschen Islands, i., 180. 

' hugatsehes (Chugatshes, Tsclm- 
gatschen, Tsclmgcizzi, Tchugat- 
^‘bili, Tsehugat.se l lcs. Tschugatsi, 
Cs.digatzi, Tsehugatschi, Tschu- 
gatskaja, Tschuktchi, Tschukts- 
( ‘hi, Tchutski, Tuski), tribe of Ko- 
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niagas, i. f 00-87; location, i., 70, 
180; special mention, i., 72-8. 
Clmlimal, ancient cit.\, Guatemala, 
v-, chap. xi. 

Miidpuns, Cent, California tribe, i., 
801 -401 ; location, i., 152. 

( bulimics, cisterns, \ ucataii, autio 

iv. , 252. 

1 -’huluc, a Cakclmpiel prince, w, 
clia]>. xi. 

Cbuiiias ( Kacluiinjis), Smith Cal. 

trihe, i., 402-22; location, i., 458. 
Chumbias. ("cut. Mex. tribe, i., 017 
-l 1 ; local ion, i. , 077. 

Chumilaha, a Guatemala tril)c, v. f 
clmp. xi. 

( "liuiiipachc. South Cal. tiihe, i., 402- 
22; local imi, j., 45!). 

Chumnclm (( "humuchu). South Cal, 
tril>c, i,, 4^2-22; local ion, i., 450. 
Chuucaua, Rio Jama, Yucatan, 
aiitii]., iv., 202. 

("hunemnes (( "huncnuncs), Cent. Cal. 
trihe, i., 801 401; location, j., 808, 
450. 

( "liunhuhu, Yucatan, anti*;., iv., 220. 
Chunkin, Maya mid day, ii., 7 55. 
(•lmnnapmis, i, i>J0, sec Chimmi- 
pums. 

Chun-Zak- Yo<\ Cuatcinala trihe, i., 
080-711; location, i., 787. 

( ■hiipiidores, Isthmian sorcerers, i., 
7 sit 

Chupnn, lVru, ant it]., iv., 804. 
Chupcau, ("ent. Cal. tube, i., 801- 
401; location, i., 458. 

Chupumnes, (‘cut. ("al. trihe, i.,801- 
401; location, i., 451); lang., iii., 
010. 

("hmpiamnpia. River. i., 700-7. 

< 'h archill .1 liver, i., 141. 
niunmil.ee, Cent. ("al. trihe, i., 

801-401; location, i., 458. 

< imsittcs Iiivcr, i. , 821. 

Chuscaii, Cent. Cal. trihe, i., 801- 

401; location, i., 458. 

("hutching, ("out. Cal. tribe, j., 801 
401: location, i., 452. 

Chutimal, ancient city, (iuatemala, 

v. , chaj). xi. 

Chutsuiu, 1 iuiieh evil spirit, on, 

142. . 

Chuva-Tzak, ancient city, (mate- 
mala, v., chap, xi- 

("huvi-Mugina, ancient city, Guate- 
mala, v., chap, xi- 

Chwachamaju (( ’hvvachumaja), Cent 
(’al. trihe,’ i., 301 401; location, J., 
440; lung., iii-, 048. 
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Chynaus, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 361- 
401; location, i., 452. 

Chynisevans, i., 294, sec Ohimsyans. 

Ciafccupan, iii., 402, see ( hoateuealli. 

Ci (fialam), (iuielR'-Cakchhjuel day, 
ii., 707. 

Cih, Maya day, ii.. Too- (I, 700. 

Cibakihay, a Cakchiquel princely 
family, v. , chap. \i. 

Cibariches, i., 404, see. < 'heveriehes. 

Cibixic, Cakchiqucl mouth, ii., 7<><>. 

Cibola, (own. New Mexico, i., 327, 
34 7, 511: autiq., iv. , 074-4. 

Cibolo, Mexican hull, i., 527. 

Cicuhnauliuepnuiuhcaii, al»odc of 
Aztec Venus, iii., ,477. 

Cicine, Pueblo province, i., 527. 

Cihoupatli, u medicinal herb, ii., 208. 

Cihom, name of a tree, ii., (>S3. 

Cihuacoatl (( ilniacolmat 1, Cihuat- 
eoatl), ii., 1,4.8; iii., 45{), 4f>4; see 
Cioaeoatl. 

Cihuailhiiif 1, Nahua mouth, iii., 410. 

Cihuapohualovau, rit v. North-east 
Mov., v., 472. 

Cihua<{iia<juilli, Nahua, priestesses, 

11. , 205. 

Cihuatcrzm, a Toltee princess, \., 

Cihuatlamacasquo, Nahua priest- 
esses, ii., *203. 

Cihuatlunquc, Nahua. title, ii., *234. 

</i j {», ii., 737, see /ip. 

Cimarron I liver, iii.. 595. 

Cimafecnhtli, a Teo-( 'liidiimee chief, 
v.. 400. 

Cimi. Maya day, ii., 755-(J, 700. 

Cinaca -Meca llo, (Guatemala, anliq., 
iv., ! 16-1 7. 

Oiiuihitoh, a ( kikdiiquel chief, v., 
chap xi. 

Cinalnas, i., 607, sec Sinalnas. 

Cinchau Yzamna, Mava god, ii., 

cot;. 

Cinihuaj, South Cal. tribe, i., 402- 
22; location, i., 430. 

Cinnabar, i., 470; iii., 443. 

Cinteuevohua, Nahua calendar-sign 
and god, ii., 3 1C. 

Cinzica, v., 310, see Ziufziolut. 

Cioaeoatl fCiuaeoatl, Cihuacoatl, Ci- 
vacoa'l, Cihuacohuatl. Cihuat- 
coatl), Nahua goddess, and title 
of supreme judge, ii., 148, 200, 
444, 004; iii., 430, 404-0. 

Cioapipilti, a deified woman, iii., 402. 

Cioateucalii (( -iateupan j, N alma place 
of prayer, iii., 402. 

Cioatlamaeazque, festival damsels, 

111., 434, 404, 


[Oiocotoga, i., 791, see Chorotecaus 
j Ciondale, j., 791, sqe Cbontales/ 
j ( -iotlinahuntl, Nahua god, ii., 49 1 
j Cipactli, Nahua day, ii., 31 i-]2, -jp;. 

1 17; iii., 232. 

j Cipaetonal, Nahua. propliet; ;Ulc l „, u i 
! iii, 232; v., 100. 0 ’ 

| Cigartoual (Zipattoval), Nimiamia 
| goddess, iii., 73, 400-1. 

Circeos, i., 143, see Sarsis. 
Cirdeville, Mississippi Valley, ail .. 
I iip , iv. , 730. 

Circumcision, i.. 121. 000 ; u., 27 n o 
0J0; iii., 440-40, 307; v., S3, \n j-7’ 
Ciries, i., 143, see Sarsis. 
j Cisterns, see Kcservoirs. 

I Citan (Ja t.u, a Cakchiqucl ruler v. 
j eliap. xi. 

i Citbolonhun, Maya god, ii., 007. 

! Cit Chac < ’oh, Maya temple, ii., 094. 
Cifiu, Aeolhua ancestral family, v 
410. 

! ( 'if irialonali, name of Tonacaiecoll 
I iii., 272. 

j < "itlalalouae (< at lallatouae}, Naina 
| god, iii., 33, 7o. 
i Cil-lalicuc (< 'it lallinicue), Nahua god - 
| dess, iii., 3S, 70. 
j ( ‘itli. Nahua god, iii. , (»!. 

! Ciuacoati f('i vacua tlj, i., 404, sec 
1 Cioaeoatl. 

! Cimmemaot.li, a concubine, ii., 203. 

! ( 'hint lantli, a wife, ii., 204-3. 

; Ciudad, see Cerro de In t’iudad. 
j Ciudad Heal, city, Chiapas, i. , 7%'. 

! Cinfla, town. Cuerrero, i., 077. 
j ( 4v ilization, i., 4-4, .4,4- 1, 131, 17C 
| 013-1 <0 phases of, ii.. 1 -SO; g;i 1- 

j oral view of civilized nations, ii , 

; SI- 1 23, 804 3. 

Clackamas (< ‘laeksflmis, ( '1 ;k kamns, 
Clackamas, < -lakcm is t lark.t- 
! mees, Klackamas), Oil > 1 * (4 t In 
j nooks, i., 22*2-30; location, i-, 2Jc, 

1 408-10; special mention; i., 224, 

I 309. 

Clackamas (( -lackamos) Kivcr, 

408-10. 

( Hack stars, i.. 408; sec Clockstars. 
Clahelellahs, trihe of Chmool-,, 1 ., 
222-30; location, i., *100. 
Clahnaquah, tribe of Chinook* 1 ., 
222-50; location, i., 408. « 

( -lahoosc (Klahous), In be ot ‘Njmt- 
kas, i., 174-208; location, m « 

*2 Oh, 298. ,, , , 

Ckillamx (H.-ilams, taaflmns.. ^ la - 
Jam, S’l.lalum, Kklalhim, ‘ 
lum), tribe of Sum 
208-22; lycatiuu, i., 208, 20a, 
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special mention, i., 211-13, ‘216-17, j 
220,222; myth., iii. , 155, 52*2; lany., | 

111., 608, 615. 

( ; ! alii ici s, (Olalluiis), 1 ri 1 k* < »f N < >ot kus, 

1., 174-20S; location, i. , 205. 
Clallums, i., 205; set* Clallams. 
Clamet, i., 4-13; see Klamath. 
Ohunoctomichs, tribe of Sound In- 
dians, i., 208-22; location, i.. 303. 

Olamoitoniisli, tribe <>1 Chinooks, i., j 
222-50, location, i., 305. 

(*l:uiiw, i., Hi.'!, 1SI>-S, 213. | 

Cinnimatas, triho of Chinooks, i.,f 
222-50; location, i., 300. j 

Clannahminamnns, trihc of t diinooks, i 

i., 222-50; location, i., 30S. 
Clannanniuuamnns, trihc of Chi- j 

nooks, i., 222-50, location, L, 306. | 
( da.ns, see Castes.. j 

( dareneo Straits, i.. 143. [ 

Cl ark am ees, i., 310; sec Clackamas. 
Clarke River, i., 252, 311. ; 

Class Distinctions, ii., 102-4, 63S, 010, j 
003. 668. ; 

(‘■1 assets (Clatscts, Macaws, Makaiis), j 
tribe of Sound Indians, i., 280-22; i 
location, i.. 20S, 302-3; special men- | 
t ion, i., 210-11, 213-15, 2 1 S, 222; 
lany, , iii., 608, 015. 

( 'latscauias, trihc of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i,, 301; I any. iii., 
020 . 

( 'latsop Point , i .. 30o‘. 

Clalsops (CloNops, TIatsaps). trihc ol 
Chinooks, j., 222-50; location, i., 
223, 304. 300 ; special mention, i., 
226, 235. 240; I any., iii., 020. 
(dawetsus, i., 205; see Clouet sus 
Claws, as ornaments, i., 1 IT, 420, 43N, 
406, 580, 752-3; ii,, 372; iii., 308. 
(day. see Earth. 

(dayocjuots (Klahohquahts, Klaou 
<1 nates, Kla-os-(|ua-tes, Klayquoits, j 
Tlao(piatch, Tloquatch), tribe <4 
Nootkas, i., 174-208; location, i., 
175, 206-7; spec,, mention, i., 177, 
10O, 104, 207. 

Clayoquot Sound, i., 175-6, 205, 207. 
Cleanliness, Hyperborean*, i., 81, 83; 
Columbians, i., 187-8; Californians, 

i., 430- L; New Mexicans, i., 402-3; 
Mexicans, i., 651; ii., 245; Central 
( Americans, i., 606, 722, 760. 

Clear Lake Indians. Central Califor- 
nia tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 
362, 4-48, 451; special mention, i., 
364, 367-8, 381-2, 385-6, 388-0, 306, 
398; myth., iii., 86-7. 

Clearwater Kiver, i., 253, 317. 


Clehnsc (Clohnrc), tribe of Xootkas 
L \ 4-208;. location, i. , 205. 

( lidikittc, trihc ,»f Nootkas, i. 174- 
208; location, i., 205. 


Clickahuts, i.. 320 
t diekitats, i., 256, 
t dictass (( ‘lift 
i., 155-74; local 
t ditf-( arviims, sec 


we K like tats, 
sec Kliketals. 
(nb<; of llaidahs, 
on, i., 202. 
lli«ToyI\ oliics. 


Climate, i., 14; ii., 44 55, s'; tni ; Hy- 
perboreans, i 38, 13 5; Cohnnbi- 
aus, i., I, >3, b>6; t ahtom unis, i >? 
324; N(>w Mexicans, i.. 472. 557 ’ 
o72; Mexicans, i , 016-17, 614; iii,, 
312; i\.. 141-2, 287-8; Central 

Americans, i., 685-7, 747; iv., 135. 
Clockstars (Clackstar.s), tribe of Chi- 
nooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 306, 
308. 

t loo.-,, i., 292, see K Ines. 

Clolb. mamifaeture and commerce, 
i.. 582, 726, 766-7; ii., 259, 484-5, 
752. 

< dot bitty, see Dress. 

( lotsops, i.. 304, m‘i‘ Clalsops. 
Clouyhewalliiah*, tribe o* Chinooks, 

1. . 222-50; location, i., 300. 

(dover. Central Californian, food, i,, 

373-7. 

Clovenlale, town, Central ( ■alifornia, 

1., 449. 

(dowetsus (( dawetsus), tribe of Noot- 
kas, i., 174-208; location, i., 295. 
(dubs, Columbians, i., 16 4, 235; Cal- 
ifornians i-, 343, 377-8, 407, 431, 
433; New Mexicans, i., 493-4, 541, 

562, 578-9; Mexicans, i. , 627; ii., 

4O8-0; iii., 289, 201; Central 

Americans, i., 722, 760, 763. 

(dunsus, Inland Columbian tribe, i., 
250-91; local ion, i., 311. 

Coaoneeh, Chirliimcc chief, v., 317. 
Coaewiles, Naliua priests, ii., 60S. 

( 'oabuayaua, river, Midioarnn v., 
508. 

Coalmila, description and location of 
tribes, i., 473-526, 505; lany., iii-, 

563. 504; aii!i<|., iv., 508-600. 
Coalmillas, 1.. 157, see Cahnillos. 
Coanenepilli, snake-hite antidote, ii., 

600. 

Coapalli, snake-bite antidote, ii., 600. 

( 'oaipiites, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01 ; location, i., 61 1. 

Coat of arms, Nabua, ii., 160, 160- 
71, 405; iii., 73; C., 467, 469, 481, 
498. 

Coatepantli (C- -* 1 .:~vhHk species 
of snakes, i.:,, o’bs; -»'4, 292. 
Coatepec (Cohuactepee, < dm nil tepee,), 
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station, Aztec migration, v., 323-4, 
320; locality, Puebla, v., 400. 

Con tell. princess of Chaleo. v., 311. 
Conti Islaml. Peru, anti<p, iv., 805-6. 
Coatl, Nahua day. ii., 511-12, 516-17. 
Coatlan, Nalma temple, iii., 400; v., 
420, 478; locality. Oajacu, v., 
chap. x. 

Coatlantona (Coatlautomm), ii., 315; 

iii. , 407, see Coatlicue. 

Coatlan cl Viejo, Cmerrero, antiip, 

iv. , 424. 

Coat lapechtli, iii., 254, see Coate- 
pautli. 

Coat layauhean, station, Aztec migra- 
tion, v., 523. 

( 'oatlieamae, v., 323, see Cnhuallica- 
mae. 

Coatlichan (Coatlvchaii), eitv, Mex- 
ico, ii., 101, 441; v., 303. 410-11, 
310-20, 335-4, 330. 338, 305. 
Coatlicue (Cobnut licue, < oatlycuo, 
Coatlyaco, Coathaie, Coat lantona, 
Coat lantonan ), Nahua goddess, ii.. 
315; iii., 283. 206, 407, 120-1; w, 
242, 423-4. 487. 

Coatlyuee (Coatlyate!, iii., 407, 420; 
see ( 'oaflieue. 

Coalzacoaleo, iii., 275, set* Couza- 
coalen. 

Coatzon, v. , 243. see Columizon. 
Coaxaeayo, Nalma court mantle 4 , ii.. 
375. 

Coaxulpnu, a chamber oi the temple. 

111., 358. 

Coaxolotl, temple, Tlatcluleo, v., 
420. 

Coha, Yucatan, antirj., iv., 230-7, 200. 
Cuban, city, Vera Paz, v., cliap. xii. 
('ocas. Central .Mexican tribe, i., 
017-44; location, i., 072; lang., iii., 
720. 

Coeauhi li 0 ' -ataubt lix.l 'ocuahtli),Tol- 
tec jinnee, \., 200. 

Coea/tzin, lord i»f (^uauinpieb'lmla, 

v. . 340. 

( mchees, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; location, i., 475, 508, 

C ‘liimeti, Nahua god, iii.. 410. 
Coeliimis (Cnchimas, Coehinnes, 
Colimies, Cotsehimi 1, Lower Cal- 
ifornian tribe, i., 350-7 1 ; location, 

1., 557-8, 003; special mention, i., 
553-0, 505-7. 570; myth., iii., 85. 
170, 520; v., 20; l.img , iii.. 087-02. 

Cochineal, i. , 050, 001, 60S; ii., 480. 
Cocliitas, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i., 572, 007. 
Cochiti, Pueblo village, i., 509-600; 
lang., iii,, 681-2, 


Cochochlam, Quichd personage v 
chap. xi. 

Coehtoca. locality, ‘Mexico, iii. > oy,;; 

( wei bolea, locality, Nicaragua, i 7<)*> 

Coeinas, tribe of Isthmians’ i.,747 35. 
location, i., 790. 

Cociyo, Zapoteo god, iii. ? 457. 

Ooeiyoeza p mr.yoeza), Zapoteo 
v. , 44-3-7, 53 1 5. 

Coeiyopu, king of Tehuantepec, w, 
535. 


Coe h- lighting, Pueblos, i., 553. 
Cockles, llaulab food, i., 104. 
Coclamas, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01 ; location, i., 010. 

Cocoahtli, v., 200, see Cocaulitli. 
Cocoa-nut, i.. 007, 710, 750, 7<;,8. 
Coeobiptus, North .Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01 ; location, i., t>l 1. 

Coroil name, Sinaloa god, iii., I, so. 
Coeob‘an, iii., 282. see Cukulran, 
Coeom, bin;; - of Ma\apan, Yuc., v 
chap. xiii. 

Coeoiuarieopas, i., 555, 595; iii., 085; 
see Maricopas. 

Cocomales, North Mexican tribe, i., 
57 1 -01 ; location, i., 611. 

I 'ooonies, Mava nation, ii., 680 803. 
special meulion, ii., lit), 127. 653 
80); iii., 260, 282; name, v., 22.. 
hist., v., chap. xiii. 

Coconooiis. (Central Californian tribe*. 

1., 461-401; location, i.. 456; lany.. 

111. , 651. 

( locopasil ’ocopalis). In i be of Apaches, 

1., 474-526; location, i., 50-8. 

Co<ori (Cororiin), village,- Sonora. L 


008. 

Coeospera, village, Arizona, i., 601. 
Cocoti, Nalma place <6 sacr: , h'. , iii.. 
343. 

Cocot lanes, Central Me \ nan tribe, 
i., 017-44; local ion, i.. 672 
Cocovomes, North Mexican tiibe. i., 
57 i -0! ; location, i., 610. 

Coeula, ( merrero, antb]., jv., 4244. 
Coeubitepil, tinerrcio. aut iq.. iv. , 4*24. 
Cocxoeza, v., 413-7. sec { ocivoeza. 
Cod, Koniaga food, 76. n 

< !oi lames, North Mex. tiibe*, 1., m l- 
01 ; special mention, 1. , 61 L 
Codex bologna, ii.. 540. 

Codex Horgian. ii., 540. 

Codex Mendoza, ii., «>29, *».»S 4 . 
Codex Cliimalpopoca, v.. 102 - V 
Codex TtOhniailo-Uemensis, 11 
Codex Vatieauus, ii., 529-36. 

Co«lex Vienna, ii., 540. 

Ciitnrs d’Alene (Camrs 

Inland Columbian tn he, i » ' 


43(1 
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location and name, i. , 252, 313-14; 
.special mention, i., 278, 280. 

Ooeur d’Alene Lake, i., 252, 314. 

Ooiiir d’Alene Diver, i., 314. 

Collins, Hyperborean*, i., 09, 03, 113; 
Columbians, i., 172-3, 205-0, 2-17-0, 
288; Californians, L 420; Mexi- 
cans, ii., 005-0, 011-12, 01 0, 010, 
021; Central Americans, i., 741, 
82-3; iv., 17-18; Mississippi Valley, 
jv., 770. 

Cogumacbis, North Mex. tiibc, i., 
571-01; lot 1 ., 000: Jang., iii., 000. 

Colwell, i., -98, see < t hiackoI|s. 

Cohah, (biatemalan tribe, i., 080-711; 
location, i., 780; origin, v., 21; 
hist. , v., chap. \ i. 

Cohoaapa (Coaapau, Cozcaapau), lo- 
cality, Mex., iii., 253, 25S. 

Cnli uacay an, station, Cliichimcc mi- 
gration, v. , 20 1. 

Colmaotepoc, v., 323, see Coatepee. 

i .'olmaillinif I, Nalma month, ii., 312, 
500. 

Cohuaixtlahuaean, locality, Oajaea, 

ii., I Oik v., 415-40. 

Colmalzon, v., 213. see < olniatzon. 

Colmanacuch, Cliicliimec prince, v.. 
4717. 

Cohnanas, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; location, i., 501). 

Colmanaeotziu (Colmanaeox), a Toltee 
nohl( % v., 272 3, 277. 

CohnatitJan, station, Aztec migra- 
tion, v., 323. 

Colinatl, Xaliua title, ii., 180; calen- 
dar-sign, ii., 380; priestess, a., 25-1; 
To! tec chief, v., 207, 350. 

Colmatlieaniac (1 ’oatlicamac, Colm- 
atlvcamac), station, Aztec migra- 
tion, v., 323. 

Cohuatlicue, v., 242, see Coatliene. 

Cubital xin, v., 243, see Colmatzon. 

Colmatzin, lord of Xiuhtepoe, v., loo. 

Colmatzon (Colmatzin, Cohuazon, 
Coatzon, Colmalzon), Toltee hero, 
v., 212-13, 243. 

Cohuatzontli, Cullma princess, v., 
358. 

Colmaxoeliitl, Toltee lady, v., 207 

Cohuazon, v., 243, see Colmatzon. 

Lolmitl, v., 328, see Copil. 

Lolmixcas, Nalma nation, i., 017-44; 

ii., 133-020; location and name, 
h, 078.; ii., 100, 127; hist., v., 
307-10, 411-12, 508. 

Coiba, Isthmian tribe, i., 747-85; lo- 
cation, i., 795; special mention, i., 
701; lang., iii., 793. 

Comers’ Prairie, i., 403. 


Coins, an tup, iv., 15-10, 3S3. 

Loitch, Cent. (!al. tribe, i., 3(» I - -10 1 - 
location, i. , 150. ' ? 

C-ojats, South (‘al. tiibe, i., 402-22- 
location, i., 450. 

Cojo i„ -Us. si'(! 

Cojuklesaiuch. tiiho of Nootkas, i. 
174-208; local ion, 1., 295. 

ColaniiTobee Pecala, Zapotec priesls 

ii., 211. 


Colrampaia, royal lands Peru, y., 
t olehacoval 1, see Unel/sicoatl, 
212. 


47. 

v., 


CoJche, ancient city in tmateniala, 
v.. chap. xi. 

Colchi, Cuulemala tribe, i., 080-71); 

location, i,, 788. 

1 olds, Hyperboreans, i., SO: Mexi- 
cans, i., 007; ii., 502, 500; Coni. 
Amciicans, i., 742; ii., 704 5. 
Coleoha, locality, Lower California, 

i., 500. 

( Vilnius, see Cullmas. 

Colima Tein't li-t hiam'z, see (luanez. 
1 olic, Xoolkas, i , 20 1. 

Helium, antiip, iv., 572; hist., v., 
473, 508. 

Coiimies, i., 55S; iii., 0.87, sec Co- 
ciiinds. 

Collars, Hyperboienns, i., 07; Co- 
lumbians, i., 170; Californians, i., 
425; Mexicans, i., 051; ii.,222; iii., 
2S0, 205. 324, 300; i\., 230; Cent. 
Americans, i., 701, 730, ii., 035, 
057. 


Colleges, sec Schools and Education. 
Colmeiia, Chiapas, auti(j., iv., 353. 
Colon, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 
location, i., -158 0. 

( ’olombia (New Cranada), antic)., iv., 
L5-21 . 

Colomche, Maya dunce, ii., 712. 
i’olopechtU, ( ill i ion prince, v\, 401. 
( olor, see ( Vmplexion. 

Colorado, antic). , iv., 717-31. 
Colorado ( hiqnito, i., 505, 000; an- 
ti<p , iv. , 041-50. 

Colorado Desert, i.. 324; iii., 503; 


Cal., anti*]., n ., 000-1. 
'olorado Liver, i., 457, 405-8, 
592-3, 595 7, 00! -2; lang., iii., 
(i; anti*]., iv., 010. 040; v., <32! 
'olorados, North Mex. tribe, i., 
01; location, i. , <>10. 
olollan, locality, Zacatecas, i., 

iii., 710. 

oil * nice, town. Mexico, ii., 500. 
oltzin, MatlaUzinca god. iii., 
'olumhia Lakes, i* , *>14. 
loluinbia Ki\er, i., 05, loi-2, 


475, 

083- 

1 


<>71; 

440. 

203, 
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223-4, 226, 220, 231-2, 238, 251-3, 
280, 304-6. 311, 314, 316, 318, 320; 
iii. , 570, 016. 626; iv.. 734. 
Columbians. one of the seven groups 
into which the natives of the I V 
eitie States are divided, located in ! 
Hritish Columbia, Washington, | 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana, be- 
tween latitudes 43 and 55 , .subdi- 
vided info nine families, the Hai- 
'dahs, Nootkas. Sound Indians, 
Chinooks Shushwaps, Kootenais, 
Okanuguns, Sa!i>h and Sahuptius. 
Manners and disjoins of eaeh of 
tile iirst four families described 
separately and of the last live to- 
gether as the inland nations, i. , 
150-321; location, divisions, and 
tribal boundaries, i. , 150-6, 202- 
821; mvtfi., iii., 510-22; king., iii.. 
564-5, 601-34; origin, v. , 10. 

(.’ohm ms, ii., 555, 572; iii,. 504-5; 
an tup, iv. , 17. 2d, 1 12! 4, 120, 106-7. 
175. 1S0-1, 200. 212-20. 220. 236, 
242. 244-5, 257, 27 4-5, 300, 4 OS, 416, 
410, 4 43. 4 4\ 478 9, 520. 547-0, 585, 
501, 600, 7 18; v., 50-60. 

Colusi County, i , 450. 

Cidiisas, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 361-401; 


Comeeamotes, North Mex. tribe ; 
571-01; location, i., 613. 5 

Coineorudos, North Mex. tribe ; 

571-03; location, i., 613. ’ 

Comopescados, North Mex trib. ; 

571 01; location, i., 612. 
Conicsaeapenies, North ;\] r v ln -i 

1., 571-01 ; location, i., (it 3. ’ 

(Mmeyas, i., 457-8; see J) iemieiW 

1 Mimjahual, Honduras ruler and - 
^ dess, v., elmj*. xii. 

Com i tan. town, < ’hiapas, j.,682; hue- 

111., 762; antiq.. iv., 352. ^ 

ComizahuaJ, Honduras goddes* jjj 

485. ’ ’’ 

< Minmomoration, Nalma festiwd ii 
328, 331. 

Commerce, Hyperboreans, i L,< )vj| 
64-5, 107-8, 128-0; Columbians j v 
H>7. 102, 217, 23S-0, 273-1; < bCVn 1 
mans, i., 435; New .Mexicans i 
506, 545, 564 , 588; Mexican i 
631 ; 11., 330, 378-07, 464, 478, 558 ■ 
m v 403, 416-17 ; v., 415, 421. 456- 
0,502-3; Cent. Americans, i., 700. 
725 6; ii., 658. 785-S. 

Communion, Nalma sacrament iii 
828. 108,410. 414; Xicaraymms, ii’' 
7!0; iii., 401 


location, i., 862, 450. J ( \unugro, Irihe of Cl hminns, i., 741- 

Cohilles, Inland Columbian tribe, i. , j 85; location, i., 705; Jang., iii.'. 704 . 
250-01; location, i., 252, 314; spe- I CmuopoiV. North Mcx. tnhe, i 571- 
<‘ia! mention, i., 265, 280-1, j 01; loc., i., 608-0; brng.. iiL 707. 

t oh ille \ alley, i.. 81 t. jComox, Uritisli Columbia, anfiti,. 

Comachos, Cent. Cai. tribe, j.. 361- iv.. 730-40. 

401; loeation. i . , 862, 4.-40; special Complexion. H\ perborenns, i., 12-14. 
mention, i., 3S6. j 45, 71-2, 07, H6, 127; Columbine, 

Comagrc, Kthmiau Province, i., 758, i., 157, 177-8,210,225, 255 6; C.di- 

760-70,782. foriiiaus. i., 828, 864-6, 40 5 123; 

Comahcan, t Quiche prince, v., chap. New Mexicans, i., 477-0 »2:b30, 

558, 573; Mexicans, i. 610. 646-8; 
Comma, village, Colima, i., 638. ii., 624-5; Cent. A meric, ns. i., 688, 

Comalli, earthen baking-pans, i. } 680; 714-15, 750-1 : ii., 8(,‘2. 

ii., 855. ^ (kmx, (Oomou>, houuix), tribe ol 

Comanehes tEubamis Hietans, ,le- Nootkas, i., 171-208; location, i.. 


tans, Nau.ui, Velas, Vetaiis), tribe 
of Apaches, i. ? 473-520; location, 

i., 478, 501-2; special mention, i., 
477-8. 488-4. 486, 401-0, 400-500, 
506-13, 510-23, 525-0; myth., iii., 
170, 528-0; lang., iii., 660-3, 670, 
672. 

Comathm, locality, Jalisco, i,, 072. 

Cornayagua, town, Honduras, i., 700; 
antiq., iv, , 70- k 

Combat, i,, 105-6, 728; ii., 310,286, 
305, 306, 410, 420-30, iii., 413-15, 
420. 

Combs, i., 2I6 ; (M9, 754; ii., 751. 


175, 205-7; special mention, 2( 18 ; 

111., 6 * 08 . 

Conache, ijnielie ruler, chap. \i. 
Com a be v Mura, name for Ora me, 

1. , 52(8. * 

Concepcion, village, Sinaloa, i., 609. 
Concepcion Hay, i., 605. 

Concepcion Ciiirimpo, village, S<sm- 
ra, i., 6< 17. , 

Concepcion de Maeoyalmi, villug'. 
Sonora, i., <>07. 

ConchaguaCulf, i., 701 ; v., chap. >* 11 - 
Conch os. North Mcx. trike, m b.p ? 
loc., i., 572, 610; spec, mention. C 
575; laug. , iii., 6S8, 714. 
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Conconulps, Inland Columbian tribe, 

1., *2/50-01; local ion i., 312. 
Concubines, see Marriage. 

Condov, Mije hem, v., 522-3. 
Couet;are, town, Sonora, i., 008. 
Confederation, Nairn as, ii. , 1)2, J 0/5-45, 

133-4, 418; Mayas, ii. ? 033, 015; 
v., chap, xi., xiii. 

Confession, Hyperboreans, i., 121; i i i. , 
M3; Mexicans, i.. 002; ii., 001, OOS; 
jii., 220-5, 271, 380-4, w, 88; Cent, j 
Americans, ii.. 000, 073, 083, 705; 

111., 472, 404-5. ! 

Confiscation, Mava punishment, ii., j 

057, 072. ^ j 

Congo Kiver, i., 700. 

Conicaris, North Mo\. trihe, i., 571- ■ 

01 ; local iou, i. t nil. 

Conil, province in Vue., v., chap. xiii. j 
Conjurers, see. Sorcerers. i 

Couops, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 301-401; ! 

location, i., 452. 

Conquest, set; War. j 

Consecration, Naliuas, ii., 321; iii., j 

207-8, 814, 302: Mayas, ii., 751, 7S5. j 
CousoquilJa, Vera Cruz, antiq.. iv., ; 
447. 

Constables, Isthmian (Government, 

1., 770; Nahua (Government, ii., 
187-8. 

Consumption, 1 lyperboreans, i., 80; 
Columbians, i., 210. 245, 287; Cal- 
ifornians, i., 351, 430; New Mexi- 
cans, i. , 508; Mexicans, ii., 503; 
Central Americans, i., 712. 
(Contagious disease, Mexicans, i., 588. 
Contemoque, Naliau god, iii., 800. 

( 'ontinence, i., 702; ii., 113. 710. 
Contlan, locality in Ihiehla, \.,400. 
(am tores (Contotores), North Mex. 

tribe, i., 571-01; location, i., 012. 
Contra Costa County, California, an- 
tiq., i\., 710. 

Convents, Mayas, ii., 003; Nahaus, 
v., 258. 

Oookchaneys (( dioocehancies, ( Oiook- 
chaneys), Cent.. Cal. tribe, i., 301- 
401; location, i., 308, 450. 

Cooking, Hyperboreans, L, 55, 58, 
103. 123; Columbians, i., 102-3, 
187, 213, *234, 205-0; Californians, 
i-> 330-40, 373-0, 400, 428-30; New 
Mexicans, i., 480-02, 540, 501, 577- 
8^ Mexicans, i., 020, 053-4, 050; ii., 
175,354-7; v. ,400; Cent. Americans, 

i., 004-5, 720-1, 758-0; ii., 722-5. 
Cookoose (Oookoooose), tribe of Chi- 
nooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 307. 
Cookras, tribe of Mosquitos, i., 711- 


1 7 k’ mention, 

*•’. p h - in., 783. 

Cooks -Inlet, i., io7, 180 ]4<). iii 
583. 7 ’ 

Coimuu-s, (Knlinyuk, Knklmvnk), 

tribe ot Chinooks, i.. 222-50- 'loca- 
tion, i., 300. 

(miur.s ('anon. Ct.di, autiq., iv., 715. 
Cooperation, ii., 57-0: ii., 7^, 
Coojwpellars, Inland ’ Columbian 
< tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., 81 j. 
Coose Hay, i,, 24 S, 250. 

Couses, i., 442, see Kowooses. 

C’oot, Cent. Cal. tribe, i, 301-401; 
location, i., 454. 

( ootciiais, i., 255. see Koolenais. 

( ooabs (Cops), North Cal. tribe. i.. 

320-01; location, i., 4 12, 445. 
Copal, i., 700, 732; ii.,2S4, 314, 300-1. 
303, 001, TOO, 703, 70S, 710, 734; iii 
8 10. 381-2, 302, 110, 420. 

( opalis, tribe ot Sound Indians, i.. 
( 208-22; location, i., 303. 

Co] ail is 1 liver, i., 803. 

Copalux (Kaluxi Kiver, i. 805. 
Co])al.\ocot], soap-tree, ii., 401. 
Copaai, Honduras, antiq., ii., 11S, 
781-2; iv., 77-105; hist., v., 50-00, 
187, cliap. \i., x ii. 

Copanahastla, Chiapas, antiq., iv.. 
353. 

, Copanalmaxthi, Chiapas, antiq., iv., 
j 354. 

I Copapitas. Zapoteo monks, ii., 212. 
j Copiclineh, chief, Chiapas and Cun- 
teiuala. v., chap. xi. 

1 Copii (Cohuitl), prince of Malinalco. 

! v.; 32S. 830. 

jCopiili, Nalma crown, ii., 147. 375-0. 

: Co]m», species of tree, ii., 083. 

Copper, Hyperboreans, i., 50, 70, 97, 
107, 122, 135; Columbians, i., 100, 
j 285; iii., 151; Californians, i., 341; 

! Niw .Mexicans, i.. 574; Mexicans, 

| ii., 372. 382, 40(5. 409-10, 473-8, 547, 

| 599; iv., 278, 340, 378, 870, 8S3, 414; 

1 Cent. Americans, ii., 742-3, 719, 

! 751; iv. , 07; Mississippi Valley, 

! antiq., iv., 77S-9, 783; JVrn antiq., 
i iv., 792-4. 

! Copper (udians(Tantsawliot-l)inneli), 

J tribe of Tinneh, i., 114-137; lot a- 
! lion, i ?, lit, 144; special mciOion, 
i i,, 119, 180; king. , iii.. 585. 

;(*«), per Mine Apaches, tribe of 
i Apaches, i., 473-520; lor., i., 504. 

! Coppermine River, i., 42, 45-0, 40-50, 

1 50, 04, 114, J38, 144. 

i Copper River, i., 00, 110, 142, 140; 
j iii.. 588-0. 
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Copunnish. i., 317, sec Ohopunnish. 
Coquille Itiver, i., 308, 412-3. 
Doqnilths, *200, see Quackolls. 
Coquins, i., 443, see Tutunahs. 
Coquiza-( 'hibataya Cozaanatao, Za- 
potcc god, iii., 440. 

Ooquoutaus, name of Thlinkect elan, 

i., 100, 143. 

Cora, Pima basket boat-, i., 544. 
("oral, i. , 583, 023. 752. 

(Was, Lower Dal. tribe, i., 550-71; 
location, i., 003; lang., iii., 087-03; 
.special mention, i.,571; North Mex. 
tribe, i.. 571-01; location, i., 007; 
lane;., iii., 005-S, 078, 700, 710-22; 
Dent. Mexican tribe, i., 017-44; lo- 
cation, i., 071-2; special mention, 

i., 035, 037, 010-1, 013; v., 500. 
Oorarus, Dent. Mex. tribe, i., 017-44; 
location, i., 072. 

Cordova, i., 203; Vera Cruz, antiq., 
i v. , 43-1-5. 

Cordova. Hernandez do, arrival on 
coast <4 Mex., v. , 470. 

Dords, Hyperboreans, i., 01; Colum- 
bians, i., 105-0, 185-0; New Mexi- 
cans, i,, 582-3; Mexicans, ii., 484. 
551-2; Cent. Americans, j., 700. 
Coribiei (Coribi/.i), Duatetnala tribe, 

1., 080-711; location, i., 701; lang., 

111., 701. 

Corn. Columbians, i., 234; New Mex- 
icans, i., 510. 533, 538, 550-1, 577, 
5SI; Mexicans, i., 021-0, 052-4; ii., 
317, 348-310. 

Corn ("reek Vall**y, i.. 408. 

Coni Island, i., 715. 717. 

Coronados, Dent. Mex. tribe, i., 017- 
4*4; location, i.. 072. 

Coronation, Aztecs, ii., 147 57; v., 
389, 408, 425, 428. 437, 455, 501; 
Quiches, ii., 041. 

Corozo- tints, i., 708. 

Corpulency, Columbians, i.. 150, 170, 
224-5, 254; New Mexicans, i., 477- 
8; 558, 573. 

Corpus Christ i Hay, i., 594. 
Corralitos, Chihuahua, antiq., iv., 
004. 

Cortes, TIernan, arrival at Vera Cruz, 
v., 479-82. 

Cort&s, Juan, QuielC* king, v., chap. 

XL * 

Cosispas, Inland ( Mlumbian tribe, i., 
250-91; location, i., 317. 

Oosnimw, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
526; location, i., 475, 598; special 
mention, i., 478. 

Cosos, Cent. Cal. tril>e, i., 361-401 ; 
location, i., 456, 


Costahuntox, Chiapancc god, iii. , *1A8 
Cost anus, i., 453, see Ohloncs. 

Costa Kiea, antiq., iv., 21-5. 

Costa 1 Cleans, tribe of Isthmians, i 
747-85; special mention, j 7»;\ Y 
701, 775, 780, 784: lang, iii. 

7(-0, 793; hist., v,. chap, x i i . 

Cost rowers, Dent. Dal. tribe, i., 3<;}.. 

401; location, i. , 363. 45fj. 
Cosulhentens. North Dal. tribe, 
320-01 ; location, i., 443. 

("osnmnos Ui\er, i., 455-0; laim iii 
018-9. ’ 

Cosnmniey (Cosunmes), Dent. Da), 
tribe, i,, 301-4O1; location, i., .Dm 
lang., iii., 049. 

Coswas, Cent. Dal. tribe, i., 301-10]; 
location, i., 455. 


Cotastla., Vera Dniz. antiq., iv., 1 1,~ 
Ootcjcn, Cent. Dal. tribe, i., 301-101; 
location, i., 453. 

Columns, i., .‘Ill; see Kootenais. 
t otsehimi, iii., 0S7, *eo Cochimis. 

( '« (tier’s ('reek, i., 317. 

Cotton, New Mexicans, i., 502. 5()4 
531-2, 538, 5 14. 574, 5S? ; M< \i. -m’ 

1., 020-1, 030, 018-50. 055. O', 7- s’ 
007; ii., 303-9, 4S1, 572-3; iii.,211; 
Cent. Americans, i., 089-92. CM4, 
715, 723-4, 751-2, 703, 700; ii., Til- 
l'd, 720-9, 742, 752. 

Cottonwood, North Cal. boats, i., 3-10. 
Cottonwood Valiev, i., 597; i\., 707. 
Dolnlia, (Quiche king, v., chap. x i. 
Dot uha II., Quiche king, v., clnp. \i. 
Dot./ales, North Mex. tribe, i., 571-91; 
location, i., 012. 

Dotzbalam, Quiche mythic aium.il, 

111., 17. 

( ’--.f /nr; alguap:.".. village, (C:«iicm;ih, 


i., 7 88. 

I'onneils, Mexicans, ii.. 139 . 188-9, 
418, 420, 438-9, 4 12, 492-3; 31 I; 

Cent. Americans, i., 702; in, 011 - 2 , 
040, 055. 

Polluting, see Arithmetic. 

L'oupes, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222-3(1; 

location, i., 309. ^ ^ 

Couriers, Nab 1 1 as, i:. ; 175,413-14,4(1-. 
Yourt-ediquette, N almas, ii., 18*‘- ^ 
L'onrt-martinl, Nalmas, ii., 418. H- 
Yourlship, Hyperboreans. i., 
lumbians, i., 192, J90, 241, 

( Californians, i., 319-50; New Mr. v 
leans, i., 511-12, 547-9, 50a; Mrxi 
cans, i., 632-3; ii., 254-., ; < ^ 
Americans, i.\ 729-32; 


Ymse ((Wish), Inliiml 

lumbian ( rilirs, i., ‘MX>. 
,'outiinies, i., 311, «ee Kootenais. 


( 
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Couvade, i., 301-2, 585. 

Covaji, South Cal., Jang., ii j. , GSG. 
Coviscas, i., 077, see Tlapanecs. 
Cowghal ingen, name for Unalaskas, 

i. , 87. 

Cowiahs (Cowhuillas), Central Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 30 1-101; location, 

j. , 303, 450. 

Cnwiehins (Cawit chans, rowa.il/. 
chim, Oowegans, ( owewachin, Co- 
witehins, Cowitchcns, ( owitchici, 
Oowifciher, Kawitc.hen, Kawitchin, 
Kawitshin, Kowitchau), trihe of 
Noot.kas, i., J 74-20(3; loc. , i. , 175-0, 
205-7, 300; Ian-'., iii., 00S. 
Cowichin (Cowitchcn, Kawitchin) 

Valley, i., 175, 207. 

Cowiliers, i. } 457, set* Cahuillas. 
Cowlitz (Cowlitsick, Kaoulisi, trihe 
of Sound Indians, i., 203-22; loc., 

1., 200, 200, 303-4, 310; spec, men- 
tion, i., 210, 220. 

Cowlitz Kiver, i., 200, 223, 303, 305. 
(!mvs, Navajo property, i., 480. 
Coxanatzin Atencatl, Cliiclumc 1 * 

prince, v., 314. 

Coxeatlan, locality, Guerrero, i., 077. 
Coxeotzin, Tolfco king, v. , 257. 

Co> cox, Nahua Noah-mvth, iii., GO. 
03. 

Ooxeoxtli (Coxeotzin, Coxcox), Cul- 
hua king, v. , 13, 350-1, 330-44, 
402-5. 

Coxoh, Guatemala lan*;., iii., 700. 
Coyahaeoli, (Quiche prince, v.. chap. xi. 
Coy a Mama Oella, wife of Maneo 
Capae. , v., 40. 

Covgaraea, Medicinal licrh, ii., 705. 
Coyohuaean, see Coyuhiiacmi. 

Coyol, v., 200, see Nauhznil. 

( ’oyolxnuhqui, daughter of ( ’oatlicue, 

111., 200. 

Coyote Kiver, i., 452. 

Coyoteros, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; location a, ml name, i., 474, 500; 

iii., 504; special mention, i., 105. 
Coyotes, North Mex. trihe, i., 571 
01; special mention, i., Oil. 
Coyotes, South Cal. food, i., 405; 
myths, iii., 75-0, 85-8, 00, 115-17, 
137-0, 101, 545-8; v., 13-14. 

Coyotl, v., 290, see Nauhyotl. 
Coyuhuaean (Covohuaean), town, 
Mexico, ii., 562; v., 205, 317, 402. 
Co-yukuk River, i.. 148. 

Coyuquilla, town, Guerrero, i., 077. 
Q»yyo, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 301-401; 

location, i., 454, 

Cozaana, Xapotec god, iii, 457. 


( -ozaliy Rah Vtcs, trine of Shos- 
Imnes, i.. 422-12; location, i., 4M. 

( p l ! ,ai1, l ,! >ncc, Oajaca, v. v 

t 'ozcaapan, iii., 253, sec Colwaapa 
< ozcapei.la.fi, Nahua collar, ii , 404. 
t ozcaquauli, ( ’hirhiimv chief, v., 203. 
t o/ca<juatdi, ! eu-( hhhilure chief, \ 
400. 

Cozcaquauhco (Cozcaciiauhco), sta- 
tion, Aztec migration, v., 324. 

I ozeaq iianlitenaneo, province in 
Stuil Ii Mexico, v. , 4-1 1 . 
Cozcaquauhtli, Nahua, day, ii., 512, 
510-1 7 : Acollma chief, v., 303; had 
of Ihiauhtlan, v., 102. 

Cozclmatl, Nahua greaves. ii., -J0-I. 
Cozeollaii, localil v, San Salvador, i., 
700. 


Co/ohm:catl. medicinal plant, i.,040. 
Cozunad Island, ii.,702 3; iii., 701; 
iv., 250-00. 200. 

Crab-apple, Nootka bows of, i., 138. 
Crabs. Nalma food, ii., 350. 

Cradles, t Columbians, i. 218, 227-8; 
Californians, i. , 301; New Mexi- 
cans, i., Dni, 503, 500; Mexicans, 

i., 033; ii., 275-0, 281; iii., 352. 
Crean, Mosquito boat-, i., 725. 
Creation-myths, Hyperboreans, iii., 
08-100; Columbians, iii., 04-8; Cal- 
ifornians, iii., 83-04, 102-5, 531-2, 
5-19; New Mexican;, iii,, 75-83; 
Mexicans, iii., 55-74; Central 
Americans, iii., 41-54, 74-5; v., 

171- 2, 193-4. 

(Vernation, Hyperboreans, i., 113, 
125-0, 132, 134-5; Columbians, i., 

172- 3, 205-0; Californians, i., 350- 
8, 300-7, 420-1, 430; iii., 87; New 
Mexicans, i., 522-3, 555, 500, 580; 
Mexicans, ii., 007-11, 015-21; iii., 
240; Central Americans, i., 780, 
733-4; ii., 708, 800-1. 

Crescent City, North California, i., 
445, 

(’rickets, Lower Californian food, i., 


50k 

biers Californians. i., 410; New 
Mexicans, i., 500, 520, 540; Mexi- 
cans, i., 059-00; ii., 430-7; Central 
Americans, ii., 040; iii., 241, 245, 
255. 

’■rimes, set* Government and names 
of (‘rimes. . .. 

Wodiles, Nahuas. limiting, u., 4)1. 

Voss, ii.. 010, 703; iii., 135, 208, 274, 
^84. 332, 348, 350. 300, 335, 455, 
40v70, 500, 500; iv.. 57-8, 243, 
200 ; 311-12, 333-8, 374, 407-8, 412, 
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437-8, 4(31, 4S1, 498, 503, 544-5, 
572, 574, 074; v., 25, 48, 200. 

Cross Sound, i., 9(5, 1 12. 

Cross wers, tribe of llaidahs, i., 155- 
74: Juration, i. , 292. 

Crown, Mexicans, ii., 147-8,507, 522, 
557, 375-8, 404-5, 441; iii.. 541, 544, 
352, 35(5, 359, 309, 385, 390-2, 390, 
407-8, 411-12; Com. Americans, 

1., 702; ii., 035. 

Crown-lands, Nahums, ii., 224-5. 
Crows, i. , 405; ii., TIC; iii., 97. 
Cruzados, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; local ion and name, i.. 475, 
599; special mention. i., 47S. 

Cu (<^ub Naliua temple, iii., 192,210, 
292. 

Cuaahtemalteea, Cuatemala tribe, 

1. . 080-71 1 ; location, i., 787. 
Cuachichilos, i., 014, see (Uiaehi- 

cliiles. 

Cuachil^o, station, Aztec migration, 
v., 323. 

Cuaqiie Uivor, i., (‘>07. 

( 'uauhropec. v. , 32 1, see < 'ohuaetepee. 
Camilla, town, Mexico, i.. (>72. 
CucapiiL*', iii., 085, sec Cuimanas. 
Cuebans, i,, 597. see Yu mas. 
Cuchanticas, tribe of Apaches, i., 
473-520; location, i.. 592. 


Cuernavaca (Quernauaca, Quahuna- 
luiac, (jtiuuhmihuac), locality 
Mexico, i., 037, 07(3: ii., p)<). 
antiq., iv., 481-2; v., 2(35, 310, 3i;j ' 
2, 400. 

Cuernos quomados, North Mexican 
tribe, i., 571-91; location, i., 0 i 3. 

Cues (Maeoyahuis), Nort.li Alex, tribe 
571-91; location, i., 007; lamr.’ 
iii., 707. 

Cuesninas, iii., 085, see Vainajale.. 

Cuetlachtlan, ancient province in 
Puebla and N ora Cruz, \\, 4 ! 7- 1 
409-7u,499. 

I Cuetlaxeoapau (( 'uetlaxe.ohuapnii}, 

I town, Vera Cruz, i., 070-1; v.,495. 
j CueUaxurhitl, Cliichinicc. princess 
| v.,511. 

j Cuet/al ((Quetzal), Culliua kiim, v 
| 330 1. 

j Cuetzpalin. Nahwa dav, ii., 511 -J 0 
j 510-17. 

■ Cueva (Cuchu), Isthmian province 
and tr V, i., 747-85; location, i., 

; 749, 795; special fuentinn, i., 758- 

; 4,700-1, 704, 709-70, 779-80, 7S4 ; 

i Ian;.'., iii., 7D-4- 

! Cuexcomaixtlahuacan, locality, Mex- 
j ie«>, v., 472. 

j Cuexpatchieuopul, Nalnta scalp-lock, 


Cuehians, Central ( alifornia tribe, i., | ii., 40 }. 

501-401; location, i., 453. j Cuextecax, i., 074; v., 208; see lluas- 

Cuehinoch'x, North Mexican tribe, j tecs. 

i., 571.-91; location, i., 012. J Cuexteeatl, Naliua chief, v., 208. 

Cuchumaquiq, Hub-lie ”,od, v„ 175. ! ( aiexteeatliclioraxan, station, Aztec 
Cuchumntaues, ancient name of migration, v., 521. 

mountains in Cuntemaln, v., chap. j ( ‘ucxtlan, provinee, S era ( ruz, v. . 120 
x i i. ! Cuba. Ouichr rovai palace, ii., 013. 


( !iic>oinn<'iui (Cucamonga), village, 
Mouth t'alitornia. i., 4(30. 

(■ucu lean, ii., 119; iii., 281; see Cu- 
ke ican. 

Cin ub tes. tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; locution, j., 59S. 

Cucuilu, a Mexican beetle, i..(349. 
Cwcurnatz, see Cucumalz. 
Cacunumie, Perieiri ood, iii., (St. 
Cueurpc, village, Sonora, i., (300 7. 

( bn ha, see ( 'nova. 

( bieealtzin, iii., 385, sts.t Aiuhtecutli. 
Cuet hint.Ii, Naliua militarv .mantle, 

11. , 402. 

Cuccnpun, ii., 503, see Thnpieehiuh* 
ean. 

Cucif], Naluut petticoat, ii., 30H-9. 
(■neiap, Peru, antiq.. iv. , 797-8. 
Cuebn-ijcn-m*, Apache tribal name, 

1.. 471; iii., 594. 

Cuencume, locality, Zacatecas, i., 
(314. 


( ubtzutecas. tribe <>t Aparins i., 
473-520; in.-aii..n, i. f 592. 

(blbtliie, Tolteo ( it *. 2. •>. 

Cuhuanas ((’uiianas, Cucaonri, tribe 
of Pueblos, i., 520-50; I any., iii- 
<385. 

(biieaealeo. Naliua school-house, ii., 
243. 

Cuientees, South Mexican tribe, c, 
(341-70; locution, i. 081; special 
mention, i., (352; lane;., iii-, 7o2-3. 
Cnicillos (< biiztillos), burial mounds 
iv., 551, 593. 

(biieoyan, Naliua dance-house, im 
29t>: . ,, r 

CuinK'tzciitl. 'riiiK-.-illc' rulj'f, ' ■■ O'- 
Cuila|iii, locality, Oajaca; laiiy-, a'-' 
749; antiq., iv. , 5SS. 

Cuileo, village, Guatemala, i., o * f 
Cuiltou, Toiler noble, v.. 

Cuismcr, iii., 085, see \ mnaja » 
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Cuitlahuac, city in Mexico, hist., v., 
253, 307-10, 346, 360, 405, 454. 
Cuitlahuafczin, a Mexican prince, v., 
46*2, 464. 

Ouitlatee.s (Cuitlateques, Cuitlatechi, 
Cuitlahuaes, (J.iiitlalmacus), Na- 
hiui nation, i., 017-44; ii., 133-620; 
location ami name, i., 678; ii., 100, 
127. 

Ouixlahuac, Mizt.ec dialect, iii., 740. 
Oukulcan (Coeolcan, Cuetiiean, lvu- 
kulcan), Maya god, ii., 633, 647, 
690-700, 703; iii., 133, *260, 281-2, 
463, 465; v. , 23, 226, chap. xiii. 
Oulhuaeau (Colhuarnn, Culiacan), 
city, Mexico, ii., 00, 125; antiq., 

iv. * 295-6, 501-2; hist., w, 163, 188, 
221, 242, 255, 261-87, 205-320, 323, 
330-1, 334, 361, 401, 402-4. 

Oulhua Tee.uluii, Mexican imperial 
title, v., 306. 

Oullnias (Colhuas), Nahna nation, i., 
617-41; ii., 133-62!); location and 
name, i., 675; ii., 101, 127; special 
mention, iii., 307-8; lung., iii., 
724-5; hist., see ( 'ullmaran. 
Onliaean, v., 221, see Culhnacan. 

( bilisnisuas, iii., 685, see Yamajabs. 
OnliMiurs, iii., 685, see A amajabs. 
(hilul, rent. Cal. tribe, i., 361-401; 
location, i., 455. 

Oumachen, locality in Michoaean, 

v. , 513. 

Cumatz, Guatemala tribe, hist., v., 
cliaj). xi. 

Oumbatwas, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 457;! 
king., iii., 638. 

Oumliu (Kumku), Maya month, ii., | 
757-8. 

Oumorah, locality. New York, v., 
101 - 2 . 

Cuinpas, village, Sonora, i., 606. 
Cumquekis, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
20S; location, i. , 205. 

Cumshewas (( 'umsliawas, Cumshe- 
wars, Koumchaouas), tribe of Ilai- 
dalis, i., 155-74; location, i., 202. 
Cum Hmbalis (Ciimumpaim), tribe of 
Shoshones, i. } 422-42: location, i., 

^ 460. 

Cumuripa, village, Sonora, i., 601. 
Cunacunas (Clmeunaqucse, Ohucu- 
nas), tribe of Isthmians, i., 747- 
85; location, i., 707; special men- 
tion, i., 785. 

Cunai, Pima dialect, iii,, 685. 

Punas, tribe of Isthmians, i., 747-85; 
location, i., 796-7; special mention, 
*•» 785; lang., iii., 704. 

Vol. V. 43 


Cups, Columbians, i., 165, 190; Mex- 
icans^ ii., 174-3, 480, 4.83-4; Cent. 
Americans, i., 607, 701. 

Cmpiiaratzi (Cmpdarachi), village. 
Sonora, i., 606. 

(_ u rari (Urari), isthmian poison, i.. 
763, 

thirds, food, Apaehes, i,, 489. 

Cures, see Medicine, 
t uricaueri (Curinacauery), Taraseo 
god, and - high priest, ii., 215; iii,, 
445; v., 511, 514. 

Curicaten, king of Michoaean, v. t 
519. 

Curincuaro Achurin, locality in 
Michoaean, v., 518. 

Ciiringhoa, town, Sonora, i., 608. 
Curipujau, person in Michoaean, v,, 
510. 


Currencv, Hyperboreans, i., 108, 133; 
Columbians, i., 102, 217, 230; Cal- 
ifornians, i., 317. 385, 400, 435; 
New Mexicans, i., 545, 5s;!; Mex- 
icans, i., 637; ii., 3.81-2; Cent. 
Americans, i., 700; ii., 736-7; Mis- 
sissippi Valley, anliq,, iv., 778-0. 
Currents, ellcets on N. AY. coast, i., 
38, 153; v., 52-3. 

Curtains, Nalinas, ii., 582; Mayas, ii., 
787. 

Curuni, Honduras, antiq., iv., 71. 
Cuscatlan, name of Salvador, ii., 1*23. 
Cushnas, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 451; king., 

111., 650. 

Cusliooks, tribe of Chinooks, i, ,222- 
50; location, i., 300, 

Cusiyaes, Power Californian sorcer- 
ors, i., 567. 

( ustepeques, Chiapas, antiq. ,‘iv., 353. 
( histom-lionses, Nalmas, ii., 564. 
Cutaneous-diseases, Hyperboreans, 

1., 68; New Mexicans, i., 568; 
Mexicans, i.. 63S; Cent. Ameri- 
cans, i., 778. 

Cutaras. tribe of Isthmians, i., 747- 
85; location, i., 740. 

Cuteeos, North Alex, tribe, i., 571-91; 
location, i., 600. 

Cutganes, tribe of Pueblos, i., «>26- 
56; king., iii., 6S5. 


yaiua, i., 450, set; Kuyam. . 
yatnaca, village, South Culifmia, 
, 458. ^ „ 

yamanque, Pueblo village, i, , 5_7. 
gimu, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 
oration, i. . 450. 

yupuri, high priest of Michoaean, 
;.,5i8.’ ° . . __ n 

vutlan, Colima, antiq., iv., oil. 
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Cuzcatlan, name of Salvador, w, j 
chap. xii. | 

Cuzco, Cent, anthp, iv., 804; v. 47. J 
Cycle, Nahuu calendar, ii., 8-7, 505; , 
v., 463; Maya calendar, ii., 761-;"). : 
Cypress, i., 214; ii. , 557; iv., 502,527. j 


Dabaiba, Isthmian goddess, iii., 408. 
Daggers, i., 104-5, 10 4, 188. 
Dahuohabes,, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 

301- 401; location, i., 451. 

Daho-tena, (Aehelo-tena), tribe of 

Tinneh, i.. 114-137; loc, , i. , 140. 
Dalles i Dallas), i., 151, 222, 227,230, 
258, 280. 304. 1 

Dams, see Weirs ami Embankments, j 
Dan (Tnnuib), Cuatemala tribe, i. , ; 
080-711; location, i., 780; hist., v., i 
chap, \i, j 

Dances, Hyperboreans, i.. 00-7, 84-5, ; 
02-3, 112, 110-20; iii,, 145, 507; j 
Columbians, i., 170, 107-200, 210, j 
243, 281 -2; Californians, i.. 3512, 

302- 3. 307, 411, 410-17; New Mexi- 
cans. i., 515-10, 550-2. 500. 580-7; j 
Mexicans, i., 035, 004; ii.. 243, j 
*200-1 2.SS-01 , 311-12,323-8,320-31,; 
333-4, 337-8, 340, 303, 580, 017-10, < 
354, 350-00; iii., 3S(>, 302, 100-10, j 
420-7, 120; y., 480; Cent. Ameri- 
cans, i., 007. 7O5-0\ 700, 733. 735-8; 

11., 000. 080, 007-8, 700- J, 703, 7o7, 
710-14. 

Duparabopos, North Me\. tribe, i., 
571-01 ; location, i. , 01 1. 

Darien, Nations and tribes described, 

1., 747-85; location, i., 701-7; spe- 
cial mention, i., 751, 753. 705, 700, 
77C 781-5, 700; lang., iii., 703-5. 

Darts, Hyperborean-;, i., 00; New 
Mexicans, i., 502, 582; Mexicans, 

11., 335, 408 10; iii., 404; Central 
Americans, i., 722, 70*0-2; ii,, 720, 
742-3. 

Dates, lstbinian drink from, i., 775. 
David, town, Isthmus, anli<[. , iv., 

10-17. 

Deaf and Dumb, at Contain, i., 038; 

lung., iii., 4. 

Dean Canal, 204. 
i )«ath, Hyperboreans, i., 70, 03; Co- 
lumbians, i. , 172-3, 247-8; Cali- j 
fornians, i., 35 C00, 420- 1 : New 1 . 
Mexicans, i., 500 10, 524, 500; Mex- j 
ic.ans, iii., 120, 401-2; Cent. Amvr- j 
icans, i., 744-5, 782-3; ii., 057-0; iii., j 


Debts, Maya laws concerning ii 
054, 050. b ’ * 

Decorations, Nalmas, ii. 070 
332, 380, 555-0, 571-2, 582-3. ’ " 
Deeovs, hunting ami lishiim i V' 
00, 185, 203, 330, 375-0, 577 ’ 

Deep Hay, Hritisli Columbia, untin 

iv. , 741. 

Deer. Hyperboreans, i., 50, 55 - 7 , 77 . s 
1 17, 135; Columbians, i., u>*> is; n 
201, 211, 213, 230-1, 234, 258, 20 <\ 
203-4; Californians, i. , 830 
344, 347, 307-8, 373, 403, 405, -121a;, 
42<S; New Mexicans, i., 881-4, ion’ 
538, 551, 574, 577 ; iii., 80; Mexi- 
cans, i., 020-1, 025, (>‘27, 048, 

111., 120, 1.11-2; Cent. Americans 

1., 004-5, 721; ii., 708, 720-1; iii’ 
70-1. 

Deer Creek, i., 450, 

Deformity, Mexicans, i., 588. 038; ii., 
502, 025; Mayas, ii., 081 2 . 
De^othi Kulcliin (Loucheux), (riiicoi 
Tinneh, i., 114-37; locution, i.. l ii; ; 
special mention, i >( 120, 131. ! 87 ; 
my tli., iii., 141-2; lung., iii., 5sii. 
Deguthee Dinees, name lor hutching 

1.. 115, 

Del Norte Countv, i., 443, 145; iii, 
161. 

Del Norte Valley, i., 500. 

Delude, myths, a., 138; Hyperbore- 
ans, iii., 100, 103; v., 14; Califor- 
nians. iii., 80, 88 , 517-8; v., M; 
New Mexicans, iii., 70 , 78-0; 1 L 

Mexicans, iii., 04, 70. 72; v., 12 hS, 
20, 103-1, 200; Cent. Amerira^ 

111. , 40-7, 74; v , 13- 11; lVru\ ian-, 

v. , 14-10. 

Deo/.acuancu, slation, (j'ic ie mi- 
gration, v., chap. xi. 

Derricks, Aztecs, i;., 55 o'. 

Des Chute.-., Inland Columbian tribe, 
i , 250-01; location, i , 320. 

Des Chutes Diver, i., 202, 320; iii 1 


038. 

Desertion, punishment lor. ii., 4b\ 
740. 

Deserts, i., 153, 324, 472. 

Desolation Sound, i.. 183-4. 208. 
Despotism, .ii., 61, 385, 1012, (>.>b 
Destruction Island, i., 303. . ( 

Development, causes and pniicipi* 
of, ii., 18-80. 

Diamond Hiver, i. . 400, 50,. 
Diamond Spring, Calitonmi, uni 14 


..iv., 705. 

Diarrhea, i.. 287. # 742; 1 
Dice, gambling. ii.> 300. 

| Didues (Didiiis), Lowei 


j., 502, t»C»<) 

• Cal. tribe. 
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1., 556-71; location, i., 003; lang., 

111., 687-93. 

Dionne nos (Conicyas, Dcguinns, 
Diegeiios, Dieguinas, Dieguinos), 
Soi i til Cal. tribe, i., 40*2*22; idea- 
tion, i., 402, 457-8; special men- 
tion, i., 409-10; myth., iii., 525; 
lung., iii., 684-0. 

I)i ggers, tribe of Shoshones, i., 422- 
42; location, i., 401; name, i., 320; 
Ian#.* iii., 001-2. 

Digothis, name for Kutrhins, i., 115. 

Diuneli, i., 115, see Timieli. 

Diriamba, village, Nicara-ua, i., 792. 

Dirians(Dirias), ( hiatemala tribe, i., 
080-711; location, i., 088, 792; 
myth., iii., 493; v., chap. xii. 

Diriomo (Diriome), \ illume, Nica- 
ragua, i., 792. 

Discipline, priests, iii., 338-40, 427, 
483, 435-0, 473, 489. 

Diseoiilai stones, (California, antiq., 
ix., 701-2. 

Disease, see Medicine and name of 
disease. 

Dishes, Columbians, i., 104-5, 190, 
288; Californians, i., 134; iv., 093- 
4. 702; Mexicans, ii., 285, 301, 475, 
488-4; Cent Americans, i., 097, 
701; ii., 728, 752. 

Disobedience, punishment of, ii., 
242, 240, 418-19, 002. 

Distal!', i., 105; iii., 872. 

Distortion of Physique, Hyperbore- 
ans, i., 72, 97-100; Columbians, i., 
158-9, 181-2, 220-9, 250-7; New 
Mexicans, i., 559; Mexicans, i., 
022; Cent. Americans, i., 717; ii.. 
731-2. 

Ditches, see Excavations, 

Divine representatives, Nalmas, ii., 
319-27, 831-3, 837, 339; iii., 309, 
313. 

Divisions, of nations, i., 30-7; ii., 
124. 


] 330, 392, 538; Cent, Americans, i., 

! Cd!l W ,' 7r>8 ’ '< ; 0; 

I O.L-3, <03-4, ,20-1; iii,, 400. 

! i oy-xvdod, used for medicine, i,, 204 
I Ddhme, i., 0,07, see Kudeves. 

| Dolls, Koniajas, i., S! 2, 

| Dolores, Cualemala, antiq., iv., I3S 
| Dolores de Agua CMieutc’ village’ 

| Durango, i., 014. 

; Dolores 1 liver, i., 105; Ctah, antiq,, 
j iv. . 733. 

| Domestic animals, Nalmas, ii., 353. 

| Donkeys, Pueblos, i. , 514. 
i Don Pedro's Par, Cal., antin , iv., 7o3. 
j Doors. Hyperboreans, i., 51, 74; Col- 
| umbiaiis. i., 231-2; Californians, 

1., 334-5, 372; New Mexicans, i., 
480, 583, 535; Nalmas, ii., 550, 
573; Mayas, ii., 784-5. 

Dorachos (Dorachesj, tribe of Isth- 
mians, i., 747-85; location, i. , 790; 
special mention, i., 759, 700, 780-1; 
iang., iii., 794. 

Dory, Mosquito boat, i., 725. 

Dos Cabaecs Mt., i., 595. 

Dos Pueblos, \illage, South Cal., i,, 
459. 

Dough, Nalma offerings and idols, 

111., 297-8, 315-10, 380, 841, 317, 
371, 408, 425. 

Douglas ( 'anal, i., 293. 

Douglas City, Cal., antiq., iv., 707* 
Dove, Nahua deluge mytli., iii., 00, 
OS-9. 

Down, see Feathers. 

Dowry, Maya, marriage, ii., 000-7. 
Drake’s Pay, i., 305. 

Drama, Hyperboreans, i., 93; Col- 
umbians, i., 170, 200; Californians, 

1., 393; New Mexicans, i., 580; 
Mexicans, ii., 2S0, 291-2; Cent. 
Americans, i., 705-6, 730-8, 774; ii., 
700.711-12. 

Drawbridges, see I bulges, 

Drawers, Mava dress, ii,, 727. 


Divorce, Nalmas, ii. , 262-3; see also 
Marriage. 

Doctors, see Medicine and Sorcerer*. 

Dog-liibs, i., 144, see Thlingeha- 
diimeh. 

Dog 1 liver, i., 820. 

Do'gpivers (Cascade Indians), In- 
land Columbian tribe, i., 250-91; 
location, i., 320. 

Dogs, Ik perbo roans, i., 62-3, 118; 
iii-, 104-0; Columbians, i., 159, 
160, 171, 182-3, 202, 211, 215-10, 
‘204, 207, 285; New Mexicans, i., 
500, 518, 541, 501 ; Mexicans, i., 
034; ii., 005, 011,014; iii., 129, 


Dreams, i., 202-3, 728. 734, 741; ii., 
211, 790. 

Dresden Codex, Mayas, ii., 771-2. 

Dress, origin and significance <>t, ii., 
77-8; II\ perboreans. i., 40-50, 01, 
07, 72-4, 88 9, 100-2. 110-17, 122, 
p>5 J 28. 18! 3, 185; Columbians, 
i.. (53, 158-00, 170, 179-82, 22'>-30, 
257-9; Californians, i., 829-34, 252, 
858-9, 807-71.887-8. 403 4. 410, 410, 
423-0; iii-, 160; New Mexicans. c, 
4s(>-4. 530-8. 550-1, 558-9, 507, 573-5; 
iii 180; Mexicans, 020-3, 048- 
51 mi., 144-5. 179-80. 297, 213-15, 
‘>4 3 290-1, 298, 305. 307 , 314-15, 
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318-31, 333-4, 337, 363-77, 395-6, 
401-7, 413-14, 428-9, 604-8, 614-16, 
621 ; iii. , 259-60.324-5. 333-4, 339, 
353-61, 369, 385-7, 390-2, 407-8. 41 1- 
12, 416-18, 422-3, 425-7, 433, 435- 
437; Out. Americans, i., 689-92, 
705-6, 715, 736-7, 744-5, 751-4, 764, 
782-3; ii. , 635, 662-3, 683, 0SS-9, 
707, 710, 713, 726-35, 711: iii.. 473. 
Drinks, Hyperboreans, i., 76; Califor- 
nians, i., 394, 437; New Mexicans, 

i., 517, 549-50, 586; Mexicans, i., 
636, 654, 664-5; ii., 359-60; iii., 243; 
Cent. Americans, i., 706-7, 739, 
774-6; ii., 703, 723-5. 

Droit <le Seigneur, i., 584-5; ii., 671. 
Drouth, see < 'Innate. 

Drowning, sacrifice by, ii., 306, 308. 
Drums, i., 91. 393, 516. 552, 586, 705, 
738, 765, 774; ii., 292-3, 404-5, 412, 
583-4, 713. 

Drumsticks, i., 552, 705; ii., 293. 
Drunkenness, Hyperboreans, i., 57; 
Columbians, i., 169, 243; Califor- 
nians, i., 251, 437; New Mexicans, 

1., 515, 517, 549-50, 566, 586-7; Mex- 
icans, i., 62S, 625-6, <561; ii., 285, 
333, 360-1 , 394. 160-2, 617, 627; 
Cent. Americans, i., 706-7. 735,774; 

11., 641. 689, 694, 718, 724-5, 803. 
Dry Creek, Cab, auti<]., i w, 707. 

Dry < ’reek Valley, i. , 119. 

Dtche-ta ut-’tiune, lang., iii., 587. 
’Piinno, i., 114, see Tiimeh. 

Ducks, i., 50, 577. 625-6, 760; ii., 351, 

72k 

Duck waira Lagoon, Mosquito coast, 
an1i<p, iv.. 27. 

Duelling, Nalmas, ii., 628. 

Dulce, gulf, (Guatemala, v., chap. xi. 
Dung, jioison antidote, L, 7 <52. 
Dungeuos, i., 302. 

Durango, nations ami tribes, i., 571- 
91, 617-44; special mention, i.,623, 
myth., iii., 179; Jang., iii., 667. 710. 
717-19; antiq., iv. , 000-i; hist., v. ; 
222 . 

Duties, see 'Faxes. 

Dvvamish, tribe of Sound Indians, i., 
208-22; location, i., 300. 

Dwau.isii Lake, i., 300. 

Dwamisb Liver, i., 300. 

Dwarfs, Nalmas, ii., 183. 

Dwellings, Hyperboreans, i., 42, 50-4, 
74 5, 89, J 02-3, 118, 123-4. 129; Co- 
lumbians, i., 160-1, 169, 1 83-5, 191, 
211-12,231-2, 259-61; Californians, 

1., 334 0, 371-3, 404-5, 426-7; New 
Mexicans, k, 485-7. 533-8, 559-60, 
575; iv., 668-60; Mexicans, i., 24, 


624, 651-2; ii., 160-74, 336, 553-74. 
m., 240, 255; Cent. Americans i ’ 
692-3, 717-18, 732, 754-8, 78i);’ii 
783-9 ’ ' ’ 

Dyeing i., 166, 345, 503, 657 668 
724, 766; ii., 370, 486-7, 752. ’ ' ’ 
Dysentery, i., 521, 708, 742; ii., (;oo 
Dzawindanda, Miztec kinm v 41 V 
16. ° ’ ’ 
Dze-Yaxkin, ii., 757, see Yaxkiu. 


E 

Eagle Prairie, i., 446-7. 

Eagles, i., 105, 172,580, 716; ii., I fit) 
327, 337; iii., 78-9, 129, 356; v., J!J 4 ! 
Early County, Mississippi Valiev, 
antiq., iv., 767-8. 

Ear-ornaments, Hyperboreans, i., 97, 
128; Columbians, i., 159, 182, 21 \' t 
229; Californians, i., 333. 36S «)[ 
426; N'nr Mexicans, i., 482, 559, 
574-5; Mexicans, i., 623. 649-51; ii, 
290, 307, 372, 395; iii., 23S, 32 .V 
369, 385, 416; Central Americans, 
i., 691, 7)7, 752-4; ii., 731-3 
Earth, various uses of. Hyperboreans, 

1., 51. 72, 75, 89, 107. 1 50; Colum- 
bians, k, 210, 212, 257-8, 271; Cali- 
iforuans, i., 333 4, 369, 371-2, 101, 
424, 426, 434-5; New .Mexicans, 

i, 481, 5(K), 532-3, 535 (>, 516; Me\* 
icans, i., 623-4; 631, 650-2; ii., 317- 
18, 372. 599; Central Americans, i , 
718, 766; ii.. 733 4, 750; myths., 

111., 121-2; Phallic worship, iii., 50-. 
Earthquake, Mexican symbol id., 

129; events, w, 463, 408, 4"2. 
Earthworks, see Embankments. 
Eating, i., 75-6, 163, 18; -8, 214, 2(>(), 
560-1. 

r.itieg-hmi-'e-;, Nakmis, ii. , 357, 38b 
l-.o, ii., 755-6, 760. 

Eealebot, Nicaragua god, iii., 491. 
Keatepee (Ecnlepe, Kliocatopecj. sta- 
tion, Aztec migration, v. t 321-4. 
Ecat.l, iii., 491, see Lbecatb 
Ecatzin (Heheealzin, Khe'iaUm), 
Nabua chief, v,, 243. 

Eceatl, Nabua chief, v., 243. 
Ecelem&ches ( Keeleiimehs, FAk* ' 
machos). Central Csiliformau tribe, 

j. , 361-401; location, r, 353, 4"i, 

bang., iii., 653. i , 

Kcgeagan, Central Californnm trice, 
h, 361-401; location, 1 ., 4ak 
Echcoalzin, v., 243, see 
Eehehoa, town, Sonora, !.,«**>■ 
Eeheloots, Inland Columbian ■ 
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i., 250-91; location, i., 320; special 
mention, i., 260, 267, 274. 

Echilat, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, 454. 

Echuah (Ekehua Ekclmali), Maya 
god, ii. , 692, 738; iii., 462, 466. 
Ecitin, v., 297, see Xitzin. 

Eclikimos, tribe of Tlilinkcets, i., 
94-111; location, 143. 

Eclipse, i., 666, 777; ii., 798; iii., 
110 - 11 . 

Ecnab, ii., 756, see Ezanab. 
Kdehawtnwiiool-dinneh, i., 144, see 
I leaver Indians. j 

Edmy, Chepewyan expression of 
complaint, i.. 135. 

Education, Californians, i., 413-14; 
Mexicans, ii., 240-51, 401-2, 492-3, 
538-40; iii., 432, 437; Centra! 
Americans, i., 704, 734, 777; ii., 
661-4, 767, 788. 

Ediies (Edii, Kquii), Lower (Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 556-71; location, i., 
604; lang., iii., 687-93. 

Edwards Creek Mountains, i., 462. 
Edznab. ii., 756, see Ezanab. 

Fegloo, i., 54, see Igloo. 

Eelis, North Californian tribe, i., 
320-61; location, i., 447. 

Eel River tribes, North Californian 
tribe, i.. 326-61; special mention, 

i., 326-7, 331-2, 362, 364, 367, 442, 
446-8, 451; Ian#., iii., 593, 642,647. 
Eels, i.. 214, 339. 

Ecuiitchcs, ( Vntral Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 363. 

Jumaghs (Kenahs), i. , 416, see 

Elmeks. 

\ In h-. ti'.be of llaidaiis, i., 

i - i; .i»'i, i., 294. 

Etligies, Nabua burial, ii., 606, 611, 

614, 616-17, 620-1. 

Egan Canon, i., 467. 

Eggs. food, i., 625, 652, 691, 720, 759; 

11., 350; medicine, ii., 599. 

Egypt, American origin-traces, v., 

55-03. 

Ehatesets ( Aybuttisalit), tribe of 
Nootkas, i., 174-208; loc., i., 295. 
Ehecatepee, v., 324, see Eeatepec. 
Ehecatl ( I0oa.il, Herat), Nalma day, 

ii- ? 511-12, 510-17; iii., 57; name of 
Quetzaleoatl, iii., 267, 491. 

Ehecatonatiuh, Nabua ago, ii., 501. 
Eliceatzin, v., 243, see Ecatzin. 
Ehihalis, tribe of Sound Indians, i. , 
208-22; location, i, 303. 

Ehneks (Ecnaglis, Eenalis, Pohtsik), 
North Cal. tribe, i., 326-61; loca- 
tion, i., 446; language, iii., 042. 


Elm Iowa, South Cal. trine, i. s 402-°^- 
location, i., 460. 

Eiscap, i. , 139, set- Icy (/ape. 

ivjoni, Acugchomem 1st man* iii. 
104. 

Ek Eakun Chac, Maya god, ii., 7()i. 

Ekehua (Ekcliuali), ii., 092, 738, see 
Eelniah. 

Ekei liacab, Maya god, iii., 400. 

Ekklemachcs, i., 454, see Ecele- 
inaclies. 

Elah (Klah), Tzcndal day, ii., 707. 

Klarroyde, Cent. Cal. tribe, i., 301- 
401; location, i., 453. 

Id llano, at Masaya, Nicaragua, an- 
t iq. , iv., 31. 

Id Castillo, Centla ruins, Vera Cruz, 
autitj., iv., 445. 

El Dorado County, Cal., anti(|., iv., 
705. 


El Euerte, town, Sinaloa, i., 007. 

I’d Ilenditare, roval title, Michoacan, 
v., 511, 519. 

Eld’s Inlet, i., 301. 

Idech, name of month, Chiapas, ii., 
700. 

Klomehumkillanwaist (Skyappe), 
Okanagan god, iii., 153, 519. 

Elcunaxciay, South Cal. tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 159. 

Elikinoos, tribe of Tlilinkcets, i., 
94-114; king., iii., 579. 

Elizabeth, town, North Cal., i., 142. 

Eljman, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 
location, i., 459. 

Elk, see Deer. 

Elk Mountain Ptcs, tribes of Sho- 
shones, i., 422-42; location, i., 409. 

Elk River, i., 144, 143. 

Elkwhalits, tribe of Sound Indians, i., 
208-22; location, i., 303. 

Elliott's Ray, i., 301. 

Ellosdelos Animas, locality, Arizona, 

i., 409. 

Elmiaii, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 
location, i., 459. 

I dotcpce, town, Oajaca, i., 681. 

I doth boiled maize, ii., 354. 

Eluaxcti, South Cal. tribe, i., 402-22; 
location i., 45!). 

Emah Yucatan, auliq., iv., 20E 

Embalming, i., 7*0, 782-3; ii., 603-4. 

Embankments, i., 185, 212, 203; ii., 
f *i(M 721; v., 412-13; antkp, iv., 
379* 500, 523-4, 536-7, (552-3, 740-1, 
747, 750- i 3. 

Embroidery, dre>s, i., 584, 690-1, 716; 


ii , 363-4. 

Eim-ral.ls, i.. «53; ii.. ITS. K2, 481. 

000; v., 325-0; see also ( halc.lumtc. 
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Emetics, i., 743; ii., 2l>9, 699. 

Ernku, Maya baptismal feast, ii. ,084. 
Empire, Aztecs, limits of, v., 471-3. 
Encnrnaeiim, Tamaulipas, autiq., iv., 

EiSfekelkawu, South Californian tribe, 

1. , 402-22; location, i., 400. 
Eneshiirs ( Enoeshurs). Inlaml Colmn- 

bian tribe, i. , 260-91; location, i. , 
•320; special mention, i., 274. 

Efio, Acagclicmem title given to the 
Coyote, iii., 103. 

Enoh, ii., 707, see Hvoh. 

Enteeatook Fiver, i., 310. 
E!it(‘rtainments, see Feasts. 

Entrails, i., 49. 07, 73-5, 104, 102-3, 
374, 424, 490, 500, 502. 
Entrenchments, see Fortifications. 
Environment, inlluence on tlevelop- 
meut ami progression, i., 153-4; 

11., 41-5; v., 5. ' 

Epcoaquacuiltzin, Nahua priest, iii., 
434. 

Epcoatl, Nahua drowning sacrifice, 

111., 333. 

Epcoatl, Haloes' temple, iii., 324. 
Epidemics, ii., 593, 79 L 
Epuepuniuhqui, Nahua sacrificial 
decoration, iii., 333. 

Kipiclchaean. Yucatan, autiq., iv., 

21 ). 

Equ'us, i., 004, see Kdiies. 

Ermine, dress, i., 425. 

Eacabas North Mexican tri he, i.,571- 
91 ; location, i , Oil. 

Eseaupih's, cotton armor, i.. 055. 
Kscelens ( Escellens, Eslens, Esiene>), 
Cent, Cal. tribe, i., 301-401; loca- 
tion, i., 303, 454; special mention, 

1., 8 SO, 388-9, 390; lang , iii., 053. 
Escoriu, province and tribe of Isth- 
mians, i., 747-85; location, i., 749, 
79 5; special mention, i., 7.33; King. , 

111., 794. 

Esin | nates, i., 295. see Esq i antes. 
Eskimos f Eskim.mtik, Kskimaux, 
Esquirnantdc, Esquimaux, Innuit, 
Keralit. Cskeemi, Lsquemows), 
one of the live families into which 
the. Hyperboreans are divided. 
Manners and customs of all its 
nations and tribes described to- 
gether, i., 49-69; physique, i., 45-7; 
dress, i„ 4o’-59; dwellings, i.,5:M; 
food, i., 54-8; implements ami 
Weapons, i., 58-9; boats, sledges, 
etc., i., 59-03; property and com- 
merce, i., 03-5; government, i., 05; 
women aad marriage, i., <»5-f>; 
amusements, i., 0*0-7; miscellane- 


ous customs, i., 07-8; art, i., <;•> 
character,!, 08; medicine, Y, ip;-o 
burial, i., 09; locality and n L n • 

i., 25, 37, 40-2, 138-9; myth. ‘ j,; 
128, 141, 510, 518; lang. , iii r,--' 
575-80. 

Eslanagans, Central Californian |ril M . 

301-401; location, i., 454. 
Eslens, i., 309, see Kwcelens. 
Esmiseliue, South Californian tribe 

i., 402-22; location, i., 458. 
Esnispele, Smith ('alitor niun tribe j, 
402-22; lo-alion, j.. 458. 

Espave, Islliinian title, i., 770 . 
Espiiluima, South Californian tribe 

1., 402-22; location, i., 458. 
Espiritu Santo liav, Yucatan aiiti*. 

iv,, 251, ‘ 

Espiritu Santo Echojoa (Kchonmu', 
village. Sonora, i., 007. 

Espiritu Santo Island, i., 001. 

Es])ita, Yu *ntan, nntiq., iv., 250. 
Esquiates iKshquates), tribe, of knot- 
kas, i., 1 71-208: location, i., 995 
Ksquimalt, liritish Columbia ;niiq., 
iv., 749. 

Ksquimnntsic, i., 41, see K-kiuios 
Esquimat ha, Cuatomiila, aulin., i\., 
119. 

Esquimaux, i., 40, s«'0 Eskimos. 
Kstnil, South Calil'ennan tribe, i., 
492-22; location, i., 45S. 

Estorica, a stick for throwing jave- 
lins, i., 7(! i . 

Estuc, South Californian tribe, i. 

402-22; location, i.,4.59. 

Kstufas, see Sweat -houses. 
Etaminuas, ( liinook priests, iii., 15s. 
Ethnography, i., 25, 95 o’, I . »‘J ; .. 1 5f>. 
Etiquette, ori<ji:i and effect; a , C-9* 
Nahuas, ii. , 178-9, 2S4, 420-1; Mit- 
yas, ii., 0 >5, 0l!l. 711. 

Etl, Nahua beans, i 1 . 355. 

Etla, Zapotec dialect, ii:., /al a; <>,■!- 
jaca. autiq., iw, 375-0. 

Etzaili, Nahua food, iii., 32. ». 

see also Etzalqualiztli. 

Ei /alq uah 0 k j EealcoaliZtli, El/.e <1 
aliztli, Ktznlcuali/lli, Elzalc.i.a 
izfly, El /alii, Kt/alqimlh/lk. j; 1 
zalnnalixtii, Ktzaqnnliztlb 1-etby- 
aliztii, E/alquulli/tli, Exolqual.z- 
tli, Hctzalquali/t It. Naim* month. 

11., 324 , 508, 509; im. 52m 35 !. 
Etzatlan, locality, Y« "m, v . .mi 
Eubaous, i.. 592, see < •mnmcle-s. 

EudcvesiDohme, Eudeocs, Emw 

I Ire nes, llequis, Iie\es), ■ 
.Mexican tribe, i.. 571-9); 
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i., 572, 600-7; special mention, i., 
582; Ian#., iii. T 095, 099 702. 
Kulaclion (Uthlecan), sec Candle-tish. 
Euotalla Diver, i. , 919. 

Euphorbia, herb used for snake-bites, 

i., 521. r . - 

Eiiqiiacbeert, North Californian tribe, 

1., 920-01 ; location, i. , 442. 

Eurocs, North Californian tribe, j.. 

920-01; location, i., 927, 441; special 
mention, i., 990, 948, 950; myth., 

111., 101, 529-4; Ian#., iii., 041. 
Eutahs (Eutaws), i., 404-5, see Ctahs. 
Evil Spirits, see Superstitions. 

Evoh (Eno))), Tzendal day, ii., 707. 
Ewentoc, (juiehc chief, v., chap. xi. 
Ewintcs ( V i ntahs, Cinta 1 tes, Cinta 

Villas, C win tvs), tribe of Slio- 
sl tones, i. , 422-42; location, i., 403- 
4, 409. 

Exhalampie (E\halaii([ueu), v., chap. 

xi., see Xhahimpie. 

Excanjiujiios, tribes of A parlies, i . , 
179-520; location, i., 599. 
Excavations, i., 74*5, 124, 100, 291. 
200, 994-5, 997, 971 2, 420-7, ISO, 
597-8, 554-5; nnti<| , iv. , 91. 70, 
110-17, 129, 1 09, 175, 211 12, 211, 
252-9, 209, 205, 941, 407-9. 415-0, 
118, 477-8, 481-5, 599. 524-7, 059, 
001, 070-7, 790, 705, 70S. 
Exeiiimnlh (t Vxeiiiinilh), tribe of 
Nootkas, i., 174-208; location, i. , 
29 V 

Kxocuillo-o-alixlli, Nahua eye dis- 
ease, iii., 942. 

ExoKjualiztli, ii., 508, see Ktzabjiia- 
li/tli. 

Exoll, Nahua beans, ii., 955. 
Explorations, i., 27-92; iv.. 112-51. 
289-94, 990-1, 420, 005 (7 017-19, 
622-5, 719. 

Kx<punan, Tlascaltee war ceremony, 

11., 491. 

E’yacki mails, i., 2)17, see Yakimns. 
Eyac<|ue, Aeaiphemem title of the 
^ coyote, iii. , 109. 

Eyak, Konia.^a evil spirit, iii., 149. 
Eyakema Valley, i., 920, see Yaki- 
ma V' al lev. 

Eycoae, station, Aztec migration, v., 
929. 

Eyes, Hyperboreans, i., 40, 72, 110; 
Columbians, i., 157, 177-9, 210, 
225-0, '255-0; Californians, i., 928-9, 
954, 904-0; New Mexicans, i., 177 
-9, 529, 558, 579; Mexicans, i., 019, 
040-8; ii.,599, 024-5; Central Amei 
icans, i., 088, 714-15, 750-1; ii., 802. 


Ezahoahztli (Hzahpuiili/tli), ii., 508 
, sve htzalijnali/tli. 

Eznnab i Ecnab, Edznabi, Mava ilav 

ii., 750, 700. 

; Ezromaclias, Nahua nation, v.. r»ll 
i Ezhuahuacatl Nahua lit!.', ii.* |.ga* 

| Eztlepietin, Teotcnanva, hi he, v., 280- 


Face, Hyperboreans, i., 40, Is. 72,. 80, 
110. 127; Columbians, i., 157, 1 7 7 X, 
225-0; Californians, i.. 928, 905 ( ; 
New Mexicans, i., -177-9, 529-99, 
579; Mexicans, i.. 018-19, 646 - 7 ; 
Central Americans, i., 038, 714 15; 
ii., S02. 

I’aint iup'-stone, Mexico, ant in., iv., 
540-1. 

Fairs, i. , 167, 217, 259, 279-4; ii., 
97S 9. 985, 730; \ . , 415. 

Famines, v , 415, 400, 49!); chap. xi. 

Fail'-, i., 544. 700; ii., -iss, 040, 719. 

Fanla'-ma, Honduras, lan_,. , ni., 789. 

1'araones ( Hiaiaoncs, Tarncones), 
trib(*of Apaches, j., 479-520; locu- 
tion, i., 471, 594. 

Fashion, tyranny and eilccts of, ii., 
70-9. 


Fasts, Hyperboreans, i., 1 1 I ; iii., 142; 
Columbians i.. 170, 202-9, 246; 

111., 156; Californians, i., 414-15; 
New Mexicans, i., 520, 559, 581; 
Mexicans, ii., 117, 200, 258, 261, 
909. 912-11, 517, 955, 959, 428, 608, 
017, 022, 678, 6h2; iii., 219, 594-8, 
546, 585, 595, 107, 429, 140-1; v., 
255; Central Americans, i., 603-4; 

11., 690-1, 695, 699, 7 ID, 711; iii., 
471,457,499. 

Fatigue, Isthmian remedy for, i.,770. 
Fawahunues, Central ( aiiloruian 
tr»he, i., 30M01; location, i.,450. 
Fax, South < alifornian tribe, b, 402- 
22; location, i., 459. 

Feasts, Hyperboreans, j., 00-/, 84-5, 
<»■* 5 )5I: Columbians i.. 164, 167, 
109-71.. 1 58. 191, 193, 199, 219, 

‘245; iii.. 151. Californians, i., 350- 
52, 410 } 1 ; N«-w Mexicans, i., 512, 


515-10. ; 
can-, i . 

557. 391- 


)- 2 , 

70, 250-1, 
428, 612. 


63. 313-17, 525-4. : 
335-95, 401-29, 416, 
Anno icans, i. . /30. 
0)1, 650, 61 >2, 067-9, 
057-71 1 ; >ii-) 484. 


550-7; Mexi- 
358, 260, 200- 
235-0, 302 41, 
021. 623; iii., 
52-13. 353-02, 
415; Central 
755, 772; ii., 
(;70, 079, 084, 
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Feather River, i., 381, 450, 451, 455, 
457; lang., iii., 048-9. 

Feathers, Hyperboreans, i., 72, 90, 
101, 105, 117, 128; Columbians, i., 
159-00, 100, 170-2, 179, 187, 200, 
211, 215, 258; Californians, i., 331, 
347, 307-70, 377-8, 381-2. 387-8, 392, 
390, 410, 424-0, 434; New Mexi- 
cans, i., 482-4, 495-0, 504, 522, 531- 
2, 541, 551, 558, 574-5, 579, 583; 

111., 1 80; Mexicans, i., 020-3, 049- 
50; ii,, 14S, 174, 259, 290, 307, 314, 
323-7, 333-4, 337. 303, 300-S, 404-7, 
484, 488-91, 572-3, 000-7, 015, 019, 
021; iii., 238, 301, 313, 318, 321-5, 
350-01, 309, 385-7. 390-2, 398, 400, 
404, 407, 411, 410-18, 422, 420-7; 
v., 325, 515-10; Central Americans, 

1., 091, 702, 705-0, 715-10, 723, 720, 
750-4; ii., 035, 041, 093, 707, 720-30, 
741-3, 752, 789. 

Features, see Face. 

Fecundity, see Women. 

Feet, i., 90-1, 177, 477-9, 529-30, 573, 
089. 

Fences, i., 185, 718, 750; ii., 348, 718. 

Fenelon River, i., 400. 

Fern, food and medicine, i., 79, 214, 
354. 

Fcrmlale, California, antiq., iv., 707. 

Fertilizer, Maya agriculture, ii., 717. 

Festivals, see Feasts. 

Fetichisui. iii., 22. 33-8, 108-9. 

Fever, i., 245-0, 39 4, 521, 554, 508, 
588, 038-9, 007, 743, 778; ii., 592-3, 
590, 599-000, 794. 

Fibre, various uses of, i., 558-9, 503, 
574, 5S2-3, 030, 048, 057, 097, 099, 
754; ii., 303, 305, 409, 484, 743, 
752. 

Fiddlctown, California, autiq., iv., 
707- 

Figs, drink from, ii., 723. 

Filifaes, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., Oil. 

Filmore Valiev, i., 408. 

Fine Gold Gulcii, i., 450. 

Fines, punishment, by, ii., 457, 050-9, 
073. 

Fire, Hyperboreans, i., 51-2, 58, 79, 
91 2; iii., 90-7, 101; Columbians, 

i., 189, 210, 230, 207; Californians, 

i., 339, 340, 357, 377, 430, 433; iii., 
115-17, 159, 517; New Mexicans, 

i., 493, 502, 519-20, 535, 537, 554, 
503, 577; iii., 172; Mexicans, i., 
600; ii., 270, 280, 315, 330, 333, 
491, 583-4; iii., 300, 370, 385-95, 
410-17; v., 3*20, 403; Central Amer- 
icans, i., 695, 722, 701-2, 782; ii., 


670, 691-2, 696, 701-2; iii., 50 4^. 
v., clmp. xi. ’ 

Fire-arms, Nootkas, i. , 188. 
Firebugs, used for light, ii., 573. 
Fish, Hyperboreans, i., 40, 55-0 75 
0, 90, 103-4, 118, 123, 129; t -oYnnM 
bums, i., 159, 102-3, 168-0 r;i 
185-8, 209, 212-14, 232-4, 2.;i-9 
205-6; Californians, i., 323^ 3,r,-)o 
3/4-0, 378, 405-0, 427-30; New 
Mexicans, i., 482, 488, 538-9, 5(;o- 
2, 570-8; Mexicans, i., (>2?l, ({50 
055; ii., 342, 352 3, 413: iii.’ 410'. 
11; Central Americans, i (j‘14 
719-21, 758-00, 702, 708; ii’ 053 ’ 
698, 708, 720 1, 750. 

bisb l ten, tribe of Shoshones, i. ( 
422-42; location, i., 470. 

Fit elfs Rauch, i., 449. 

Fitzliugh Sound, i., 295. 

Flag's, ii., 323, 405, 427, 007, 015 
019, 099-700, 710, 712; iii., 404* 
420. 

Flatbow Lake, i. , 252, 311. 

Flatbow River, i., 252. 203. 311. 

Flatbows, i., 251, 311, see Koutenais. 

Flathead Lake, i., 313. 

Flathead River, i., 252. 312-13. 

Flat heads, i., 312-13, see Suh.-h. 

Flattening the Head, see Head-flat- 
teuiu^. 

Flax, i., 182, 185, 30S. 

Flaying, captiu-s, ii.. 309, 311, 332. 
429, 431, 457; iii.. 308-9, 353, 355, 
413, 415, 420, 472. 

Flesh, i., 90, 127, 102, 187, 288-9, 
479, 721; ii.. 711, 721. 

Flies, i., 025; ii., 721. 

Flint, i., 59, 88, 1*8-9. 235, 311-2, 
377-9, 431, 43 4, 511, 50*' -3 578-9, 
055, 007, 722, 701; ii., 179 89, 557. 
742-3, 750; iii., 129, 1 73, 908, 281. 

Floating gardens, xc< Cliinainpas. 

Floats, i., 213-14, 7)9. 

Flood, see Deluge. 

Floors, i., 259, 535, 718, 7 55; ii., 161. 
550, 5 72, 787; iv., 125, 159, HA 
I (J9, 273, 309, 030, 655-4. 

Flores, town, GuaO'maia, R-, h)3. 

Flore's Creek, i., 4 43. 

Florida, iv., 747; v. f 191 

Flowers, i., 3(iS. 3%\ <»•!!• 

15, 328, 9 49, 49 1, 


730-1; ii., 290, 

689, 734; iii., 407. 120-1. 
Flunmmla, Central < alderman »i 
i., :1U 1-401; location. 

Flutes, i., filG. •><-', Ml, 

713; iv., 4G-2-3. .. 

Ftyi»g-gume, .N almas, i;.. 

Flying gods, Miztccs, in., / i-~ 
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Fo mental ions, Lower California, med- 
icine, i., 068. 

Foncehas, Central Californian tribe, 
i., 30*1-401; location, i., 363. 

Food, in 11 uenee of, i., 18, 40; Hyper- 
boreans, i., 54-8, 75-0, 90, 103-4, 
118, 1:23, 1 2.5, 129, 135; iii., 147; 
Columbians, i., 153, l(> 1 -4, 185-8, 
191, 212-14- 232-5, 201-7; Califor- 
nians. i. , 336-40, 3/3-/, 405-7, 427, 
30; New Mexicans, i.. 477, 487-02, 
538-40, 555, 576-8, 500; Mexicans, 
i 624-6, 640-1 , 652-4, 667-8; ii., 
163-4, 174-8, 318-10, 342-62, 384, 
612, 615, 623; Central Americans, 

i. , 601-6, 700, 718-22, 743-4, 758- 
60, 780-3; ii., 670, 715-25, 741, 708, 
800-1. 

Fool’s Prairie, i., 313. 

Football, i., 552, 586-7. 

Footprints, of gods, ii., 333. 
Foot-races, N almas, ii., 413. 

Force, action and elements of, ii., 
0-J 6. 

Forehead, Hyperboreans, i., 116; 
Columl/ians, i., 177-8; Californi- 
aus, i., 301-5; Now Mexicans, i., 
477,658; Mexicans, i., 610, 647; 

ii. t 6‘2 1 ; Central Americans, i., 
688.71 Cl 5. 

Forest Hill, California, antiq., iv., 

706. . 

Forest Home, California, antiq., iv., 

707, 

Forests, i., 38-!), Ill, 153, 156, 323-1, 
385, 651; ii., SS-90, 471-2; iv., 208. 
Fork Lake, i., 3(H). 

Fornication, punishment for, ii., 460, 
651, 65!), 675. 

Fort Alexander, i., 310. 

Fort Ancient, Mississippi Y r alley, 
antiq., iv. , 756. 

Fort Boirie, i., 462. 

Fort Boise,, i. , 161. 

Fort Bruiser, i., 463. 

Fort Colville, .i., 314. 

Fort Confidence, i., 144. 

Fort llnlkett, him*. , iii., 587. 

Fort Helvetia, i., 450. 

Fort Hill, Mississippi Valley, antiq., 
iv., 755. 

Fortifications, Columbians, i., 160, 
212; New Mexicans, i., 531-6, 512; 
antiq., iv., 582-01, 603, 613, 637, 
645-6, 661-5, 675, 715; Mexicans, 
i., 6_8, 655-6; ii., 414-17, 553, 562, 
563; antiq. , iv., 368-9, 375, 383-4. 
412-13, 431-3, 430-61, 467, 180. 
486-7, 503, 550-2; v., 503; Central 
Americans, i., 756-7; ii., 743-5, 


788-01; ant iq., iv., 124-5, 13J, 255, 
Mississippi Valley, antiq,, iv., 
mU-7, 762-5; Pern, antiq., iv., 864. 

Fort Liard, lang., iii.. 587. 

Port M( Lou^blin, o;i5. 

Fort, Mojave, i., icj, 

Fort Nisqualiv, i., 301. 

4 ort Loss Indians, tYutral Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 361-101. 44'.); special 
^ mention, i., 364, 368, 681, 388, 308. 

Fort liupcrl, i., 175, 100-1, 0% 208. 

Fori Simpson, i., 155, 1<‘7, 173-4 
203-4; lan;*., iii., 6 17. 

Fort Walla Walla, Washington, 
antiq., iv., 735. 

Fountains, ii., 565, 571, 587; iv., 157-8. 

Four, Tlaloo sacred number, iii., 
318. 


Four Creeks, i., 363, 456-7. 

Fowl, i., 60 i; ii., 702, 710, 721. 

Foxes, i. , 50, 258, 341, 551,625; ii., 
716. 

Fox Islands, i., 87, 80, 111-2. 

Francis Lake, Inn;;, , iii., 587. 

l'rascr Lake, lau^. , iii., (‘07. 

Fraser Liver, i.. 115, 115, 172, 175, 
185, 251, 271, 278, 205-7, 312; iii.’ 
613. 

Frederick Sound, i. , 113. 

Fresno Couiilv, California, antiq., 
iv., 707. 

Fresno Fixer, i., 363. 308, 155. 

Frijoles, beans, i., 6!)t. 

Fringe, Naliua dress, ii., 366-7, 369, 
374. 

Frog's, i., 4(55, 576; ii., 356; iii., 116- 
17, 360, 420; ix.. 21. 

Fruit, i. ( 234, 265, 333, 538-0, 549-50, 
550, 560, 574, 576, 624-5, 652, 658, 
601, 700; ii., 317, 718-10, 722. 

Fuea, i., 222, see Juan tie Fuca. 

Funerals, see Burial. 

Funnel, isthmian dress, i., 751-2. 

F ir, i., 20-31, 50, 73-1, 80. ICO, 160, 
182-3, 216, 230. 347. 425. 

Furnaces, Nahuas, ii., 47^. 

Furniture, i., 51, 602, 718; ii., 174-5. 
572-3, 786-7. 

Future, i., 2-3; ii., 601 ; >, 616, 018, 
622-3; iii. , 31-5. 101-2, -105, 510 41. 

Fyules,* ( Vnlral Falifomian tribe, i., 
‘361- 10 J; location, i., 451. 


C 


Gabilanes (Cbivilaties), North Mexi- 
can tribe, i., 572-01; location, i., 
612. 

(ia'^avitz, iii., 47/, see JIacavitz. 
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agc-oh Valiev, i., 788. 

Galel Qamahav, Cakchiijiiel title, ii., 
040. 

Galel Xaliil, < ’akchiquel royal title, 

11., 040; v., chap. xi. 

Galena, M ississippi Valiev, antiq., 
iv., 7784). 

Gnlc-Ziha, branch of Ilocab, v., chap, 
xi, 

Galisteo, Pueblo village, i.. 527, 000. 

Gallinomeros, (’(Mitral Californian 
tribe, i., 30L-1 mJ; location, i., 302, 
410; special mention, i., 072, 080, 
3c0 ; Ian-., iii., 613- h 

Gal pons, (( la 1 pones), corridor of coun- 
cil-house, Nicaragua, ii., 040. 

Gambling, Hyperboreans, i., .112-12, 
122; Columbians, i,, 100, 108,210, 
242-1. 280-1; Californians, i., 252-4, 
301, 415-10, 427; New Mexicans, 

1., 510, 552-3, 587; Mexicans ii., 
200-301. 

Gamchiiies, ( ‘mural Californian tribe, 

i. , 2 >1 - lol ; local ion, i. , 452. 

Game, i., 30, 1 11, 153, 150, 1ST, 203, 
323-1, 3 >7, (>5-0, 570; ii., 350-1, 
052, 050, 003, 720. 

Gamdirhi > ( \imdieluz, Canchevez, 
Gam bebirso). Guatemala tribe, i.. 
680-71 1; local ion. i., 7*s7. 

Ganel, Duimm-Cakchiquel day, ii., 
707. 

Gardens, ii.. 571, 573, 575, 780. 

Gardner < iiannol, i.. 155, 201. 

Garland-, ii., 372, 020; iii., 313, 423, 
420. 

Garments, sec Dress. 

Garucha. a rope bridge, k t 003. 

Garzas, i., -572, m<* Carrizas. 

Gauias, Mosuuito tribe, i., 711-17; 
location, i., 713; bmp., iii., 7 S3. 

Gavilancs, j.. Oil, set 1 Gahilancs. 

Geese, i., 75, 333. 337; ii.. 7*21. 

Ge^uep, Smith Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 450. 

Gekuquch, a Cakchiqucl ruler, v., 
cha]>. xi. 

Gckaquchi, a < akchiquel princely 
family, v. , chap. xi. 

Gehec, South Californian tribe, i., 
402 22; location, i., 450. 

Gclo, South Californian tribe, i., 402- 
22; location, i., 450. 

Genie.x, tribe of Pueblos, i., 526-50; 
location, j., 000. 

Genua, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 453. 

Genoa, town, Nevada, i., 460. 

Gensde I>ois, i,, 147, see Han Kutcbin, 

Geiisde Houleau (Kirch Indians), tribe 


of Tinneh, i„ 114-37; location i 
147. ’ *•» 

C.ciiH <lo Uuttcs, i., 147, see Ton-in 
Kutcliin. 

Gens de Fou, i., 147, sec Tathzcy 
Kutshi. 

<iens do l-'oux, i., 1-17, see ’.I’m, 
hutch in. 

Cons de Ur*re. i., 117, see Natelje 
Kutcbin. 

Gens de Milieu, tribe of Timich i 
114-37; location, i., 115, 147. * ' ’ 
Georgetown, California, antiq, f j v 
7</5. 

Georgia, Mississippi Valley, antic 
iv., 767-8. ’ v ' 

( leor^ia ( in If, i. , 236. 

Ger^ecenscns (Gcriunnsens, Ger/u- 
ensenm, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 363 , J5- 
GcroumiseuK (Gcrzurusmisi. i., .^“>2, 

see Ger^veensens. 
Gcsture-!an;'ua. 2 ;c, iii., 2-5, 5.76. 
Gc\sers, locality, California. 6,152. 
GlialaMiat, name lor 8an Nin,ias 
Island, i. , 402. 

Gbnnan, ii., 767, see Cbanau. 
j Gliocan, name tor Palmiquc, i\.,205. 
:< i Imwel (Huey /acatiam, ( ’liiapas, 
antiq., is., 354. 

Giants, i,, 750; ii., 6.00; iii., 61, 67; 
iv., 605; s., 2 J, 4U-5n, 130, 137- 
21 ) 0 . 

Gifts, see Presents. 

Gi^ Harbor, i., 3ol, 

Gijames, North Mexican tribe, i. , 
571-01 ; location, i.. 61 I. 

Gila ( Xi la) Kiver, i., 528, 503, 505-% 
601-2; lanu'., iii., 501-5. 

( iiltlin'', see Plating. 

Gilenos (Xilefiosj, tribe <». \ j n*i« d ies, 

.i., 473-526; location, j.. 471. 500: 
Ian*'., iii., 685. 

Gilimis, (’eutral < ‘alitonnaii tribe, i., 
361.-401 ; location, i., l-ri. 

Girdle, see Kelt. 

< ii vim, v. , 70, set- 1 1 ivim. 

Gix, ii., 7 55, set 4 lx. 

Gladiatorial Stone, ii., 586; iv.. 500- 
10. 

Glass, i., 48, 48.3; ii., 5 »7, 573. 
Glazing, potten, h. 503, 6,08. ; 

11., 483; iv., 19 , 63-5, 383 . 0 ,,. ^ 
Gleiiaxcuyu, South ( 'alimni.aii trice, 

1., 402-22; location, i. 1 !) . 

Gloves, i,, 258; ii-, 208, 731. 

Glue, i., 91, 130; ii., 480. 

Gluttony, see Fating . 

( bmdzavui-Gnuhu, locum*, 

1., 678. 
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Onuundaa, locality, Oajaca i., 678. 

(loajiroa, Isthmian tribe, L, 747-85; 
location, i., 790. 

Coasacoaleo, iii., 275-0, see Coaza.- 
eoaleo. 

Coats, i , 215-1(5, 544. 

( hiazacoalco (Coatzacoaleo, ( loasaeo- 
aleo, Coatzaeoalco, Cuasaeualco, 
Cuazacualco), province and river, 
Vera Cruz, i., 615, 666, GNo : ii., 
112, 6 13; iii., 259, 275-6; w. 259, 
298, 421, 473. 

Codamyotis (!), tribe of Chinooks, i,, 
222-50; location, i., 307. 

Cobles, Eskimos, i., 69. 

Coitres, i., 588, 658, 

Cold, New Mexicans, i., 543, 583; 
Mexicans, i., 641, 61.8, 651, 657; 

11., 147, 173-5, 285, 290, 372, 376-7, 
382, 406-8, 473 9, 606; iii., 285, 
321; antiq., i v. , 346, 376, 3^3, 455; 
(Central Americans, i., 727-8, 752, 
754, 763, 766-9; ii., 732, 7-12, 719- 
50, 787; antiq., iv., 18, 20, 22-3, 
66; Mississippi Valley, antiq., iv., 
778-9; Peru, antiq.. iv., 792-4. 

Cold lJlnir, i., 444-0. 

Golden (late, myth., iii., 89. 

Cold- Harbors, tribe of Haidabs, i., 
155-71; location, i., 292. 

Cold Hill, California, antiq., iv.,700. 

Goldsmiths, Nalmas, ii., 475-8; iii., 

J 11. 

Cold Springs Caleb, California, 
antiq., iv., 701-2, 706 

Colovin Sound, i., 141. 

Colovnin (Colownin) Hay, i. , 70. 141. 

Conorrluea, see Venereal Disease. 

Coose ( 4eek, i. , 469. 

Coose Lake, i., 444. 

Gosh Cte Lake, i., 422. 

Gosh L tvs (Gosha Utes, Goshautcs, 
Coships, Cosboots, Cosh Yutasi, 
tribe of Shoshones, i. , 422-42; loca- 
tion and name, i., 422, 467-8; ypee- 
ial mention, i., 128; king. , iii., 
661-2. 

Cossampine, see Cotton. 

Conrds, i., 511, 551-2, 582. 630, 656; 

JL, 398, 481, 709, 752; v.' chap. xi. 

Government., its relation to civiliza- 
tion, ii., 60-0, 71-4; Ifvperboreans, 

1., 65, 80,92, 100-1, 108, 12L 123-5, 
130-2, 134; Columbians, 0, 167-8, 
170, 178, DO-2, 185, 187-8, 133-6, 
217, 240, 247-8, 258, 262, 269 70, 
275-0; Californians, i,, 347-9,358, 
380-8, 409-10, 435; New Mexicans, 
C 507-10, 546-7, 564-5, 584; Mcxi- 
«*uris, i. f 632, 659-60; ii., 133-239, 


373-7, 

418-19, 

4:15 

-72, 

, 60: 

Ml, 

019- 

22, 62 

-8; iii.. 

21.0 

■20, 

22; 

Kan, 

1 59 

273-4, 

432, 72 ( : 

!; v. 

, 21 

! 1 9, 


26 b 

350-1, 

401. 45 

,6-S; 

<\ 

■aira 

f An 

iWVl- 

cans, i 

.,701 2, 

, 728 

o 

,35, 

7 /’ 


758, 7 

6 1, 763 
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78 

d-i! 

ii., 

030- 

60, 66 

9, 736-7 

. 7 0 

o-l, 

7 hi 

-30 

799- 

801; iii., 7;}; \ 

el 

■ a;. 

. xiii. 


Coxicas, 

North 

v j, 

■\n 

MU 

tribe 

, i. , 

571-91 

; loraiion, i. 

. , 6 

11 


Granada 

, Nicar; 

mu a 

. auliii 

. i\ . 

, 47, 

60; N< 

*vv Mexico, 

a nl in . , 

i\ ., 

(.71, 

Cranaric 

s, see »S 

tore 

ho 

U-l'S 



Gran-Chinni, 15 

L*rn, 

anliq , 

i\., 

798 


| 800. 

: C ramie Hondo Valle\, i., 254, 319. 

| Crande do San Pedro Lake, i., 612. 

! Crand Kiver, i., 461. 46 J. 

! Granville, Ohio, ;i at iq. , i\., 771. 
j Gras>, food, i.. In.!. On. 3K), 373-5, 
j dot!; inanufaetmes, etc., i.. 73. 91, 
107, 211, 21 I, 236, 2 )8, 270, 330-J, 
345, 36S, 381-2, 425, 431, 486, 5(>()’ 
502, 724, 765; ii., 5/1; iii., 129. 

Cra.-sh»q>pers, as food, i. 373-1, 405- 
6 , 128 , 188 , 561 . 

Grass X'alley. < alifornia, antiq., iv,, 
706. 

Crave < ’reek, i. , 308 

Craves, see Ibirial. 

Cray’s Harbor, i., 151, 209, 211, 
215-17, 222, 3-i;M. 

Crease, i., 129, 210, 353; iii., 145. 

( beat Hear Lake, i. , 111. 

Creat Hear Kiver Valiev, i., 401. 

| Creat Fish Kiver, i. , 1 15. 

| ( b*oat Lone Land, i., 1 11. 
j Creat Sab Lake Ikisin, i., 152, 323-4, 
161-3. 

j Creat Slav e Lake, i., 1 M . 
j Creat Soul h Pass, i. , 161. 

! Crea\es, ii., 377, O'O s, see Armor. 

; ( t recce, myth. , eompaied w it h Natiua, 
j iii., Ill; American eripiu-l races, 


j v., 122-3. 

I < irconland, early settlement of, v., 


106-15. 

Creen Kiver. i.. 300, 1*>1- 1. 

Crepnns, Nicatavisa council-houses, 
ii. , 616. 

Cveytow n. i . 793. 

( Jri ja.lv a, 3 n,ui <lc, arrival on Mexican 
coast, v., ITS. 

( brink it, i., 96. see Si'kas. 

I Cnacaebula, city. Mexico, ii.. 41". 

! Cnachichilcs (( ’naclucliiles. Cimeha- 
! Hides, Ihiacbminles, llmmlndn- 

lc>!, Xmtii Mexican 1 1 the, i., 571- 
9h location, i., 572, 6 >4; special 
mention, i., 032; Ian;--., iii., 719. 
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Guaco, antidote for snake-bites, i., 
589,713. 

Guadalajara, Jalisco, antiq., iv., 572. 
Guadalupe liiver, i. , 452. 
Guaguavutla, village, Guerrero, i., 
677. 

Guaicuris (Guaiouras, Guaicures, 
Guayehras, Waicuros, Waikur), 
Lower Californian tribe, i., 556-71; 
location, i., 557-8, 608-4; special 
mention, i., 558-9, 565-7, 570; lang., 
iii , 0N7-98. 

Guailopos, North Mexican tribe., i., 
571-91; location, i., (>09. 

Guaimas, iii., 604, see Guaymas. 
Guainiics G 1 oamics), Isthmian tribe, 

i. , 7 17-85; location, i., 796; special 
mention, i., 759. 

Guainetas, Isthmian tribe; i., 7-17-85; 
location, i., 796. 

Guainnonost, South Californian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i. , 159. 

Guaipil, i., 621, see lluipil. 

Guaislac, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i. , 459. 
Gnajamina. locality. Lower Califor- 
nia, i., 569. 

(ilia - ji.|ii' , :*ii-i > Mosquito tribe, i., 711- 
47; location, i., 712; special men- 
tion, i., 71\ 722, 787-8. 

Guajolote, Mexico, antirp, iv. 545. 
Gualala (Waihalla, Wallaila) Cre.ek, 

1., 419. 

Gualalas, < Vntral 1 'ulifornian tribe, i., 
861-101; location, i., 449; special 
mention, i,, 8s6; lang., iii., 649. 
Gualpi. fOimlpn, Hualpi, Jualpi), 
Moqui village, i., 5^8, 609-1. 
Guamanc, North Mexican tribe, i. , 
571-91; lang., iii., 719. 

Guamicasto, Costa Rica, antiq., iv., 

21 . 

Guanacauri Mt, v., 16. 

Guana ja Island, i., 790; antiq., iv., 
70. 

Guanajuato, description of tribes, i., 
017-41; ii., 188-629; location, i., 
078, 677; myth., iii., 511; king., 

111., 787-11; antiq., iv., 577-8. 
Guanines, gold ornaments, i. , 752. 
Guanipas North Mexican tribe, i., 

571-91 ; locat ion, i. , 611. 
Guaniliquiinuucs, Oajaea tribe, hist., 
v,, 528. 

Guanlen, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 851-101; location, i., 458. 
Guarapo, South Mexican drink, i., 

065. 

Guurara, Isthmian province, Lang., 

111., 794. 


Guards, Nahuas, ii., 183, 245. 

Guasabas, North Mexican tribe i 
571-91; location, i., 666. 

Guasacualco, iii., 276, see Goa/ae< M i 
co. 

Guasavas, village, Sonora, i., 60(1. 

Guasliillas, tribe of Haidahs* l jv;. 
74; location, i., 294. 

Guasistagua, Honduras, antiq., iv 

Guaslaique, South Californian tribe 
i., 402-22; location, i., 45s. 

G uast.ee, s, i., 674, see lluastecs. 

Guatemala (Quauhtemalan). antiq. 
iv., 108-88; hist. , v., 298,349.460-6 
chap. xi. ; for infoniiation eomvni- 
ing tribes, see Guatemalans and 
Maya nations. 


Guatemalans (Gnateinaltees), one of 
the three families into who h the 
tribes of Central America are di- 
vided. Manners and customs of 
all its nations and tribes described 
together, i., 686-711; civilized na- 
tions, ii.. 650-808; location, i . 
682, 786-92; ii., 121-2; Physique, 
i., 688-9; ii., 802; Dress, i. , 689- 
92; ii., 726-31; Dwellings, i., 692- 
8; ii., 788-94; Food, i., 691-6; ii.. 
715-25; Personal Habits, i. , 696; ii.. 
751 5; implements and Manufac- 
tures, i., 697-9; ii., 7 18-52; Weapons 
and War, i. , 636-7 ; ii. , 789- 17 ; boats, 
i., 69 9; ii., 7.39; Property and Com- 
merce, i., 699-700: ii., 785-K; Ait, 
i., 700-1; ii., 718-82; Government, 
i., 701-2; ii., 631 63; Marriage and 
Women, i., 702- J ; ii., 6.64-86, 1 .de- 
lation, ii., 661-4; Amusement-. i. 
704.-7; ii., 687-711; M is'vl am mis 
Customs, i., 707-8; ii., 796-S; Med- 
icine, i., 708-9; ii., 794 6; bn rial, 
i., 709; ii. } 798-802; Character, i., 
709-11; ii., 803; myth., iii., 74-5, 
129, 471-90; v.. 13/20; lang, in., 
72th 759-60; hist., chap. xi. 

Guatulco, Oajaea, antiq., iv., 37--; 


hist., v., 211, 425, 

(iuatuseo, iv., 415, see Hnatusr.o. 
Guatusos, ( Indies Plancos. Pr.mzosj, 
Isthmian tribe, i., 747-85; loranor 
and mime, i., 748, 794-5; sivniu 
mention, i., 7aO-3, <58, k ; ai C-- 

iii., 798. . . , f) 

(iuautla, VeraCruz, antiq., i'-, 
(biavi, i., 6H0,. sec 1 i mu cs. 
Guaxaca, i., 679, see Oajaea. 

( luaximala, N icavagua, anti<[. C ■ ’ 1 
Guaxtecaa, v., 208, see Huastocs 
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Guavacan, a species of wood, i., 570, 
778; ii., 705. 

Guayangares, name for Tzintzunt- 
zan, v. f 510. 

Guayave, a thin corn cake, i., 540. 

G nay curas, i., 557, see Guaicuris. 

Guay mas, (Guaimus), North Mexi- 
can tribe, i., 571-01; location, i., 
005; lang., iii- , 701-5. 

Guazabas, iii., 000, see Guazaves. 

Guazacualco, i., 000, see Goazaco- 
alco. 

Guazalingo, province, Mexico, i., 075. 

Guazamoros, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i,, Oil. 

Guazapares, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i., Oil); lang., iii., 
711. 

Guazaves ((Utazabas), North Mexi- 
can tribe, i., 571-01; location, i., 
000; lang., iii., 000, 707. 

Gucumatz (Tepeu, Tepeiih), Quiche 
ruler and god, ii., 01S, 710-17; iii., 
45, 135, 475; v., 23, 170, 188, chap, 
xi. 

Giiegiioteiiaugo, i., 787, see Huehue- 
tenango. 

Guciipiizales, North Mexican tribe, 

i., 571-01; location, i . Oil. 

Guenocks, Central < Vlifornian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 3o3, 051. 

Guerrero, tribes described, i., 017-41; 

11., 133-020; location, i., 077-8, 700; 
lang., iii., 710, 752; antiq., iv., 
4z3-4. 

Guetares, Isthmian tribe, i., 747-85; 
location, i. , 705. 

Gugurcs, Isthmian tribe, i., 747-85; 
special mention, i. f 752. 

Guichieovi, village, Oajaea, i.,070 80. 

Guic.holas, Central Mexican tribe, i.. 
017-41; location, i., 072. 

Guieagola, Oajaea, antiq.. iv., 308-71 ; ! 
hist. , v., 414-5. 

Guillicas (Cuilucos), Central Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 301-401; location, i., 
302, 440; lang., iii., 050. 

Guima, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 450. 

Guimen, i., 453, see Guyinen. 

Guipaulavi, Moqui village, i.. 000. 

Guisoles, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i., 011. 

Guixa, v., chap, xii., see Iluixa. 

Guixolotes, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i., 013. 

Gulf of Fonseca, i., 701. 

Guloisaiistac, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 301-401; location, i , 453. 

Uum, i., 130, 172, 204, 217, 280, 434, 


430, 030, 002,008, 770; lb, 485, 000 

1 731; V., 325. * 

Gmnarcaah, ii., 037, see Ftatlan. 

Giiinine.sacannnes, North Mexican 
tribe, i., o71 01; location, j. f 

Gutaras, Nicaragua sandals, ii., 731. 

Cuylpuncs, Central ( alifornian tribe, 
i., 301-401; location, i , i r, ; > . 

Guvmeii (Guimen), Central Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 301-101; location i. 
453. 

Guzman Cake, i., 505; iii., 3!M. 

Gwangwa Fagua, name lor Taimax- 
oan 11., v., 525. 

Gwostleir Islands, i., 0 1. 

Gvmnasium, ii., 002, 713; iv 172 3, 
230-3. 

Gypsum, ii., 550, 558, 570, 572, 581. 


II 

ffaab, Maya year, ii., 750. 

Ilabasto, I Vntral < aliforuiau tribe, i., 
301-101; location, i.. 173. 
Ilabenapo, (Vntral CalitVrnian tribe, 

1., 3l » l - 101 ; location, i , 451. 
Ilacavitz (Gngavil/t, Quiche god, 

111., 50-2, 477; \., 181, 517-50, 502, 
500-71, 574. 

Ilacavitz Mountain, v., 510-53, 550, 
500, 501. 

Uaceltzuk, i.,201, see Ilailtzas. 
llaglli, tribe of Apaches, i., 473-520; 
location, i., 500. 

Ilagulgets, tribe of Ilaidalis, i., 155* 
74; location, i., 201. 
llahamogua, South Californian tribe, 

1., 402-22; location, i., 400. 
llaidahs, one of the nine families 

into which the Columbians are di- 
vided; manners and customs of all 
its nations and tribes described to- 
gether, i., 155-71; pliNsiqwe, i., 
150 8*. dress, i., 158-liO; duellings, 

1., 100-1 ; food, i., 101- ! ; weapons, 

implements, and manuiacl tires, i., 
104-0; boats, i., I0i>‘; property and 
trade, i., 107; government, i., 

107-8; ^omcn and marriage, i., 
108 0: anitisemenls, i.. H>; ( 70; 

miscellaneous customs, i., 170^-2; 
medicine, i., 172; burial, i.. 172- 
3; churaHer, j., 173-4; location 
of tribes, i. , 151, 202-5; myth., 

111., 140-50, 520; la rig., iii., 004 0. 
llaidahs (Haalas, Hvdahs), tribe of 

iiaidali3, i., 155-74; location and 
name, i.. 202-3; special mention, 
£ 157, 203. 
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HaiUzas(H:ieeltzuk f Haeelzuk, Hail* 
tsa, llailtzuk, Hautzuk), tribe of 
Haidahs, i., 155-74; location, i., 
.155, 205; special mention, i., 157-8, 
1701; lau-’. , iii., 607. 

Hair. i. ( 12 14; Hyperboreans, i., 46- 
7, 72, 86. 88. 117, 110, 128, 181-2; 

111., 148; < -olumbians, i., 157-0, 

166. 1 78, 17 8- SO, IS2-3, 105, 206, 
210-11. 21546, 225-6, 220, 216, 255- 
7, 270, 2S8; ( ’ai i Torn ia ns, i., 881, 
857, 864-6, 868-70, 807, 402, 404, 
420, 424; Now Mexicans, j., 477-84, 
406. 576, 520-82, 54 4, 551, 558-0, 
567. 560, 578-5, 5S2-3, 500; Mexi- 
cans, i., 610, 621-2. 646-7, 040-51; 

11., 2, >2, 807, 824. 820, 888, 870-1, 
408. 40S, 461, -IS 4. 500, 605, 624; 

111., 288.564, 887, 802, 485; Central 
Americans, i., OSO-OJ, 714-16, 744, 
750-2, 751; ii.. 651, 720-81, 741. 

Haithns. i., 175, 208, s('t* Tn'ts. 
Hakoopin, South Californian tril>o, 

1. , 402 22; location, i., 460. 

Haluch Winikel, Tulul Xiu title, 

11., 080; v., chap. \iii. 
llalrlnMlnma^. tribe of Apaches, i., 

478-526*; location, i.,500. 

1 fa h’liis. Central Californian tribe, 

1., 861-401; location, i., 458. 
Halibut, food, Hyperboreans, i , 104; 

Columbian*. i.. 162, ISO, 21-1. 
llaliotis, see iVar!s. 

Hallams, tribe of Nootkax. i., 174* 
2-K; local ion. : . 286. 

Hama“a, Moxbau hammock, i., 656. 
Hamai-Clen, ijuieh:* queen. v., 572. 
Hambar^ Indian- t Tka), North Cali 
fonnan tribe, k, 526-61; location, i., 
-417; lau;.;., iii., 610. 

Hanierhtiwa, South t ‘alifornian tribe, 

i., 48722; location, i., 4H0 
llnmmersly's I ul«M . i. , 801 
Hammocks, i.. 65S, 637-0, 72 4, 765-6, 
7S2; anU'j., iv. S2-5. 

H.l: noc kb a ve>. i., 507, see Mojave*. 
Hamook-hab; Mountains, i., 507. 
flanays i Hay nay^is). North Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 326-6!; location, i., 
4 42, 4 15 ; la i iy r . . iii., 508. 

Ha:ie;/a> t'Aneya, Henneiras), tribe of 
Maidahs, i., 155 74; location, i., 
202 - 8 . 

Han-K nl.ehin { An-Kutehin, Hens <le 
I>oi*k tribe of Timudi. i., 114-87; 
location, i., 115, 147; lan<r. , iii., 
587. 

Haunakalals ( Hannakallals), tribe of 
Chinooks, i., 222*50; location, i., 
307. 


Haracotin, mountain, Michoaean v 
518. ’ 

Haras^na, South Californian tribe i 
402-22; location, i., 460. 

Hare, i., 50, 373, 4:24, 538, 578 ii 
308, 721-2; iii., 80. 

Harem, Nahuas, ii., 182-3. 

Harney Cake, i., 463. 

Harno, Moqui town, )an^., jji^ j 

Harpies, Isthmian myth., iii.. r>00- 1 
Harpoons, i., 56, 7H) ; ‘ ji t} 70 j ' 
Harrison Kiver, lanjj., iii., 618. 
Harvest-feasts, i., 735; ii., 540, 7^. 

1 4. 

Haslintahs, North Californian trike. 

i., 826*61; locat ion, i., 445. 
Hatawa, South t 'alifornian trike, i. 

402*22; location, L, 460. 

Hatchets, i., 50, 101, 164, 815, 451 
548, 724, 765; ii., 4S2, 737, 740-50; 
see also Axes. 

Hats, Hyperboreans, i. , 74, SS-0, 101; 
Columbians, i.. 150, 166, I.S2-3. 21 L 
230, 25N-0; Californians, i., 3;{o |, 
345, 85 S, 80S; New Mexicans, i. 
481-4, 531-2, 551, 558-0, 575; Mexi 
cans, i., 620, 64S, 650; Central 
Americans, i., 600-1, 600, 715-16, 
754. 

lfat.za.1, Cnatemala, until}., i\., 131. 
Hatzeab, Maya forenoon, ii., 755, 
Hautzuk, i.. 15S, see Haiitza-c 
1 laiizaurui. ( 'entral t ’alifornian trike, 

. i.. 861-401: location, i., 454. 

I llavie hiibi Mountains, i. , 507. 
j Haw haw, California, lany;., in., 65J, 

1 1 aval e, Maya mantle, ii., 727. 
Hayna^is. i., 445, see llanays. 
llasoeinyo, locality, Me\io. \.,472. 
Head, i., 46, 72, 320, 426, 560, 575, 
j 680,714. 

Head-flattening, Columbian.*,.!, bd, 

15S, ISO, 210, 22n k - 8, 256 7; >b \i- 
eans, i., 651; ii. ? 28 1 ; ( '<■ n tni ! 
Americans, i,, 717, Tat; ii., 6812. 
731*2, 802; iv., 304. 

H(d>onomas. tribe of Ap.uhcs, i. 

473-526; location, 1, 508. 

Hecaf, iii., 401. set; Khccaii. 
Heeatotonti. Nab mi idols, iii., 3i.>. 
lie-lies, i., 607, see Cudeves. 
Hehijheiiimmo, i. , 313, 316, see Sait' 
Coils. 

Ilclliiland, North-east America. > 
106. . . . 

Hellwils, tribe of Chinook**, --- 
50; location, i., 306, 31 >- u 
Helmets, i.. 105, 285. 706; 11., 

405, 407, 742. 
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Hemes, Pueblo province, i., 527. 
Hemlock, i., 162, 204. 

Hemp, i., 162, 164-5. 

Hen negas, i . , 29.4, see 1 1 anegas. 
Hepowwoo, South Californian tribe, | 
i. , 402-22; location, i., 460. 1 

Hequis. i., 607, .see Kudeves. 

HeraMs, i., 202, 579, 388; see also j 
Ambassadors. I 

Heraldry, i., 193, 202. i 

Herbs, various uses of, i., 57, 103, f 
124, 172, 204, 220, 233, L'80, 333, ! 
340, 354, 373-4. 387, 395, 406, 419. ! 
439, 503, 521-2, 537, 500, 508, 588- : 
9, 033-4, 039-40, l>(>7, 709, 742-3, : 
754, 770, 778, 782; ii. , 287, 595, j 
598, 000, 710, 731. 795. 

Ilcrmita (Llano do la(’ulebra), town, j 
Guatemala, i., 788. i 

llermosillo, village, Sonora, i., 002. i 
He nail ura Hay, i., 751. 

Herring, i., 101, 162, 180, 212. 
lletlitoyas, Central Californian tribe, 
i., 361-401; location, i., 456. 
Hetzalqualiztl, ii., 509, see Hlzalqua- j 


Hios, Nort.li Mexican tiiho, i., 371. 

91; location, b, <;o 7 
Hi)»il, i.. 0o0, sett Huijiil. 
Ilisliquayuhl, tribe of Xootkas i. 

174-208; loeation, i., 295. 
Historians, Spanish etc., "bibliogra- 
phy, ii., 158-00; \., \ ° 

History, exploration.-. western North 
American, i., 27-32; introduc- 

tory remarks on aids to research, 
etc.., v., 133 -.m; Northern tiihcs, 
v.» 536-9; Nahna naiions, ii,, »)0- 
114; iii. , 270-1, 307-8; i\.. 470, pre- 
Toltec period, v., 1SS-230; Tohce 
period, v., 237-88; Cliichimec peri- 
od, v., 289-399; Aztec period, v., 
400-82; Tlascala, v., 483-507; Mi- 
choaran, 508-26; Oajaeu, v., 
526 30; Ma\a nations, ii., 114-23, 
032-4, 037 -8; i v., 107, 280 1, 359- 
02; pre-Toltcc, v.. 158-88, 223-30; 
( L hiieln'‘-t ’nkcliiquei. \., 5-10-002; 

Chiapas, Honduras, etc., v., 003-14; 
Vucatan, v., 015-54. 

1 1 i vim (Civim), name of Purto coun- 


lizl.li. try. v., 70. 

Heves, i., 607, see Eudeves. Hix, Tzondal day. ii., 707, see lx. 

Hiaqua, a shell used for money, i., llizos. North Mexican tribe, i., 571- 
21., 239. ' 91; location, i.. 009, 

Iliaqiii, i., 572, 005, see Yaquis. Ilohnih Ma\a god. ii., 092, 099. 

Nicipan, Michoacan ruler, v., 524. Hoehi<|iirlzal, name of Chahhihuit- 

Ilieueaxe, king of Michoacan, v., lime, iii., 307. 


524. Hock (link i, (Vntral Californian 

Hidalgo, Guerrero, antiq., iv., 423-4. tribe, i., 501-401; location, i., 450; 
Hides, see Skins. hum., iii., 059. 


Hieroglyphics. Columbians, i., 101, j Hoc, i., 582, 030; ii,, 318, 

172, 193; antiq., iv., 734-0; Cali- lloeras, North Mexican tribe, i ., 571- 
fornians, antiq., iv. , 090-1. 715 17, ( 91; local ion, i., 011. 

724, 733-4; New Mexicans, i., 597, j Hogs, i., 052, 091, 721, 725, 7->8; ii., 


545-0; antiq., iv., 020, 031, 038-41, | 721. 

043-5, 048-9, 001, 673, 079-81; Mex-i Unheal os. North Californian mythic 
ieans, ii., 240-1, 413, 413, 487-8, j persons, iii,, 177- 
499, 523-52; iii., 437; antiq., i\.. | ilohilpos (Hopilpos), Inland Colam- 
304-002 passim; v., 140-2, 479-80; bian tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 
Central Americans, ii., 115-10, 650, j 312 13. 

750-7, 707-82; antiq., iv., 22-277, i IJohocam, Pima nnlliic persons, in., 
passim; v. 142; Mississippi Valiev, ! 79 80. 

antiq., iv., 784-5; v., 75-0; Peru, ! Ilohs, tribe o! Sound Indians, i., 208- 
antiq., iv., 806; resemblances to 22; location, i. , 393, 

Egyptian, v. , 01-2. Hokandikuhs (Salt Lake Diners), 

Hietaus, i., 592. see Comanehes. tribe of Shoshones, i., 422-42; loca. 

Hi jamas, North Mexican tribe, i., tion, i., 10*3. .. „ 

57 1 -91 ; location, i., Oil. Holcancs. Maya paid troops, n., / 

Hinieris, North Mexican tribe, i., j llolkaa okot, Mma war-dance, n., 

•>71-91; location, i., 606; Jang., iii., ; 693. , 

099. j Uolom, ancient city, Guatemala, v., 

cha.p. xi. 

tiolon t Inn I’cpculs, 1 ii till Am 
leader, v., 22., chap. xib. 

Hoi p°p? Maya title, ii., 71 J. 


Hinas, North Mexican tribe, i., 57 1 - 
91; location, i., Oi l; lung., iii., 719. 
Hiokowitz, Yucatan, antwp, iv., 212. 
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Homamish, tribe of Sound Indians, 
i. f 203-22; location, i., 802. 

IIoiK'iit, Central Californian tribe, i., 
801-401; location, i., 450. 

Honduras, tribes described, i., 711- 
47; Civilized nations, ii., 6*80-808; 
location, i., 700, 702-4; ii., 121; 
myth., iii., 4S5-6, 400; lang., iii. , 
*726, 750-60, 782-8; anti(j., iv., 69- 
105; Iiist., v., 472, 541, 558, eliap. 
xii. 

Honey, i., 576-7, 5S6, 625, 654, 694, 
726, 780; ii., 857, 500, 600, 722-4; 

iii., 818. 

Honey Lake, i.. 468. 

Hood Hay, i., 148. 

Hood's Canal, i., 208, 301-2; lang., 

111., 618. 

Hoodsinoos ( lioodsunhoos, Hootsi- 
noos), tribe of Thlinkcets, i., 91- 
114; loejition, i., 06, 148; Jang., iii., 
570. 

Hoofs, used for ornaments, i. , 482, 
522, 574. 

Hooks, i., 76, 00, 104, 101, 185-6,212- 
14, 238, 28; i, 262, 407; ii., 858. 
lluonids ( llnoneaks, Kuna Cow, 
Hiumust, tribe of Thlinkcets, i., 
04-1 14; location, i., 142. 

Hoopabs i lloojias), North Californian 
tribe, i., 826-61; location, i., 827, 
415; special mention, i., 884, 844, 
3 48-5 i ; lung., iii., 584, 502-3. 
Hoopah Valiev, i.. 8.27, 445 
Hooj)s, < ’mitral California, game with, 

1., 303-4. 

Hootsinoos, i., ILL see Hoodsinoos. 
Iloi », locality, north-east eoast of 
America, v., j 10. 

Ilopainh, village, North California, 

1., 444. 

Hopeton, Mississippi Valley, antiq. , 
iv. , 760-2. 

Hope Valiev, i., 460. 

Hopiipos, i., 815, see Mohilpos. 
Jloivasitas, village. Sonora, i., 605. j 
Horejisitas River, i., 6*05. 

Horn, i., oS, 117, IlH. ISft, 2.'!5. 24S, 
aro-i, :w->, ;m. 4:t.’, m, 542, r>s2 ; 

11., 242 112, Till. 

Ilornitos, California, antifj., iv., 707. 
Horn Mountain Indians, tribe of Tin- 
ncii, i., 114-37; location, i., 114, 
14-4; special mention, i., 117-10. 
Hororro.g Central Californian tribe, 

1., 861-401; location, i . , 453. 
Horoscope, ii., 253, 271-2, 663; iii., 

482. 

Horses, i., 154, 250, 267-74, 280-4, 
433, 4 ,35, 438-0, 400, 402, 505-6, 518, 


523, 530, 542, 544, 561, 583 

111., 483. ’ 

Horse Shoe Rend, California ami.. 

iv., 707. * 1 

Horse Sound, i., 207. 

Hospitals, i., 5y5; ii., 596. 

Hot < 'reek, i., 448. 

Hotqday, i., 4C7, name for Vrcka.i 
Hotlimamisli, tribe of Sound Indians 
L, 208-22; location, i., 802. 
Hottroclitac, Central Californian 
tribe, i. , 361-401; location, i., 4r>l 
Houaguan (Wonagan), tribe of Had 
dabs, i. , 155-74; location, i., g ;h>, 
House of Birds, at Cxmai, Yiic.atan, 
antiq., iv., 100-1. 

Houses, see Dwellings. 

Houtgmi, South Californian tribe, i. 

402-22; location, i.. 460. 
IJovouweep River, 1 ' tail, untie j v 
782-3. 

Howacbez, i., 4 >5, see 1 1 owe* sets. 
Hovvchuklisaltf (Ouebueblisit), tribe 
of Nootkiis, i., 174-208; location 

1., 205. 

Howe Sound, i., 298. 

Ho\veis(*rs ( Howaeliez). Central Cal- 
ifornian tribe, i., 361-401; local ioji, 

1., 363, 455-6, 

ilowkumas, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-410, location, i., tal. 
Ilowteteob, North California, king., 

111., 612 

lloxtolipaquillo, locality, dalisco, i. 

(o 2. 

Hnabcs (Huabi), i., 6S0, see If naves. 

1 1 mucus, tombs, t’hiiiqui and I’-vn, 
antitp, iv. , 17. 702. 

HuacbieliiJes, iii., 710, set Huachi* 
chiles. 

Htiaebi, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401 ; location, i.. 454. 

II uacbicbiies, i., 614. see (hiachi- 
eltiles. 

Huaeonex, medicinal plant, ii-, 
Huaetlatohuuni, Chichimcc impenu.1 
title, v., 200. 

Iluactli, a Toiler king, v., 250. 
lluadibis, villa, e, Sonora, i , n0!k 
Hunhuapaii (Hnajuajm'i), lovabty, 
Oajaca, i., 677; antiq. , iv., 431. 
Hualabuises, North Mexican O' ,0 - 
j., 571-91; lang. . iii., 7i4 
Hualanais (HualpaC, \\ ailpnry 
tribe, of Apaches, i., 9<.C>2(»; y<‘ 
tion, i., 475, 507; special tnemn-u, 

i., 477-8. 

llualapai Valley, L, 50/. 

Hualpi, i., 601, see Uualpi. 
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liualquilme, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 454. 
1 1 immures, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 572. 

Huamies, i., 790, see (Juaimies. 
Iluamico el Viejo, Peru, antiq., iv., 
801-4. 

lluapalealco, locality, Vera Cruz, i., 
671. 

Him raclies, Mexican sandals, i., 620. 
Uuasna, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 458. 

Ministers, (Cuextecas, Cuastoes, Cu- 
axtec.as, Huaxtccs), Nahua nation. 

1., (>17-44; ii., 183-029; location and 
name, i., 674; ii., 127; special men- 
tion, i., 638; ii., 114. 365; bin#., 

11., 500; iii., 75!), 776-81; hist., v., 
207-8, 239, 539; chap. xiii. 

lluastepee, town. Mexico, ii., 5 75. 

II nut iquimanes, Oajaca tribe, hist., 
v., 528. 

iluatuseo (Cuatusco, <)ii;nih?-« h> 
Vera Cruz, antiq., i ! ., • 1 7 ; A., 
439-45. 

H naves (Cuavi, H names, Huahi, 1 1 n - 
avi, Wahi), Nalma nation, i., 644- 
70; ii., 133-629; location, i., 645, 
680, ii., 111-12; special mention, i., 
0 17-8, 052, 058-!), 000, 008; ii., 379; 
lan#., iii. , 757-8; hist., w, 529-30, 
532,534. 

Huaxteca, locality, Vera Cruz, i., 074. 
U'uaxtecs, i., 074, see Ifuastocs. 
Huaxvacae, fortified city, Oujaea, i., 
079; antiq., iv. , 384; hist., \\, 439, 
444. 

Huho, Ttza god, iii., 482. 

Hueliun, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 453. 
Hudcoadams, tribe of Pueblos, i., 

520-56; lan#., iii., 685. 

Hudson Hay, i., 29-30, 38, 62-3, ,114, 
143-4; lan#. , iii., 584. 

Hudson Strait, i., 46, 50, 60, 63. 
Huchuequauliti tlau, locality, Mexi- 
co, iii., 257. 

Huelmctan, Chiapas, antiq., iv., 354; 

hist., v., 160, chap. xii. 
Huchuetenango (Guegiietoiiaiigo), lo- 
cality, (Guatemala, i. , 787, antiq., 

iv. , 128-30; hist., v.,555. 
Huehuetenuxcatl, a Toltec leader, 

v. , 284. 

HueUncteotl, name for Xiulitccutli, 

111.. , 385. 

Huehuetiliztli, Nahua age, ii., 505. 
Hueliuetl, Nahua drum, ii., 293. 

Hu eh uetlan, province, Mexico, v., 


Hueliue Tlapallan, ancient home of 
i oltees and rifieliinices ii. 50 }. f>- 
Hi., 270; V., l.s, 209-20; 

Fluchuetora ( Hmdniotocan), Mexico 
antnp, iv., 5 pi; hist,., v . 5 242, 470 

Huehuelzin, a Cbiebimec ’leader v 
272, 277, 2S2-0 ; lord «,f Huexot’zin- 
CO, V., 437-8, 499. 

1 1 ueicollniai an, ;V23 M <e ICu -, 
Culhuaean. 

Hueicollmes, North Mexican tribe, 
i. t 571-91: location, i.. 0;i7. 

Hueiieopixqui, Nahua priest, iii 
432. 

HuejiitJa, city. Mexico, ii,, 508; 
antiq., iv., 528-9. 

Huernac, name for (pietzalcoatl, iii., 
2(7, 2S3-4: v iiicliiuiee kin#, v., 220; 
identified wilh Tozeatlipoea and 
others, v., 259, 201-5, 484, 528. 

lluemac II., ( Atcepanccntl, Iztac- 
quaiditzin, Teepancnltzin, Yztnc- 
ealtzin). 'Toltec kin#, v., 207-80. 

lluemac HI., ( Mai lacxoehitl), Toltec. 
kin#, v., 280. 

lineman (Hucmatzin), a Toltec 
prophet, v., 211, 242-52. 

Huenejel, South Californian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 458. 

ilneueme. South Californian tribe, 

i., 102-22; location, i . , 459. 

Iluencpel Niuyuelgual, South Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 
458. 

lluepaca, village, Sonora, i., 000. 

Huetzalin, a Xochimilca chief, v., 
309. 

Huetzin (Iluitzin), a Toltec kin#, v., 
220, 250-0, 272-3; Aeolhua prince, 
v., 303-5, 309, 310-19. 

Huetzin II., lord of Coatlichau, v., 


333. 

luexachtithm, station, Aztec migra- 


tion, v., 323. 

luexotla, a city of Mexico, n., 
HI; hist., v., 319-20, 333-4, 373-4, 
380, 392-5. 

luexotzinco. ritv, Mexico, ii., 112, 

127, 142; hist ,i, 307-10, 318, 420, 
459-01. 4S3-507. 

ilueycalpixqucr-, Nahua oil i rials, 


237. 

ucv ('iilhuacan ( H ncicolhuacan), 
station. Aztec migration, v.. 323. 
ueyiniocailhuitl, Nahua month, n., 
331 , 510. i . 

hieyotlipan, fortified town, I laseala, 

"v.'i 503 . .. nl 

[uevpachtli, Nahua month, in, 1* 
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Hucypuchtlan, station, Tco-Chiehi-I 84, 605; iii., 187-8, 241, 247 Ass 
nmc migration, v., 487. 324,427-8; iv., 512-14; Vf 85 

Hueyteeuilhuitl, Nahua month, ii. 220, 324 7, 345-6, 500. ’ ' ' 

326, 510. fiuitziloxitl, medicinal plant, ii, .y J(| 

Iluey-Teopixqui, Nahua order of Huitzin, v. f 252, see lluctzin. 

priests, ii., 202. lhiitzithm, city, Mexico, ii., 

Huoytlato, province, Honduras, v., Huit/.iton (Huitzifor);’ an Azh* ■ 
chap. xii, ^ leader, iii., 200-1 304-6; v ., ss 

Huey ThitoaniChiohimecatlTccuhtli, 306. 

Chiclumec. imperial title, \\, 290. lluitziizilaque, name for Tzintzun- 
Hueytozoztli ( Veitozoztli), Nahua tzan, v., 516. 

month, ii., 317, 309; iii., 421. Huitzitzilin, a Tollee princess, v 

Tlueyxalan, station, Toltee migration, 301. 

v., 212. lluitznaliuae, city, Mexico, ii., y;, ,> 

Hueyxotzin, TIascala. antiq., iv., 477. v., 253, 338, 104. 

Huey Zacutlan, iv.. 354, see t Showed. Iluitznahiinr-Tcohuntzin, priexi.lv 
Hitiehiapau, village, Mexico, i., 674. title, ii., 202. 

Huicholas (Huiteo)os), Central Mex- lluitzmihuatoocalli, a temple -,»f 
ican tri He, i., 617-44; special men- i Mexico, w, 409. 
lion, i. , 621; lang., iii., 719. j Huitzocfeme, .sacrificial stones, Tl :is 

Hnietli, Nahua shovel, ii., 348. I cahi, antiq., iv., 477. 
Ifuictlollinqui, Nahua god, v.. 193. j Huitzquiloean (Iluitzquilocal), sta- 
Huietlaxcalli, species of corn cake, j t ion, Aztec migration, v., 321. 

11., 355. | HuitzuahuacO’ohuat/in, Nahua 

Huiiatoo, ii., 209, see Wiyatao. i priests, iii., 433. 

Huililic fliuililoc), South Californian I Huixachlitlan, station, Aztec mi- 
tribe. i., 402-22; location, i., 459. j grafion. v. , 323-4. 

Huilocpalii, Nahua cake, ii., 312. j 1 1 uixaclitla, iii., 393, see Yniudillan. 
Huime, iii,, 719, see Humes. i lluixa (Cuixa) hake, iii., 481; v.. 

Huimen, Central Californian tribe, 609. 

1.. 361 -401 ; location, i., 453. Hnixapa, South Californian tribe, i., 

Iluimolan. south boundiiry of Mexi- 402-22; location, i., 459. 

can empire, v., 473. I Huixapapa, South Californian tribe. 

Huipil (Hipil, Guaipil, Vipilli), part i.. 402-22; location, i., 459. 
of a woman’s dress, i., 621, 650, Iluixazo, locality, Onjucu, i., 679. 
691; ii., 368-9. Huixtueihuatl, Nahua goddess, ii., 

Huirivis, village, Sonora, i., 60S. 325-6. 

Huitcoles, iii., 719. see Huicholas. Iluixton, a Tepanec leader, v.. 331. 
Unites, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- lluivtopctlacoll, Nahua plume, h.. 


91; location, i., 609; lang., iii., 707. 

Huitlapulan (Huithipatlau), station, 
Toltee migration, v., 209, 214. 

Huitz, a Toltee chief, v., 243. 

Huitzilapan, locality, Cuebla, i., f>70; 
ii., 112; v., 242; name for Tlascnht, 
v., 249. 

Huitzilihuitl, Aztec king, v., 330-1, 
340. 

Huitzilihuitl If,, king of Mexico, v., 
361-6. 

Huit/ilin, a humming-bird, ii., 489, 

Huitzilopoehco, city, Mexico, ii., 
562; iii., 307. 

Huitzilopochtli (Huitzilopuohtli, Ilti* 
itzilo[)utzli, Huitzlipochtli, Ocelo- 
puchtli, Uzilopuchth, Vichilopueh- 
itl, Vitxiliputzli, Vitzilopuchtli, 
Vizilipuztli, Vizliputzli), Nahua 
god, ii., 114-7, 320 4, 328-9, 335, 
337 , 339, 395-6, 400, 559-60, 577- . 


325. 

lfuixtoti, Nahua sacritiee, ii., 326. 
lluizaquen Tnchiii Tecuhtli, a Clii- 
chwnci*. prince, v., 314 19. 
Huizteceo, Guerrero, untiq., iv., 424. 
Hulauiipo.-s, Central Galiloruian tribe, 
i., 361-401; location, i., 451. 


Tulmecas 671, see Olmecs. 
lumaliju, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

luman sacrifice, Hyperboreans, in., 

143; Columbians, iii., 151; Mex- 
icans, ii., 30*1-41, 394-7, 600--’. 
704; iii., 61, 110-11, 265-460, ]**- 
sim; v„ 205, 258-02. 2««. ^ . ;• 
34f>, 350, 304, 414, 410, 4A *"*: 
471, 478, 482, 407, 500 *; 
Americans, i., 723; Ji., t J ,A r . 


7 i)i\. 799-800; iii. 


v., chap, xi., xm. 
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Humboldt Bay, i., .‘127, 332, 446;J 
tang., iii. , 639, (M3. 

Humboldt County, California, antbj., 

iv. , 707. 

Humboldt River, i., 462, 404, 400, 
409. 

Humes (Huline), North Mexican 
tribe, i., 571-91; location, i., 614; 
special mention, i., 575; Ian <**. , iii., 
718. 

Humetaba, suburb of Chiqnix city, 
Guatemala, v., chap. xi. 

Humming-bird, Nalma mvth., iii., 
(17, 301-2, 304-5, 311-12, 404. 

Humphrey Point, i., 47. 

Hnnab Kn, Maya god, iii.. 462. 

Hunac Eel, king of Mayapnn, v., 
625 et. seq. 

Hiuia Cows, i., 142, see 1 loon ids. 

l!nnahpu(ilun Alipu), (Quiche and 
Cakchiquol day, ii., 767; Quiche 
ruler and god, iii., 478-80; v., 174- 
184, 544-0, 560, 566, 578-9. 

ll'inabpu mountain, v. , 569. 

Utinabpu (Hun Alipu) Cti'u, (Quiche 
god, iii., 474; v., 170, 182. 

Ihmahpu (Hun Ahpu) Vucb, Quiche 
god, iii., 474; v., 170. 

Nunns, North Californian tribe, i., 
326-01; location, i., 443. 

Ilunavan, ( Guatemala god, iii. 74. 

Uunbatz (II un l>atz), Quiche god, iii., 
479; v., 174-80. 

Huuca, town, Columbia, v., 24. 

II uncab ua, Muysca king, v., 24. 

Hun Came, king of Xibalba, v., 175- 
80, 184. 

Hunchbacks, in Nalma harem, ii., 
183. 

flunohevan, Guatemala god, iii., 74. 

Hun Chouon, Quiche god, iii., 479; 

v. , 174-80. 

Hiinchunchan, Itzagod, iii., 483. 

Ilunetu, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 453. 

Ilunluinalipu (Hunlmn Ahpu), Qui- 
che god, iii., 478-9; v., 174-5, 544. 

H minus, i., 142, see floonids. 

lluno Bix Gill, Quichd month, ii., 
766. 

Ilunpietok, Yucatec temple, iii., 
4<>7; antiq., iv., 248. 

Hunting, Hyperboreans, i., 56-7, 77- 
3,91, 118; 123, 129, 135; Colum- 
bians, 153-4, 161-2, 263-4; Cali- 
fornians, i., 336-7, 373, 375-6, 405- 
0, 428; New Mexicans, i., 488, 490- 
2, 561, 576-7; Mexicans, i., 652; ii., 
166, 335-6, 344, 350-2; iii., 403-6; 


Central Americans, i., 694, 720-1 
(60; ii., 653, 691, 697-8, 70S, 720-l! 

Huntoh, ( akebiquel ruler and mul 
v., 549. 

lluutzuv, Guatemala ruler and tribe 
v., 563. 

Munyg, (‘akebiquel ruler, v., 000. 

Huocom, (Nuitral ( ’alilhrnian tribe, 
i., 361 - 101 ; location, i., 15 1. 

Hnrakan, (Quiche god, iii., 15 0, US 
134, 475-6; v.. 171. 174. 

Burma!, name for Santa Kosi Island 
i., 402. 

Husbands, see Marriage. 

Husistaic, South Californian tribe, 
i., 402-22; location. * . , 458. 

llusorones. North Mo\icau tribe, i., 
571-91 ; location, i. , 609. 

Ilmatecas, Guatemala tribe, i., 686- 
711; location, i., 787; buig., iii.. 
760. 

Huts, see Dwellings. 

Ilutuegna, South (‘alifornian trilie, 
i., 402-22; location, i., 460. 

Huvagucres, North Mexican tribe, 
i. 571-91; location, i., 607. 

llvitramaunnlaml, name for North- 
east America, v., 1 13. 

llvdabs. i., 292. sec Haidahs. 

Ilydromel, ns medicine, i , 588. 

llymeris, Norili Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91 ; location, i., 607. 

Hyperboreans, one of the seven 
groups into which the natives of 
the Pacilic. slates arc divided, lo- 
cated along the Arctic seaboard, in 
Russian America, Alaska, and ad- 
joining islands, and from Hudson’s 
Bay to latitude 55 J , including 
also the Aleutian Archipelago; 
subdivided into live families, the 
Eskimos, Kouiagas, Aleuts, Thlin- 
kcets, and Tinneh or Athabascas. 
Manners and customs of each de- 
scribed separately, i., 35-137; loca- 
tions. divisions and Itibal bounda- 
ries, i., 35-40, 137-149; myth., iii., 
516-19; king., iii., 562-3, 574-603; 
origin, v., 19. 

Hyssop, Maya baptism, ii., 683-4. 


T 

1 alumina, South (’alifornian tribe, 
i., 402-22; location. i.,4;>9. 
laliimne, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 
lamotamobuanicban, abode of Aztec 
Venus, iii.. 377. 
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Taotzin, iii. , 190, sec TczcatJipoca. 

I Bofn, Cakchiqnel month, ii., 766. 
Ihnoras (Ihueras), ancient name of 
Honduras, 214. 
lea, i., 603; iii., 687, see Ika. 
Icauhtzin ( Achenuhtz.in, Iroat-zin), 
Chicliimee king, v., 220., 245. 
Iccujenne, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
526; location, i., 474; lang., 594- 
602. 

Ichupilli, Mexican dress, i., 620. 
Ichcahuepilli, a cotton breast- piece, 

11., 4 1 Hi. 

Iehcnta, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 454. 

Ichmul, Yucatan, anti*]., iv., 240. 
Iclipaa, name for Mayapan, v. , < a liap. 
xiii. 

Ichpnclico, station, Aztec migration, 
v., 323. 

Icoatzin, v., 245, see Icauhtzin. 
leonnclasm, ii., 170-1, 525-8, 768; iv. , 
281, 502. 

lepactepees, Nahua nation, subju- 
gated, v. , 471. 

fcpalli, Nuliua stools, ii., 231. 
louo.x, an Acolhua chief, v. , 332, 335. 
Ic.xicobuatl, a Chiehimec-Toltee, 
chief, v., 485. 

Icxiub, a Zutugil princess, v„ 575-6. 
Icxochitlanex, Culhua king, v\, 320, 
330. ; 

lexotl, palm-leaf, ii., 484. 
lev Cape (Kiscap). i., 138-9. 

Idaho, i. f 315, 322, 422, 460, 463; 
lang., iii., 631, 660; antiq., iv., 
734. t 

Idakariiikes, North Californian tribe, 

1., 326-61; location, i., 44J- 
hl-do-a, North Californian tribe, i. , 

326-61; lang., iii., 010. 

Idibaes (Jdihas), Isthmian tribe, i., 
747-85; location, i., 797; special 
mention, i., 785. 

Idols, Hyperboreans, i. 84-5; iii., 
145-7; Columbians, i., 161, 185, 
193; Californians, iii., 166-7; New 


Iedocodamos, North Mexican tribe 

1., 571-91; location, i., 611. 
leyxeohuatl, a Toltec chief, v,, *Mq 
Ig, Ijnir-hu-Cakchiqucl day, ii.’ 

Igb { Ygh), Tzendal day, 'ii ., "707 

predecessor of Votan, v., lii l, () o,f 
Tglesia Vieja, Guerrero, antiu’ lv 

Igloo (Region. Iglo, [gin, Ig!„t) f ]. s , 
kimo snow house, i., 54 . 

Ignatzio (Ihuatzio), Michoacan a„ 
tup, iv., 569-70. 

Iguanas, i., 5 77, 652, 743, 753- ii 
693, 70), 720. ' ' 

lhcil ixeliel, Maya feast, ii. , 697 . 
luuatzio, iv., 570, see Ignat /in. * 
Ihueras, v., 214, see Ibueras. 
Ibuimatzal, name for TocliintecnbHi 
v. , 333. 

Ihuitlan, village, Guerrero, i., 677 . 
Ik, Maya day and god, ii., 756, 7 i;u- 

111., 482. 

Ika (lea), Lower Californian tribe, 1 .. 
556-71; location, i. , 603; lang. 

111., 687. 

Ikanum, Chinook god, iii,. 95, 15, y 
v., 19. 

Ikarucks, North Californian tribe. 

1., 326-61; location, i., 447. 
ikormig, locality, Guatemala. \., 

570. 

Ihunatlan, locality, Mexico, i., 675. 
Ilaneueitl, Nahua first woman, iii. , 
60; Culhua queen, \., 223, 3516! 
llhuicamina, surname of Montezuma 
L, v., 408. 

llhuicatcpec, station, Aztec inima- 
tion, v. , 324, 

llhuicatl, prince of Zumjango, v., 
329. 

Illmicatitlan, temple of Mexico, ii., 
585. 

lligajakh (llgajaek, Ilgajak) River, 

i., 140. 

Hillnlluks, tribe of Aleuts, i., V‘>0; 
location, i, , 141 

Illinois, Mississippi \ alley, •‘Uiiiq , 


Mexicans, i., 590; iii., 174; Mexi- 
cans, ii., 298-9, 318, 321, 329-31, 

389,. 391, 425, 428, 477, 482, 582-4, 
605, 622; iii., 179, 196, 237-429 
passim; antiq., iv., 346-600 pas- 
sim; Central Americans, ii., 689- 
713, 750-1, 800; iii., 463. 482-3, 
493; antiq., iv., 18, 39-58, 66, 70-3, 
89-94, 100, 111-139, 167-S, 202-3, 
515-20, 242-8, 263-5. 277; Missis- 
sippi Valley, antiq., iv., 782; Peru, 
antiq., iv., 805. 


iv., 766 /. . 

I local), Guatemalan tribe, 1 ., 6M>- 
711; location, i., 789; inst.^ 
546-7, 549, 553-5, 560, 562, ml-o. 
584, 589, 592. 

llttekamiamits, inland * ohuuh > 
tribe, i., 250-91; location, t., 


! Images, see Idols. 

! Imatacax, Nahua ornament.. 11.. 
; Imatutohui, Tarasco month. 11 ., 
i Immahah River, i- * 317- . 

I Imox (Mox), Quicli^-Lakchiqmi 


324 . 


iu»l 
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Tzendal day, ii., 767; ancestor of i 
Vo tan, v., 69, 164, 605. *j 

Implements, Hyperborean, i. t 58, 64, 

rn cn Ol 1 1 6 !*>•>. a 1 'A 


1 ” Jl4 *37; location, i., 116, 153, M& ; 
special meniiom i., (>;i, 133 ; i iU1 „ 


in,. , r ><HM 


70-80, t)l , 11!), )-- •), 1 : 10 ; C'olum- : Iiilicriliiucc, laws of i .-, 4 -, (a , '4 7 <u, 
l>iniia, i.. IW-6, HO, 170-SI, 1S4, i 7110-70; H . •_* .</ «V| ( t 

187, 180-01, 193, 108, 1211-11, !E13- | lniul.i, '1 .lav "ii ' :5> 

4, -270-1; IV., 739-40; Cali-] Ininlii, Tarasni .lay, ii’., 


formalist, i., 345, 381*2, 407-8, 434- 
5; antiq., iv., (>92-4, 697-7 J 2, 714- 
15; New Mexicans, i., 500-2, 543- 
4 , 563, 582, 590; autiq., iv., 635, 
677-8; Mexicans, i., 629-30, 6U>, 
656-7; ii., 300, 348, 351, 474-84. 
614, 621-2; ii i. . 512-13; antiq., iv., 
.344-6, 373-6, 38.3, 414, 422-3, 4.3J-2, 
446-7, 451, 462-3, 520, 554-61, 577, 
611-13; (Yntral Americans, i., 697- 
8, 724, 744, 765-0, 780-3; ii. 700, 
749-51, 799-SOO; autiq.. iv., 18-2.3, 
58-62, 96, 102-3, 237-8, 278; Missis- 
sippi Valley, antiq., iv., 778-9, ! 
781-4; Peru, antiq., iv., 792-4. 


522. 
n., 52i 


luajalailui (Inajalayelma), South Cal- 
ifornian tribe, i., 402-22; location, 


tribe, 


1., 459. 

Inapanames, North Mexican 

1., 571-91; location, i . , 613. j 

1 nasjietsmns. Inland ( olmubian tribe, i 

250 91 ; location, i.. 317. 

Inbani, Tarasco calendar sign and 
day, ii., 521-2. i 

Inhcari, Tarasco day, ii., 522. 
Incantations, see Sorcerers. j 

(license, Nabnas, ii., i 45, 256-60, 318, j 
322-3, 327. 34.0, 393. 573; iii., 331, 
438 passim; Mavas, i. , 697; ii., ! 
668, 688, 690-7, 700-6, 720, 715, 799; 

111., 4*6. 

Incest, i., 81, 117, 388-9, 515; ii., 466, 
659, 676. 

fnebini, Tarasco day, ii., 522. 

Inchon, Tarasco calendar-sign, ii., 
521-2. 

Incomecanetook, Inland Columbian 
tribe, i . , 250-91; location, i. , 312. 
Indeliuni, Tnnisoo month, ii., 521. 
Indiana, Mississippi Valiev, antiq. , 
iv., 762-3. 

Indian (Oilcli, California, antiq., iv., 
707. 

India-rubber, i., 639; ii., 298, 3S9, 
393, 406, 599, 601, 719; iii., 333- 
4, 340. 

indigo, i., 694, 698. 
lndios'Iilancos, i., 748, sec (Oiatusos. 
Inethaati, Tarasco day, ii., 522. 
Inettuni, Tarasco day, ii., 522. 
infanticide, i., 169, 242, 279, 390, 413, 
590, 714, 781-2. 


Jngaliks (T’Kitskes), tribe of Tinnch, j lnta< aci ; 


inichini. r l’arasco day, 

Inixot/ini. Tarasco da\ , 
iiiizeatololmi, Tarasco month, ii.,521, 
Inkalirhljunten, trihe of Tinue.ii, i., 

1 14-37 ; location, i., ids. 

Inkalils, trihe of Tinmh, i,, 114- 
37; lang. , iii., 590-1. 

Inland Columbian families, lift h di- 
vision ol the Columbians. compris- 
ing live of tin* nine families into 
which the ( olumbiaiis an* divided, 
and consisting of the Slmshwap.s. 
Kootenais, nkauagaus. Salish, and 
Sahaptins, located lie! ween the 
Cascade llange and the eastern 
limit of (he Pacilio Slates, from 
latitude 52 30’ to 45'; manners 
and < nsloms described together, i., 
256-91; physique, i., 254-6; dress, 
i., 256-9; dwellings, i., 259-61; 
food, i.. 261-7; personal habits, i., 
267; weapons and war, i., 268-70; 
implements and manufactures, i., 
270-1; boats, i, 271-2; property 
and trade, i , 272 1; art, i., 274-5; 
government and slavery, i.. 275-6; 
marriage, women and children, i., 
276-86; amusements, i., 286-2; 

miscellaneous customs, i. ? 282-5; 
medicine, i., 285-7; burial, i., 288- 
9; character, i., 289-91; location, 
divisions, and tribal boundaries, i., 
250-4, 310-21; myth., iii., 153-5; 
lang., iii., 615-26. 

I nnoka. Uiver, i., 148. 

; liinuit, i., 46, sec Eskimos, 
j liuidon, Tarasco calendar-sign, ii., 
j 521-2. 

! Inoje, South Californian tribe, i., 

| 4t 12-22; location, i., 459. 
j Inpari, Tarasco day, ii., 522. 

! Inrini, Tarasco day, ii., o*22. 

| Inscription I lock, New Mexico, tin- 
| 1 iq. , iv., 6-IS-50. 

Insects, as tood, etc , i., 1;>3, -T3-o, 
. 165 - 6 , 427. 436, 488, 566-1, 721; ii., 
356; medicine, ii., 599 601. 
Insignia, i., 728, 753, 764; ii-> 207, 
403-4, 413-14, 419, 116, 614, 622, 
646, 656, 741; iii., 433; v., 325. 

I iispc -Diinis, Inhind t oluinhiau tube, 
250 91 ; location, i., 312. 

'arasco month, ii., 521. 


i., : 
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Tntamohui, Tarasco month, ii., 521. 
In fan hi, Tarasco day, ii., 522. 
Intasiabire, Tarasco intercalary days, 

11., 522. 

Intaxihui, Tarasco month, ii., 521. 
Intaxitohwi, Tarasco month, ii., 521. 
Intcciuuoni, Tarasco month, ii., 521. 
Jntechaqui, Tarasco month, ii., 521. 
Intechotahui, Tarasco mouth, ii., 521. 
Interment, see iUirial. 

Intoninilu, Tarasco month, ii., 521. 
Intestines, see Entrails. 
Jnievahehitzin, Tarasco month, ii., 
521 . 

Inthahui, Tarasco day, ii. , 522. 
lnthihui, Tarasco day. ii., 522. 
(ntietooks. Inland ( 'oluinbiau tribe, 

1., 250-1)1; location, i., 512. 

Intilmi, r J'ara.sco calendar-sign, ii., 

521. 

Intoxication, see Drunkenness. 
Jntoxihui, Tarasco month, ii.,521. 
lutzimhi, Tarasco day, ii.. 522. 
Intzini, Tarasco day, ii., 522. 
Intzoniahi, Tarasco day, ii., 522. 

I ii nk. derivation of hmuit. i. , 40. 
Inundations, Mexico, his!., v., 455-4, 
408. 

Inxichari, 'Tarasco day, ii., 522. 
lolar, Mostjiiito year, i., 727. 
lonata, Sonlli Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i,, 450. 
looalliehecatl, Chichiinec. gud, iii., 
400. 

Ipalnemoaloni dpalncmoan, Ipalne- 
mohualoni), name of TIoque-Nahn 
nque, iii., 5(1, l S3, 185-0. 

1 pa tides, iii., 504, see I, i panes. 
Ipapana, Totonac. dialed, iii., 777. 
Ipcc, South Californian tribe, L, 402- 
22; location, i., 450. 

Ipinchuari, a Chichimec Wanacacc 
chief, v. , 518. 

Iqb Hakim ( Iquihulam), (Jnichefourl h 
man, iii., 47; god and king, v., 1 S 1 , 
552-0, 500. 584-5. 

fraghdadakh, Aleut creator, iii., 104. 
I rim bo, Miehoacan. antiq., iv., 571. 
Irish, American origin traces, v., 
121 - 2 . 

Iri Tbatame. a Chichimec Wanacace 
chief, v., 511-13. 

Iron, i., 107, 164, 185, 341, 405; ii., 
740; iv., 778, 704. 

Iron-wood, hows of, i., 722. 
Irrigation, i., 530; ii., 340, 718; an- 
tiq., iv. , 610, 032, 035, 008-70, 070. 
Irritilas, North Mexican tribe, i.,571- 
91; location, L, 572, 012; lang., iii,, 
714. 


I sal co, village, San Salvador, i., 7<q 
Isantheagna, South Californian tribe* 

i., 402-22; location, i.. 400. 

Isapa, village, (Guatemala, i., 78o. 
Ishcats, Aleutian baskets, i., ot. 

I sligiia ( Jshguagei), South Cali for man 
tribe, i., 402-22; location, L, 4 f) <] 
Ishquats, tribe of Monikas, i 1*71. 

208; location, i., 295. 

Isinglass, i., 271. 

lsij>opoiames f North Mexican tribe, 

1 . , 571-91; location, i., Oil. 

Isla del (Vu'iuen, i., 083. 

isle do Pierres (Linkinsc), Inland Cob 
uinhian tribe, i., 250-91; locminr 
i„ 310. 

lsleta, Pueblo village and tribe, i. 
520-50; location, i., 527, 000; bur:,. 

111., 08 1. 

lsleta of the South, Pueblo vijl c-v 

1., 599. 

Ismuracan, Central Californian lang., 

111., 053. 

Ispipewhumaugh, Inland Columbine 
T ri i m‘, i,. 250-91 ;« location, i., 317. 
I-staguacan, dllage, Guatemala, i 
787. 

Islalole, (Guatemalan drink, i. , 7<>t). 
Isthmians, one of the tine' f;i 
into which the wild tidies of < cn- 
tral America art? divided; niaiiDCi-s 
and customs of all its nations and 
tribes described Orel her, i. . 7 17-85; 
physique, i., 719 5 1 ; dress, i . , 75 II; 
dwellings, i.. 751-8; food, i., 75s «(■• 
personal habits, i., 700; wenju-i;.^ 
and war. i., 700-5; implements nrd 
manufactures, i,, 705-7; bonis end 
property, i., 707-8; art, i., <09; 
government. i.. 709-71; •'1; 'cry, 

771- 2; women and. maniage. j.. 

772- 1; amusements, i., 7^1-6; nu>- 

cellaneous eiidoms, i.. 770-7; med- 
icine, i., 77-8 80; burial, i.. <8U-|; 
character, i., 784 5; location d 
tribes, i., 794-7; myth., i'i.. d!» v 
501,543-4; v., I t; lung., iii., 572-3. 
793-5. , ... 

Istlavacan, locality, Cuaicinala. m., 


482. 

I tiies, (Central Californian inis', • ■ 
301-401; location, i., 453. 

Italapus, Chinook god, iii.. 9a, .*•>«>. 
ItaywiV: Soutli Californian In .»<*> ■ 

402-22; location, i., 400. 

Itch, i., 80; iii., 41. >. , . 

1 tlik voiiuimit.rt. Inland (nlmu-p- 
tribe, i., i-W.ll; location, .>g 
rtlachia, an idol ornament, in., ■ 
Utcgo River, i., 148. 
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Ituc, South Californian tribe?, i., 40*2- 
22; location, i., 450. 
ftuchas, Central Californian iiibe, 
i., 301-401; location, i., 455. 
Itukemuk, South Californian tribe, 
i., 402-22; location, i., 400. 

Iturbide, Yucatan, antiq., iv.,252. 
Itwha, Salish food, i., 205. 

It/, ii., 707, see Viz. 
ttza Lake, CuatemaJa, antiq., iv., 
133. 

Itzalane, city, Yucatan, iv., 151. 
Itzainat Ul, Maya god, iii., 405. 
Itzaob, Chi then rulers, v., 225; also 
name for Itzas, v. , chap. xiii. i 

Itzaquaub, a ( bieliimee chief, v. , 203. j 
Ilzas (Yzacs), Maya nation, i. , <M4- ' 
70; ii.. 030-803; location and name, 

1., 683; ii., 110-20, 127; special men- 
tion, i. , 707, 700-10; ii., 033-0, 047. 
057, 074, 080, 718, 723, 720, 733, 
741, 743, 7“>0, 708, 800; myth., iii., 
482-3; lust., \\, chap. xiii. 

Itzbaebaa, Taraseo month, ii., 521. 
Itzcalli (izcalli), Nahua month, ii., 
338, 500; iii., 100. 

Itzeayotilmalli, Nahua court dress, 

11.. 374. 

ftxeoatl, a Mexican commander, v. , 
302; king of Mexico, v., 380-108. 
Itzeobuall, a Mexican lord, v., 501. 


fxoho], Maya godikss, ii., r«7S, (;-r 

Ixr.jiitzui , I, ml of Iztapalocaii, y.., 

I xc-fitl, palm ii 1 ire, ii., ;{( 5 <| 

Ixriizaulinui, name ,,f Xiulitc.mlli, 
in., 385. 

Ixc-mna, name uf Tlazoliefot I. iii. 
3/7. 

rxeuinames, IS alma religious sect \ 
282. 

Ixil, Cuatemalan lang., iii., 700. 

Iximelu* il’atimimit, 'IVi-jmi ( biate- 
nuda), city, < lualeinala, i., 7<S0; ii., 
121, 037. 700; antiq., iv., 121-3; 
hist., v., 550, 570, 503, 505, 50S 
001 - 2 . 

ixliucchahuexe, v. 250, see Ixtlilcu- 
echahuac. 

Ixmit.1, v. 304, see Itzmitl. 

Ixmivueh (Yliuixoeh, Yhyozochtl), a 
Toltec princess, v. 200. 

lxniul, Mava priestess, ii., 701. 

Ixnaran Katun, Maya priest's title, 

ii., 047. 

Ixnextlaeuilolli, Nahua court dress, 

ii., 374. 

Ixteoralc, Nahua title, ii., 321. 

Ixtlabuaea, locality, Mexico, i., 074, 

Ixtlahuacau, village, Zacatecas, i,, 
072. 

Ixtle, Mexican fibre, i., 057-8. 

I Ntlilcuecbalmac ( Aivlilcuochahuae, 


Jtzeuintopcc, city, Mexico, v., 403. 
Itzcuint.lan, lorn lit \ , San Sahador, 

1.. 700; v., 007. 

Itzniiidli ( Yzciiintli), Nahua dav, ii., 
512,51(5-17. 

It/iles. Mos(|iiito tribe, i., 7U-47; 
location, i., 713. 

Itzlaqnetlaloea, locality, Mexico, 
472. 

Ifzmal II, name for Izainal, 
chap. xiii. 

Itzmitl (lxmit-1), Aeollma chief, v., 
303-4. 

Itzqueye, I’ipilc goddess, ii., 700-7; 

111., 484. 

Itztilhui, city, Mexico, v., 403. 
ffzucan, locality, Vera Cruz, i., <571; 
v., 202. 

Ivory, i., 48. 50, 03, 105, 403. 

Ix ((ii\, Maya day and calen- 

dar sign, ii., 755-0, 700-1; Yucatee 
divinity, iii., 122. 

Ixazalvob (Ixazaluob), Maya god- 
dess, ii., 752; iii. , 4(52-3. 
lx caul cox, Maya goddess, iii., 403. 
Ixeateopan, city, Mexico, v., 412. 
Ixcatlan, town, Oajaca, ii., 201. 
Jxcax, a Toltce. chief, v., 207. 
Jxcazozolot, v. , 317, -see Yacanex. 


i Ixliuccbab-.mxe, I.xtiilcuechanae, 
i Tlarliinoi..: j, Tlalchii.oUzin, Tkd- 
I tccatl, Tlaltceatl Huetzin, r l’l ilt j uo- 
! ebabuae. '1’lilque ( 'liaocatlabinolt- 
| zin, Tzaeutcatl, T/acalccatl), Tob 
tec king, v., 250. 

I Ixllilton. iii., 400. see. N’ >; 1 1 i it»n. 
j [\Ui!xoehit.l, Chi< bimec. king, ii,, (500; 
i v. , 351-3, 350-70; ( 'bieliimee prince, 
| v., 151, 474-7. 

j Uaeateeuhtli ( lyaoacoliuhqui, Jyaea- 
: * lee.ulli, .lacacoliuhipii, .laealeuetli, 
Yiaeatee.uhtli, Yacaeoliwhqiii, Va- 
cateetitli, Yiacalccutli), Nahua 
god, ii.. 328, 380, *01; iii., 410. 

Izale.os, town, San Salvador, iii., 700. 

Izamal, city. Yucatan, ii., (547; antiq., 
iv,, 240-7. 200, 2/1; hist., v. , 224, 
chap, xiii- 

I /cal. ( \jk« hiquel month, ii., 700. 

Izcohuatl, Teo-Chichiincc chief, v., 
400. 

Izhuatl. species uf palm-leaf, in, 484. 

Izmachi, city, Cmiiemala, v. 550-00, 
504. 571-3, 570, 578. 

1 Izmatletlopac, luid of CuitJahuac, v , 

: 34<) 

! I zona, Maya god, iii., 402. 
i Izpapalotl, Naliua chief, v., 242. 
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Iztacacentcotl, name of Cent-cotl, ii., 
340; iii., 350. 

iztacaleo, citv, Mexico, ii., 500; v., 

345. 

Iztacmaxtitlan, city, Mexico, ii., 417. 

lztacmixcoatl (Iztae Mixeoatl, Iztae 
Mixcohiuiil, Iztacmivcuatl), Na- 
hua first man, iii., 00, 249; Nahna. 
god. iii., 20S, 403; founder of Na- 
hua nation, v., 223, 527. 

Iztaequauht /.in, v. t -07. see Hueniac 

It, 

Iztuetlalocnn, city, north-east Mexi- 
co, v., 47-. 

Iztamatzin (Iztamantzin), v.,495, see 
Iztant/in. 

Iztautziu (Iztamamzin, Iztamutzin, 
YzUleimu), high priest of Cholula, 
v., 405. 

It/apalapan, city, Mexico, ii., 107, 

50*7, 575. 

Iztapaloean, city, Mexico, v., 372-3. 

Itzaquuuhtzin, lord of the Mu/ahuas, 
v., 349. 

Iztauhiatl, medicinal herh, ii., 325. 

Izfaynh, Quiche king, v. , .“>05. 

Izfayul (Quiche king, \ 500, 500, 
571, 574-0, 5S1, chap. xiii. 

Iziavul 11., Quiche king, v., 583-4. 

(ztayul III., (Quiche king. v.. 594. 

Iztiepatli, Nahna medicine, ii.. f>99. 

fztluhuacan, town, (iuatemala, i., 

787. 

I/.t li , see oh.-idian. 

Izucan, city, Mexico, ii., 410. 


Jaeucoliuhqui, iii., 410, see fyaente- 
enht li. 

Jaea.la, Mexico, autiq., iv., 549. 
Jacaleueili, iii. ,410, see Ivacateenht li. 
Jackup, Nez lYrces, food, i., 205. 
Jackson, California, autiq., iv., 707. 
Jaeote, species of fiatil, ii., 724. 
Jaguar, Nahna coat of arms, ii., 100; 

medicine, ii., 000. 

Jails, ii , 453-4, 057. 

Jaimamares, North Mexican tribe. 

i., 571-91; location, i., Oil. 

Jakons, i., 307, see Yakoues, 

JaJal, Yucatan, autiq., iv., 253. 

Jala log, locality, Oajacu, i., 001. 
Jalaneirigo, Vera Cruz, autiq., iv. 
451-2. ' 

Jalap, i., 031; ii., 599. 

Jaiapa, town. Vera Cruz, i., 043; 

autiq., iv., 430; hist, v. , 530. 
Jalehoduns, iii., 084, see Yalehedimes. 


Jalisco (Yalisco), tribes described ; 
017-44; ii., 133-029; special mV-i’ 
turn, i., 018, 022, 025, 031 on- ;; 
411, 025, 029; myth., iii., 
lung., iii., 007, 717-19; auiiq j. 
572-7; hist., v„ 222, 323, 34! 1/503 
Jalliquamai (Jallicuamais), c,;,,,.'’ 

ehe dialect, iii., 085-0. 
Jalostotitlan, village, Zacatecas i 
072. ' 


Jamaiahs, iii., 084, see Yainajukr. 
Jamalteca, Honduras, autiq., ’iv. , 7j 
Jamiitc]>cc, village, Oajaca/i /gs‘ 
081. 


Janambre, Tanuiulipas, lan<>' ;;; 

744. ' 

Jauaya, South Californian trike, i. v 
402-22; location, i., 459. 
Janogualpa, Moqui village, i., 52S. 

J not la Hi, ii., 425, see Yauhtlulli. 
Japan current, i., 3S. 

Japanese, king. , similarities, iii., (; t7 ; 

American origin-traces, \ 51-4 

Japiams, Contial Californian trike, 

i. , 301-401 ; local ion. i. , 1 19. 
•Jappayou. Cential Californian trike, 

i., 301-401; location, i., 451. 
Jarames, North Mexican tribe, i.. 

571-91 ; location, i.. 012. 

Jams, tribe of Mosquitos, i., 711-17; 

location, i., 713; Jang., iii., 783. 
Jareditcs, America peopled bv, \... 
97- 

Jargon, Chinook Jang., iii., 031-1. 
Jarquin, Cent ral Californian hike, i.. 

301-401 ; location, i., 453. 

Jam, i., 434, 500, 097-8, 724; see tih<» 
Vast s. 


Jasper, ii., 101, 173, 557, 7~0 
Jaspi-r House, locality. le»cxy Maun 
tains, i., 310. 

Jaundice. remedy, i., 743. 

Ja\ (dins, see I >nrl 
Jeaehtacs. tribe of Sound Indians, l. , 
208-22; location , i., 301. 

Jealousv, i., 05, 108-9, 2)8, 351, 3*8 


ii., 381. 028, 803. 

Jefferson County, Colorado, an 

iv. , 7)7-18. ‘ . 

Jeinez (denies), Pueblo trike arut 

lage, i., 520-50; location, m 
000; special mention, J., 527, 
550-1; lang. , iii., 081-3. 

Jervis Inlet, i., 298. 

Jesters, Nahuas, ii., 17t, V%. -■ 
Jetans, i., 473, see Coniunehm- 
Jewelry, i., 708; ii., 30*3. C-w. 

750. ’ . . + , r 

Jews, American ongni-t.ua 

v. , 77-102, chap. 


\ n- 
5 >9, 
55 7, 


019. 
, 19 ; 
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Jews -harp, Mosquito music, i., 738. 
Jjboa, San Salvador, antiq., i\\, GO. 
Jicarillas (Jicorillaa), i., 400, see 
Xicarillas. ^ 

Jiloltopec (Xilotepee, Xilotcpcque), 
village, (Guatemala, i., 673, 78/. 
Jiquilite, Mosquito dve, i\, 724, 
Jiqiiilpan, Miciioncan, ant iq., iv., 571. 
J internal, v,, 577, see Xiuhtemal. 
Jlaai's (Slaeus), South Californian 
tribe, i., 40*2-02; location, j., 458. 
J'lorida Mountain, i., 505. 
Joalteeutli, ’Nahuagod, iii., 112. 
Jonas, i., 606, see dovas. 

Joeoaiole,.< Guatemalan drink, i., 706. 
Johamares, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01 ; location, i.. 611. 

John Day Rivers, Inland ( 'olumbian 
tribe., i., 250-01 ; location, i., 320. 
John Ray River, 5., 254, 310-20. 
Johnson Strait, i., 176, 104, 206-7. 
Jongoapi, i.. 601, see Xongopavi. 
dopes, i., 677, see Tlapanees. 
Joipiizara, Central Californian trilic*, 
i./ 36 1-401 ; location, i., 453. 
dorse, Vera, Cruz, antiq., iv., 451. 
Josquigard, ( Vnl ral Californian 1 ri ho, 

i., 361 -401 ; location, i., 453. 

•lov.is (tlobas, Ovas), North Mexican 
tribe, i., 571-01; location, i., 572, 
606; special mention, i., 578, 582; 
king., iii., 600. 

Jnalpi, i., 601 , see Cualpi. 

Juan de Fnca St i a it . i., 222, 206, 
302; iii., 613. 

Jnlmgaiiti River, i., 706. 
diieliium, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; locution, i., 453. 

Judges, Nahuus, ii., 384 -5, 434*0, 
442-6; Mayas, ii., 642, 655. 
Jugehmten, tribe of Tinneh, i., 114- 
37; location, i.. 148. 

Jugjak, Koniaga god, i., 85. 
tluigalpa, Nicaragua, antiq., iv., 
33-4,58,61. 

dump, Quiche god, iii., 482. 
dukchana (Junaka, Junna) River, i., 
147. 

dulinic, North Mexican lung., iii., 
714. 

Julimefios, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 612. 

J nines, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- 
01; location, i., 611. 

Junaku, i.* 147, see dukchana. 

J nnakaehotana(Jurmachotana), tribe 
cf Tinneh, i., 114-37: location, i.. 
147-8. 

Junutca, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 453. 


dmuanuic, ( (Mitral Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401 ; lncation i., 153. 

Junin, Peru, amiq., i\. t su4. 

Junna, i., It;, see Jukchami. 

Juimachota.ua, i., Us, see Jmsaka- 
elmtana. 

Junta,*., see Ccrm de lax Juntas. 

dupes (Tupexi, tribe «.t' Apaches, i., 
473-526; incation, i., 173. 

Juquila, locality, t >ujaca, i., 6su. 

Juris, (Vntral Californian tribe, i., 
361-101; locution, i., 455. 


Kiiadgettees, tribe of Till in keels, i., 
94-111; local ion, i., 143. 
Kaask(jua(ens, tribe of Tblinkoets, 
| i., 91-1 14; local ion, i., 143. 

Kabali, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 204-10, 
271-6. 

Kab-ul, Maya, symbol, Yucatan, an* 
t iq., i\ ., 2 IS. 

Kace, i.. 3 10. s< i e K ice. 

Kachiquels, i., 78.3, see CakHiiquels. 
Ka< hisiipal, S(«ut}i Californian tribe, 

i., 402-22; local inn, i.. 4511. 
Kaehuma, i., 459, six 1 Aketsum. 
Kaohumas, i., 45S, sec ( Immas. 
Kadakamans, LmwrCalifornian tribe, 

i., 556-71; location, i., 603. 

Kadiak (Ka.djak Kadvak, Kodiak,) 
Iskmd, i., 69-71; iii.i 104. 

Kadiaks. see Koniagas. 

Kaevah Khatami, name for Ingaliks, 

i., 133. 

Kagalaya. Koung’ns (Kagataia- 
kung’u), name for Aleuts, i., 87. 
Kahnyak, i., 306, see Cooniacs. 
Kabruks, i., 327, see Cahroes. 
Kalisowabs, South Californian tribe, 

1., 41)2-22; location, i., 457. 

Kahlai, tribe of Sound Indians, i. , 

208-22; location, i., 302. 
Kahunklcs, tribe of Chinooks, i., 

222-50; location, i., 307. 

Kah\ve\ alls. (Kalnvealis), i., 456-7; 

111., 651; see Calmillos. 

Kaigan Harbor. i , 293. , 

KaigarnYm Kaiganees, Kaigdni, Kaig- 
an v, Kemnnie. bigamies, higar- 
nee, Kyganies, Kygargeys, Ky gur- 
neys Kvgani, Kygarniesj, tribe j>f 
I laidabs, i,, 155-74; location, i., 155, 
292-3; special menl ion, i., 157, 
164-5, 173-1; king., iii., 604-5. 

Kail* as, North Californian tribe, i., 
326-6); location, h, M5; special 
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mention, i., 335, 348-0; myth., iii., 
133-4, «5l2 1; king. , iii., 043. 
Kainamures (Kainarnas, Kama- 
meahs), i. , 380, 410, see Mam- 
mares, 

Kaipetl, village, North California, i., 

441., 

Kaivak, i., 01, see Kyak. 
Kaivuhkatana. name for Ingaliks, i., 
148. 

Kaiyuh Mountains, i.. 148. 

Kajak, i., (il, see Kyak, 

Kajatschims, Central ( ’alifurnian 
tribe, i. . 301 -101 ; Inrat ion, i., 440. 
Ivakas (Kakes, Kakusi, tribe of 
Thliukeet*, i., 01 114; loratiun, i., 
90, 143; lang., iii., 379. 

Kak l para f. l \mal rulrr ami god, 
v., chap. x iii. 

Kalapooiah (Kalapooyali, Kalapuya), 

1., ‘2*23, 240, 300, see Calapooyas. 
Kalechinskojes. tribe of Aleuts, i., 

87-04; location, i.. 111. 
Kalicknaicck, Trinity River Indian i 
god, iii., 170. 

KaTune-bos, trike of Sound Indians, 
i. , ‘208-22; location, i.. 303, 
Kalispclm Rake, i., 313. 

Kalispelms i Kalispel*), i., 270, ’13, 
see Pend d’Oreilles. 

Kaljush (Kaluga. Kalusch, Koliugi, 
Koljush, Koloscll, Kolosh, Kolorsh- 
ian.s), lvolu>h, name for J'hlin- 
kcots, i., 93. 


1 Kanisky, i. f 140, .see Kenai. 

i Rank in, Maya month, ii., 737-8. 

| Kansas, i., 302. 

I Kante, a Maya litter, ii., 702. 

| Kantunile, Yucatan, nnti<p, j v . 

| Kamigli, iii., 140, see Khanukh *' 

Kami CayeynO, Maya idol, ii. f 

Kaons, tribe of Chinooks, i., 2 l’*jau 
location, i. , 307. 

Kaouais, i., 307, see K own is. 

Kaoulis, i., 310, see Cowlitz. 

Ka.piaith, tribe of Sound Indians, 
208 *22; lnration, i., 2,02. 

Kanjuincs (( \ir<juin), Central r ; di 
fornian tribe, i., 301-401; U-nrinn, 

i., 303, 432-.“,; king., iii., 030. 

Kunjuincs Straits, i.. 303, 432. 

Karweewee < ArNmilsh), trike of Chi. 
nooks, i., 222-30; location, i. lt , ;03. 

Kaseks, Koniaga sorcerers, i., So. 

Kaskini, i., 00. sen* Casiue. 

Kassaaus, tribe of llaidalis, i.. 1 r,;>- 
7 4; location, i. , 203. 

Kassima River, i. , 430. 

Kataghay ckiki, name for natives of 
Cnimak and Alaska, i., 87. 

Kntahuac, South < ’aiiioruian trike, 

i., 102-22; location, i., I.V.), 

Katklaportb's ( Katkijiortlc-.,,, i., 30(i, 
see ( athlapoot les, 

Katlagakya, tribe of Chinooks, i. , 
222-30; location, i.,30k. 

Kallamat, i., 301, see CaLhluiuct*.. 

Katlaminimims, h, 300, set: Cathki- 


Kamash 1 Mamas, Kamazs), i., 203,: namcnammis. 


sec t 'anifcs 


Rat ’av. ewalla, tribe of Chinooks, i.. 


Kamloops, Inland Columbian tribe, 

1., 233-01 ; location, i., 311; special 
meiit ion, i. , 200. 

Kamloops ! .nke, iii., 013. 

Kanincu, (Quiche song, iii., 32. 
Kamulas, South t \diforniau tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 430. 

Kan, Maya day and calendar sign, 

11., 733-0, 700-1, 

Knnagist, i., 09, see Koniaga*. 

Kamil Acnntnn, Maya god, ii., 703. 
Kancune Island, Yucatan, anti<p, 

iv., 200. 

Kangjulit, Koniaga dialect, iii., 37 <7 
Kangniali liinuits (Kangmali Inna- 
ins), tribe of Eskimos, i., 40-00; 
location, i., 42, 138. 

Railing, Jnnuit name, i., 09. 

Kanil, < Guatemalan god. iii., 4S2. 
Kaniinares (Kainainares, Kainame- 
alls, Kami i mares, Kyauamaras), 
Central Californian tribe, i, t 301- 
<401 ; location, i., 302, 449; special 
mention, i., 380, 398. 


222-30; location, i., 300. 

! Katlawotsctts (Kiliwatshats), trike 
j of Chinooks, i,, 222 . >0; i teal inn, 
j i.. 30S. 

I Katlemlarucas ( KatlendanikaM, ( Vu- 
j Iral Californian trike, i., 301-101; 

1 location, i., 433; king., i 0.C>. 

; Katun, Maya cycle, 0 ., 701-2; iv , 
i 2 i 4. ... 

! Is. an wells, North Calitorman trine, 

i., 3204)1; locatimi, i., 4 14. 

Kaviak Peninsula, i. f 37, 1 11. 
Kaviaks (Kaveaks), tribe ot Koni- 
' agas, 1., 09-8/ ; location, i-, 
i 141; special mention, i., 73, 81. 

: Kaurlm Dinuch (Hare Ind.k O'ihe 
of Tinneli, i.. 114-37; lor.it mii.i.. 
144; special mention, h, l-b 
king., iii., 383. , . 

Kawitelien (Kawitebin. Kawitslm.., 
i , 290, 299, see Cowiv.hiu. ( 
Kawwelfh, i., 292. w^.Kowwrith. 
Kayab, Maya month, ii., 7*o- • 
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Kayouse (Kayusc), i., 319, see Cav- 
use. 

Keclii., South Californian tribe, 
10*2*22; location, i., 458; Ian*'., 

111., G60, 674-51. 

Keeches (Keeehis). tribe of Haidabs, 

1., ioo-T-t; location, i , 294. 
Koechumakarlo ( lYceehuumkailoi, 

(ril>c of Haidabs, i . , 1 bo-74; Joea- | 
lion, i., -‘44. | 

Keekheatla (Keetheatla), tribe of j 
Haidabs, i., lob-7-4; location, i., 
2! VI. 

Keelalies, (Chinook doctors, iii., loti. 
Kecnathtoix, tribe of Haidabs, i., 
lbb-7-4 ; location, 211,4. 

Kccsarn, tribe of Haidahs, i., 155-74; 
location, i., 202. 

Kcclliratlab, tribe oi Haidabs, i., j 
Jbb-74; locat ion, i., 294. 

Kccwiek, Haidab paradise, iii., b20. 
Keew uckhow, Haidab chief para- 
dise, iii., 520. 

Keeyeks. Tlilinkeet spirits of -war- 
riors, iii., 148. bid. 

Kcuaruie, i., 294, see Kai'ranie. 
kellespems, i., 414, see Pend d’Or- 
<4 lb's. 

Kelp, see Sea* weed. 

Kelsey River, i., 499. 

Keiussuyas. i., 404, see ('alapooyas. 
Kelutsaii (Ketutsah). tribe of Hai- 
dalis, i . . lbb-74; location, i., 294. ! 

Kcnai ( Kanisky, Kenai-tena, Kenni/e, 
Kenai/i, Keuay/.i, Kinai, Thnaina. 
Tnaiua Ttvnni), tribe of Tiuncli, i.. 
114-47; location, i., 114, 1 HI, 117, 
149; special mention, i., 142 4; 

rnvth., iii., 517; lan^., iii., 5S4-. 
7)88-91 . 

Kcnai Peninsula, i., lid. 149, 147, 149. i 
Kenai/i (Kenayzi), i., 149, 149, see | 
kcnai. 1 


ly-tlano, i„ •>!«, sro K il!an 
Ke", l m„ks)H.lk. tril«- Hai.laUs, 
1-. loo ,4; local inn, i. -Jpp 
Kot.llo Kails, j., •.>■)!>, ;;i |, SOI! Clian- 
dieres, 

Kctulsali, i., 2<i;i. m - Kcluisali 
K>a«Mkci|ia, ti-iV I laiilahs, i., 
lo;>-74; location, j., 294. 
Kewau^hlcbenunauj.dis, Inlami (Y,- 
Junibian tribe, i., 250-91 ; local ion 

1.. 312. 

Kewan-bioboi., u.aebs, Inland Co- 
lumbian tube, i., 250-91; location, 

1., 410. 

Kewick, Yucatan, antiij,, i\\, 218. 
Keyalai^nmtes, ( Ki jataipm jutcii, 
lvjjatai^miilen, Kijatai^nmtcs, 
Kijaten), tribe of Koma^as, i., 09- 
87; location, i., 70, 110. 

Kbaialons, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 401-401; location, i.. 454. 
Kbamikb (Kanu^lo, Thlinkeet ood, 

111., Mil., lib-d, 1 19. 

Kboidpouni, Ceutial Californian 

tube, i., 401 401; local i n, i., 454. 
Kiabmies, locality, North-east coast, 
America, \., 109. 

Kicab. v., bilb, sec Ouicab, 

Kicab Tamil), v., odd, see RHucal) 
Tamil). 

luce (Knee). North Californian food, 

1., 440. 

Kielitak < Kikhtak, Kikentak), name 
for Kadiak, i., d!l. 

Kieksatees, tribe of Thlinkeels, i. 

i., 94-1 14; location, i., 144. 
Kiekuallis, lube of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; location, b, 400. 
Kiekuallis Ri\er, i., 400. 
Kidnapping, laws against, ii., 459- 
<;o, dbo i, 059, 

Ki^arnees ( Ki^arnies), i., 2il4, see 
Kai «*anies. 


Kenehen Kieo, tribe of Haidabs, i., 
Jbb-74; location, i., 294. 

Kentucky, Mississippi Valley, until]., 
iv., 707, 770’. 

Keralit, i., 41, sec Eskimos. 

Keros (( lucres), tribe of Pueblos, i., 
520 50; special mention, i., 529, 
551-2; lan^., iii., 000, 074, 081-4. 

Kerne Island, v., 00. 

Kern River, i., 455-0. 

Kern Valley, Jung., iii., 051. 

Kosmali,’ California, anti<]., iv., 092. 

Kospriano Island, i., 144. 

Kciandou, tribe of Haidabs, i., lbb- 
74; location, i., 293. 

Ketlakaniaks, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 300. 


Ki^biiinsi, name for Akutans, i., 87. 
Kikhtak, i., 09, see Ki«*hlak. 

Kij. Rbiielie «o>d, iii., 482. 
Kijatai-nijutVn ( Kijatai^miden, Ki- 
jatai^'imdes, Kijaten). i., 140, see 
Ke\ataiymutes 
Kik, resin, ii., 701. 

Kikebtak, i , 09. see Kielitak. 
Kikiallis, tribe of Sound Indians, 
208-22; location, i., 400. 

Kikiallis River, i. , 4o0. ^ 

Kib atab, tribe of Haidabs, i., R>b-/4; 
location, i., 294. 

Kiliwatsals. i., *17, sod El, la vat*. 
Kiliwatsl.ats, i„ ISOS, act Katlawot,- 

KniamoolvH (Callomax, CuHcmenx, 
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Oalliinix, Kilamooks, Kilamukcs, 
Killamtieks, Killumuks, Killimous, 
Killimtix, Killy mucks, Nsictshaw- 
us, Tillamooks). tribe of Chinooks, 

1., 222-50; location, i., 223, 301, 
307; special mention, i., ‘237-8, 250; 
bin*’’., iii., (>18, 020. 

Killawats ( Kiliwatsals), trilu* of Chi- 
nooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 307. 
Kil lax time les, tribe of Sound Indians, 

1., 208-22; location, i., 303. 
Killimous (Killimux), i., 223, 304; 

111., 018, 020, see Killamooks. 
Killsniaht (Kilsnmaf), tribe of Noot- 

Uas. i., 1 74-208; location, i., 205. 
Killuspchu liiver, i., 81 J, see IVrnl 
•rOveille Ifiver. 

Killy mucks, i.. 250, see Killamooks. 
KiKamat, i., 205, see Killsniaht. 
Kimniooenims, Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., 317. 
Kin, Maya day, i i. , 755. 

Kinakanes, Inland ('n)umhiun tribe. 

1., 250-01: location, i., 312. 
Kinaroalax, i., 201, see Kinawalax. 
Kinawalax ( Kinaroalax), tribe oft 

llaidabs, i., 155-71: location, i., i 
203-4. 

Kincaid Flat, California, anthj., iv., 
(> 00 - 700 . 

Kinehahau, naan* of llunab Ku, iii., 

If >2; Maya royal title, \\. 030. i 

Kingiktorsoak island, Greenland, an- j 
Hip, w, 114. j 

Kings, Nabuas, ii. , 133 85, 205-0, 322, ; 
373-7, 441, 17 1 <>'03- H, OlO-il'.': v., | 

214-530; Mnvas. ii,, 031-42, 727-8,! 
788-00, SOU 1 ; v., 172-188, 540-002. I 
King's I liver, i., 303, *155 0; Jang., j 

111., 051. I 

Kings borough's Pyramid, at Cxmal, j 

Yucatan, an tig., iv., 102. ! 

Kiniclt - Abau - Ytzamna, name for j 
Cinehau Y/amiia, ii., 000. : 

Kiuicb Kaknio, Maya idol, iii., 404; | 
ail tup , iv., 248; hero and god, v., ! 
021 . ! 
Kinikkinik (Kinnik-kinnik), substi- 
tute for tobacco, i., 354, 437-8. 
Kinkipar, South Californian tribe, i., 
402 22; location, i., 400. I 

Kinklas, Central Californian tribe, | 

1., 301-401; location, i., 450; lang., 

111. , 050. 

Ki Poruos, (.‘eniral Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 302, 448. 

K i punaiak ( K I punajakh » K i ver,i . , 1 40. 
Kishawin, tribe of Haidahs, i., 155-74; 

location, i., 202. 

Kisheys (Kis Kies, Kiskvs), ( 'entral 


(Californian tribe, i., 361-401; loca- 
tion, i., 450; lang., iii., 040. 

Kishishai, Apache corn-planter, \ 
501. 

Kisbtsamah (i.-haclia), Okanagan evil 
spirit, iii.., 153, 510. 

Kislmnak (Kislnmakb, Kyscbnnack) 
liiver, i., 140. 

Kispaclialaidy, tribe of llaidabs, L v 
155-74; location, i., 203. 

Kissbick bake, i., 117. 

Kitabon, tribe of llaidabs, i., 155-74; 
location, i., 203. 

Kitatels, tribe of llaidabs, i., 155-71- 
location, i., 204. 

Kitchaclaith, tribe of llaidabs, i,, 155- 
74; location, i., 203. 

Kitegues, i., 138, sec Kilteganitcs. 

Kitbateen, tribe of llaidabs, b, 15, 
74; location, i., 203. 

Kitlan (Ketlauc), tribe of llaidabs. 
i. t 155-74; location, i.. 203. 

Kit lope, tribe of llaidabs, i , 155-71; 
location, i., 204. 

KiUagas, tribe of llaidabs, i . 155 
74; location, i., 204. 

Kitsalas, tribe of llaidabs, i., 155 
7 4; location, i., 204. 

Kilsiguehs, tribe of llaidabs i., Ma- 
id; location, i., 201. 

Kitspayiichs, tribe of llaidabs, i., 
155-74; location, i.. 204. 

K itswingahs, tribe of llaidabs. i. , 
155-74; location, i., 201. 

Kitswinscolds, tribe of Haidab", i.. 
155-74; location, i., 174, 204; sac- 
rial mention, i. , 174. 

Kittamaat < Kittamuat). tribe <4 llai* 
dab", i., 155-74; location, a, 204. 

Kit tears, tribe of Eskimo.- 1 , 40 liO; 
location, i., 138. 

Kit tega.ru tes (Kitegues), tribe <4 Ks* 
kimos, i., *10-00; location, i.. 42, 138. 

Kitunaba, i., 311, sec Kootrtmis. 

Kit willeoifs, tribe of llaidabs, 
155-74; location, i., 203. 

Kiwomi, lucres dialect, iii., ,,s 2 ... 

Kizb, South (California, king, ib-» 
(»(>0, 674-8. 

Klackamas, i., 310, see Clackamas- 

Klahars, tribe of Nootkas, i., 1 **- 
208; location, i., 205. 

Klahoiupiahts, i., 205, see < k\‘>- 
(plots. 

Klabosabts (Klaizzithts, Klai/ziu.e. 
tribe of Nootkas, i., 174-208; Mil- 
lion, i., 205; special mcntimi, C 
178, 207; king., iii., 600. 

Klahous, i., 208, see Claluw**. 
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Klaizzahts (Klaizzarts), i. , 178; iii., 1 
009; see Klaliosahts. 

Klakalamas, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 300. 

Klakhelnks, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
2*22-50; local ion, i., 300. 

Klamacs, i., 444, see Klamath, s. 

Klamath Lake, i., 3*27-9. 

Klamath Mis., i., 327. 

Klamath Liver, i., 327, 441-7. 

Klamaths (Clamet, Klarneth, Lutua- 
mis, Tlarriaths, Tlamatl), North 
Californian tribe, i., 320-01; ]ora- 
tion and name, i. , 327, 444; sj)erial 
mention, i., 330, 333-4, 337-10, 
342, 344-51, 357, 301; lang., iii., 
039-42. 

Klaooq nates (Kla-os-quatcs), i., 207, 
205-0, see ClayoqiinM 

Klatskanai, irii.e ,.f < 'binooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 305. 

Klatskanai Liver, i., 305. 

K lay <juoits, i., 200, see Clayoqunts. 

Kliasakans, tribe of Haidahs, i,, 
155-74; location, i., 203. 

Kliketats (Cliekahuts, Cliekitats, 
Xlicatats, Kliekataeks. Klickatats, 
KKkatats, Klikitats, Whulwhy- 
Inland Columbian tribe, 
250-01; location and name, i., 
253-4, 305, 321 ; special mention, 
i., 227, 255-00, 205, 271, 273-4, 
277, 280, 287, 280-00; lang., iii., 
020-4. 

Klinkits, iii., 140, see Tblinkeets. 

Kluckluiitkwee, Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., 312. 

Klucs ( ( loos), tribe of Haulalis, i., 
155-74; location, i., 202. 

Klnsquis, a reed, i., 20J. 

Knight’s Ferry, ( ’alifornia, antiq., 
iv., 707. 

Knitting, Pncldos, i., 541. 

Knives, Hyperboreans, i., 50, 80, 90, 
104-5; Columbians, i. , 235, 208; 
Californians, i., 345, 378, 408, 434; 
New Mexicans, i., 503; Mexicans, 
i., 055; ii., 313, 479-80; iii,, 5S, 
170; iv., 550-8; Central Ameri- 
cans, i., 705; ii., 743, 750; iii. , 4-SS. 

Kodiak, i., 130, see Kadiak. 

K 'ctonais, i., 251, see Kootenais. 

Koghulagbi, name for Unalaskans, 
i-, 87. ' 


Kokwaiytoch, tribe of Haidahs, i., 
Jp.>-74; location, i., 294. 

Koaugi (Koljusli, Kolosch, Kolos- 
<bes, Koloshians, Koliisb), i., 94-5, 
K h 2 ; see Kaljush. 
wtyhanes (Koltsclianes, Koltscha- 


nen), tribe of Tinnob, i., 114-37; 
location i., HO, MS; special men- 
tion, i. , 01, 134; lo»>g. t iikj 591 
Komux, i. , 175. sec r<?mux. * 

Konagcn, Kadiak dress, i., 73. 

Konab, Liihnnl tribes, Mod’, i., 205. 
lvqnekonep. Inland Columbian tribe. 

i., 250-01; Jneati'iii, 340 . 

Konjmgau Archipelago, i.. 37-8, 70. 
Koniagas, one ot the ii\e families into 
which the Hyperboreans arc divid- 
ed; maimers ami customs of all its 
nations and tribes described togeth- 
er, i., (JO-87; physique, i M 7 1-2; dress 
i., 72-4; dwellings, i., 74-5; food, 
i., 75-0; boats, weapons, i,, 70; im- 
plements and manufactures, i., 79- 
80; government and slavery, i., 
<80-1; women and marriage, i., 81-3; 
amusements, i., 81-5; medicine, i.. 
850; mourning and burial, i., 80; 
character, i., 80-7; location, i., 37, 
00-71, 139-41; myth., iii., 10-4, 122, 
143; lang., iii., 575-8. 

Koniagas (Komcgi, Koniagi. Konja- 
gen), tribe of Koniagas, i., 00-87; 
location, i., 70. 130; special men- 
tion, i., 72, 75-0, 81, 383. 
Konnichtehatcs, tribe of Sound In- 
dians, i., 248-22; location, j., 303. 
Koo-chu-koo-< bin, iii., 580, see Kut- 
-cha Kutcbin. 

Koukatee, trilu' of ThlinkeMs, i., 04- 
1 14; location, i., 1 13. 

Kooskooskia ( , Kooskooskee, Koos- 
kooskie,) Liver, i., 317. 

Kootanais tKootanief Liver, i., 204, 
311. 

Kootenaisf Cotonois, ( Vmtanics, Flat- 
bows, Kitunabas, Kootanies, Koot- 
onais, Kootonays, Kootoonais, 
Koulanies, Kutanae, Kiitani, Kul- 
ueluvs), Inland Columbian tribe, 
i., 250-01; location, i.. 151, 251-2, 
3j 1; special mention, i.. 254-5, 201, 
204-5, 207-8, 272-3, 278, 200-1; 
lang., iii., 010-20. 

Kootonie Fori. Washington,]., 311. 
Jvootsuck, N’ootka dress, j., 182. 
Korekins, Central Californian tribe, 
i., 301-401; location, i., 451. 
Koschiginskojes, tribe of Aleuts, i,, 

87-04; location, i., Ml. 

Kosetabs, North Californian tribg 
i., 320-01; location, i., 447. 
Koskiemos (Koskeemos, Knskema), 
tribe of Nootkas, i., 174-208; loca- 
tion, i., 205-0. ( . 

Kosmitas (Kosmiti), C entral Califor- 
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nian tribe, i., 301-401 ; location, i.. 
453. 

Kot-ii-Kutehins, i., 147, see Kuteha 
Kutehins. 

Kotzebue 8011ml, i., 37-70, 138-9, 141; 

111. , 576. 

Koiunchaouas, i., 292, hoc Cunishc- 
was. 

Kou tallies, i,, 311, see Kooteuais. 
Kowais (Kitouais), tribe of Hii- 
nooks, i., 222-30; location, i.. 307. 
Kovauga, South Californian tribe, 

1., 402-22; location, i., 439. 
Kowitchau. i . , 173, see Cowichin. ' 
Kowooses (Causes), North Californi- j 

an tribe, i., 326-61; locution, i., 1 
442. 

Kowweltli (Kawwclth), tribe of llai- ' 
dabs, i , 133-74; location, i. , 292. 
Koyuknk River, i., 133. 

Kuantlun, i., 297, see Kwanthun. 
Kublai Kba.11, Mongol emperor, v., 41. 
Kuopak, Vueatan, untiq., iv., 212. t 
Kugaus, Aleut spirits, iii., !44. 
Kuimuchquitoeh, tribe of llaidalix, ! 

1., 133-7 4; location, i., 294. 

Kujaki, Kouiaga shield*. i., 79. 
Kukhnyak, i., 300, see t’otmiaes. 
Kwkuth-Kutehin, tribe of Tiimeh, i., 

1 1 1-37; location, i., 147. 

Kiilalmasa, i., 439, see Calalmassa. 
Kulanapo, t'entral Californian king!, 

111., 043-7. 

Kul las- 1 kilns, i., 314, see Pend d’O- 
reilles. 

Kullespeim, i., 313, see Pend d’O- 
reilles. 

Kumcutes, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
208; location, i., 296. 
Kuprianoir(Kupriiioil) Island, i., 143. 
Kuro Si wo, name for the Japan cur- 
rent, v., 32. 

K use 1 1 k u k c h wak m i i t e n ( K u se. k oe k - 
wage m 1 1 ten , Iv us kok wigi 11 j ute n, 

Kuskokwimen, Kuskutcbecook), 

1., 70, see Kuskoquigmutes. 
Kushkisb, Central < 'alifornian tribe, 

i., 301-401; location, i., 449. 

Kusil, South ('alifornian tribe, J., 
402-22; location, i., 439. 
Kusi-Ctahx. tribe of Shoshones, i., 
422-42; special mention, i., 440; 
lang. , iii., 002. 

Kuskeina, i., 296, sec Koskicmo, 
Kuskokwigmj uteri (Kuskok wig- 
mutes), 1., 77, 140, see Kuskoquig- 
mutes. 

Kuskoquigmutes(Knskokwigmjuten, 
Kuskokwimen, K usckock wageniu- 
ten, Kuschkukchwakrnuten, Kus- 


koqiiim, Kuskutchewak, Kuskwog- 
muts), tribe of Koniagas, i., 69- K 7 ; 
location, i., 70, 140; special men 
lion, i., 71-3, 73, 77, 80; lang., in 
570, 580, 589. 

Kuskoquim Hay, i., 140. 

Kuskoquim Kiver, (Kuskokwim, 
Kuskokwinn), i. , 70, 110, 140,11s, 

Kutanae (Kutani), i., 311, see Knot 
enaix. 

Kuteha Kutehins (Kutsha Kutslii, 
Koo-eha-koo-ehin, Koi-a-Kutehhi). 
tribe of Timudi, i., 114 37; loca- 
tion, i,, 115, 147; king., iii., 5N0. 

Kutehins (Kutshins), tribe of Tiimeh, 

i., 114-37; location, i., 114-15, l l(j; 
special mention, i., 03, 127-32, 13;; 
lang., iii., 584. 580-8. 

Kutuehas, i., 3.11, see Kooteuais. 

Kutzgbatuslil, Thlinkeefc mythical 
bird, iii., 99. 

Kuwicb]>ackinuten, i., 140, see 

K wiclipagmutcs. 

Kuwiehpaek, i., 140, see Kwichpak. 

Kuyam (Cuyanui), South Californian 
tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., -159. 

Kwalliioqua, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 305; king., iii., 
592. 

Kwautlums (Kuantlun), tribe of 
Nootkas., i., 174-208; location, i. r 
Co, 297. 

Kweiiaiwitl (Kwaiantl, (juinayati, 
tribe of Sound Indians, i., 208-22; 
location, i., 303. 

Kwicbluagmutes ( K wichljuagm ju- 
ten), tribe of Koniagas, 1. , 70-87; 
location, i., 70, 140-1. 

Kwichluak (Kwichljuakh, K wields- 
vvack) River, i., 140-1. 

Kwichpagmutes (Kwiehpagmjutcn, 
Kwichpak -incuts, K uw mb pack imi- 
ten, Kwygysehpainagmjuts), tribe 
of Koniagas, i., 70-87; location, i-, 
70, 140; lang., iii., 576. 

K\viehpak( Kuwiehpaek, Kwiekpakli, 
Kwikbpak), River, i., 70, 140-1. 

Kyak (Kaiyak, Kajak), Alaskan 
boat, i., 60. 

Kyanamaras, i., 449, see K annua res. 

Kyeucnts, tribe of Nootkas, i., i" ’ 
208; location, i., 296. 

K ygan ies ( K ygan i , K ygany, K vga - 
gevs, Kvgarneys, kvgarnicH), i-. 
174, 292-3, see. Kaiganics. 

Kvobquaht, i., 295, see Ivyuquot. 

Ivyoose (Kyoots), i., 254, 273. S(,, ‘ 
Cay use. 

Kyro Island, i., 143. 

Kyschufiack, i., 140, see Kishuuat 
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Kyuquots (Cayuquets, Kyohquaht, 
Kyuqucts), tribe of Nootkas, i., 
174-208; location, i., 21)5. 


L 

Labassas, i., 204, see Lehassas. 

Labmi, Yucatan, antiq., i v. , 21 1, 
215-17; hist., v., 032. 

Labpliak (Labpak), Yucatan, autici. , 
iv., 249 52. 

Labranza, Honduras, antiq., iv. , 70. 

La Breila, Durango, antiq., iv., 000-1. 

Labyrinth, Arizona, antiq., iv., 039. 

Lacandon Mountains, v.. 023. 

Lacandones, Maya nation, i. , 080- 
711; ii., 030-803; location, i. , 0 15, 
087, 780-7; special mention, i., 
093, 095-703, 705, 707-8. 710; ii., 
739, 751, 785, 803; myth., iii., 481; 
king., j ii . , 701. 

Laeavamu, South Californian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 459. 

Lachea, name of Zapotee country, 
L, 079. 

Lachixihi, locality, Oajaca, i., 079. 

Laekwcips, tribe of Haidahs, i., 155- 
7-1; location, i. } 291. 

Lacomnis, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 450. 

Ladders, i. , 100-1, 183, 200, 334, 535, 

757; ii., 581. 

Lackquelibla (Loekqualilla), trihe of 
Nootkas, i., 174-208; location, i., 
295-0. 

La Culeta, locality, South Califor- 
nia, i., 459. 

La Coleta Lstero, locality, South 
California, i., 459. 

Lagoons, North Californian tribe, L, 
320-01; location, i., 445. 

Laguaachas, North Californian tribe, 
320-01 ; location, i. , 443. 

Lacuna, Pueblo village and tril>e, i., 
520-50; location, i., 000; myth., 

111., 174; lang., iii., 081; antiq., 
iv. , 005. 

Lacuna de Copala, lang., iii., 004-5. 

Laguna dc Terminus, v., 190. 

Laguna Mora, Chiapas, antiq., iv., 
353. 

Lagunas (Tataguas), South Califor- 
nia n tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 
458. . 

Laguncros, North Mexican tribe, i 
5/1-91; location, i., 012; special 
IJicnlion, i., 577, 585, 590; lang., 
in., 714. 


Lahamas, Inland Columbian tribe, 

i., 250-91 ; location, i. } 314. 

Lab uli- Ah, Cackchiqurd ruler, v., 
594. 

hnhuh Nob, Cakchiquel ruler, v., 

000 . 

Lahuhquieh, Maine lord, v., 595. 
LaiimWs, i., 003. sec Laynione*. 
Lajamiui, Honduras, antiq., iv. , 71. 
La fJoya, village, South California 

i., 400. 

Lajuchu, Sou tli Californian trihe, i., 
402 22; location, i. , 458. 

Lake Bigler, i., 409, see Tahoe Lake. 
Lake Superior, iv. , 778, 783. 
Lakes(Soni je\tec), Inland Columbian 
trihe, i., 250-91; location, i., 314. 
Lakisumnes, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 301-401; location, i., 450. 
Lamagi, Cuatcmala tribe, hist., v., 
501. 

Lamak, Cuatemala tribe, hist., v., 
540. 

Lamalles, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 
50; location, i., 309. 

Lamain (Lamancsj, Centra! Califor- 
nian tribe, i. , 3(51-401; location, i., 
453. 

Lamanitcs, American origin traces, 
\., 98-101. 

Lamas, Ceutial Californian tribe, i., 
. 301-401; location, i., 302, 449. 451. 
Lamat, Maya day, ii., 755-0, 700. 
Lamaylun, ii., 702. sec Amaytun. 
Lambat, Tzcndal day, ii., 707; Chi- 
n pence hero, v. ,*005. 

Lamps, see Candles. 

Lamsin, Central ( ‘alifornian tribe, i., 
301-401 ; location, i., 453. 

Lances, see Spears. 

Lancets, ii. , 479, (50 1. 

Lands, tenure, i., 191, 583, 700; ii., 
223-30, 445-0, 4(52-3, 052-4. 

Langlev, locality, Vancouver Island, 

1., 297-8. 

Language, general observations, i., 
5, 12, 15; ii., 27; iii., 2-13, 551-02; 
Hyperboreans, iii., 502-3, 574-92; 
Columbians, i., 504-5; iii., 592-034; 
Californians, iii-, 505-8, (535-79; New 
Mexicans, i., 528; iii., 508-70, 080- 
722; Mexicans, ii., 91, 100, 111, 
114; iii., 74, 570-1, 723*58; v., 352; 
Cent ml Americans, ii., 045, 7513; 

111., 571-3, 759-95; as a historical 
aid,.v., 151. 

Lantschelf Island, i., 00. 

Laollaga, Uajaca, antiq., iv., 5173. 
Lapappu, Central California, lang., 

iii., 050. 
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La Patera, islet, South California, i., 
458-9. 

La Pa/, town, Lower California, i., 
003-4. 

Lapiene's House Indians, i., 146, see 
Ta-Kuth-Kutehin, 

Laputotots, b, 450, see Sapototots. 

La Puente, locality, South ( alifornia, 

1., 460. 

La Purissima, locality, South Cali- 
fornia., i.. 458. 

Lard, i., 053, 70S. 

Lartielo, Inland Columbian tribe, b, 
250*91; location, i., 31 k 
Las Flores, village, South California, 

1.. 460, 

La Koledad Mission, lang., iii., (Job 
Lassen’s Butte, locality, North Cali- 
ifornia. i., 447* 

Lassies, North Californian tribes i., 
320-01; location, i.,41(i; lang., iii,, 
393. 

Lasso, i., 493, 724. 

Las Vegas Pivots i., 404, 
l,ath oc Katun, i i . , 702, see Click oq 
Katun. 

La Tortuga, Puebla, antirp, iv., 405 0. 
Latour-Allanl ( 'olleetion, Mexican 
Bepublic, antitp, iv., 500. 

Law, see Government. 

Law-Courts, ib, 442-5. 050. 

Lawyers, ii., 4-14, 055. 

Lavmones f Laimones, Limonies), 
Lower Californian tribe, i., 550-71; 
location, t>03; king., iii., (>87. 

Lead, i., 105, ISO; ii. , 473; iv., 794. 
Leather, i., 88, IS3, 227-8, 258, 331, 
482, 504; ii., 407. 

Leaves, i., 331. 308, 521, 577; ii., 574, 
784. 

Leeatuifcs, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i . , 452. 
Locimgilki, medicine, i., 5S9. 

Lee Pan is, i., 593, see Linanes. 
Loeshtelo.sh, tribe of Chinooks, i., 

222*50; location, i., 309. 

Lee w a, M osq u ito water-spin t, iii., 
497. 

Leggin*, b, 258, 424-5, 482-4, 531. 
Leg-guards, Nahuas, ii., 407. 

Legs, Hyperboreans, L, 88; Colum- 
bians. i., 158, 170-7, 210, 22 L5, 
254; New Mexicans, i., 531. 

Lempa River, v., chap, xib 
Lencas, Guatemala tribe, i, 080-711; 

location, i., 790; lang., iii., 783; 
Lenderi, locality, Nicaragua, i., 792. 
Lcoha, iv., 389, see Liobaa. 

Leon, city, Nicaragua, b, 792; antiq., 
iv., 32, 60-1, hist., v., 613. 


Leon River, jb, 797. 

Leprosy, b, 354, 709, 742; ii., 340. 

Lewire, Mosquito water-spirit, i., 741. 

Lewis River, b, 148, 317, 402; iii 

020 . 

Liam, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, b, 459. 

Liard River, b, 144-3. 

Lihautone, Central Californian tribe, 
i. T 301 -401 ; location, b, 453. 

Libertad, Nicaragua, antiq., iv., 33-4 
59-00. 

Liberty, Mississippi Valley, antiq., 
iv., 758-9. 1 

Libisa, species of venomous Jisb, ii 
408. 

Lichen, see Moss. 

Lickawis, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222* 
50; location, i . , 307. 

Ligh: houses, Mexico, ii., 500-7; v., 
507, 

Lightning, i., 588; iii., 118, 324; v.. 
524. 

Ligin Ka, ( \'ikchiquel month, ii., 700. 

Liguaces, North Mexican tribe, i., 
.571 91 ; location, b. 01 1. 

Lilloet, locality, British Columbia; 
king., iii., 013. 

Lime, i. . 577, 02(3, 053; ii., 550, 558 
581,722,784. 

Li monies, i., 003, see Lay monos. 

Lines, fishing, i., 104; ii., 721. 

Lingham, Phallic-worship, iii., 501. 

Liniooh. name for Santa Cruz Island. 
L, 402. 

Linkinse, i. , 310, see Isle, de Pierre*. 

Lintels, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 158* 
273 passim; Chiapas*, antiq., iv., 
302,351-2, 300; Oajaea, antiq., iv., 
398,404; Colorado, antiq., iv., 722; 
Peru, antiq.. iv., 803 

Liobaa (Leoha, Liubd, Luiva. Lyuba, 
Lvobaa, Yobaa, Yopaa), name for 
Mitla, Oajaea, antiq., iv., 389. 

Lion, food and dress, i., 491, 04s, 
701-2. 

Lion-snake, Miztec god, iii., 7b 

Lipanes denudes, Lee Pan is. Lipu- 
jemie. Lipans), tribe of Apaches, 

1. , 473-520; location, i., 474, 593-4; 
sj>ecial mention, i., 479, 495; Ian;;., 

111., 503, 594. 

Lip-ornaments, Hyperboreans, i., 47 - 
8. 72, 88, 98-100; iii., 581; Colum- 
bians, L, 158-9, 182; New Mexi- 
cans, i. , 559; Mexicans, b, 023; b- , 
307, 372-3, 370; iii., 238, 387; <V»* 
tral Americans, i., 691, 717, 7 ;, 2 
754; ib, 731-2. 
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Lips, Mexicans, i. } 619, 047; Central 
Americans, i., 688, 714-15. 

Liria, locality, Nicaragua, i., 792. 
Lisaliuato, South Californian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 458. 

Lishus, i., 450, see Sislius. 

Lisichi. South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 
Lithodcndron Creek, Arizona, antiq., 
jv. , 644. 

Litter, ii., 180, 606-7, 620, 635, 641, 

702 . 

Little Colorado Mountains, i., 467. 
Little Grass Valley, California, 
antiq., iv., 707. 

Little Miami River, Mississippi Val- 
ley, antiq., iv., 764. 

Little Salt Lake Valley, i., 468. 
Liubd, iv., 389, see Liobaa. 
Livnngebra, Central Californian 
tribe, i , 361-401; location, i., 453. 
Livangelva, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 453. 

Li xus River, \\, 66. 

lay lies, Lower Californian tribe, i., 
556-71; lung., iii. , 087-93. 

Lizards, i., 405, 428, 488,539, 561; 

11., 599, 602; iii., 129. 

Llaneros, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
526; location, i., 474, 505. 

Llano dc la C ale bra, i., 788, sec 
Uermita. 

Llano Estacado, i., 591. 

Llatu, Inca head-dress, v., 46. 
Locbnes, Guatemala tribe, i., 686-711; 

lung., iii.. 761. 

Loch, Quick 6 chief, v., 564. 
Locklomnees, i., 450, sec ttoeklu ni- 
nes. 

Lockqualillas, i., 296, see Laekqueli- 
bl a. 

Locobo, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 454. 
Locollomillos, Central (Californian 
tribe, i.,. 301-401; location, i., 451. 
Locusts, famine caused by, v., 601. 
Lodges, see Dwellings. 

Logwood, Maya commerce, i., 658. 
kojos Aogni, South Californian tribe, 

1., 402-22; location, i., 459. 

Lohnet Ahan y Quiche ollicial, ii., 

644. 

Lolmet Quehnay, Quichb official, ii., 
644. 

koloncooks, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 447. 
Lompoc (Lompoe), South Californian 
tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 458-9. 
kongtonguebuffs, tribe of Chinooks, 

i., 222-50; location, i., 309. 

Vol. V. 45 


Long Valley, i., 469. 

Locynis, i., 209, see Luminis. 

Loomnears, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 456. 

Looms, i., 165, 191, 215-16, 502 3 
544, 582, 03.0, 724, 766-7. 

Lopas, North Californian tribe, i. , 
326-61; location, i., 445. 

Lopillamillos {Lupilimos}, Central 
Californian tribe, i., 301-401; loca- 
tion, i., 451. 

Lopstatimnes, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i,, 450. 

Loquumish, tribe of Sound Indians, 
i., 208-22; location, i., 301. 

Loquilts, Inland Columbian tribe, i., 
250-91; location, i., 31 J. 

Lorenzo, village, South California, 
i. , 45S. * 

Loreto, village, Lower California, i., 
557, 603-4; lang., iii., 687. 

Los Alamos, ullage, Sonora, i., 607. 

Los Angeles, tillage and county, 
South California, tribes described, 
<i., 402-22; special mention, i., 403- 
4, 407, 409, 411, 420, 460; myth., 

* iii., 84; v., 1!); antiq., iv., 695; 
town, I’uchlu, i., 671. 

Los Cruces, village, South California, 
i., 459. 

Los Dolores, village. Sonora, i., 606. 

Los Edilicios, name of Qucmada 
ruins, Zacatecas, ant ip, iv,, 580. 

Los Liagos Canada, locality, South 
California, i., 458. 

Lost River, i., 327, 443. 

Lototen, i., 327, see Rogue River In- 
dians. 

Loucbeux, i., 146, sec Dcgothi Knt- 
chin. 

Loucitta, locality, Central California, 
i., 4 55. 

Loughborough’s Channel, i., 194. 

Louisiana, Mississippi \ alley, antiq., 
iv., 764. 

Lovedale, Mississippi Valley, antiq., 
iv., 767. 

Lower California, i.. 550 71, 591-2, 
603-4; antiq., iv., 601-2. 

Lower Californians, one of the four 
families into which the New Mex- 
icans are divided. Manners and 
customs of all its nations and 
tribes described together, i,. 556- 
71; physique, i., 558; dress, i., 
538 9; dwellings, i., 559-00; food* 
i., 560-2: weapons and war, i., 562- 
3; implements and manufactures, 
i., 563; boats and property, i., 
563-4; art, i., 564; government, l., 
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564-5 ; marriage and women, i., 
5654]; amusements, i., 566-8, med- 
icine, i,, 568-1); burial, i,, 569-70; 
character, i., 570-1; location, i., 
556-7, 605-4; myth., iii., 83-4; lang., 

111., 568, 686-93. 

Lower Klamath Lake, i., 327, 443. 

Lower Stanu Creek, i. , 793. 

Low er Yukon, ]'., 11 6. 

Low Gap, locality, ( Yntral California, 

1., 446, 451. 

Lowlriim*, Inland Columbian tribe, 

i., 250-91; location, i., 317- 

Lucayasta, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 455. 

Luchasmi, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 454. 

Luckasos (Luck karoos), tribe of Chi- 
nooks, i. , 222-50; location, i., 307. 

Lucktons, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 
50; location, i., 307. 

Lxicuvumu, South Californian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 459. 

Ltigups, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. * 

Luianeglua, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 453. 

Luidneg, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i. , 453. 

Luijta, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Luiva, iv., 389, see Liohaa. 

Lujanisuissilae, South Californian 
tribe, i. , 402-22; location, i.,459. 

) [Sul anna), tribe of ffaidahs, 
74; location, i., 292. 
iver, i. , 299. 

(Loomis), tribe of Sound 
i, i., 208-22; location, i., 
9; special mention, i., 210. 
2; king., iii., 615. 
a, Nahua festival, ii., 338. 

i., 451, see Lopillnmillos. 
[ley, Peru, antiq., iv., 796-7., 

, i. , 444, see Klamaths. 
South Californian tribe, i., 
location. i., 459. 
al, i., 96, 100-1, 142. 
robau), ii., 209; iv., 389. 


iM Maya month, ii., 691, 757-8. 

M jean a (Macuahuitl), Nahua sword, 
493, 655; ii., 409, 743. 
^macanootoonya, North < 'alifornian 
1 tribe, i M 326-61; location, i., 442. 
Macaoaquez (Maeoaquez), Central 


Mexican tribe, i, } 617*44; location, 

1., 676; special mention, i., 622. 
Macat (Mazat), Nicaragua god, iii 

492. 

Maeataxtli, Nahua priests dress, 

111., 335. 

Macaw's, i., 176, see Classets. 
Macehuales, Nahua term for plo 
boians, ii. , 217. 1 

Me Cl mo River, Colorado, antiq., iv 
727-31. 

MeG iii iv ray’s River, i,, 311. 
McGilvarv’s, California, antiq,, i\ 
707. ' 

Machete, Central American cinqs 
ping knife, i., 655- (5, 697. 
Muckanotins, North Californian 
tribe, i., 326-61; location, i., 442. 
Mackenzie River, i., 37, 42, 45-6, 138 
144, 146. 

Macmillan River, lang., iii., 587. 
Macoba, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 252-8. 
Macon, Mississippi Valley, antiq. 

iv. , 768. ' 

Macoyahuis, i., 607, see Cues. 

Mi icsinum, Central Californian tribe. 

361-401: location, i., 453, 
[Macuahuitl, ii., 743, see Macau a. 
Macuexhuacan, city, [Mexico, v., 
242. 

Maeuextli, Nahua precious stones, 

11., 319. 

Macuilacatltecuhtli, Teo-Chichimcc 
chief, v. , 489. 

Maeuilmalinatzin, Mexican prince, 

v. , 455, 505. 

MaeuilxocbiquetzaJli, name of Cbal- 
ehihuitlecuc, iii., 367, 407. 
Mucuilxoeliitl, Nahua god, ii., 300 : 

111., 406-7. 

Macuilxurhil, city, Oajaea, v., 581. 
Madison, Mississippi Valley, anliq., 

iv. , 764. 

Madison Ray, L, 301. 

Madoe (Madawc), a Welsh prince. 

v. , 116-18. 

Mad River, i., 329, 332, 446, 4al; 

lang., iii., 593, 642. 

Magdalena, locality, Sonora ami 
Jalisco, i., 606, 672; Oajaea, am 
tiq., iv., 372. 

Magdalena Ray, i., 603-4. 
Mugemutes ( Magagmjuten, Magnnu- 
ten, Magmjutcn), tribe ot^ h' u;l 
agas, i., 69-87; location, i., <9, 
Maggots, as food, i., 55, 695. 
Magicians, .see Sorcerers. 

Magmjutcn, i., 140, see Mage mu Ms 
Magot, species of tree, i., 579- 
Maguacate, medicinal herb, i., < 
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Maguey (Agave), i., 488-9, 517,559- 
699 passim; ii., 347, 357-65 pas- 
sim,484, C(K), 724, 727, 752. 

Maguiaquis, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 609. 

Mahakh, Aleut goddess, iii., 104, 

Mahoc, species of tree, i., 722, 724, 
760, 766. 

Mahogany, boats, i. , 658, 699, 725. 

Mahquinalo, a Cakchiquel chief, v., 
560. 

Mahuanies, Nortli Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 612. 

Mahueutah (Maucotah), Quiche third 
created man, iii.,' 47; a divine per- 
son, or high-priest, v., 181, 546, 
549, 552-6, 566-7, 584-5. 

Ma i con eras, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 611. 

Muiz, city, San Luis Potosi, i., 673; 
lang., iii., 742. 

Maize, i., 430, 489, 693-5, 706, 719, 
739, 758-60, 775; ii., 145, 343, 347- 
50, 354-5, 619, 6 79, 702-3, 710, 716- 
20, 723, 737; iii., 241, 325, 349, 
358-63, 404; v„ 193-4. 

Majibel, Lower Californian fourth 
season, i., 564. 

Majihcn, Lyver Californian fifth 
season, i., 564. 

Majiibenniaaji, Lower Californian 
sixth season, i., 564. 

Makahs, i., 302, see Classets. 

MakaJay, Trinity Kiver Indians* evil 
spirit, iii., 176. 

Malcornas, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 449. 

Makuschinskoja, tribe of Aleuts, i., 
87-94; location, i., 141. 

Malaguecos (Muhihueeos), North 
Mexican tribe, i., 571-91; location. 

1., 613. 

Malah, a Zutugil prince, v., 572. 

Malaluiecos, i., 612, see Malaguecos. 

Malahues, South Californian tribe, i. , 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Malay, lang., traces, iii., 646. 

Malcam, Quiche widower, ii., 802. 

Malcuitlapileo, suburb of Mexico, 

11., 560. 

Malcmutes (Maleiginjuten, Malimu- 
ten), tribe of Komagas, i., 70-87: 
location, i., 70, 138, 141; special 
mention, i., 71, 73, 77-8, 81; lang., 

111., 580? 

Malico, South Californian tril)e, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Malik Ocok Kin, Maya dawn, iL, 
7 oo. 

M alibi, locality, Mexico, i., 675. 


Malimiiton, i., HI, see Maleimitcs. 

Man nairas, Nalnui nation, i., 617- 
441; ii., 133-629; name, ii., 127-8; 
hist., v., 307-10. 

Malinalco, town ami province, Mex- 

riss’ iv '’ awi ,,ist - 

Malinalli, Nalnui day, ii., 5f2, 516- 
17; lord of Tluchqitiuuhco, v., 461. 

Malinalxochitl, Chiehimec princess, 
v., 303; Aztec princess, w, 327-8. * 

Mulinche, see Cerro de la Maliuche. 

Malincbenos, North Mexican tribe, 

i., 571-91; location, i., 613. 

Mallets, i., 189, 237, 270-1. 

Mallin, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location,.!., 451. 

Maltese Cross, iv., 481, 498; see also 

( toss. 

Malvaitac, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i. , 453. 

Mamalhoaztli, a constellation, iii., 
112 . 

Mamalihuasco, Acolliua lordship, 
v. , 303. 

Mama-lil-a-culla (Mainalilacula, 
Marmalillacalla), tribe of Nootkas, 

i., 174-208; location, i., 176, 295-6. 

Mamanichic, name for Coya Mama 
Oella, v., 46. 

Mama Oello, Peruvian goddess, iii., 
269. 

Mn mat hn icoa, Nahua game, ii., 334. 

Mamazorras. North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91 ; location, i., 611. 

M antes, Maya nation, i., 687-711; h., 
630-803; location and mime, i., 
787; ii., 128; lang., iii., 760-1,766-7; 
hist., v., 541 -2, 555, 563, 566, 569, 
576-7, 585, 591, 593, 595. 

Mamheni, Otomi City, v., 243. 

Mamites, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 610. 

Mamnits, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 
50; location, i., 306. 

Mam urn, Inland Columbian tribe, 
food, i. , 265. 

Mam Yoe, name of M nines, i., 787. 

Managua, city, Nicaragua, v., 613. 

Managua Lake, i., 791-2; antiq., iv., 
32; v., 613. 

Manatee, a sea-cow, i . , 719-20.. 

Man:i7a*|iu*pet, ( iuateinalan tribe, i., 
tiisn-T 1 1 ; location, i., 789. 

Manclics, Cuatemala tribe,, i., 686- 
711; location, i., 6$2, 687; special 
mention, i., 710; myth., iii., 482. 

Manchika, Queen of Shcromogula, 
v., 46. 

Manco, v., 46, see Mango. 
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Manco Capac, Peruvian god, Hi. , 

269; v., 46. 

M&ndans, name given to early Welch 
colonists, v., 118. 

Maudingos, tribe of Isthmians, i., 
747-85; location, i., 797; special 
mention, i., 75*2, 784. 

Mandiof, Mosquitos, food, i., 721. 
Mangoes, i., 792, name for Nagnr- 
andas. 

Mango (Manco), first Inca of Peru, 
v., 40. 

Mani, city, Yucatan, ii., 099-700;, an- 
tiq. , iv., 220; v., 034. 

Mauiani, Honduras, autiq., iv., 71. 
Manik, Maya day, ii., 755-0, 700. 
MauiJahuh, Zutugil king, v., 580-7. 
JNTankccsh, Yucatan, autiq., iv., 253. 
Manmiwousut, tribe of Nootkas, i., 
174-208; location, i., 295. 
Manosaht, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
208; location, i., 295. 

Man os Prietas, North Mexican tribe, 

i. s 571-91; location, i., Oil, 
Manovapa (Manowap.i), Tarasco god, 

iii. , 440; v., 517. 

Mantles, i., 030, 090, 751; ii., 304, 
300-7, 374-5, 400, 004-5, 015, 018, 
021, 727-8; iii., 410, 423. 
Manufactures, Hyperboreans, i. , 79- 
80, 107, 130; Columbians, i., 104-7, 
190-1, 215-10; Californians, i., 345, 
381-2, 407-8; New Mexicans, i., 
544, 503; Mexicans, i., 030, 657; 

ii. , 384, 474-91; Central Americans, 
i.j, 698-9, 724, 766-7; ii., 752. 

Manianiila, use<l as poison, i., 723, 
7C2.\ 

Man /audios (San Bias Indians), tribe 
of Isthmians, i., 747-85; location, 

i., 796; special mention, i., 753, 784. 
Manzunita, North California, food, 
L, 310. 

Mapilca, ;Vcra Cruz, autiq., iv., 455. 
Mapimi, feec Poison dc Mapimi. 
Maps, i„ U8, 105, 239, 274-5; ii., 224, 
236, 380| 388, 424, 443, 487-8; iv., 
283, 748j-9. 

Mapuleanus, North Mexican tribe, 

1., 571-91; location, i., 013. 
Maquclnotcers, North Californian 

tribe, i., 320-01; location, i., 443. 
Maquiapemes, North Mexican tribe, 

1., 571-91; location, i., 012. 

Maraiu ii-» 677, see Chin. 

Marani, Inland Columbian tribe, 

food, i, 265. 

Maraveres, Central Mexican tribe, 
L, 6l7'44; location, L, 672. 


Marca&ite, used for painting, ii, 327; 

111., 300-1. 

Mar de Cortes, see California Gulf. 
Margajita, a species of mineral, ii. f 
478, 480. 

Marhoos, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 
50; location, i., 305. 

Mari bios (Maribichoa), Guatemala 
tribe, i., 086-711; location, i., 791. 
Maricopa Copper Mine, i., 528, 601. 
Mari co pas (Cocomaricopas), tribe of 
Pueblos, i., 526-56; location, i., 
526, 602; special mention, i., 530. 
533-4, 544, 547-53, 555-6; myth., 

111., 131, 527; lang., iii., 084-6* 
Maricopa Wells, i., 602. 

Marietta, Mississippi Valley, autiq., 

iv., 767. 

Mariguana, a narcotic herb, i., 633. 
Marigiumes, North Mexican tribe, 

1., 571-91; location, i., 613. 
Marimba, a musical instrument, i., 

664, 705, 738. 

Marin County, Cal., i., 303, 452. 
Maripcndu, a medicinal plant, ii., 599. 
Mariposa County, California, autiq., 
iv., 707. 

Markets, i., 700; ii., 378, 383-6, 440, 
564-8, 040, 736 7; v., 421. 
Marklaml, locality, nonth-east coast 
of America, v., 107. 
Marmalillacalla, i., 295, see Mnina- 
lil-a-ciilla. 

Marriage, llyj>erboreans, i., 06, 81-3, 
92, 110-11, 117, 123. 127, 130-4; 
Columbians, i., 168-70, 192, 195-8, 
218, 241-2; Californians, i., 349-51, 
388-91, 410-12, 436-7; New Mexi- 
cans, i., 511-15, 547-9, 565-6. 584-6; 
Mexicans, i., 632, 661-3; ii., 25 1 06, 
442, 628; Central Americans, i , 
702-4, 729-34, 772-4; ii., 642, 651, 
664-75, 71 i; iii., 473. 

Martilpar, i., 295, see Murtilpar. 
Martiuez, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 613. 

Martinez, California, autiq., iv., 709. 
Martinez Point, i., 301. 

Martin Lake, i., 144. 

Mary Kivcr, i., 402, see Humboldt. 
River. 

Masacatan, village, Guatemala, » . 

787. _ 

Masagncve, Moqui village, i., £>-&■ 
Masai la Magoons, ( Masai lairiagoonM. 
Central Californian tribe, i., dm 
401; location, i., 449; king., «>■. 
043. 

Masanais, j., 001, see Moszasnayt 
| Masatzin, Cliichimec king, v. , — 
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Mos&ya, city, Nicaragua, L, 792, 
antiq., iv., 31,35-6. 

Maschal, South Californian tribe, i. , 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Masiaca, village, Sonora, i., 607. 
Masks, Hyperboreans, i., 93, 97, 101; 

iii., }45, 148; Columbians, i., 159, 
170, 181, 186, 193; Californians, i., 
393; New Mexicans, i., 532, 550-1; 
Mexicans, i., 630; ii., 291, 314, 
341, 480, 482, 490, 603, 606, 620; 

111., 289, 295, 341, 385, 390-2, 394-5; 

afttiq., iv., 479, 495, 556-9; Central 
Americans, ii., 713, 733, 750; 

antiq., iv., 67, 236. 

Masonalis, North Californian tribe, 

1., 326-61; location, i., 443. 

Mason’s Plantation, Mississippi Val- 
ley, antiq., iv., 768. 

Massets ( Masse ttas, Massettes, Mas- 
setts, Massits, Mosettes), tribe of 
ilaidahs, i., 155-74; location, i., 
155, 292. 

Mastamho, Mojave god, iii., 175. 
Mastate, Maya dress, ii., 726. 
Matacaxtli. Nahua armlets, ii., 395-6. 
Matahuay, South Californian village, 
458. 

Matalanes, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401 ; location, i., 453-4; king., 

111., 652. 

Mataluhtli, Nalma drink, ii., 359. 
Matape, village, Sonora, i., 606-7. 
Matchclats (Michlaits, Muchlaht), 
tribe of Nootkas, i., 174-208; loca- 
tion, i., 295. 

Matchcmnes, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 450; 
lang., iii., 649. . 

Matelpvs, tribe of Nootkas, L, 174- 
208; location, i., 296. 

Matemecatl, Nahua brachials, ii., 
404. 

Matevil (Mathowelia), Mojave go<J, 

iii., 175, 526. 

Mathbuiobs,^ i., 309, see Mnltno- 
rnahs. 


Matlalquac, Nahua female sacrifice, 

111., 345. 

Matlaltzincas (Matlaltzindii), Nahua 
nation, i., 617-44; ii., 133-629; spe- 
cial mention, i., 622; ii.. 411; loca- 
tion and name, i., 677; ii., 128; 
mvtli., iii., 44(5; lung., iii,, 747-8; 
hist., y., 307-10, 432-5, 510, 523-4. 

Matlaltzinco, province of Mexico, i,, 
676; v., 432-5, 472. 

Matlaluca, Vera Cruz, antiq., iv., 
445. 

Matlalxihuitl, a flower used for dyes, 

11., 486. 

Matlalzalmatl, a species of pesti- 
lence, i., 638. 

Matlatliliuitziii, Mexican king, v., 
492-3. 

Matlazalma, i., 674, see Mazahuas. 

Matlose, Nootka spirit, iii., 151. 

Matoles, iii., 643, see Mattel cs. 

Matomey Ki Pomes, Central (^ali- 
foniian tribe, i., 361-401; location 
ami name, i., 362, 448. 

Mats, Hyperboreans, i , 91, 107; Co- 
lumbians, i., 1(50-3, 166, 173, 184, 
187, 190, 211-12, 220, 231, 236-7, 
259-61, 270-1; Californians, i.,336, 
345; New .Mexicans, i., 575, 582; 
Mexicans, i., 624, 656; ii., 161, 
361, 386, 440, 572, 621; iii., 335; 

iv., 402; Central Americans, i., 
697-9, 724, 745, 766; ii., 669, 739, 
787. 

Mattole Creek, i., 447. 

Mattoles (Matoles), Central. Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 
447; myth., iii., 86; v., 14, 19; 
lang., iii., 643. 

Matzah uas, i., 674, see Mazahuas. 

Matzopetztli, Nahua bracelets, ii., 
404. 

Maueotah, see Malmnitnh. 

Maugna, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 4(50. 

Maulicmi, i., 350, see Mow- wee-mas. 

Ma wish, Noz Porees’ spirit of fatigue, 


Mathowelia, iii., 175, sec Matevil. 

Matiares, village, Nicaragua, i., 792. 

Matiliha (Matillija), South Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 
459. 

Matlaceoatl, Tolfcco king, v., 266. 

Matl^cxochitl, name for Huemac 
and Tejzcatlipoca, v., 261, 286. 

Matlahuacallan, station, Aztec mi- 
gration, v., 323. 

Matlaleueje, name for Chalchihuit- 
heue, iii,, 367; Tlascala heights, 

v., 504-5. 


1., 284. 

Max, a species of leaf in Yucatan, 

11. , 737. ... 

Maxatecaz, Nahua maskers, in., 429. 
Maxcami, Yucatan, antitp, iv M 262. 
Maxio. Toltec queen, v., 271. 

Maxi x cat zin, Ocotelulco lo»d, v., 
503. . ... 

Maxtla, a Tepanee prince, and king 
of Coynliuacan, v., 373, 384- .14, 
41*9; lord of Tlachco, v., 439. 
Maxtlatziu, a Toltec noble, v. } 2/6, 
283-4. 
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Maxtli, Nahua dress, ii., 144, 365-6, 
618 , 726-8. 

Mayacomas (Mnyacinas), Central 
* Californian tribe, i,, 361-401; loca- 
tion, i., 363, 451-2. 

Mayapan, ancient name and capital 
of Yucatan, i. , 645; ii., 632-7, 654; 
t antiq. , iv., 240-3, 26S, 274-5, 277; 
hist., v., 15D, 224-7, 615, 618-19, 
622-3, 626, 629-34. 

Maya nations, manners and customs 
described, i., 645-747; ii., 630-803; 
'government, property, etc., ii,, 632- 
GO; education, ii., 661-4; marriage, 
women, etc., ii., 664-86; food, ii., 
718-25; dress, ii., 726-34; war, 
weapons, etc., ii., 740-7; imple- 
ments and manufactures, ii., 748- 
52; art, ii., 753-82; dwellings, etc., 

11., 783-94; medicine and supersti- 
tions, ii., 794-8; burial, ii., 798-801; 
physique, ii., 802; character, ii., 
803; location, i., 645-6, 663, 780- 
92; ii., 128-9; myth., iii., 461-96, 
541-3; v., 87; lang., iii., 558, 571, 
724, 759-76; v., 616; hist., v., 157- 
8, 540-034. 

Mayas, tribe of South Mexicans and 
one of the Maya nations, i., 044- 
70; ii., 630-803; location ami name, 
s L, 645-6, 683; special mentiou, i., 
647-64, 667, 669; ii., 91, 117-21, 
631-7, 647-705, 711-803; myth., iii., 
461-73, 541-2; v., 87; laug., iii., 
558, 571, 724, 759-62, 773-6; v., 
616; origin, v., 22; hist., v., 157- 
8, 614-31. 

Mayavcl, Nahua female sacrifice, 

111., 345. 

Mayo lliver, i., 607-8. 

Mayos, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- 
91; location and name, i., 572, 007; 
special mention, i., 582, 590; lang., 

iii., 667, 707-10. 

Mayotla. ii., 563, see Moyotlan. 
Muza, Nahua war-club, ii., 409. 
Ma^acohuatl (Otziuhcoluiatl), Nahua 
chief, v., 243. 

Mazahuacan, district in Northwest 
Mexico, i., 674. 

Ma/.ahuas (Matlazahua, Matzalma, 
Mazahni, Mozahui), Central Mex- 
ican tribe, i., 617-44; location, i., 
674; v., 510; lung., iii., 737, 741. 
Mazames, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 611, 

Maz<unorrft, maize porridge, iii., 360. 
Mazapiles, Central Mexican tribe, i 
617-44; location, i., 672; bug., iii., 
719. 


Mazat, iii., 492, see Maeat. 

Mazatecs (Mazotecas), Mava nation 
i. , 644-70; ii., 630-803; location, i/ 
680; special mention, i,, 646; ii/ 
261; myth., iii., 131-2; bug., iii*' 
752-3. ’ 

Mazatei>ec, station, Toltec migration 
v., 213, 

Mazatl, Nahua day, ii., 511-12, 5](j. 

17; Tepanec commander, v., 393. 
Mazatlan, province, Cuerrero, hist 
v., 411-12. 

Mazatsal Peaks, i., 595. 

Mazatzin, Culhuaking, v., 256, 3:10-1. 
Mazotccas, iii., 131, see Mazatccs. 
Measles, i., 286, 521, 568, 638, 667, 

742. 

Meat, see Flesh. 

Meatwbo, i., 312, see Battlelemulee- 
maueh. 

Mecamecau, Mexico, antiq., iv., 496- 

7. 

Meeapalli, a strap to support bur- 
dens, ii., 386. 

Mccitl (Mexi), name for lluitzilo- 
pochtli, v., 88, 324, 346. 
Mecoeliiliztli, lunar period, ii., 504. 
Mec.onetzin, v.,.270, see Acxitl. 
Mecos, Central Mexican tribe, i., 
617-44; location, i., 672; laug., iii., 

743. 

Medals, ii., 732; iv., 1 18 19, 346. 
Medellin, Vera Cruz, antiq., iv., 434. 
Medicine, Hyperboreans, i., 68-9, So- 
li, 113, 120, 124; Columbians, j., 
172, 204-5. 219-20, 228, 245-6, 285-7; 
Californians, i.*, 354-6, 35N, 391 5, 
418-19, 439; iii., 160; Non Mexi- 
cans, i., 521-2, 542, 554, .568-9, 588- 
9; Mexicans, i'. . 638-40 »67; ii., 

268-9, 460, 591-602; iii., 355, 409, 
415, 421; Central Americans, i. ? 
708-9, 741 3, 778-SOf ii., 794 8, see 
names of diseases. 

Medicine-men, see Sorcerers, 
Mediotaquel, Aeiixee dialect., iii. ,718. 
Mecwocs (Meevva, Meewie), Central 
Californian tribe, i,, 361-401; loca- 
tion, i., 455; special mention, i., 
375, 393, 3$5; myth., i\l\ 5^2. 
Mehtehs, North Californian tribe, i. 

326-61; location, s., 44-4. 

Meidoos, Central Californian tribe. 

1., 361-401; location, i. f 451; bug* 

111., 648, 652. 

Mojiho, Lower Californian first 
son, i., 564. 

MeizoJzin, v., 243, see Metzojlztn. 
Men, Maya day, ii., 755-6, 760. 
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Menaches, tribe of Shoshones, i., 
422-42; location, i., 464. 

Meudcfcino County, i., 447, 451. 
Menguis (Menquis), i., 558; iii., 687, 
see Monquis. 

Menstruation, i., 82, 110-11, 242, 
278-0, 351, 549. 

Merced County, California, antiq., 

iv. , 707. J 

Merced liiver, i., 455-0; iii., 651. *| 

Merchants, Naliuas, ii., 386-97, 616; i 

v. , 415, 443, 600; Mayas, ii., 736-8. j 
Merida, city, Yucatan, iii., 407; i 

antiq., iv., 243-4. j 

Merivales Mountains, i., 795. 

Mesa Verde, Colorado, antiq,, iv., j 
719. i 

Mescal, Mexican drink, i., 517, 664. ! 
Mescaleros (Mezcaleros), . tribe of j 
Apaches, i. t 473-526; locution ami 
name, i., 474, 594; special mention, j 
i., 505, 509, 523. 

Me scales, North Mexican tribe, i., | 
571-91; location, i., 612. 

Mescalteco, V era Cruz, antiq., iv , ■ 
451. 

Mesliongannwe, Moqui village, i., I 
601 . ; 
Mcsquit-hcan, Apache food, i., 487-8. | 
Messier Mound, Mississippi Valley, j 
antiq,, iv. , 767-8. 

Mesticat.au, village, Zacatecas, i.,672. ! 
Metals, i., 546, 727-8, 769; ii., 473-8; 
749-50; iii., 255; iv., 66-7, 102-3, i 
278, 778-9, 792-4. 

Metaphors, common use of. iii., 35-7. ; 
Mctate (Metlatl), a corn-grinder, i., * 
489, 501, 540, 544, 629-30, 653, 656, ! 
697, 721, 765; ii., 354/361, 750. 
Metazures, North Mexican tribe, i., j 
571-91; location, i., 611. 

Meteors, meteoric phenomena, Mex j 
ico, v., 446-7’. 

Mete pec, a city of Matlaltzineo, v., 
433. 

Metlaltoyuca, Vera Cruz, antiq., iv., 
458-61* 

Mctlapilli, a stone roller used with 
the nictate, i. , 630. 

Metlatl, ii,, 354, sec Metate. 

Met/Ji, oppre-Toltec hero, v., 205. 
Mctztli Itzacual (House of the Moon), 
Mexico, antiq., iv., 531-5. 
Mctzoltzin (Metzolzin, Metzotzin), a 
Tqltfic prince, v., 213, 243. 

Meviras, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 611. 

Mcwalm, Central Californian tribe, j 
i., 361-401; location, i., 455. 
Mexcala, town, Michoaean, i., 676. | 


M«xca1a River, ii., 107, 109; v., 508. 
Mexcaltepec, city, Michoaean, i., 678. 
Mexi, v., 324, see Mecitl. 
Mcxicaltzinco, town, Mexico, ii,, 562; 
v. , 345. 


Mexican Manuscript, ii., 77 * 2 . 
Mexicans, Central, one of the two 
families into which the tribes of# 
Mexico are divided; manners and 
customs of all its nations and tribes 
described together, L 617-44; civil- 
ized nations, ii., 133-029; nlnsioue, 

1., 618-19; ii. , 624-5; dress, i., 620-3; 

11., 363-77; dwellings, i., 624; ii., 
100-74. 553-89; food, i., 624-6; ii., 
342-02; personal habits, i., 626; 
weapons and war, i., 627-9; ii., 400- 
32; ^implements, arts and manufac- 
tures, j., 629-31; ii., 473-92; oratory 
and poetry, ii.. 492-7; boats anil 
property, i. , 631; ii., 397-9; com- 
merce, ii., 378-97; government, i., 
632; ii., y{3-239, 433-72; women 
and marriage, i., 632-5; ii., 251-81; 
education, ii., 240 51; amusements, 

1., 635-6; ii., 283-301; festivals and 
feasts, ii., 302-41; arithmetic, ii., 
497-500; calendar, ii., 502-22; nie- 
roglyphics, ii., 5*23-52; medicine, 

1., 638-40; ii., 591-602; burial, i. , 

640- 1; ii., 603-23; character, i., 

641- 4; ii., 626-9; myth. ,* ii., 24)0-15, 
245-6, 292, 302-4 1 , 388-97, 604-5, 
616-23; iii., 55-74, 109-13, 119-23, 
'128-9, 181-231, 237-460, 51 1 -15, 532- 
41; lung., iii., 570, 723-48; antiq., 
iv. , 504-23, 553-64; hist., ii., 91- 
114; iii., 270, 307-8; v., 307-510, 
595-7, 600-1, 606; location, i., 617, 
670-8; name, v., 324-5. 

Mexicans, Northern, one of the four 
families into which the Now Mex- 
icans are divided; manners ami 
customs of all its nations ami tribes 
described together, i., 571-91 ^phy- 
sique, i., 572-3? dress, i., 5/3-5; 
dwellings, i., 575; food, i., 576-8; 
weapons ami war, i. ,;>78-82; iinplc- 
liients and manufactures, i., 582-3; 
boats and property, i., 583; art and 
go\ eminent, i., 583-4; women and 
marriage, i. , 584-6; amusements, 

i. , 586-7; miscellaneous customs, 

j. '. 587 - 8 ; medicine, i., 5884); burial, 
i 589-90; character, i., 590 1; 
until., iii., 111. 178-81. 529-3*2; 
laiig. , iii., 569-70. 706-22; antiq., 
iv., 568-614; location, i., 571, 604- 


14 . 
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Mexicans* Southern, one of the two 
families into which the wild tribes 
of Mexico are divided; manners 
and customs of all its nations and 
tribes described together, i., 644- 
70; physique, i., 046-8; dress, i., 
648-51; dwellings, i. , 651-2; food, 
#■ i., 652-4; personal habits, i., 654; 

weapons and war, i*, 655-6; inipie-, 
merits and manufactures, i., 656-7; 
boats, property, etc., i., 658-9; 
government, i., 659-60; slavery, i., 
661; women and marriage, i, 661- 
3; amusements, i., 664-5; miscel- 
laneous customs, i,, 665-6; medi- 
cine and burial, i. , 667-8; charac- 
ter, i., 668-70; myth., hi., 448-73; 
lang., iii., 570 1, 748-58; location, 

1., 644-6, 678-83. 

Mexicapan, a ward of Tezcuco city, 
v., 404. 

Mexicatlalli, Mexican war- lands, ii., 
2 25. 4 

Mexicatl-Tcohuatzin, Mexican pon- 
tiff, ii., 201; iii., 433. 

Mexico, nations and tribes described, 
617-44; civilized nations, ii., 
133-629; location, i., 670-8; myth., 

111., 55-70, 181-444, 505-6; lang.,! 

111., 723-41; antiq., iv., 480-549;' 
- hist., ii., 92-106; v., 237-510. 
Mexico City, ii. , 160-6, 414-15, 559-' 

67; iii., 307; v M 343-6, 855-8; antiq., 
iv., 504-20. I 

Mexitl (Mexit-lv, Mextii), name of 
Huitzilopochtli, iii., 296. 

Mexochitl, an emetic,, ii., 599, 
Mexoyotzin, a Toltec noble, v., 272-3. 
Mcxquital, town, Mexico, i., 674. 
Mextozolitzli, lunar period, ii., 504. 
M^yemnmw, North Californian tribe, 

1., 326-61; location,, i,, 445. 
Meyunoime, Durango god, iii., 179. 
Mezcaleros, i., 474, see Mesealoros. 
Mezquitca, North Mexican tribe, i., 

571-91; loeatnft. i., 611. 

Meztitlau, province, Mexico, iii., 431; 
antiq., iv., 544; hist., v., 260, 335, 
475. 

Mcztitlanecs, Nahua nation, i., 617- 
44; ii., 133-629; location, i., 675. 
Miahnaxochitl, Mexican princess and 
queen, v., 363. 

Miarnishurg, Mississippi Valley, 
an tin., iv,, 777-8. 

Mica, Mississippi Valley, antiq., iv., 

782. 

Micaotli, Mexico, antiq., iv., 537. 
Micapetlacoli, Nahua goddess, iii., 
396. 


Miccacuicatl, Nahua funeral chant 
ii. , 607. , 

Miccailhuitzintli, Nahua month li 
328,510. 

Mice, as food, i., 405, 430, 561, 57(>„ 
Miehatoyatl, river, Guatemala \ 
607. ’ ’* 


MichitJatucotle, iii,, 396, see Mietlan- 
tecutli. 

Mi chi aits, i., 295, see Match clats. 
Miclioacan (Michuacan), tribes, etc 
described, i., 617-41; ii., 133-02<i; 
location, i., 674-8; myth., iii., (jjj.V 
4U3, 445-7, 541; lang., iii,, 737’ 
744-7; antiq., iv., 56*9-72; hint., ii 
107-8; v., 434, 508-26. 

Mi cl macaques, i., 643, see Taraseos. 
Mieksucksealtons (Micksucksoab 
toms), Inland (.'ol umbian tribe, i., 
250-91; location, i., 3)2-14. 

Micla (Mimilla), Guatemala, antiq 

iv. , 115. 

Micte.cacihuatl, iii., 401, see Mid- 
land hunt]. 

i Mictlan, Nahua Hades, ii., 048; iii., 
390,534-6; local it v, San Salvador 

1., 481, v., 609-11. 

Mictlanealco, subterranean palace, 

111., 254; iv., 544. 

Mictlancilmatl ( Mictanilniatl, M i< - 
tecacihuatl, NI i« j s; H .ni i,.:\ \a- 
liua goddess, iii., 39*: H'2; \ , 41. 
Mictlantecutli (Michitlatecotlc, Mic- 
lanteuctli, Miquitlamtecotl, M.»- 
quitlantecotli), Nahua god. ii., 8.*s, 
340; iii., 59, 396-403; iv., 514. 
Micllanfceucyblmn, Nahua calendar 
sign and god, ii., 516. 
Mictlantongo, Mizteo dialect, iii., 
749. # 

M ictlanzinco, locality, Mexico, v.. 

472. “ * 

Mid wives, i., 634; ii^, 268 71, 678. 
Miemissouks, tribe of Sound Indi- 
ans, i., 208-22; location, i., 300. 
Migrations, Hyperboreans, i., 71* 87, 
116; Columbians, iii,, 608; Cab 
ifornians, i., 325; iii., 637-8; gen- 
eral, v., 138-9; Nahua nations, ii., 
537-9, 543-51, 559-60; pre-T<>Hrr, 

v. , 165-8, 188-208; Toltecs, v., 2>N- 
18, 565-7; Chichimecs, v., 218-20; 
Nahuatiaeas, v., 220-3, 305- Mb 
Mava nations, v., 165-8, 180 8, 

80, 537-42, 546, 554-6, 565-7; 

13, 616-7. , . , 

Miguihui (Miguigui), South t aObn 
niau tril>e, i., 402-22; location, i 


459. 

Mijes, Maya nation, 


i., 


615-70; ii-, 
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133*629; location, i„ 645,079; ii., 
111*2; special mention, i,, 046-8, 
» 651-2, 659, 660, .668-9; ii., 278, 379; 
myth., iii., 458; lang. , iii., 756-7; 
hist, v., 530-3. 

Milaketkuns, Inland Columbian 
tribe, L, 250-91; location, i., 312. 
Milchimalli, Nahua war lands, ii., 
227. 

Milijacs, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571*91; location, i., 612. 
Milkwanen, South Californian tribe, 
L, 402-22; location, i., 460. 

Mill bank Sound, i., 155, 158, 2*27, 
292-5; iii., 606. 

Millbank Sound Indians, tribe of Uai- 
dahs, i., 155-74; location, i., 294; 
special mention, i., 159, 168, 171, 
174. 

Milierton, California, antiq., iv.,707. 
Milnooatl, Nahua male sacrifice, iii., 
345. 

Milpa, a cornfield, ii., 717. 

Mimals, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 450. 
Mimbrefios, tribe of Apaches, i., 
473-526; location, i., 474, 595. 
Minibres mountains and river, i., 595. 
Mimich (Mitmitziebi), Nahua chief, 
v., 242. 

Mimics, i., 68, 437, 551, 706, 736-8; 

11., 286, 291-2, 309, 712. 

Mimilla, iv., 115, see Micla. 

Mina, locality, Chihuahua, lang., 

111., 712/ 716. 

Mines, i., 727-S; ii., 473-4, 749-50; 

iv., 544-5, 673, 697-707, 783-4 
Miopacoas, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 611. 

Mipacmns, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 362. 
Miquotantfeofc, Nicaragua god, iii., 

492. 

Miquitecacigua, iii., 396, see Mict- 
lancihuatl. 

Mi^uitlamtccoti ( Miquitlantecotli), 
iii*, 396, see Mictlantccutli. 
Miquiztli, Nahua day, ii., 511-12, 
516-17. 

Mirador, Vera Cruz, antiq., iv. , 447. 
Mirador, El, at Huanuco el Viejo, 
Peru, antiq,, iv., 801-3. 

Mirrors, i,, 623; ii., 480, 482, 713, 
735; iii,, 238; iv., 383. 

Misalahs, Central Californian tribe, 
i., 361-401; location, i., 449. 
Misantla, Vera Cruz, antiq., iv., 
448-51. 

Miscanaka, South Californian tribe, 
1 •> 402-22; location, i., 459. 


Miscellaneous customs, Hyperbore- 
ans, i., 67 -S, 118-19, 125; Colum- 
bians, i., 201-3, 245, 282-5; Cali- 
fornians, i., 417-18; New Mexicans, 

i., 517-21, 538, 553-4, 587-8; Mexi- 
cans, i., 636-7; iii., 393; Central 
Americans, i., 707-8, 710-1, 776-7. 

Mish, common termination of name# 
of Nisqually tribes, i., 208. 

Mislila, Mosquito drink, i., 739. 

Miskaiwliu, triho of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; location, i., 300. 

Misquique, Mexico, antiq. . iv., 500-1. „ 

Mission Dolores, i., 363, 452-3. 

Missions, i., 29, 173, 29J, 325. 

Missisissepono, South Californian 
tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 458. 

Mississippi, lang., iii., 726-7; antiq., 
iv., 767, 769-70; v., 93-5. 

Mississippi Valiev, antiq., iv., 746- 
90; v., 538. 

Missopeno (Sopono), South Califor- 
nimrtribe,*i., 402-22; location, i., 
459. 

Missouri, Mississippi VJley, antiq., 

iv. , 769. 

Missouri River, i., 311. 

Missonris, South Califoruiuu tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 458. 

Mistaken, i., .678, see Miztees. 

Mita, town, Guatemala, L, 787. * 

Mithouie River, i., 316. 

Mithouios, Inland Columbian ribe, 

i., 250*91; location, i., 316. 

Mitie, town, Jalisco, i., 672. 

Mitl, Nahua god, ii., 337; Toltec 
king, v., 253, 2634 , 297; Tlascal- 
tee ruler, v., 349, 497. 

Mitla, Uajaea, antiq., i., 665; ii., 
570; iv., 388-417; v M 59-60; hist., 

v. , 232, 444, 464, 528-9, 535. 

Mitliue, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 453. 

Mitliztac, Chichimec chief, v., 293. 

Mitmitziehi, v., 242, see. .M imicli. 

Mitnul, Maya bell, iii., *542. 

Mi tote, Nalma dance, ii., 289. 

Mitre, ii., 325, 730; iii., 249, 427. 
473. 

Mittens, see (Roves. . 

Miutv, Taeullie name for chief, i., 
123. 

Mixco, town, Guatemala, i., 787; v., 
597; antiq., iv., 119 20; Ilascala, 
antiq., iv., 477. ... 

Mixcoa, Nicaragua god, m-, 49*.. 

Mixcojitl, Nahua god, n., 33o-6, 3ol- 
2; iii., 1 18. 403-6. 

Mixcohua, king of Culhuacan, v., 
484. 
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Mixcohuas, tril>e of Nahuas, hist., 
v. f 2-11. 

Mixcohuatepec, name of a temple in 
Mexico, v., 409. 

Mixcolnmti, Chichimec king, v., 220; 
(Mixcohuatzin), king of Tlateiulco, 
V., ,349 304, • 

Mixcohuatl Amaheohtle, Nahua 
chief, v., 242. 

Mixcohuatl Mazatzin, a Toltec ruler, 
v., 241, 248-50. 

Mixiuhtlan, locality, Mexico, v.,345. 

Mixquiahuala, Mexico, antiq., iv., 
515. 

Mixtecapan, i., 078, see Miztecapan. 

Mixtoeas (Mix toques), i., (>*71, 078, 
see Miztees. 

Mixteeatl, Nahua chief, v., 223, 
founder of Miztocs, v., 527. 

Mizquiahuala, station, Aztec migra- 
tion, v., 324. 

Mizquic, province, Mexico, v., 310, 
346. 

Mizquieas, Nahua nation, ii., 133- 
629; name, ii., 129; hist., v., 307-10. 

Mizquihuacan, city, Vera Cruz, i., 
675. 

Mizquitl, a Tlascnltec chief, \\, 497. 

Mizquiyuhuuhiu, station, < ■hichimee 
migration, v., 294. 

Miztec Alto, Miztec dialect, iii., 
749-52. 

Mixtecapan (Mixteenpan), province, 
Oajaca, i., 078; ii., 109; hist.., v., 
415-17, 443-7, 461-2. 526-7, 531-45. 

Miztoe Baio, Mi/tee. dialect, iii., 
749-52. 

Miztecs, (Mistaken, Mixtecas, Mix- 
teq ties ) , N a h m# n a t i on, i . , 645-70 ; i i . , 
133-629; location and name, i., 645, 
678: ii., 109*10, 129; special men- 
tion, i., 046-8, 652-3, 057, 659-60, 
668-9; ii., 142, 207-9, 228-9, 261, 
277, 280, 368, 371, 406, 624, 629; 
myth., iii., 70-3, 513, 541; v. , 13, 
20; king, iii., ,745-52; v., 527; 
hist, v., 200-7, 239, 443, 401-3, 
499, 520’-7, 531-5. 

Moaohcts (Moouclmt, Mowalchits), 
tribe of Nooikas. i., 174-208; loca- 
tion, i., 295. 

Moiidoc, i., 327, 443, sec Modocs. 

Moahtockna, i., 827, sea Modocs. 

Moalkais, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 451. 

Moan, iL, 758, see Muan. 

Moats, see Excavations. 

Mbe, name of month in Chiapas, ii., 
766. 

Moccasins, see Shoes. 


Moclian Xiu, Mayapan ruler, v. 

m. 

Mochicaui, village, Sonora, i., 608.% 
Moehopa, village, Sonora, L, 606. 
Mociaq uezqni (Mocioaquetza, Moci- 
oaquezque), a woman who died in 
childbed, ii.,269; iii., 364-6. 
Mocomatzin, v., 349, see Montezuma. 
Moeorito, Sinaloa, king., iii., 707. 
Mocuex pallia, a military badge, ii 
401. 

Modoc Lake, i., 443. 

Modocs (Muadoc, Moahtockna, NT 0- 
docks); North Californian tribe, 
i. ,320-01; location, }., 327, 443-4; 
special mention, i.. 330-4, 340,34(5, 
350-1, 357, 361; myth;, iii., 524- 
lang., iii., 640. 

Moot was, North Californian tribe, i., 
326-61; location, i., 443. 

Mogollon (Mogoyen, Black Mesa), i., 
.475, 595. 

Mohave, i., 597, see Mojave. 
Molmaehes, tribe of Shoshones, i., 
422-42, location, i., 404. 
Moiocoiatzin, nanm for Tczcatlipoca, 

111., 199. 

Moiyas, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-101; location, i., 451. 

Mojave Kiver, i., 597. 

Mojaves (Mohaves, flamockhaves), 
tribe of Apaches, i., 473-526; loni- 
tion and name, i., 475, 597; special 
mention, i., 477-8, 480-2, LS7, 489, 
493, 500-2, 505-6, 508, 512. 517, 
519-25; myth., iii., 175, 520; king, 
iii. # 684-6. 

Mokaskel, South Californian trike, 

1., 402-22; location, i. , 460. 
Mokelumne* (Mokelnmnee.- , Make- 

lenmes, Mukeemues, Mutholcin- 
nes), Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 450; lang., iii., 
649-50, 

Mokelumne (Moquehinme) Hill, Cal- 
ifornia, antiq., iv., 704. 

Mol (Mool), Maya month, ii., 700-1, 
757-8. 

Molango, locality, Mexico, i , 075. 
Moleaxetcs, plates, ii., 285. 

Moleje, locality, Lower Californ a, 

1., 603. _ . 

Mollales (Moleles), tribe of Chinooks, 

1., 222 50; location, i., 310, 319-6. 
Molo, Chiapanec hero, v., 605. __ 
M.0I0 (Main), Tzendal day, ii ; , Co. 
Moltnomahs (Moltuomas), i., 304, 

111., 626; see Multnomah*. 

Mol pi Hi, Nahua baptismal name, 

275 , 
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Momaeoiooj Nahua sacrifice, ii., 335. 
Mombacho Mt, Nicaragua, an tin., 
i\\, 30, 48. 

Momostenango, city, Guatemala, v., 
587. 


jMomotonibita Island, Nicaragua, an- 
tiq., iv., 52*4. 

Momoxtles, ancient tombs, Guerrero, 
antiq., iv., 423. 

Momuztli, Nahua altar, ii., 328. 
Monapostiac, Oajaca, antiq., iv., 374; 
v., 520. 

Monexico, Nicaragua tqnmcil, ii., 040. 
Money, see currency. 

.Mongol civilization in Peru, v., 44-8. 
Monguis, 1., 004, see Monquis. 
Monkey Indians, tribe of Shoshones, 

i. , 422-42; location and special 
mention, i., 423. 

Monkeys, i., 721, 750; ii., 351; iii. , 
120; ‘ v,, 172,200. 

Monogenesis, i., 4-0; v. , 7-0. 

Mono Lake, i., 466. 

Monoliths, ii., 555, 5 72; iv., 115, 138, 
275, 300, 448, 538-0, 805. 

Mono Pi L T tes, tribe of Shoshones, 

j. , 422-42; location, i., 407. 

Monos, Central Californian tribe, i., 

3(51-401; Intuition, i., 450; special 
mention, i., .305; lang., iii., 001. 
Monotheism, iii., 23, 55-0, 100-8. 
Monquis (Menguis, Menquis, Mon- 
guis, Monquies, Monquoi, Moquis), 
Lower Californian tribe, i., 550-71; 
• location, i., 55 8, 603-4; speeial 
mention, i, 423; lang., iii., 087-03. 
Montana, i., 422,403; lang., iii., (531; 


antiq., iv., 7534. 

Montanos, tribe of Isthmians, i., 747- 
85; location, i. , 704. 

Monte Alban, Oajaca, antiq., iv.. 


377-84. 


Monteeristo, village, Tabasco, i., 083. 
Monte Cuyo, Yucatan, antiq., iv.. 
201 . 


Monte Pcnulco, Mexico, antiq., iv., 
540. 


Monte Heal, name of Misantla, iv., 
448, 

Monterey Indians, Central Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 301-401; location, i., 
303, 45*1; special mention, i., 530(5-7, 
300, 381, 384, 388, 308; lang., iii., 
053. 

Montezuma (Mocomatzin, Moteuh- 
zomatzin), lord of Coatlieban, v. f 
340. 

Montezuma I. (Moteuczoma, Mo* 
teuhzoma), king of Mexico, i., 
580; ii., 130, 181-2, 101-4, 237- 


9 ’ f. 51 ' 3; “*•> 76-7, 80, 171-5; 

v., .%»>, 389-124, 534-5, ,'^7. 
Montezunia Ik, kin- .,{ Mexico, v„ 
4<>5-8'_, ,-,95 (nn) 

Montezuma Illmuamina, see Mon- 
tezuma (. 

Montezuma ((JuotzaJatl, Tula Tul- 
lanatl) Liver, v., 213. 

Montezuma’s Lath, Mexico antin 
iv., 524-0. ’ 

Months, Nab u a calendar, ii., 5US-U; 

Maya calendar, ii., 750-8, 700-1, TOO* 
Monuments, burial, i., 113,557 5* >3 
783. 


Moolallels, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 300. # 

Moon, supers! itions and worship, i., 
587, 000, 741; iii., 02, 82, 84-0, 100- 
101, 111-12, 152, 187, 100, 502, 547. 

Moon Valley, L, 302. 

Mooshahnch. Moqni town, iv., 000. 

Mootaeyuhcw, South Californian 
tribe, i., 402-22; location, # i .. 400. 

Moouchat, i., 205, sec Moacliet. 

Mopanes, Guatemalan tribe, i., 080- 
711; location, i. , <>82, 780. 

Mo.juclunme, iii., 050, see Mokc- 
lumnc. 

Moquiluiix, governor of Tlatelulco, 
v., 411, 417-18, 420-31. 

Moquis (Moquinos), tribe of Pueblos, 
i., 520-50; location, i. , 520, 528, 
000-1; special mention, i., 520-30, 
540, 544, 547, 551, 554-0; iv., 668- 
70: myth., iii., 80, 131, 175, 527; 
v., 20; lang., iii., 000, 071-4. 

Moraiuhs, North Californian tribe, 
i., 320-01; location, i., 444. 

Moralenos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i.. 013. 

Moreri, tribe of Isthmians, i., 747-85; 
location, i., 705. 

Moresby Island, i. , 202. 

Mormon, theory of origin, v., 00-102. 

Mormon Crock, California, antiq,, 
iv., 702. 

Moro, El, New Mexico, antiq., iv., 
048. 

Moro Mountains, iii., 505. 

Morshewskojcs, tribe of Aleuts, i., 
87-04; location, i., 141. 

Mosaic, ii., 314, 370-7, 482, 488-00, 
000, 750; iii., 385, 3!)0-2; iv., 305, 
400-1, 407-8, 410, 557-0. 

Musette. i., 202, see Massets. ^ 

Mosquito Coast, antiq., iv., 25-8. ^ 

Mosquitos, one of the three families 
into whicli the wild tribes of Cen- 
tral America are divided; manners 
and customs of all its nations and 
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tribes described together, i., 711-47; 
physique, i., 714-15; dress, i., 715- 
17; dwellings, i., 717*18; foojji, i,, 
718-22; personal habits, i., 722; 
weapons and war, i., 722-3; imple- 
ments and manufactures, i., 724; 
boats, i., 724-5; property and com- 
merce, i., 725-6; art, i., 720-8; 
government and slavery, i., 728-0; 
women, and marriage/ i., 729 35; 
amusements, i., 735-9; superstitions 
and miscellaneous customs, i., 740- 
41; medicine, i., 741-3; burial, i., 
744-5; character, i., 745-7; myth., 

111., 490-8, 543; lang., iii., 571-2, 
7 82-90; location of tribes, i., 712- 
13, 792-4. 

Mosquitos (Sambos), tribe of Mos- 
quito family, i. , 71 1-47; location and 
name, i., 713, 794; special mention, 

1., 714-16, 723, 728, 731, 730, 745-0; 
lang., iii., 783. 

Moss, i., 86, 227, 264-7. 

Moszasnavi (Masanais, Moxonavi), 
Moqni village, i., 600-1. 

Motugua River, i., 788-9; v., 593. 

Moteuczoma (Moteuhzoma), v., 391, 
see Montezuma I. 

Moteuhzomutzin, v., 349, see Monte- 
zuma. 

Mother-of-pearl, see Pearl. 

Moth-worm, Navajo myth., iii., 81. 

Motilones, tribe of Isthmians, i., 747- 
85; location, i., 796. 

Motlaxquiautota, Nahua feast, iii., 
390. 

Motitcas, tribe of Mosquitos,/.. 711 - 
47; location, i. ? 713; lang., iii., 783. 

Motzontecomaitotia, Nahua dance, 

11., 311. 

Mound-builders, speculations con- 
cerning, iv., 744 90; v., 538-9. 

Mound City, Mississippi Valley, 
antiq., iv., 758. 

Mounds, Central America, antiq., ii., 
647; iv., 24, 27, 32-4, 69-76, 117-18. 
124, 129, 131, 139, 167, 198-204, 
215, 219-20, 236-7, 240-7, 252, 261-2, 
270-1; Mexico, antiq., iv., 350-614 
passim; Arizona, antiq., iv., 633-4, 
675-6; California, Utah, and Colo- 
rado, antiq., iv,, 695-718; Oregon 
and British Columbia, antiq., iv., 
735-42; Mississippi Valley, antiq., 
iv., 747-78; l/eru, antiq., iv., 792, 
798-803. 

Mount Adams, i., 254. 

Mountain of the Sun, Oajaca, v., 
531-2. 

Mount Baker, i., 299. 


Mount Cacatepec, ii., 335, 

Mount Diablo, i,, 363, 452. 

Mount Fainveather, i., 142. 

Mount Hood, i., 320. 

Mount Matlalcucje, ii., 312. 

Mount Rainier, i., 321. 

Mount St Elias, i., 94, 96, 142; iii 
579. 

Mount St Helens, i., 321. 

Mount Shasta, i., 328, 330; iii., (K)-i 
593. ' * 

Mount Tocitlan, ii., 567. 

Mount Vancouver, i., 320. 

Mourning, Hyperboreans, i., 8G, 119. 
125-7, 134; Columbians, i 179 
180, J 92, 206, 247-8, 288-9; Cali- 
fornians, L, 357-60, 370, 396-7, 420 
21, 440; New Mexicans, i., 523-4, 
555, 569-70, 590; Mexicans, ii.,33i’ 
606-8, 613-23; Centra) Americans’ 

i., 709, 716, 744-5,781-4; ii., 801-2.’ 

Moustache, sec Beards. 

Mouth, Hyperboreans, i.,46; Colum- 
bians, i., 177-8, 225; Californians, 

i., 364-6; New Mexicans, i., 573; 
Mexicans, i., 647; Central Ameri- 
cans, i., 714. 

Mouth-stone, burial, ii., 606, 614, 
619, 799; iii., 515. 

Movas, village, Sonora, i., 601. 

Mowatcbits, i., 295, see Moachets. 

Mow-wee-mas (Maubemi), North Cal- 
ifornian name for chiefs, i., 348. 

Mox, ii., 767, see Jmox. 

Moxic, Tzendal day, ii., 767; Cheif- 
ancc liero, v,, 605. 

Moxonavi, i., 601, see Moszasnnii. 

Movotlan (Mayotla), suburb of Mex- 
ico., ii., 563. 


Moyuenyatzin, Nahua god, iii., 194. 
Mozahut, i., 675, see Muzahuas. 
Mozeas, iii., 269, see Muvseas. 
Mozeloquitziu, Cbichimci; king, v., 
220 . 

Mozot, medicinal herb, ii., 795. 
Mptolyas Cafton, Oregon, antiq-, iv., 
734.’ .. 

Muan (Moan), Maya month, ii., 69 1 


757-8. . i . _ 

M11 caw, a species of wood, c, m>J. 
Mucchita, Nayarits* abode of souIn 

iii., 529. . , 

Muchlahfc, i., 295, see Matchebd, 
Muck alucs, North Californian trnr, 
i 326-61; special mention n, 
Muck -a- muck. North California 


food, i., 358, 

Mud, see Earth. 
Muddy River, i., 464. 
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Miterto Island, Isthmus, antiq., iv., 

20 . 

Muctasac, name of month in Chiapas, 

' ii., 760. 

Mugercs Island, \ ucatan, antiq., iv., 

* 260-1. 

Mugu, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 458-0. 

Muliasal, Towka boy of 10 years, 

i., 732. 

Muingpe, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 453. 

Mukelemnes (Mukeemncs), i., 450, 
see Mokelumnea. 

Mulatoa, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i., 613. 

Mules, i., 400-2, 406, 505, 539, 544, 
561, 650. 

Mullateco, Central Californian 
lcot, iii. , 650. 

Multnomah* (Mathlanobs, Moitno- 
mas, Moltnomahs), iril>c of Chi - 
nooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 300; 
special mention, i., 220; lang,, iii., 
626. 

Mulu, v. f 605, see Molo. 

Muluc, Maya (lay, calendar sign, and 
god, ii., 703, 755-6, 760-1; iii., 122. 

Miimah, Quiche sanctuary, iii., 481. 

Mumaltachi, Central California, 
lang., iii. , 650. 

Mummies, ii., 604; iii., 54, 500. 

Mumuehitl, parched corn, ii., 354. 

Mima, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 100. 

Mupu, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 450. 

Mnqui, Moqui village, i., 528. 

Murder, i. t 124, 168, 171, 348-0, 386, 
400-10, 435, 500-10, 770; ii., 458-0. 
651, 657. 

Murex, for dyeing, i., 630. 

Murphv’s Flat, California, antiq., 
iv., 704. 

Murtilpar (Martilpar), tribe of Noot- 
kas, i., 174-208; location, i., 205. 

Musdeshell Rapids, i., 321. 

Museums, -Mexican Republic, antiq., 
iv., 553-64. 

Mushaiina, Moqui village, i., 528, 
600. 

Music, Hyperboreans, i., 112; Co- 
lumbians, i., 165, 170, 200-1,281- 
2; Californians, i., 354, 303, 416; 
New Mexicans, i., 515-16, 552,584, 
686; Mexicans, i., 631, 635, 656, 
664-8; ii., 2&^6, 288-94, 313, 412, 
426-?, 402, 617, 620-1; iii., 62-3, 
33(>-7, 341-2, 347, 427} antiq., iv., 
178, 504, 520, 561; Central Ameri- 
can. i., 705, 732, 735-8, 744 76*4, 


774, 782; ii., 64B, 700-7, 711-14, 
<4(>; antiq., iv., 19-20; v., 092. 
Musk-rat, Tucully myth., iii., 08. 

* entrul Caliiorniiin tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 455. 

Mutheleinnes, i., 450, see Mokelum- 
nes. 

Mutistuls, (’entry! Califoruiau tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i. ? 452. 

Mutsunes, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i. 454; Ian**’ 

111., 653-4. 

Muutzizti (Muutzicat), Central Mex- 
ican tribe, i., 617-44; location, i., 
672; Jang., iii., 710-21. 

Muvinaborcs, tribe of Apaches, i., 
473-526; location, i., 502. 

Mux, name of month in Chiapas, ii., 
766. 

Muyscas(Mozcas), aColumhiun tribe, 
myth., iii., 260; v., 21 

Myacoma, Napa dialed, iii., 650. 

Myer’s Ravine, California, antiq., 
iv., 706. 

Mystic Tree, temple, Chiaj -as, antiq., 

iv. , 343. 

Mythology, general observations, iii,, 
5, 13 41, 510-5; 1 1 \ perborean.s, iii., 
08-106, 1 10-0, 51 6-10; v.. 14; Colnm- 
bians, i.. 170-1, 202-3, 283-1; iii., 94- 
8, 140-57, 510-22; Californians, i., 
387-8, 397, 400, 405, 421-2; iii., Si- 
94, 157-60, 175-7, 522-6, 545-50; v., 
14; New Mexicans, i., 520, 538, 
553-4, 5S7-S; iii., 75-85, 160-75, 
526-0; v., 13-14; Mexicans, i., 
634, 665-6; ii., 200-15, 215-0, 202, 
302-41, 3S8-97, 601-5, 616-23; iii., 
55-74. 100-13, 119-23, 128-0, 179- 
231, 237-460, 511-15, 527-8, 532-41; 

v. , 12-13, 84-91, 350, 514, 528; Cen- 
tral Americans, i., 707-8, 740; ii., 
663; iii., 42-55, 71-5, 461-501, 541- 
4; v., 13-14, 87, 171-2, 545-S, 572, 
610, 618-0; physical myths, iii., 
108-26; animal myth*, iii., 127- 
39; phallic riles, iii., 581-9; mouml 
builders, iv. , 787; Peruvians, v., 
14-17. 


N 

Naanccaaghces, tribe of Tblinkects, 

i., 04-114; location, i., 143. 

Na.bc JLigin (hi. Quid*) month, ii., 

Nabe Mam, Quiche month, ii., 766- 
Nabc Paeh, (Quiche month, ii., 766. 
Nabe Tzib, Quiche month, ii., 766. 
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Nabey Mam, Oak chi quel month, ii., 
766*. 

Nabey Pack, Cakchujuel month, ii., 
766. 

Nabcy Togie, Cakehiquel month, ii., 
706. 

Nabey Tumuzuz, Cakehiquel month, 

11., 766. 

Nabiltse, North Californian lang., 

111. , 6*42. 

. Naboh Choweshuks* Central Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 36 1*401; location, i., 
447. 

Naoalxur, \\, see Nacaxoc. 
Naeamcri, village, Sonora, i., 601. 
Naeamcri River, i., 605. 
Naeapahuazean, locality, Puebla, v., 
400. 

Nneuugna, South Californian tribe, 

1., 402-22; location, i., 460. 

Nacaxoc (Naealxur, Nacaxoc IVTitl, 

Naeaxzocb, Nacazxoe, Nacazxot), 
Toltec king, v. , 252, 261, 297. 
Nacazpipilolxochi, Cholultec priest, 
v., 495-6. 

Nachart (I'achan), name applied to 
Palenque, iv., 294-5; hist., v., 159, 
163, 187, 221. 

Naekneck River, i., 140. ! 

Naeochtli/Nahua ear-rings, ii., 404. j 
Naomi. Mava title, ii., 695, 741; iii., j 
473. 

Nacoochc Valiev, Mississippi Valley, 
antiq., iv., 76S. 

Naeori, village, Sonora, i., 606-7. 
Naouix, name of Chichimee country . 
v., 219. 

Naexit, king of Copan, v., 552, 558. 
Nacxitl, Naluia .god, iii., 416. 

Naelims (Naludems), tribe of Chi- 
nooks. i., 222-50; location, i. , 307. 
Nagailers, tribe of Tinneli, i., 114-37, 
location, i., 145. 

Nagarandas, i.,792, see Nagra.nda.ns. 
N aggeu k torn i ti t es ( N agge u k too- 

mutes), tribe of Eskimos, i., 40- 
GO; location, i., 42, 138. 

Nagraiulans (Nagarandas, Nagran- 
dasj, Guatemala tribe, i., 686-711; 
location, i. , 688, 792; hist., v., 
613 . 

Nagualism, belief in a guardian 
spirit, i,, 740; ii., 277; iii,, 458-9, 
407, 482. 

Nagun-alayeksa, i,, 37, see Onalaska. 
Nahajuey,"i., 459, see Nahttey. 
Naha-*tdiimb, Kutchiu dialect, iii., 
587, 

Nahohess River, i., 320. 

Nahelems, i., 307, see NihSIims. 


Nahlohs, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 449. 
Naluial Teteuctin, Nohua OTder of 

chivalry, v., 253. 

Nahua Nations (Nahoas), manners 
ami customs, ii., 133-629; name 

11., 129; government, ii., j 
239, 433-72; education, ii., 24 (f~ 
51; marriage, ii,, 251-66; 

and children, ii., 266-81; anniw- 
ments, ii., 283-301; festivals and 
feasts, ii., 302-41; food, ii., 342-62“ 
dress, ii., 363-77; com mercer if 
378-97; boats, ii., 397-9; weapons 
and war, ii., 400-32; arts and man- 
ufactures, ii., 473-92; oratory ami 
poetry, ii., 492-7; arithmetic, it., 
497-500; calendar, ii., 502-22; hj<*’ 
roglyphics, ii., 523-52; dwellings 
and architecture, ii., 160-174, 553- 
89; medicine, ii., 591-602; burial, 
ii., 603-23; physique, ii., 624-5; 
character, ii., 626-9; manners and 
customs also described with Mexi- 
cans Central and Southern, i., (517- 
70; location, i., 617, 6*70-81; mvtli., 

11., 200-15, 245-6,292,302-41,388-97, 
604-5, 616-23; iii., 55-74, 109-13, 
119-23, 128-9, 179-231, 2.87-460, 511- 
15, 532-41; v., 84-91, 351); hmg, 

111., 723-58; v., 852, .508, 510, 527, 
537; hist,, ii.. 91- J 14; iii., 270, 307- 
8; v., 18S-53S, 541-6, 553-7. 561, 
564-8, 595-7, 601 , 606, 616-17, 621, 

| 623. 

i Nahuatlacs, Central Mexican tribe, 

1., 617-44; location, i., 675-6; Inst., 
v., 305-10. 

Nalmatls, Guatemalan tribe, i., 686- 
711; special mention, i., 701. 
Nahualozt oilmens, N ah ua merchants, 

11., 381. 

Nahuev (Nalmjuey), South Oalifor- 
nian tri be, i., 402-22; location, i.. 

. 459- 

Nahui Ollin Tonatiuh, Nahua cal- 
endar sign, ii., 339; v., 205, 
Nahuixochit.l, lorjJ. of Tzotzolan, v„ 
461-2. . 

Naiagutls, North Californian irbe, 

1., 326-61; location, i., 4,44. 

Naig (Naique), Central Californian 

tribe, i., 361-401; location, ->•>. 
Naila, South Californian tribe. i. f 
402-22; location, i., 458. 

Nniarites, i., 607, see Nay arils. 
Natalsemoeh, tribe of llaulaus, 
155-74; location, i., 294. 

Nalegak, Eskimo title of chiet, i~ 
65. 
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Nftmbe, Puebla Tillage, i M 527, 590 ; 

lang.* iii., <581. 

Nambc Creek, i., 599. 

Names, Hyperboreans, i., 37, 40-1, 
69-71, 87, 94-5, 111-12, 116, l2l; 
Columbians, i., 151-2, 202, 219, 
222, 245, 248, 279, 288; Californi- 
ans, i., 325-6, 344, 357, 438, 468; 

111., 636; Mexicans, i., 634-5, 67<>; 

11., 85, 274-5; v., 324, 346; Mayas, 
ii. ( 665, 680-1; antiq., iv., 154, 
294-6; metaphoric, iii., 35-6. 

Namocuix, Chichimec king, v., 220. 
Nanacatl, an intoxicating mushroom, 

11., 394. 

Nanaluiani, South Californian tribe, 

1., 402-22; location, i., 459. 
Nanahuatzin, Nahua god, iii., 60; 

v., 204-5. 

Nanaimo Kiver, i., 298. 

Nanaimos, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
208; location, i., 175, 298. 
Nanchititla, Mexico antiq., iv.,480. 
Naniheliecatl, name of (Juetzalcoatl, 

111., 267. 

Nanoose, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
208; location, i,, 176,296. 

Nanoose Harbor, i., 298. 

Naulena, Titineh fairies, iii., 142. 
Naolin, Nahua god, iii., 109. 
Naolingo (Tatimolo), Totonac dialect, 

111., 777-8. 

Napas, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-403 ; location, i., 363, 451, 453; 
lang., iii., 650. 

Napatecutli, Nahua god, iii., 417-18. 
Napa Valley, i., 363, 451-2. 
Napobatins, Central (Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 451. 
Napousney, Trinity liiver god, iii., 

176. 

Napuat; (Quctali tores), tribe of Apa- 
ches, i., 473-526; location, i., 592. 
Naranjan, city, Michoacan, v., 511. 
Narcotics, i., 667; ii., 330, 600. 
Narices, North Mexican tribe, i M 
57 1 -91 ; location, i. , 61 3. 
Narkocktau, tribe of Nootkas, i., 
174-208; loeatiotf, i., 295. 

Nasals, tribe of Chinooks, i., 2^2-50; 
% location, i., 305. 

Nasas, i,, 614, sec Nazas, 

Nascud, Tinneh dialect, iii., 585. 
Nashville, Mississippi Valiev, aiitiq., 
iv., 776. 

Naskootains, tribe of Tinneh, i., 114- 
37 ; location, i. , 146. 

Nasomahs, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 308. 

Nasqually, i., 301, see Nisqually. 


Nass, tribe of Haidahs, i,, 155-74- 
location, i., 1 55, 293-4; special 
mention, i., 156, 173; lan-r [[[ 
606-7. ' 

Nass liiver, i.; 38, 91, 142,. 155, 293-4 
Nass-Slmkieychi, home* of * Y4,i* 

111., 146. 

Nata, Nahua Noah, iii., 66. 

Nata, tribe of Isthmians, i., 747-85; 

location, i., 795; lang., iii., 794. 
Natages (Nataies), tribe of Apaches, 

1., 473-526; location, i 474; iii 
595. 


Nutche KWh in (Hens do Large), 
tribe of Tinneh, i., 114-37; loca- 
tion, i., 115, 147. 

Natchez, Florida tribe, early condi- 
tion and lang., v., 538-9. 

Nateotetaiu River, i., 146. 

Natcoti'tains, tribe of Tinneh, i., 
114-37; location, i., 114, 146; speci- 
al mention, i., 127. 

Nntc-sa, i., 132, sec N at sail i. 

National lJuena Fs]>eranza, locality, 
Font nil Tali torn ia, i., 455. 

National Museum, Mexico, aiitiq,, 
iv., 560-3. 

Natividad Navnjoa (Navohoua), vil- 
lage, Sonora, i., 607. 

Nativulad, Puebla, uutiq.t iv., 477-8. 

Natliautin, tribe of Tinneh, i., 114- 
37; location, i., 145. 

Nat ora, village, Sonora, i.. 606. 

Natsahi (Nate-sa), Kuteliiu clan, i., 
132. 


N a-tsi k - Ivu t-cl 1 in (N a-tsik -k< >o-eh in ), 
tribe of Tinneh, i., 114-37; loca- 
tion, i., 147; lang., iii.. 586. 

Nature, inll uenee ^ on physique and 
character, see Environment. 

Natyki 11.sk oj os, tribe of Aleuts, i., 
87-94; location, i., 141. 

I Nauaq» epithet for Tona.cateot.Ie, iii., 
191. 


Naiihtlan, city, Vera Cruz, v., 439. 

Nauliyotl, Chiehimcr, king, v., 220. 

Nauhvotl 1. (Nauhyotzin), Toltcc 
king, v., 248, 256, 263-5. 

Nauhvotl Ik, Toiler king, v. , 276. 

Nauhvotl III. (< 'ovol, Coyot.1), loiter, 
king, v., 299-304. 

Nauliyotl IV., Toilet- kiiw, v. .«<M. 

Nauhyotzin, v., 24S, see NuuhyotM. 

Niumi, name for ( ’omauches.J., 173. 

Navahdii (Navohoua), i., 607-8, see 
Natividad Navajoa. 

Navajas, see Ferro dc las Navajas. 

Navajo Kivcr, i., 465. 

Navajos (Navahoes Navajo®. Nava- 
joos), tribe of Apaches, i. t 473* 
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526; location and name, i., 464, 
475, 596; special mention, k, 477- 
8, 482-3, 486, 488-91, 494-5, 498, 
501-6, 508, 510, 512-13, 520-5; 

myth., iii., 81-3, 117, 120, 171, 
528; v., 20; lang., iii., 602. 

Navajo Spring, Arizona, aritiq., iv., 
644. 

Navigandis, tribe of Isthmians, i., 
747-85; special mention, i., 785. 
Navigation, pre-historic, v., 10-11, 
see also Boats. 

Navohoua, i., 607, see Natividad 
Navajoa. 

Navon de los Pecos, i., 000, see Pecos. 
Nawdowessies, tribe of Ilaidahs, i., 
155-74; special mention, i , 158. 
Naweoteew. k, 295, see New it tees. 
Nawloks, llaidah spirits, iii., 150. 
Nawruooits, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 309. 

Navab chub, Mava intercalary days, 
iL, 759. 

Nayarifc {Nuevo Toledo), locality, 
Jalisco, i., 671-2; v., 509. 

Naynrits (Najarites), North Mexican 
tribe, i., 571-91; location, k, 607; 
lang,, iii., 719-20. 

Navel) haab, Maya intercalary days, 

11., 759. , 

Niuas (Nasas), North Mexican tribe, 

1., 571-91; location, h, 613. 

N cat* has n a River. i., 307. 

Neali Pay (Waadda), i., 220, 302. 
Near Island, i., 87. 

Nebah (Nebak), Guatemala, antiq., 
iv., 131. 

Neyalhualcoiotl, ii., 131, see Ncza- 
hnalcoyotl. 

Nccaoalpilli, name for Tezeatlipoca, 

111., 199. 

Necatitlan, suburb of Mexico, ii., 
500. 

Nee h cool ees (Neehakokes, Nechc- 
colies,), tribe of Chinooks, k, 222- 
50; location, i., 223, 306; special 
mention, h, 230, 

Necketos (Neekcetoos), tribe of Chi- 
nooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 307. 
Necklaces, k, 368-9, 482, 533, 551, 
559, 574, 623, 649-51, 732, 752, 754; 

11., 376, 733. 

Nccoeiautl, mime for Tezeatlipoca, 

111., 199. 

Necomancheea (Niokornina), tribe of 
Chinooks, 222-50; location, i., 
305. 

Necooris, tribe of Ilaidahs, i., 155-74; 
loeatiou, jk, 292, 


Necootimcighs, Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 317. 
Necuametl, ancient country of Chi- 
chimecs, v., 219. 

Neeultas, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174. 

208; location, i., 298. 

Neecelowcs, i., 293, see Neeslous. 
Needles, i., 73, 79, 91, 191, 236, 407 
563. 

Neekeetoos, i., 307, see Neeketos. 
Neerehokioons, tribe of Chinooks, i 
222-50; location, i., 306. 
Necshenams (Neslienams), C/ontrnl 
Californian tribe, i., 361-401; loca- 
tion, i., 451; special mention i 
386, 389, 397; myth., iii,, 531-2 
545-6; hmg., iii., 648-9, 652. 
Nceslous {Neecelowcs), tribe of Ilai 
dabs, k, 155-74; location, i., 293-1, 
Neetlakapamuch, British Columbia, 
king., iii,, 613, 

Neewamish, tribe of Sound Indians 

i., 208-22; location, i., 300. 
Neewamish River, i., 300. 

Negritos, North Mexican tribe, i. , 
571*91; location, i., 61 1. 

Negros, Isthmian slaves, k, 772; an- 
tiq., iv., 427. 

Ncgualcs, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 611, 

Nchalem River, i., 305. 

Nehauues (Nchanmvs, NohlianmYs, 
tribe of Tinneli, i., J 14-37; loca- 
tion, i., 148-9; special mention, i.. 
125; king., iii. , 587. 

Neixcotlapatli, an emetic, ii., 599. 
Nemalquinners, tribe of Chinooks, 

i., 222-50; location, k, 309. 
Ncmontemi, Nahua intercalary 
days, ii., 275, 508. 

Nemshous (Nemshans, Nemsbaws. 
Nemsboos. ), Cent ml Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 150; 
lang., iii., 649. 

Nona, wife of Nahua Noah, iii., 66 
Nennequi, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, k, 454. 
Nephites, American origin-traces. v. r 
98-101. ' 

Nepojiualtzitzin, Nahua knotted 
records, ii,, 551. * 

Nequamet.l, Chichimee king, y., 
Nequatolli, a kind of gnicl f< ik» ^ 
Nequen. maguey cloth, ii., 364, 

484. 

Nequiteh, Trinity River god, in., w ; ;- 
Nesclitfh, tribe of Chinooks. J., ' 

50; location, i., 307.^ 

Nespeefiim Crook, i., 316. 
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Nospeelume, Inland Columbian tribe, 

1., 250-91; location, i., 315. 

Nespods, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 

208; location, i., 205. 

Nominal 1 is, 1 •> 301* we Nisquallies. 
Netceuitotoli, Nahua dance, ii. , 290. 
Netcla, South Californian king., iii., 
000,074-8. 

Xetentzzoponiztli, a Nahua disease, 

11., 207. 

Noteteliztli, Nahua dance, ii., 288. 
Netonatiuh(inah), Nahua festival, ii., 
330 . 

Nefotoliztli, Nahua dance, ii., 205. 
Nets, Hyperboreans, i., 55-0, 70, 00, 
118, 123; Columbians, i., 152-4, 

185-7, 212-14, 233, 202; Californi- 
ans, i., 337-0, 375-0, 400,428; New 
Mexicans, i„ 488, 500-2, 530, 502- 
3, 500; Mexicans, i., 052. 050-7; ii., 
351-2; v., 325; Central Americans, 

1., 694, 007-8, 70S, 710, 724, 700, 
705; ii., 721, 752. 

Nettles, i., 185, 508. 

Nn.tzicho, Zapotce dialect, iii., 754. 
Neuchalleis (Neuchndlits, Noocbah- 
hdit), tribe of Nootkas, i., 174-208; 
location, i, , 205. 

Neuksack, i.,200, 200, see Nook sale. 
Nenkwers, tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; location, i., 200. 
Neulubvig, tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; location, i.. 300. 

Nen wit ties, i., 205, see New ii tees. 
Nevada, manners and customs of 
tribes, i.. 422-42; location, i., 322, 
450, 455-0; king., iii., 551-3; aiithj., 
iv., 713-14. 

Nevada County, California, ant it j., 
iv., 705. 

Nevicbumnes, i., 450, see Newatcb- 
imines. 

Nevonie. Pima dialect, iii., 505. 

New Almaden, California, antit(., iv., 
505. 

Newark, Mississippi Valiev, antnp, 
iv., 758-0, 785. 

Newaskees, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 300. 

Ne watch uni nos (Nevichunmes, No- 
wichumnes), Central Californian 
tribe, i., 351-401; location, i., 450; 
lanjr., iii., 540. 

Ncwalees, i. , 175, see Newittces. 
Nf'watbie. Mojave god, iii., 175. 

Vw Caledonia, i., 145, 313. 
Newchemas (Nuchimas), tribe of 
Nootkas, i., 174-208; location, i.. 
-05; special mention, i., 178, 182; 
hmg., iii.. 508. 

Vol. V. 46 


New DmiRoness, locality, Washing 

ton, i. t 212. v ^ 

New Cranada, iv., 15, see Colombia. 

Newirar-uts, tribe of Tiiinch, i., 1U- 
3i ; location, i., 115, 147. 

Ne wilt ces (Nawectees, Newntees 
Neu w iiiies, Newette), tribe of 

Nootkas, i. , 174-208; location i 
175, 202, 205. ’ ’ 

New Mexicans, one of the seven 
groups into which (he natives of 
tln> Laeiiie St.nt.es are divided, lo- 
cated in X ew Mexico, Arizona, 
Lower California, Sonora. Sinaloa, 
Chihuahua, Durango, Coahuila’ 

Nuevo Leon, northern Zacatecas, 
and western Texas, between lati- 
tudes 35' and 23 J , longitude, 05’ 
and 117 , subdivided into four fam- 
ilies tlie Apaches, Pueblos. Lower 
Californians, and Northern Mexi- 
cans; maimers and customs of each 
described separately, j., 471-514; 
location, divisionsand tribal bound- 
aries, i., 471-3, 501-514; myth,, i., 
520, 538, 553-4, 5S7-S; iii/, 75-85, 
150-75, 525-31; lung., i., 528; iii.. 
558-0, 580-722; ;mti<|., i., 537-S; 
iv., 515-85; origin, w, 20; hist.., v., 
537-8. «■ 

i New Mexico, tribes, i., 471-555, 591* 
501: king., iii., 503-5, 550-4, 580-3; 

[ anti<j., iv., 515-85. 

New Liver, i., 445, 45S, 507. 

New Liver Indians. South Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 
458. 

New York, anthj., iv., 750-1. 

New York Tint, California, autiq., 
iv., 707. 

Nexupa, locality, Nicaragua, i., 700; 

! v., 532, 534, 

Nexiclias (Nexitzas), i., 580, see Leui 
X OllOS. 

Nexoxocho, Nalma goddess, iii., 305. 

Noxtopelma, Nahua god, iii., 305’. 

Neyetsc-Kutslii. tribe of Tiiinrh, i., 
114-37; location, i., 147. 

Nezahunlcovotl (Nccahualcoiotl, No* 
■/jilui:ih ,, i« , L Aeolliua monarelt, 
n i;. U 1 17, 471-2. 580; iii., 184, 
105-8; v,, 372-428, 408-0. 

Nczaliualpilli. Acolhua monarch, ih, 
134, 220, 447-50, 51 0; v., 421 75, 
4 Do! 507. 

Nez Perce Liver, i., 518. 

Nez IVnvs, Inland Columbian triln\ 
j., 250-01: location and nan)>e, i., 
152 253, 315-17; special mention, 

i., 254-8, 250, 255, 207-74. 275-0, 
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282, 284, 287, 289-01; myth., iii., 
95, 150*, 520; lang., iii,, 0*21-5. 

Nguyuk, tribe of Aleuts, i., 87-94; 
locution, i., 141. 

Niahbella Romos, Central Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 
448. 

Nieahtagah, Quiche god, v., 181, 547. 

Nicaragua, nations described, i., 686- 
711; ii., 645-803; location, i., 688- 
790-4; special mention, i., 711; 

11., 123, 643-7, 630-4. 666-7, 670-2, 
674, 676, 678, 708-10, 713-14, 718- 
25, 728-34, 737, 739-47, 749-52, 766, 
770-1. 785. 790, 793-4, 800-3; mvtli., 

111., 75, 132, 490-6. 507, 543; v', 13; 
lung., iii., 723, 726, 759-60, 783, 
701-3; antiq., iv., 28-67; hist., v., 
472-3, 52!), 604, 612-13. 

Nicaragua Lake, i., 790-2, 795; ii., 
123; v., 613; antiq., iv., 28-30. 

Nicaraguans, name for Niquirans, v., 
6L3. 

Niceoutumnch, i., 310, see Nicouta- 
mueh. 

Nichqum, name of month in Chia- 
pas, ii., 766. 

Nickomins, i., 305, see Necoman- 
checs. 

Nicola Lake, king., iii., 613. 

Nicola River, lang., iii., 613. 

Nicoutameeus, i., 310, see Nieouta- 
mueh. 

Nicoutaimich {Nieeoutaimioh, Nieou- 
tamcens, Nieuteniueh), Inland Co- 
lumbian tribe, i., 250-91; location, 

1., 310; special mention, i., 258, 
290. 

Nicoya, province and city, Costa 
Rica, v., 605, 

Nicoya Gulf, i., 752, 79L2; v., 613. 

Nighfan, tribe of Haidahs, i., 155- 
74; location, L, 292. 

NihaYb, Quiche title, ii., 643-4; v., 
546, 552, 566-7, 580. 

Nijapa Lake, Nicaragua, antiq., iv., 
31, 37. 

Nijoras, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
526; location and name, i., 475, 
598; king., iii., 684. 

Nikaas (I'sikas), tribe of Chinooks, 

i., 22*2-50; location, i. , 307. 

Nikozliautin, tribe of 'Finxioh, i., 
114-37; location, i., 145. 

Nima- A mag, name of Qulalia, i., 

787. 

Nima Camha, QuicluS title, ii., 644. 

Nimahuinac, Cakchiquel king, v., 
598, 609. 


Nima Quiche (Nimaquichef, Quiche 
chief, v., 565, 576, 578, 604. 
Nimcakahpec, city, Guatemala, v 
584. 

Nini Chocoh Cawok, Quiche titlV- 

11., 639, 644; v., 602. 

Nimkish (Nimkis, Niinpkish), trih. 
of Nootkas, i., 174-208; location, 

1., 176, 295-6, 298; special men- 
tion, i., 183. 

Nimkish River, i., 298. 

Nimpokom, city, Guatcmaki, i., 78s, 
antiq., iv., 131; v., 555. 

Nirnxob Carohali, name for Carclnih 
v., 175, 514. 

Ninstonce, tribe of Haidahs, i., 155. 

74; location, i., 292. 

Ninumbees, Shoshone sjvirits, iii 
157. 

Ninus, name for Mox, v. , 605. 

Nio, Sinaloa, lang., iii., 707, 
Niparava (Niparaja), IVricui god, 

111., 83, 169, 529i v., 20. 

Nipomo. grave at San Luis Obispo, 

California, antiq., iv. , 692, 
Niquirans, (Nicaraguans), Guatemala 
tribe, i., 668-711; location, i., <JSS, 
792; I list., v., 613. 

Nisqnallics (Nesquallis, Sk walls, 
Squallies), tribe* of Sound Indians. 

1. , 208-22; location, i., 208, 299, 501; 
special mention, i., 210, 214, 217. 
220, 222; myth., iii., 97-8; lang., 

11., 618. 

| Nisqually (Nasqually) River, i. t 301. 
Nitinaht River, i., 295. 

Nitinats, (Nitinahts, Nilteenats, Nii- 
tinahts), tribe of Nootkas, i., 1 74- 
208; location, i., 175, 2)6; s;>cnai 
mention, i., 17-S, 189-90, 208; lang., 

111., 609. 

Nitiuat Sound, i., 175, 295-7. 
Niyutia, name for Comanche*, i., 473. 
Noaches, tribe of Shoshones, i., 4*22- 
42; location, i., 46 k 
Noah, origin theory, v., 9-12. 

Nobles, Mexicans, ii., 186-200, 225, 
373 7, 441; iii., 434; v., .456-7; Cen- 
tral Americans, i., 770-1; ii., 63b- 
44, 663-4, 673-4, 693-4, 727, 7 81-n; 
v., 579-82, 588 9, 591 2. 

Noeasari, village, Sonora, i., 6(X>. 
Noehcs, South Californian tribe, 1 , 
402-22; location, i., 460; lang.. 01 .. 
686 . ... 
Noehizthin, Miztcc dialect, in.. *;■*/ 
Noehiztli, cochineal insect, 11. . 4o »- 
Noconi (Yiuhtas), tribe of Agaelics. 
i. 473-526* locution, 1, 59-. 
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Nocto, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22$' location, i., 459 . 

Nocuma, Aeagchcmem god, iii. , 164. 
Noh, Quichd-Cakcliiqiiel day, ii., 767. 
Noheaeab, Yucatan, antiq.*, iv., 200- 
2, 211, 218-9. * 

Nohenial, name for west Yucatan, 
v., 615. 

Nohhannies, i., 148, sec Nehauncs. 
Nohioalli, (Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 454. 

Nob pat (Noli Pat), Yucatan, antiq., 

J iv., 202, 211. 

Nohtsclio, village, North California, 

i., 444. 

Noi in ucks, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 451. 

Noisas, Central Californian tribe, i., 

361-401; location, i., 451. 

Noivncans, Central Californian tribe, 
i." 361-401; location, i., 451. 

Noj, Lstlavacan god, iii., 482. 

N ombre de Dios, town, Zacatecas, 

1., 614; town, Darien, iii,, 794; v. , 
613, 

Nomec Cults, North Californian 
tribe, i,, 326-61 ; location, i., 442. 
Notiioe Lacks (Nome Hackees), North 
Californian tribe, i., 326-61 ; loca- 
tion, i ., 412, 451. 

Nomenuches (Poru dies), tribe of 
Shoshones, i., 422-42; location, i., 
464. 

Ntmohualca, Chichimec king, v., 220. 
Nouolmalcas, Tabasco tribe, i., 644- 
70, ii., 133-029; local ion and name, 

1., 791; ii., 112, 129; hist., v., 196, 
229, 562. 

Nonohualcatl, Culhua king, v., 250, 
256, 300, 313, 316, 320. 

Nonohualco (Nonualeat), region and 
locality, Tabasco, v., 229, 562. 
Noobiinueks, North Californian tribe, 

i., 326-61; location, i., 442. 
Nooohahlaht, i., 295, see Neuchallel. 
Nookcliues, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 363, 456. 
Nooklumnri (Nukhlumi), trillc of 
Sound Indians, i., 208-22; location, 

i., 299; lang., iii., 615. 

Nooksak (Neuksaek, Nooksahk, 
Nootsak), tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; location, i., 20S, 299; 
special mention, i., 210, 213, 218, 
220; lang., iii., 615. 

Noosdalums (Noostlaluins, Nusda- 
bnns), tribe of Sound Indians, i., i 
208-22 ; location, i., 302. j 

Nonsehchatl, tribe of Sound Indians, j 
208-22; location, i., 301. 


Nootclioos. Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 455. 

N noth ii ms, tribe of Sound Indians, 

1., 208-22; location, i., 300. 

Nootkas, one of the nine families in- 
to which the ( olmnbiuus arc; di- 
vided; manners and customs of all 
its nations and tribes described to- 
gether, i., 174-20S; j.hvMque, i., 
176-9; dress, i., 179-82; dwellings, 

1., 183-5; food, i., '185-8; weapons, 

i., ISS; war, i., ISO- 1, ISS-9; boats’, 
i., 189-91; implements and manu- 
factures, i.. ISO, 184, 189-91; prop- 
erty and trade, i., 191-2; art, ]., 
192-3; government and slaves, i., 
180- 1 , 191, 193-5; women and mar- 
riage, i., 195-S; amusements, i., 
198-201; miscellaneous customs, i., 
201-3; medicine, i., 204-5; burial, 
i., 205-6; character, i., 206-8; 

myth., iii., 96-7. 150-2, 514, 522; 
king., iii., 608-12, 664; location of 
tribes, i., 15], 155, 171, 295-8. 

Nootkas (Novitkalis, Noutkas, 
Nutkas). tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
208; location, i., 175, 295; special 
mention, i., 189, 208; mvtli , iii. > 
150-2, 514, 522; lang., iin, 608-12. 
664. 

Nootka Sound, i. ( 150-1, 174-5, LSI, 
191, 203, 295, 297; antiq., iv., 736. 

Nopaltzin, Chichimeo king, v., 294- 
320, 330; Acollma prince, v., 335. 

Norfolk Sound, i., 142, 159. 

Northern Californians, see Califor- 
nians, Northern. 

North Island, i., 293. 

Northern Mexicans, see Mexicans, 
Northern. 

Northern tribes, hist., v. , 536-8. 

Norton Sound, i., 61-2, 70, 13S, 141. 

Nose, 11 vperhoreans, i., 46, 88, 116; 
Columbiana, i., 177-8, 210, 225-6, 
255-6; Californians, i., 328, 364-6; 
New Mexicans, i., 530, 558; Mexi- 
cans. i., 619, 647; Central Ameri- 
cans, i. , OSS, 714-15, 7o0. 

Nose-ovnarnents, Hyperboreans, i., 
49 72. sS, 97. 122, 128; Columbians, 
j ’l.V) 1S1 2, 210-11, 229; Califor- 
nians, ’i., 333, 347, 103, 424; New 
Mexicans, i., 559, 574-5; Mexicans, 
i , 622. 649-51; ii., 372, j!76. 395; 
( Vntral Americans, i. , 752-4; ii., 

Nmcr* iNoza), North Californian 

‘ lrilio, i., location, i., «7. 

Notonatos (Nutonetoos), central t ac 
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ifornian tribe, i., 361-401; location, Nuwunginutes (Nuwangtneuns) 

i., 456. tribe of Eskimos, i., 40-69; looa- 

Notoowthius Central Californian tribe, tion, i., 42, 138. 

h, 361-401; location, i., 363, 406. 

Noumpolis, Central Californian tribe, 

i. , 361-401; location, i., 433. O 

Noyaxehe, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 252. 

Noza, i., 447, see N«»ser. Oajaca (C.uaxaca, Oaxaca), i. (kbi .s 

NT ockles, i., 312, sec Sans Poils. 652, 678-82, 790; ii., 109-11* lan-/ 
N’poolthln, Inland Columbian tribes, iii. , 748-9, 763; antiq. , iv., 367-42:/ 
food, i., 265. lust., v., 206-7, 239, 263, 473, 52(77 

N'qnai'hiunisb, tribe of Sound hi- Oajaca City, Oajaca, an tin. iv. 

dians, i.. 208-22; location, i., 300. 374-5. 

N’qiiutlniamish, tribe of Sound In- Oakinackens (Oakinacks), i., 257 
dians, i.. 208-22; location, i,, 300. 312, see Okanagaus. 

Nsietshawus, i.,307. >ce Killamooks. Oak Point, i., 304. 

N tshaaut in. tribe of Tinneii, i., 114- Oaiibas, village, Sonora, i., 601. 

37; location, i., 145. Oars, see Paddles. 

Nuclmsk, tribe of Tinneh, i., 114-37; Oath, i., 771; ii., 146, 443-4, 656; iii., 
location, i., 149. 382. 

Nuelukayettes, tribe of Tinneh, i., Oat Valley People, i., 448, sec Kalin 
114-37; location, i., 115, 147. Ki Pouios. 

Nueva Sego\ ia, locality. Nicaragua, Oavanti, Nalma sacrifice, ii., 309. 

i., 793; antiq., iv., 62. Oaxaca, i., 678, sen* Oajaca. 

Nuevo Leon, i., 473, 571. 591, 593, Obayas, Nortli Mexican tribe, i., 
604; lung., iii., 593; a:iti»j,, iv., 597- j 571-91; location, i . , 612. 

Nuevo Toledo, i., 671, see Nayarit. | Obelisks, see Columns. 

Nhiklilumi, iii., 615, see Nookluiuiui. ! Observatory Inlet, i., 174, 293- 1; 
Nuklukahyet, loealitv, Alaska, i., ! lung., iii., 606. 

133. ' ‘ j Obsidian, i., 90, 343, 377-8, 431-2, 

Nulaautin, tribe of Tinneii, i., 1 1 4 - ‘ 495, 627 8; ii., 161. 408-10,479-80, 
37; location, i. , 145. 1 6*01; iii., 238; iv., 237, 544-5, 556- S 

Numeration, see Arithmetic. ; Or, Maya day, ii., 755-6, 760. 

Numguelgar, South Palifoniiau tribe, i Ocanes, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- 

1., 402-22; location, i., 459. I 91; location, h, 611. 

Numpali, Central Californian tribe, I Occabayanti, tribe of Isthmians, i. f 

1.. 361-401; location, i., 453. j 747*85; location, i., 795. 

Nunatangnmtes (Nuna-langme-uns), I Ocean current, see Current. 

tribe of Eskimos, i., 40-69; luca- i Ocelome, Nalma military order, ii., 
tion, i., 42, 138. 403. 

Nunatok Kiver, i., 42, J3S. j Oeelonnehtli, iii., 57.. see Huitzilo- 

Nunez (iaona Hay. i., 181. j poelitli. 

Nunnery, at Chicken, Yucatan, an* > Ocelotentlapalliyiticyca^mcelotk N<i- 
tiq., iv., 223 5. ! liua court dress, ii., 374. 

Nines, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- ! Ocelot), Nalma day, ii., 512, 516- ii. 

91; location, i., 007. Oceloxochitl, v., 299, see Oz«dn\o- 

Nuri, village, Sonora, j"., 601. clijjLl. 

Nursing, sec Children. Oceloxroch, v., 299, see Ozolaxorintl. 

Nusdnlinns, j., 302, see Noosdalum.s. Oceluuacuce, Nalma sandals, ni., 
Ntishagak (Nusebagack, Nuscha- 423. .. 

gakh, Nushergak) Kiver, i., 70, Ocliecamnes, Central Californian 
139-40, tribe, i.. 361-401; location, O' 1 ; 

Nushcrgagmnt, name for Koyataig- king., iii., 649. . . 

mutes, j., 140. ! Oehoyos, Pen trill Californian 1 i H * 

Nusklaivum, name for Clallams, iii., j i., 361-401; location, i.. 4:>4. 

615. 1 Ovhpuniztli, Nalma moatb, n.» 

Nutka, i., 194, see Nootka. 510. 7 

Nutonetoos, i., 456, see Notonatos. Ochre, h, 131, 403-4; ii.» h*, 
Nutonto, South Californian tribe, i., 556, 558, 572; iii., 435. 

402-22; location, i., 459. Ocipila, v., 323, see Ocopipdia. 
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Ocki, UtAh term for trout, i., 466. 
OckiPah D tea (Ocki Pi IJtes), tribe 
of Shoshones, i., 422-42; Location, 
k, 466-7. 

Oeiia, Maya feast, ii., 690. 

()c 11 a. kin, Maya sunset, ii., 755. 
Ococingo, Chiapas, antiq., i\\, 346- 
52; hist., v., 187. 

Oooleo, a suburb of Tezcueo, v., 35]. 
Ocopctlayuca, city, Mexico, v„ 309. 
OcopipiUa (Ocipila), station, Aztec 
migration, w, 323. 

Ocoronis, North Mexican tribe, i . , 
571-91; location, i.,607; king., i ii. , 
707. 

Ocotelulco, a quarter in Tlascala 
city, ii., 412; v., 496-8. 

Ocotic, village, Jalisco, i., 672. 

Ocotl, a species of pine, ii., 487, 
600-1; iii. , 435. 

Oootlan, Zaj)otec dialect, iii., 754-5. 
Ocotox (Acofcoch), (•hichiiiu.c chief, 
v„ 317-8, 332, 335. 

Octli, Nahua drink, ii., 285, 359, 6(H). 
Ocuillan, town, Mexico, i., 677. 
Ocuiltcca, Central Mexican tribe, 
i'., 017-44; location, i., 670; king., 

111., 748. 

Odeoilahs, North Californian tribe, 

£ i., 326*01; location, i. ,447 - 

* Offerings, origin of, iii., 30*1, 31-5; 
New Mexicans, iii., 174, 178-80; 
Mexicans, i., (ill, 063; ii., 259, 
279-80,303-40, 351-2, 389-90, 587, 
601, 612-23; iii., 307-S, 313, 330 
passim; v., 88; Central Americans, 

11., 662, 678-710, 719-21, 738, 796; 

111., 72, 481, 493; see also Sacrifices. 
Ogdeu Valley, i., 409. 

Ogden’s Channel Islands, i., 294. 
Oglemut.es, i., 1-10, see Aglegnmtes. 
Ogus, an Asiatic prince, v., 47. 
Ohaguames. North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 612. 

Ohiat, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174-208; 
location, i., 295. 

Ohio, Mississippi valley, antic]. , iv., 
751. 

Ohloncs (Sulones, Costanos), Central 
Californian tribe, i., 361-401; loca- 
tion, i., 453. 

Ohuapan, city, Guerrero, v., 412. 
Ohueras, North Mexican tribe, 571- 
91; location, i., 609; lang., iii., 707. 
Ohyaht, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174-208; 
location, i., 295. 

Oiatuch, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
208; location, i., 295. 

Oichda, tribe of Nootkas, i„ 174-20S; 
location, i., 295. 


GO, i- i 47, 55, 63, 72, 78, 86, 103, 162- 

ik. KS(> ’ ,S,; > ,8S - 215-16, 716, 743, 
*a3, 765; ii., 4S7. 399. 

Ointment, i., 204, 568; ii., 145 214 
598-9; iii., 433. 

Oioksmi nines, Central Californian 
tube, i., 361-401; location, i,, 450. 
Oiyotls, North Californian tribe, i.. 

326-61; location, i.. .gpp 
Ojai (Aujav), South Californian tribe, 
b, 402-22; location, i., 159. 

Ojodcl iVscado, New Mexico, ant in , 
iv., 647-8. 


Okanagan Lake, i., 251. 

Okanagan !li\er, i., 251, 253. 312. 

O* < )akinackens, Oakinacks, 

yUmakanes), tribe of Shush waps, 
i., 250-91 ; location, i., 251, 312-13; 
special mention, i., 256-7, 260, 262, 
264-5, 208, 270-2, 275-6, 278-81, 
284, 288-90; m\th.. iii., 153-4, 519; 
king., iii., 616; origin, v., 22. 
Okenokes, North Californian tribe, 
i., 326-61; location, i., 445. 
Okkowish, name for M odors, i., 444. 
Okotuil, Main lance, ii., 697. 
Ocowvinjha, South Californian tribe, 

1., 402-22; location, i., 459. 

Okshee. name for Khimat.hs. i., 444. 
(Haiti, name of month in Chiapas, 

11., 766. 

Olamentkes, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 449; 
I lang., iii., 648, 654. 
()lanches(()lash). Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 450, 
456. 

Olancho, locality, Honduras, i., 790, 
793; antiq., iv., 70. 

Olcacaran, medicinal plant, i., 640. 
Olchones, i., 453, see Alchones. 

Old age, treatment of aged, i., 3(H), 


437, 515, 568, 

Olecpas, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 450; special 
mention, i., 389-90, 398. 

Olcmos, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361 40l; location, i., 453. 

( Hestura, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401 ; location, i., 453. 
Olhones (Oljoni. < Vntral Californian 

tribe, i., 361 401; location, i., 453; 

111., 653; king., iii., 653. 

(Hilinhqui, Xabua drag, ii., 601. 

1 Hinian, station, (.Quiche migration, 


v., 18 f >, o()2. 

( Uintcpec, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 
PM 

Olives, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- 
91; location, i. , 613; lang., iii., 744, 
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Oljon, i., 453, see Olhones. 
OllantaytamlM), Peru, nntiq., iv., 804. 
Olleppauh’lkuhtchtls, North Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 326*61; locution, i., 
*145. 

Glim, Nab ua day, ii.,512, 510-J7. 
Olmecatl, Olmec ruler, v., 1%'. 
Olmeca Vixtoti, Olmec provinces, v., 
190, 197. 

Olmecs (llulmecas, Olmecas, 01- 
mbtjues, Ulmecs), Nahua nation, j 

1., 617-44; ii., 133-629; location and \ 
name, i., 671; ii., 112-14, 129; j 
special mention, ii., 343, 554; lang., j 

111., 724; origin, v., 22; hist., v., ! 
195-202, 484,^488, 491. 499, 527-8, 
606-7, 612-13, 616, 621. 

Olnmlococ, rentral Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 453. 
Olohzabkamyax, Maya feast, ii., 700. 
Oloman, Quiche tribal name and sta- 
tion, v., 21, 546, 561-2. 

Olompalis, i., 453, see Olmnpali. 
Olonutchumues, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 450. 
OIowlmIocs, Central Californian tribe, i 

i., 361-401; location and name, i., I 
456. j 

Olowe^yas. Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location and name, i., 
456. 

Glow its, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-101; location and name, i., 
456. 

Olpen, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 453. 

Olmnpali (Olompalis), Central Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 361-401; location, 
)., 453. 

Omaca (Omcacatl), lord of Tlalman- 
al eo, v., 349. 

Omabii, North Californian god, iii., I 
176, 523. 

Omatehamnes(Omorhummes, ( limit- 
chamiies, Omutchumnes), Cent ml 
Californian tribe, i. , 361-401; loca- 
tion, i., 450; Jang., iii., 649. 
Omaxtux, South Californian tribe, | 

1., 402-22; location, i., 459. j 

Omc Acall (Omeacatl), Nahua god, \ 

111., 408, see Omaca. j 

Ornccioatl (Omecibuatl), name of j 

Oitlaiieuc, ii,, 273; iii., 58, 370, i 
373. | 

Omens, of disaster, Mexico, v., 463- ; 

71, 526, 535, 601, 604. 

Ometecubtli (Ornetecutli, Ometeuc- 
tli), name of Citlalatonac, iii., 58, 
370, 373. 


Omctepec, i., 792; antiq., iv., 29-30 
33, 39, 58-9, 61, 63*5. 

Ometochtli, Nahua god, and oni^r 
of priests, ii. f 202, 273, 297, 359- 
iii., 418, 434. 

Omeyateite, Nicaragua god, iii., .190 ■ 

Omcyatezigoat, Nicaragua goddess" 

111., 492. 

Omi, village, Sonora, i., 608. 

Omicxipan, Otoini noble, v., 317. 

Omoehumnies (Omutehamues <>miu- 
c bu nines), i., 50, see OniatHumm^s 

Ompivrorno, CVmtral Californian 
tribe, i., 301-401; location, i., 453. 

Onapa, village, Sonora, i. , 601. 

Guavas, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; special mention, i., 590. 

Onbi, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 454. 

Omeletochs, tribe of llaidabs, i., 
155-74; location, i. , 294. 

Oomiak (Umiak), Alaskan boat, i., 60. 

Ooualasbka (Oonalaska), i., 90, see 
Unalaska. 

Ootlasboots, Inland Columbian tribe, 

1., 250-91; location, i. } 312; special 
mention, i.. 258. 

Oparrapa, village, Sonora, i., 606. 

Opatus (< )pas), North Mexican tribe, 
i., 571-91; location, i., 572, 605-6; 
special mention, i., 573-6, 581*3, 
586*91; lung., iii., 684, 695, 099- 
704. 

0|>ecbisat(0pecbi.sabt), tribe of Vxd- 
kas, i.. 174-208; location, i.. 295; 
s]>ecial mention, i.. 179. 

Opeeliiset, tribe of Nootkas, i., 171- 
208; location, i., 295. 

Uponoches, Central Califovi inn trilu*, 
i., 361-101; location, i., 456. 

Opbir, locality of, v. , (14*5. 

Ophthalmia, i., 68, 245, 285, 521. 

Opioo Volcano, Salvador, antiq., iv., 
69. 


[Ijmcbtli, iii., 110, see Opucbtli. 

Dpodepe, village, Sonora, i., 606 7. 

Oposura River, i., 605-6. 

[Ippegachs, North Californian tribe, 

i. , 326-01 ; location, i.. 445. 

Opucbtli (Opochtli), Nahua god, iii-, 
410; Aztec chief, v., 358. 

Oputo, village, Sonora, i., 606. 

Oquinajual, name of monib in 1 1 i1- 
pas, ii., 7 66. 

Oracles, i., 568; ii., 090; ih* ^ ,} K 
483; v., 535 6, 606. 

Oracle-stone, at Cab baba, v. , 661. 

Jrnibe (Oraive, Gray be, Ora\*-6 
Oreybc), Mojui village, 1.. ■ 
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i 662 , 658 . I Qtoacte, Central Californian tribe, i., 

Orations see Speeches. I 361-401; location, i., 45;?. 

1 Stories ii., 104-5, 570-4, 087-8, 786; Otolmn (Ototinu, t Hula), natne name 
362 409. fur Palempie, iv., 295. 

i’ 600. sec Oral he. Otomis (Othumis), Nahua nation, i. t 

r 601, see Oraihe. 617-44; ii., 133-629; location ami 

n Hnitzim a Guatemalan ruler, v., name, i., 617-18, 078 4; n., 129-30; 
Orhaltzam, a Hpc ml meni/ion, i., 152.1, 030, 032, 

. o- i. in <r hi 707. 034, 043; ii., 201, 80S. 871-2,500; 

n rG ’ ri lies' described, i., 2*22-91, myth., iii., 541 ; lanjp, iii.. 725, 737- 

°^‘ r £t£ 304-22, 422, 41; v.. 3040. 205-d; his,.. v„ 205-0, 

“ 0i osasasu ... » 

IV .. /O'xO, . • 1 / . .. / ; k . .... I >, frtwi 


special mention, i., 025, 030, 032, 
034, 043; ii., 201, 80S. 871-2, 500; 
mvth., iii., 541 ; lanjp, iii.. 725, 737- 
dr; v. , 39-40. 205-0 ; h ist . , v. , 205-0, 
j 239, 503, 500, 510, 

, Otomitl, Nahua chief, v.. 223. 

Oreiimes, 'North Mexican tribe, L, i Otomnan (Otomna, OtnmlciU town 
° 571-91 b'jeation, i Ml. j ’ 

Oretiguu, h/'w 'see' tlr'olifians. } Oloticapoloo, Mexico, unticl-, iv., 

h, «3- jt£i i- 5 - 18 , 

offi ^ nation, ,. 1- tg S|J 230, 258, 330, 307-70, 383. 
<)2 5 fo«sl of Inland Columbian ‘MJ^ewa Kixcr, L, 147, see Scott’s 

tribes, i., 206. . . ori r ; v oq5 ^ee Oiolnin. 

Orizava, Vent Cruz. anli<i. , iv., . -J-C j '• s0( , Otompan. 

° Rsirtl' (10 y 122 IS! i:i8; Coh j Oturbe, ’ Central Califonmin tribe, 
Tin! i.; 333, | OUiuhcohuatl, v., 213, see Mazaco- 

387-8. 4 -4-(i; New Mexicans, h , - I -Hstrlx-t in Guatemala, i., 


ut union, M-t- wiw, 

U)turbe, (Vntral Calitnrman tribe, 
i 301-401; location, i., 453. 

I OUiuhcohuatl, v., 213, see Maznco- 
1 huatl. . , 


M i, 574-5; iii., ISO’, <itxo>a, a 


district in Guatemala, i., 


"ft*. V' 372' ouakich, name for Nootka tribes, i.. 

j&k totT*? ’ s£ M) ’ u ' Mmo< 

385, 300-2, 423. 427; antni., iv.. \Vualia, i„ 318, see Walla 

370. 383, 530; Central A nicneans. » 1 

i„ 091, 710-17, 7^4;o t)t .,, y • • onuunontK . i. 700. 

3; antu, .V, 18. JO, 22-4 295, see llowcbuk- 

sissippi V alley, antiq., i\.< t. • , 

I’eru, antiq., iv. , 792. I Ouiauiot, name for Chinigchmich. 

Orosaijui, village. Sonora, 1 ., >00. | "» /. 

Orotinn, city. Nicaragua, v. , 013. j . ’ .x'^hemcm mythical per- 
Orotiflaiw (Oreti-ual, dun onmlan j Oui . £ ««., . 

(Nicaragua) tribe, i., t>8t>-i U; -nta- ( j N„itb Californian tribe, 

lion, i„ 088, 792; v., 013; Urn-T., j <» k ^ ( “P, m ,„hm, i. t 44 1 
hi. 791-3. „ L V 407 see Will ash a. 

Oroville, California, ant up, iv., 70'. /.Imuhtim's’ (Vntral Californian 
Ornks, North Californian tribe, Oi < 0< } location, 1 .. 453. 

326-61 ; location, i., 446. o^min ^ Vntral Californian tribe, 

Osacalis, (Vntral Californian tribe, Om 1 • j | lH . ;l tion. i., 4»3. 

i., 361-401; location, i., 454. <\.Z.lu~±x i., 37. see l nalaska. 


I., 361-401; location, 1 .. n.m-d-iskn, i 

Osso^ons, North Californian tribe, ‘ ‘ ^- n . 


'T’mi-h ; location, i., 446. ^ 

Ostotl/Tlaacala, antiq., iv., 478. *u;\-49l‘ location, 4o3. 

Ostuta, C-hiapa.s anliq., iv. ; 3a4. ( ) l \taiiouii«.t^itra 1 Cahfonnant ,lb '» 

Otaquitamones, North Mexican tribe, ; location, J-, ^ 

i., 571-91; location, i., 610. * * • ^ s00 dovas. 

Othomis, i., 673, see Otomis. 

Otlatl, bamboo, ii., 410. 
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Owens Lake, Oak, antiq., iv., 691. 

Owens ltiver, i. f 466. 

Owls, i., 171, 219, 405, 661, 741; iii., 
128. 

Oxametl, ii., 340, see Ovametl. 

Oxib-Quieh, Quichd ruler, v., 560, 
595, 602. 

Oxlahuh-Tzy, Cakehiqucl king, v., 
594, 506-600. 

Oxmutul, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 150. J 

Oxomoco, Nahua god, iii., 252; v., ! 

100 . | 

Oxomocoeipactotiatl, Nahua invent* | 
or of medicine, ii., 597. ! 

Ovametl (Oxametl), a species of tree, 

ii., 349, 557, 574. j 

Oyoine, Chichimec ancient citv, v., 
219, 291. 

Ozolaxodiitl (Oeeloxoeliifcl, Oeelox- | 
roeh), Toltec princess, v., 29!). 

Ozomatli, Nahua day, ii., 512, 516- 
17; Zapotee king, v., 532. 

Oztaxoehitl, wife of Tol tec chief, v., 
297. 

Oztololl, station, (’hichimec migra- 
tion, v. } 294. 

Oztonuin, city, Guerrero, v., 412, 
442. 

Oztoncalco, town, Guatemala, i., 787. 

Oztoticpac, city, Mexico, v., 317, 

m 

Oztotipae, station, Chichimec mi- 
gration, v., 292. 

Oztotl, v,, 323, see Quinehuayau- 
Chicomoztoc. 

Oztotla.n, station, Aztec migration, 
v., 307, 324. 

Ozuinba, Mexico, antiq., iv., 496. 


Pachaeamae, Pern, antiq,, iv., 796-7 

• god, v., 47. 

i*ach agues, North Mexican tribe, i 
571-91; location, i., 611. 

Pac bales (Paxchalcs), North Mexi- 
can tribe, i., 571-91; location i 
612. ’ ■” 

Paclm locos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 612. 

Pachalum, locality, Guatemala \ 
559. 

Pachan, iv., 295, see Nacban. 

Pacheenas ( Paeheenetts), i. y 295, 2t)7, 
see Patcheenus. 

Pachera, Ta minimum dialect, iii 
71 1. 

Pachhcpes, Gentral Californian tribe, 
i., 361-401; location i.. 454. 

Pacboehes, North Mexican tribe, j., 
571-91 ; location, i., 611. 

Pachtli, Naliua month, ii., 51J. 

Pachtontli, Nahua month, ii., 511. 

Paeiinwane, Michoacan ruler, 

517. 

Pacoas (Pacuas), North Mexican 
tribe, i., 571-91; location, i., 61 1 42 

Pacora, a province in Darien, i,, 796. 

Pacos, North Mexican tribe, i. , 571- 
! 91 ; location, i., 612. 

i Pacos, Isthmian xla\es. i., 771. 
j Pac poles, North Mexican tribe, i., 
i 571-91; location, i., 611. 
i Pacsiol. South Californian tribe, i,. 
j 402-22; ha at ion. i., 458. 
j Piicuaches (Paguachis), North Mcx- 
| ieau tribe, 571-91; location, i., 

I 611-12. 

i Pacuas, i., 611, see Pacoas. 

! Paruaziu, North Mexicai tribe, i., 


Paax, ii., 758, see Pax. j 

Paaylaps, tribe of Sound Indians, i., I 
208-22; location, i. , 301. j 

Pabavit, Los Angeles (kninty tribes, | 
first woman, iii., 84. • 

Pabucos. Smith Mexican tribe, i., i 
644 70; location, i.. 68 L I 

Pacaitun Kiver, i., 683. I 

Pacalay, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 131. 
Pacam* Quiche go<l, v., 179. 
Pacarabbs, tribe of Apaches, i.,473- 
52 6; location, i., 592. 

Paeaxas, Acaxee dialect, iii--, 719. 
Paeandan Island, Michoacan, v,, 
519 . 

Paeawal, locality, Guatemala, v., 
602. 


57 1-91 ; local ion, i. , 611. 
Pacmnchae, Mava least, ii., 693. 
Paddles, i., 60, 106, 150, 166, 185, 
188, 190, 216, 238, 346, 3S2, 384. 
408, 563, 583, 631, 658, 699, 725, 
767; ii-, 759; iii., 342. 

Padoueas, Pawnee term for < <•- 
munches, i., 473. 

Pafaltoes, North Mexican tribe, e. 

571-91; location, i., 612. 

Pagouts, i. ,441, v *ee Pali Ltcs. 
Pahcaba, term for sweat-house, 
356. 

Pahmetes, tribe of Shoshones, 

422 42; location, i., 464. 
Pahoiiahs, Shoshone wafer spi ns, 

iii. , 157. , . , ■ n 

Pahseego. food of Inlanti Golum 

tribes, i., 265. . ■ 

I'uli Ute Creek, California, nnu>i-. 

iv. , 691. 
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Pali U tea (Pagouts, Pah Utahn, IV 
Utes, Pa Y utas, Pey IT tea), tribe 
of Shoshones, i., 122-42; location, 
i. , 422, 4(15-0; special mention, i., 
424, 432-3, 441. 

Pali Vauts (Pahvents. Parant Utahs, 
PaVants), triho of Shoshones, i., 
422-42; location, i., 422, 404, 408; 
special mention, i., 442. 

Pali Vant V alley, i., 404. 

Pailsli (Pailsk), tribe of Sound In- 
dians, i., 208-22; location, i., 305. 

Paint Creek, Mississippi Valley, 
antiq., iv., 755-0. 

Painting, Hyperboreans, i., 47-8, 72, 
84, 88, 97, 105-7, 122, 127, 130; (V 
hunbians, i. , 159, 101, 105, 173, 
ITS, 180-2, 184, 190, 193, 199, 200, 
210-12, 210, 229, 230, 257, 274; Cal- 
ifornians, i., 333, 358, 370-1, 377-8, 
393, 403-4. 424; iv., 091-2; New 
Mexicans, i., 480-4, 495-0, 500-7, 
531-2, 543-0, 550-1, 550, 559, 574-5; 
Mexicans, i., 022-3, 031, 049-51; i i. , 
321-4, 333, 337. 303-1, 371-4, 495, 
407, 480-8, 572; iii., 380-7, 497-17, 
435; iv., 300, 312, 409, 411; Central 
Americans, i,, 091, 701, 710, 752-4, 
709; ii.. 097, 700, 713, 724, 731-4, 
741, 752, 708-70, 781, "S7-; iv., 19, 
35-9, 03-5, 120, 189-90, 197 . 219, 
231-4, 275. 

Paintzin, king of Xaitocan, v., 349. 

Pai-uches, i., 410, see Pi l tabs. 

Pain lee, Utah dialect, iii., 001. 

Pai-Utes, i. , 403, see Pi Utes. 

Pajalantes, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 0)0. 

Pajalaques, North Mexican tribe, i.. | 
571-91; location, i., Oil. I 

Pajalatames, North Mexican tribe, j 
i., 571-91; location, i.. Oil. j 

Pajalates, North Mexican tribe, i., i 
571-91; hicatioii, i., Oil. 

Pajaritos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 013. 

I’aiaro River, i., 455. 

Pakoc, If&agod, iii., 483. 

Pala, village, South California, i.. 
400 

Palaces, ii., 100-74,. '440, 035, 787-9; 
antiq., iv.; 123-5, 130-7, 1.51-285, 
298-352, 391-412, 419-21), 431, 458- 
00, 523, 520, 544, 570, 798-9, 890. 

Palaiks, North (Californian tribe, i., I 
320-01; location, i., 447; lang., iii., j 
040. 

Palakahus, tribe of (Chinooks, i., 222- 1 
50; location, i., 308. 


j Pa) an sban, Central Californian tribe, 

| i., 301-491; location, i . , 450. 

Palaiisluiwl Pstn, (Vntral Califor- 
nian tribe, i. ; 301-491; location i 
459. ’ 

1 alaijneqnes, North Mexican tribe, 
i i., 571-91; location, i., 013. 
Palenque, ancient city, Chiapas, i., 
083; ii., 118, 129, 033, 7SI-2; iii.,’ 
135; iv., 289-310; v., 58-9; hist.’, 
v. , 109, 202-3, 232, 542, 544, 010 
019, 023. 

Pallalts, tribe of Nootkas, i., 175- 
29S ; location, i.. 298. 

Pallawonaps. South Californian tribe, 
i., 492-22; myth., iii. . 549-59. 

Pullet to Pallas, Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 317. 
Palm, various uses of, i., 100, 558, 
500, 582, 589. 021, 039, 051-2, 090- 
3, 70S, 710, 718. 722, 739, 755, 701, 
705, 775; ii., 303, 305, 484, 557; v., 
221, 033. 

Palmillas, forts, Vera Cruz, antiq., 
iv., 447. 

Palmitos, North Mexican tribe, i., 

| 571-91; location, i., 012. 

Palos Verdes, village, South Cali- 
fornia, i., 4(»0. 

Palouse (Paloose, Pains, Peloose, 
Peliise), Inland Columliiau tribe, 

1., 259-91; location, i. , 253, 318; 
special mention, i., 207, 299; lang., 

111., 020-4. 

Piilonse lli\er, i., 253, 317-18; myth., 

111., 94-5. 

Palousbiss, Cent ral Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 450. 

Pal pa. Mosquito food, i., 719. 
Paltoeac, i., 458. see Partocae. 

Pains, i., 318, see Palouse. 

Pal 1 1 x, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222-59; 
location, i . , 305. 

Pamaca, city, Guatemala, name for 
Xaeualpa, v., 5S7. 

Pamaqucs, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91 ; location, i., 01 1. 

Pamasus, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91 ; location, i., 01 1. 

Panics, (Vntral Mexican tril><\ i., 
017-44; location, i. ; 017. 072-3; 
special mention, i., 021. 043; lang., 

111. , 742-3; v., 519. 

Pamoraiios, North Mexican tiioc, i., 
571-91; location, i.. 012. 

Pan too oas, North McXjCi.ii tiibe, i., 
571-91 ; location, i., 011-12. 
Panacoya River. Guatemala, antiq., 
‘iv., 120. , 

Panama, Isthmian pro\mce and 
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tribe, i,, 747-85; location, i., 790; 
special mention, i. , 751, 770, 775- 
0, 78 1; aiiti'j.. iv. f 15-10. 
Panamekas, tribe of Mosquitos, i., 
711-47; location, i., 713. 

Panchoy Valley, Guatemala, w, 509. 
Panes, Aeagchemem lmzzard-feast, 

iii., 1 68. 

Panguais (Panguajos), North Mexi- 
can tribe, i., 571-91; location, i., 
Cl 3. 

Panniers, see HaskeK 
Panoaia, v., 189, see IVmueo. 
Panoteca, i., 074, see Panteea. 
Panotlan, i., 071, see IVumco. 
Panquelzaliztli, Nalma month, ii. , 
337, 394-0, 511; iii.. 323. 

Panteea (Panoteca), name for Huns* 
tecs, i. f 074. 

Pantecatl, Nalma god, iii., 418. 
Pantemit, Maya pan lord, v., 0)20. 
Pantitlan, locality, Mexico, iii., 333; 

station, Aztec migration, v., 323-4. 
Panda diver. Michoacan, v., 508. 
Punt lari (Pauothm), i., 074, see Pa- 
nned. 

Pantzie, jdateau. Guatemala, v. , 574. 
Panuco ( Panoaia, Panotlan, Pantlan, 
Panada). province, Vera Gruz. i., 
022, 074; ii ,280; autiq., is T ., 401-3; 
hist., v., 189, 191, 190. 

Paogas, North Mexican tribe, i.,-57t- 
91 ; location, i., Oil. 

Pupabi-Ootam, i., 002, see Piipagos. 
Papagos, tribe of Pueblos, i., 520-50; 
loeation, i., 520, 529, 002-3; special 
mention, i., 583-4, 53S-9, 541, 545, 
549, 558, 555; myth., iii.. 75-7; 
v., 13, 20; lung., iii., 085, 094-9. 
Papulma Tlemaeazqne, a class of 
priests, v., 239. 

Papaloiotiimatlitenisio, Nabua court 
mantle, ii., 874. 

Papalotl, Ocotelnlco ruler, w, 497. 
Papantla, pyramid. Vera (■ruz, an- 
thp, iv., 452-4; station, Aztec mi- 
gration, v., 324. 

Papantzin, a Toltee noble, v., 208-70; ; 

Mexican princess, v. , 407-8. 
Papaztac, Nalma god, iii., 418. 

Paper, various uses, etc., ii., 307, 314- 
JO; 322-34, 389-98, 444, 485-0, 524, 
003-5, 014, 771; iii., 333, 340-0. 
383-92, 420. 

Papigoehic River, i. , 000. 

Papudos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 014. 

Papuha. ancient, home of Olmecs 
and Xicahuicas, v., 190. 

Papubya, a mythic river, v., 178, 196. 


[Papuluka, a Guatemalan lordsliin 
I v., 597. 

Panin t Utahs, i.,404, see PahVant« 
Paravaii Valley, i., 408. 

Parawat Utahs, tribe of Shoshones, 
i., 422-42; location, i. , 404. 
Paraxonc, jdateau, Guatemala, v 
574. * ’’ 

Pared alidades, name for Costa Ri r;i 
tribes, i., 794. 

Pari el ve, Cakchiqucl month, ii., 
Paris, Isthmian province and tribe 
i., 747-85; location, i., 749, ypr/. 
lang., iii., 793-4. 

Parka, Koniagn dress, i., 73-4. 
Parras, Zacatcc dialect, iii., 719. 
Parras hake, i . , 57 0. 

Parrazquin, Guatemala, ant in iv 
124. 

Parrots, i., 574, 052, 738, 754- Jj 
489, 710. , M 

Partitions, dwellings, i., 259, 535, 
718; ii., 572, 784, 787. 

Partocao (Pallocae), South (aliior. 
niau tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 
458. 

Paruraca, province and tribe of Isth- 
mians, i., 747-85; locution, i., 796. 
Pas, alves, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571 -91 ; location, i., 01 1. 

Paschtol, i., 141, see Pa.shtoliL 
Paschtoligm jiimn (Pasclitoligmiiteii, 
Pasehluligmuten), i., 111,. sec Pash- 
to! iks. 

, Pasocgna (Pasheekim), South Uaii- 
fornian tribe, i., 402-22; liM-ation, 
i., 454), 400. 

Pasnw, North Mexican tribe, i.,571- 
91 ; location, i. , Oil. 

Pascv Creek, i., 450. 

Pashtolik Pay, i., 70, 141. 

Pashtolik (Paschtol, lYstol) River, 
i., 70, 141. 

Pashloliks ( Puscht.nl igm juten, Pascb- 
tnliginiitcu, I ‘aschl uhgmuteuU r ibo 
of Koiiiagas, i., 09-87; location, i., 
70, 141. 

Pasinogna, South t'aliloniiau tribe, 
i., 402-22; location, i., 400. 

Pasitas, North Mexican tribe, i.» ful- 
fil; location, i., 018. 

Paso de Ovejas, Vera (buz, siittiq- - 
iv., 438-9. 

Paaofi, locality, Guatemala, G 
lhissaguates, North Mexican *t !f u\ 
i., 571-91; location, i., 010- 
Passports, Nalma burial, n., 

014; iii., 513. 53 7- . 

Pasta] ocos, North Mexican trim:, i.. 
571-91; location, i., Oil. 
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Pastancoyas, North Mexican tribe, 

i., 571-91; location, i., (>11. 
Pataealcs, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., (>11. 

Pataloma, i., 449, see Petal lima. 
Patamagua Nacaraho, locality, Mi- 
choacan, v., 518. 

Patapee, Carib basket, i., 724. 
Patawats, North Californian tribe, 

i., 320-61; location, i., 440; special 
mention, i., 329, 348, 350, 357, 301; 
lang., iii.» 043. 

Pataways, North Californian tribe, 

1., 320-01; location, i., 445; lang., 

111. , 042. 

Patcheena (Pacheena, Paclieenett), 
tribe of Nootkas, i. , 174-208; loca- 
tion, i., J75, 297. 

Patinamit, ii., 037, see Iximche. 
Patlachte, cacao money, ii.. 331-2. 
Patnetac, Central « '.iS!:-iris:.;i« tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 453. 
Patoli/tli, Nahua game, ii., 300. 
Patolli, gambling beans, ii., 300. 
Patolouachtli, cloth money, ii., 382. 
Patook (Potook) River, i., 793-4; iii., 

783. 

Patalul, city, Guatemala, i., 788; 
v., 580. 

Patzouaro, station, Aztec migration, 
v., 323; city, Michoacan, v., 521- 
2, 524. 

Patzeuaro Isles, v., 511. 

Patzeuaro Lake, ii., 107; v., 323, 
328, 509. 

Putzima, locality, Guatemala, v., 559. 
Patzuu, Guatemala, anti<j., iv., 123-4. 
P.i Chinook war clubs, 

J., 237. ' 

Pauzanes, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i. ,012. 

Pa Vants, i., 408, see Pah Vants. 
Pavement, i., 185; ii., 5 75,578; until]., 
iv. , 23, 175, 398, 400. 

Pavilion River, i., 318. 

Pawacume, Chicliimee Wanacaoe 
ruler, v., 515-22. 

Paw low.sk ojes, tribe of Aleuts, i., i 
87-94; location, i., 141. 

Pawluchs, Inlaml Columbian tribe, 

1., 250-91; location, i., 317. 

Pax (Paax), Maya month, ii., 093, 
757-8. 

Paxchales, i., 011, see Pacbales. 

Paxil Oavala, Quiche mythic region, 

11., 710-17; v., 180, 184, 180. 

Paxpili (Axpitil), South Californian 

tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 45S. 

1 avaguas, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 611. 


Payanmin, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; locution, i., 454. 
Pavaqui, name. ior ( ' riitju i mulii kim*-- 

(lum, v., 515. " 

Paya River, i., 7RC>-7. 

Pay as, Guatemalan tribe, i., 080-711 - 
location, i., 790. 

Pay as, tribe of Isthmians, i., 747-85; 
location, i,, 797. 

Paye-Tome, Brazil god, \\, 25-4, 
Paynal, Nalma god, iii. , 3S7-S. 
Pavoalton. Nalma god, iii,, 1ST 298- 
9, 303. 

Paysim, Ccntnil ( aliforninu tribe, i., 
301-101; location, i . , 455. 

Payuehos i., 404, see Pi l ; tabs. 

Pa Vutas, i., 400, see Pah lies. 
Payzauos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 013. 

Peace, see Treaties. 

Peace River, i., 130, 144. 

Peaches, i., 505, 539. 

Peahay, food ol Inland Columbian 
tribes, i., 205. 

Pearl Island, lang., iii., ~94. 

Pearl Key Lagoon, i, f 75 L 
Pearls, i.', 105, 258, 382, 408, 558-9, 
574, 533-4, 051, 70S; ii., 370, 481, 
733, 750; iv., 782. 

Pcohctaro, locality, Michoacau, v. # 
518. 

Pecos (Navon de los Pecos), Pueblo 
village, i., 527, 554, 000; antiq., 
iv., 003, 071. 

Pcecjuans, North Californian tribe, 

1.. 320-01; location, i., 441. 

Pecuris, iii., 0S2, see Pietiris. 
Pecyous, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 

50; location, i., 309. 

Pedro, village, South California, i., 
400. 

Peel River Indians, i., 140, sec Tatlit 
Kutchiu. 

Peel’s River, i., 115, 140-7. 
Pecshn.iak, term of contempt among 
Sound Indians, i. ; 221. 

Peh-tsik. icrm ;i|>|»Ii«u! to some Trin- 
ity River tribes, i., 327, 444; see 
also Khnek- id., 042. 

Pelaxilla, a Mexican princess, v., 
440-7. 535. 

Pelican, Ceris’ dress, i., *>74. 
PelJoatpallahs. Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-51; location, i ; , 317. 
Pcllv River, i., 1 18; lang., iii., 587. 
Pcloues. tribe of Apaches, l., 473- 
520; location, k> 47k 
Pe loose ( Pc lusty), i., 317-18, see 1 a- 
lousc. 
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Pelua, food of Inland Columbian 
tribes, i., 205. 

Penance, ii, 147, 258. 201, 303 -t, 
312-1.4, 335, 0 88; iii., 249, 250, 383, 
395, 404, 421, 430-7, 440-2, 487; v., 
258. 

Penandes, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
52 0; location, i., 592. 

Pefiasco Collection, Mexican Repub- 
lic, antiq., iv,, 500. 

Pend <T Oreille Lake, i., 252, 313; an* 
tiq., i\., 734. 

Pend d ’Oreille (Killuspclin) River, 

i., 313. 

Pend d’Oreilles (Calispclluins, Calis- 
pels, hitlispelms, Kalispels, Kel- 
lespein, Kuilns-Palus, Ivullcspcbus, 
Ponderas), Inland Columbian tribe, 

1., 250-91; location, i., 252, 312-14; 

special mention, i., 257, 200, 202, 
207, 271-2, 278-80, 233-4, 289; 

myth,, iii., 522; lung., iii.,015. 

Penn's Cove, i., 215, 221, 299. 

Pciioi, cave, Guatemala, anthp, iv., 
117. 

Peholcs, Oajaea, antiq., iv., 370. 
Pensacola Island, Nicaragua, antiq.. 
iv., 48-51. 

Peer- A pis, Phallic- worship, iii., 501. 
Pcphlsoh, North Californian tribe, i., 
320-01; incat ion, i., 145. 

Pepper, i., 053, 094-5, 700, 719; ii., 
599. 718-19. 722; iii., 330. 

Pequine, a specie* of wild vine, i., 

720 . 

Peranscuaro, Matlalt/.inca festival, 

111., 4 10. 

Perfume, i., 051, 054, 730; ii., 101, 
250-3, 287, 003, 014, 018, 020, 734, 
Perieuis (Perieos, Periuclies), Lower 
Californian tribe, i., 550-71 : loca- 
tion, i., 557. 004; special mention, 

1., 558-9, 505-7, 570; myth., iii., 
83-4, 109*70, 529; v., 20; iang., iii., 
087. 

Perjury, punishment of, i. , 770; ii., 
444, 403, 050, 

Personal habits, Hyperboreans, i., 49, 
05, 111-12; Columbians, 1., 235, 
207; Californians, i. , 341, 377, 407, 
430*1; New Mexicans, i., 492-3, 
540, 502: Mexicans, i., 026-7, 654; 
Central Americans, i,, 090, 722, 
700; ii., 734-5. 

Peru, antiq.,, iv., 791-807; civiliza- 
tion of, v., 44-51; migration from, 
v., 529-30. 

Peru quota, proviuce of Darien, i., 
795. 

Peruvians, myth., iii., 269; v., 14-17, 


23-4; antiq., iv., 791-807; civiliza- 
tion and origin, v., 44-51. 

Pesso, Mosquito drink, i., 739, 
Pestilence, Mexicans, i., 638-9- ii 
593; iii., 200-4; v„ 413-14; Gnat," 
malans, v., 001. 

Pestnjakow-swoje, tribe of Aleut*.. 

i., 87*94; location, i., 141. 

Petal], root used a* food, i. , 371. 
Petajaya, i., 540, see Pitahaya. 
Petaluma (Pataloina, Pctleiium) i 
449, 452-3. 

Petalumas (Yolbios), Central Cali 
fornian tribe, i., 301-401; location 

i., 303, 452. 

Petampich River, Yucatan, antio 

iv. , 200. 

TYtapa, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 120-1. 
Pelapa, bill, Chiapas, antiq., iv., 353. 
Petapa, town, Oajaea, antiq., iv., 372. 
Potato (Petlatl), a palui-leaf mat, j 
030, 050. 

Pctatlan, Sinaloa dialect, iii., 7<>7. 
Pelcii, province and city, Guatemala. 

1., 083. 780; ii. , 034; antiq., j,.. 
133-9; name for Yucatan, v., 01 1, 
024. 

Pet on Lake, ii., 133-5, 138; iii,, 4S.’k 

v. , 031. 

Petlacalli, bamboo packing cases, ii.. 
380. 

Pollen mu, i., 453, see Petaluma. 
Petticoats, i., 558, 574, 020-1, 048-50, 
752; ii,, 728. 

Peyote, medicine, i., 589. 

Pey l ies, i., 406, see Pali l ies. 
Phallic-worship, relics of, iii., 501-9; 

iv. , 41, 42, 44, 48, 50, 50-7. 06. H»7. 
175, 189, 190. 202, 270, 358, LSI 2. 
502; v., 42-3. 

Pharaones, j., 594, see Faraoncs. 
Philadelphia Philosophical Soculv, 
Mexican Republic, antiq., iv., 500. 
562. 

Phlebotomy, i., 80, 395, 508, 007 . 709, 
743, 779;* ii., 479-80, 001, 790. 
Phoenicians, American origin-1 races. 

v. , 63-70. 

Phonechas, Central Californian tnl-c, 
i. } 301-401; location, i., 450. 
Physical < Geography. Home of lly 
perboreanx, i., 38-9, 71; of < - lmn- 
nians, i., 152-3, .150; of Calrocm- 
ans, i., 323 4; of New Mexicans 

1., 471-2, 470, 550-7, 571-2; ‘4 ^ 
jeans, i., 610-17, 044-5; u.,^ by 
of Central Americans, i, 6.s4-i, i -• 
747*8; of American civil i/mt o»n- 

11., 86-90; Yucatan, iv., 140-2; J A ' 
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basco and Chiapas, iv., 287-8; Vera 
< huz, iv. , 425-6. 

Physicians, see Medicine. 
Physiognomy, see Face. 

Phvsique, Hyperboreans, i., 45-7, 
71-2, 88, 97, 116-17, 122, 132-3; hi., 
578; Columbians, i. } 176-9, 210, 
224-5, 254-6; Californians, i., 327-9, 
364-7, 402-3; New Mexicans, i., 
472-3, 477-9, 529-30, 558; Mexicans, 

1., 24, 618-19, 646-8; ii., 624-5; 
Central Americans, i., 688-9, 714- 
15, 749-51; ii., 802; tjuetzulcnatl, 

111., 250, 255, 260, 269, 273-4. 
f'iaba, village, Sinaloa, i., 614. 

Piaees (Piaelias), Isthmian sorcerers, 

1., 777. 

Picacho River, i., 528, 601. 

Picoris, i., 599, sec Picuris. 

Picole, whippingpost, Yucatan, an- 
tiq.. iv., 167, 171, 175, 202. ! 

Picture-writing, see Hieroglyphics. ! 
Picnla Kakla, Maya drink, ii., 703. ! 
Picuris (Pecuris, Picons), tribe of j 
Pueblos, i., 526-56; location, i. , ! 
599; iaug., iii., 6S1-3. 

Picyetl, Nahua tobacco, ii., 2S7. 

Pi Edes (Py Edes), tribe of Sho- 
shones, i. , 422-42; location, i., 422, 
468; special mention, i., 430, 436, 
440; laug., iii., 662. 

Piednule la Ilocu, statue, Nicaragua, 
antiq., iv. , 54. 

[ > iedra Grande (San Caspar), Guer- 
rero, antic]., iv., 424. 

Piedra. Pintal, at Caldera, Isthmus, 
antiq., iv., 16. 

Pigeon River, i., 342. • 
i ‘igs, see Hogs. 

Pihuhjues, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 612. 

I’iiru, South (Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. j 

Piimos, i., 530, see Pimas. 

Hike County, Mississippi Valley, 
antiq., iv.,* 763. 

Pikek, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 331. 
Pikcton, Mississippi Valley, antiq., 
iv. , 764-5. 

Filcalli, entail of land, ii,, 229. 
Filgrims, v\, 496, 532, 618. 

Cilia Hi, lands of nobles, ii., 225. 
Fillar of Heath, at Mitla, Oajaea, 
antiq., iv., 408. 

Fillar Rock, locality, Oregon, i., 3(*4. 
Fi liars sec Columns. 

Filli, Nahua title, ii,, 187- 
Fdlnws, ii. 572. 786. 

Filtzinteolli, Jaliscan god, iii., 447. 


Piltzi ntcnioynlnin, Nahua calendar 
sign and god, ii. . 316, 

Fimas, (Pijmos, Pimos), iribeof Puc- 
61os, ]., 526-56; location, i., 526, 
o2S-9, 601-2; special mention, i., 
^30 532-4, 539, 541-5, 517 55; 

myth., in., 78-, SO. 131,526-7; v., 13- 
14, 20; king , iii., 569, 5St-5, 6*) 1-8. 

I imocagna, South ( aliioiniau tribe 
i., 402-22; location, i,, )60. 

Fimos, iii., 131, see Pimas. 

Fillips, punishment of, ii.. 469. 

Piunlcnos (Pimilinos, Pinals, Piiiols), 
tribe of Apaelms, i., 473-526’; ioca- 
1 ion, i.. 474, 595-6. 

Final Mountains, i. , 602. 

Pinanaeas, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91 ; location, i., 611. 

Fiiiar, locality, Guatemala, v., 586. 

Fine, various uses, j., lot, 156, 162- 
3, 172, 184-5. 189, 191, 201, 217, 
237. 260, 266-7, 272, 346, 431, 439, 
560, 692; ii., 557, 599. 

Pine-apple, i., 719, 739, 775; ii., 724. 

Pineugna, South PalitV/nian tribe, 
i., 402-22; location, i., Hit). 

Pinogana, town. Darien, i., 796. 

Pinolat!, gruel, i., 5 77. 

Pinole (Pinoliii, corn Hour, i., 374, 
577-S; iii., 360. 

I’ifiols, i., 595, see Pinalefios. 

Pinomes, i. . 677, see Tlapanoes. 

Finotl, governor of l 'uothichthm, 
v., 479. 

Pinotl-( Hioehons, i., 677, Tlapa- 


Pintos, Central Mexican tribe, i., 
617-14; location, i., 572, 613, 681; 
special mention, i ., 574, 638-9, 643. 

Pinula, town, Guatemala, i., 788. 

Piocbeque. tresses, ii.. 371. 

Pioehtli, a. seal]) lock, ii., 3/1. 

Pipes, i., 16*5, 189, 199. 237, 351,382, 

*434-5, 544, 699, 705; ii., 287; iv., 
.781. 

Pipinn, a stew, ii., 356. 

Pipiles, Maya nation, i., 686-711; 
ii., 630 803; location ami name, i., 
688,790; ii., 123, !3t); sjx-cial men- 
tion ii-. 645, 651, 657-9, 605-70, 
675, 678, 680-1. 706-8, 719, 728, 730, 
7ll, 745 7, 800 1; myth., iii., 484- 
8, 507, 542; hist., \., 585-6, 598, 
006 11. 

Pipiolcomic, station, Aztec migra- 
tion, x., 323. . 

Piraravios. Isthmian title, i.. /76. 

Pi riu das, name f..r Mat laltzincas, i., 
677; hist., v., 523-4 ... ^ 

piro, North Mexican king., in., t!4. 
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Pisoaous, i., 316, see Pisquouse. 
Piseour River, i., 312. 

Piscouse (Pigeons), i., 316, see Pis- 
quouse. 

Pishquitpaws, i., 271, see Pisquit- 
paws. 

Pishwamvapumy, Inland Columbian 
tribe, i. , 250-91; location, i., 320. 
Piskwaus, i., 316, see Pisquouse. 
Pisones, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 612; lang., iii., 
744. < 

Pisquitpaws (Pishquitpaws, Pisquit- 
pabsi, Inland Coinnibiati tribe, i., 
250-91; location, i., 321; special 
mention, i., 258, 271. 

Pisquouse (Piscaous, Pigeons, Pis- 
couse, Fisk wans). Inland Colum- 
bian tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 
253, 312, 316; special mention, i., 
275; lung., iii., 6 IS. 

Pisquouse River, i., 316. 

Pistol River, i., 442. 

Pita, a species of hemp, i., 657-8, 
089-90, 697-9, 766; ii., 409. 
Pitabava (Pefajaya), a fruit used for 
food, etc., i., 539-40, 550, 560, 576, 
586, 624. 

Pitao-Cocobi, Zapotec god, iii., 457. 
Pitao Cozaana, Zapotec god, iii., 449. 
Pifao-Xoo, Zapotec god, iii., 457. 
Pitas, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- 
91 ; location, i. , 611. 

Pi t ay each i V alley, i., 595. 

Pit catches, i., 455, see Pitiaches. 
Pitches, i.., 433. see Sampitches. 
Pitem { Pit, emeus), Central Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 
453. 

Pitiaches (Pitcatehes), Central Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 361-401; location, 

i., 363, 453-6. 

Pitisliafuiles, North Mexican tribe, 

i., 571-91; location, 612. 

Pitpan, Mosquito river boat, i., 72 a 
Pitt Archipelago, i., 155. 294. 

Pitt River, i.. 344, 447, 457- 
Pitt River Indians, North ( -alifornian 
tribe, i., 326-61; special mention, 

1., 329-30, 337, 341-6, 351, 353-5, 
357 61; Jang., iii., 638, 640. 

Pi CtaliS (Pai-lJches, Payuchcs, Pi- 
uclias), tribe of Shoshones, i., 422- 
42; location, i., 464; special men- 
tion, i., 440. 

Pi Ctos (Pai I T tes, Pyutes), tribe of 
Shoshones, i , 422 42; location, i., 
466-7; special mention, i., 431,433, 
437, 440-1; myth., iii., 135; lang., 

111., 661*2. 


Pixahua, a Toltec prince, v., 297. 
Pixbaex, Isthmian fruit, i., 759. 
Placer (bounty, i., 398, 450; antiq 
iv., 706. 

Plaeerville, town, California, i., 3 (,t, ; 
antiq., iv., 705. 

Plagues, Toltcc, hist., v., 274-5; see 
also Pestilence. 

Plantain, see Banana. 
Plant-sculpture, iv., 112, 114. 
Plasters, medicine, i., 172, 395-6 
419, 568; ii., 598. 

Plates, see Dishes. 

Platforms, i. , 160, 363, 338-9, 397 
718, 724, 782; ii., 322, 443, r>5«’ 
692, 703, 718, 785; iii., 425. 
Plating, ii., 477, 750. 

Playanos, South Californian tribe. 

1., 402-22; location, i. } 460. 

Plaza Mayor, Mexico, antiq., iv 

505-17, 520. 

Plaza Tlatelulco, Mexico, antiq 

iv. , 517-19. 

Pleasure-gardens, N ah lias, ii., 163-73, 
Pleiades, Naliua sign for new lire, 

111., 394. 

Plenty, Nahua prayer for, iii., 200. 
Plows, i. , 543, 582. 

Plumes, see Feathers. 

Plummet, Nahuas, ii.. 557. 

Plunkett Creek, Mississippi Valley, 
antiq., iv., 768. 

Poaramas, North Mexican tribe, i.. 

571-91 ; location, i., 610. 

Poblazon, New Mexico, antiq., iv., 
663. 

Pohorosa, province and tribe of Istli- 
mians, i., 747*85; location, i., 795. 
Pocam, Maya feast, ii., 696 
Pochotl, a species of seed, ii., 359; 
a Toltec prince, v. , 285, 299-301; 
lord of Chaleo Atenco, v., 349. 
Pooh teens, Nahua merchants, ii.. 
380, 491, 616. 

Poclitlan, a ward in Mexico city, i;., 
491; 

Pochutla, locality, Oajacn, i., (>79. 
Poyolatl, i., 578, see Pozolc. 
Pocomams, ii., 121, see Pokomania. 
Pocomelii (Poconehi), i., 788, sec 
Pokoinanis. 

Pocorosa, Isthmian province^ and 
tribe, i., 747-85; location, i., 79L 
Poetepec, town, Guerrero, v., 412. 
Poeve.t.1, Nahua tobacco, ii., 28<. __ 

Poetry, i., 701, 727; ii., 286, 493 , : 

v. , 428. .. 

Poggarnoggon, club of Snake Inm- 
ans, i., 431. 
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Poh-lik, Klamath appellation, i., 
327, 444. 

Pohoneeches, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401 ; location, i., 455-6. 
P6hono Fall, iii 126. 
iViauhtla, a sacred place, Mexico, 

ii., 535; iii., 333. 

I>oin, name of month in Chiapas, ii., 

760 . 

Point Adams, i., 304, 300. 

Point Harrow, i., 42, 45, 47-8, 50, 09, 
138; Jang., iii., 570. 

Point Con cepe ion, i., 458. 

Point Crenyi 1 le, i. , 303. 

Point Hopkins, i., 174. 

Point Lewis, i., 306. 

Point Nisnc, Yucatan, antiq., iv.,260. 
Poison, i., 79, 343, 378-9, 432-3, 541, 
577-9, 580-7, 722-3, 7 00, 762-3, 782; 

11., 408-9. 721, 742-1. 

Pojuaque, Pueblo ullage and tribe, 

1., 52 6-56; location, i., 599; lang., 

111., 681. 

Pokboc, city, Yucatan, v., 632. 
Pokerville, California, antiq., iv., 
707. 

Pokomams (Pocomams, Pokonchis), 
Maya nation, i., <>8f»-7 11; ii., 630- 
803; location and name, i. , 788; 

11., 121, 139; lang., iii., 760-1, 76l- 
(»; hist., v., 541. 555, 557-S. 561, 

^563-4, 566. 569, 576-7. 591, 593-4. 
Pokoninos, Centra] Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 456. 

Pole (Popole), Yucatan, antiq., iv. , 
260. 

Police' i. , 546; ii.. 565-7, 655. 

Polish, Null tin architecture, ii., 56*0, 

570- 1, 573, 578-9, 581. 

Politos, North Mexican tribe, i., 

571- 91; location, i., 613. 

Polokawy mills, Central Californian 

tribe, 361-401; location, i, 456. 
Polonches, Inland Columbian tribe, 

i., 250-91; location, i., 317. 
Poloyamas, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 456. 
Polyandry, i., 66, 82, 197. 

Poly or, i., 793, see I ‘oyer. 

Polygamy, see Marriage. 

Ponies, Central Californian tribe, i.. 
361-401 ; location and name, i., 362, 
448; special mention, i., 325, 379, 
t 396; lang., iii., 643-4, 646. 

Poine Punios, Central Californian 
tribe, 361-401; location and name, 
y i » 362, 148. 

Pompev, Mississippi Valiev, antiq., 

v., 115. 


Pomul.unas, Nortli Mexican tribe, i„ 
0/1-91; location, i., <; j i 
Pomleran, i.,2rej, !Yml ,1’Oreilles. 
Ponds, ii., lr»5, 3 53; iii., 435. 

Ponida, village, Sonora, i., 606. 

Pook. Mojave shell-money, i., 506. 
Pop, (Poop, Popp), MaNa’ month, ii., 
695, 757. 

Popkuli, bull) eaten hy Inland (.lo- 
lumbian tribes, i., 265. 
Popocate]>etl, ominous eruption of, 
v., 460. 

Popocaxtli, vase, Tlascalu, uni in., i\ 
479. 

Popoeonaltepetl. mountain, v., 207. 
Popole, iv., 260, see Pole. 

Popolocas (Popolucas), i., 677, see 
4 lapanccs. 

1'opol \\ inak Chituy, Quiche official, 

11., 644. 

Popol'Winnk Paliom Izalatz Xcaxc- 

ba, Quiche official, ii., 644. 
Popotlnn, (Popotla), locality, Mexico, 

111., 298; station, Aztec migration, 

v. , 323, name for Tanibti. 

Populo, village, Sonora, i., 605. 
Poquietl, perfume canes, ii. , 206. 
Porcupine, i., 12S, 258, 425, 482-3, 

753, 761; ii., 601. 

Porcupine Liver, i. , 115, 146-7. 
Porpoise, i., 103. 

Porsimiculfi Liver, i., 456. 

Port Discovery, i., 210-12, 219-20, 
302. 

Porterfield, California, antiq., iv., 
704. 


Porters, see Farriers. 

Port Lssington, i., 293. 

Porticoes. Naliua market places, ii., 
383, 565. 

! Portland ('anal, i., 143, 293-4. 

| Port Ludlow, i., 302. 
i Porto Hello, i., 753. 

Port Orchard, i., 216, 220, 222, 301. „ 
Port Orfonl, i., 413. 

Portrait-sculpture, antiq., iv., 56-8, 

I 82, 99, 101, 168, 276-7. 38l, 427, 
435, 462-3, 502, 595; v., 424, 435, 
455. 

Portsmouth, Mississippi valley, an- 
tiq.. iv., 75S. 

Port T<>\\ nscinl. i., 214, 302. 

Port. Ti iniilad, i., 342. 

Poruchcs, i., 4i>4, see Nomemmhcs. 
Posole, i., 654, sec Pozole. 

Possession Sound, ). 291) 

Posunmus. North Mexican tribe, k, 
571 91; location, i., 612. 

Potaaches, Central Californian tribe, 

551 -401; location, i., 455. 
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Potum (Pot an), village, Sonora, L, 
608. 

Potatoes, i,, 161-2, 167, 652. 
Potlapiguas, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 606. 

Potoancies, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 455. 
Potoashees (Potoashsg tribe of ('bi- 
nooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 303, 
305. 

Poton, Guatemalan Ling., iii., 760. 
Potonclimi, v., 226, see Chumpoton. 
Potook, i., 794, see Patook. 

Potoy antes, (\Mitral Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; inytli., iii., 87; v. , 19. 
Potoy neea, N almas, food, ii., 357. 
Potrero, village, South C'alifornia. i.. 
460. 

Pots, i., 185, 187, 434, 582, 656, 697, 
724. 

Potter Valiev, i., 362, 448; 1 ang. , iii., 
643. 

Pottery, Columbians. antiq., iv., 735; 
Californians, i. , 434; antiq., iv. , 
710.714,-15,718-2;); New Mexicans, 

i., 500, 504, 543, 546, 582; antiq., 
iv., 575-7, 594. 600. 611-12, 633-4, 
636, 642-4, 6 16 7, 661, 678-9; Mex- 
icans, i., 65S; ii., 483-4; antiq., 
iv., 368, 372, 383, 3S7-8, 427-8, 462- 
3, 521, 526-7, 541-2, 547; Central 
Americans, i., 697-8, 701, 724, 

766-7; ii., 752, 787; antiq., iv., 19- i 
23, 62-6, 70, 76. 137, 139, 199, 278; 
Mississippi valley, antiq., iv., 779- 
80; Peru, antiq., iv., 795-6. 

Poultry, i., 538, 541, 652. 

Power, sec ( lovernment. 

Poxtla. Vera Cruz, antiq., iv., 445. 
Poyas, tribe of Mosquitos, i., 711-47; 
location, i.. 712, 793; special men- 
tion, i., 714, 716, 719-22, 720-8. 
746; king., iii., 783. 

Povaiihtlan, Teo-< 'hi'diiniee settle- 
ment, v. , 330; battles at, v. , 336, 
487-8, 494, 497, 503. 

Poyer Mts, i., 793. 

Poyer (Polvcr) River, i., 793. 
Poytoquis, Central ('aliforniau tribe, 

i., 361-401; Jang., iii., 653. 

Pozole (Posole, Po^olatl), a thin 
gruel, i. ,577-8, 654. 

Pozoltcga, town, Nicaragua, i., 792. 
Ppapp-l!ol-( Ante, Maya temple, Yu- 
catan, antiq., iv., 248. 

Prauzos, i., 748, see Guntnsos. 

Pravers, ii., 492, 689; iii., 30, 195-6, 
200-30, 325-30, 370-5, 381-2, 438. 
Precious stones, ii., 290, 372, 376, 
481-2, 606, 635, 737, 750; iii., 398. 


Pregnancy, see Women, 

Presents, Hyperboreans, i\, (J7 f gj 
92; Columbians,]., 168, 172, 191 -*/ 
196; Californians, i., 389, q { j ' 
New Mexicans, i., 500, 548, 56,y 
584; Mexicans, i., (>32-3, 6f;->-V- 

11., 140, 256-7, 260, 272, 276 ysif 
391, 421-4, 432, 446, 603, 607, 6l/ 
617; (Central Americans, i. 

729-33, 740, 769, 772, 777; ii.‘ 63A 
641, 647, 655, 666-70, 684, 694, 71] 
799. 

I Via pus, Phallic- worship, iii., 501. 
Priests, origin of, iii., 21-2, 31; N<^\ 
Mexicans, iii., 173; Mexicans, ii 
*1 12-3, 200-15, 243, 303, 307, 334 ’ 
401, 425, 428, 469, 60S; iii., 43 }./ 
446-7; v., 500-1; Central Ameri- 
cans, i. t 716, 734, 740; ii., 047-N 
663, 682-4, 688-710, 727 30, 7(5 
769, 800; iii., 472-3. 489-90, 495-6 
499. 

Priestesses, Mexicans, ii., 204-6, 245; 

111., 435-6. 

Priest. Rapids, i., 253, 312, 316, 321. 
IVimoski, tribe of Koniagas, i., 69- 
87; location, i., 140. 

Prince of Wales Archipelago, i., 143. 
155, 292; iii., 604. 

iVince.town, ('aiifornia, antiq., i\ M 

707. 

Prince William Sound, i., 70, 73. 79, 
139, 149; iii.. 588. 

Prisoners, see Captives. 

Privileges, ii.. 168, 191. 221-2, 403-4. 
Processions, ii.. 14 t, 181-2, 255, 3 Hi- 
18, 322, 335-7, 350, 428, 432, 607-8, 
617-21,668, 689, 700, 710; in., 297-9. 
Property, Hyperboreans, i., 63-4, 
128; Columbians, i., 0(7, 173, 184, 
191-2, 201, 205-6, 2.17, 239, 247, 
272-3, 288-9; ('aiifornia us, i., .‘H7, 
385, 396, 409, 439-40; New Mexi- 
cans, i., 505-6, 522-3, 544-5, 555. 
564, 569; Mexicans, i., 631, 64(1-1, 
658-9, 664; ii., 263-4. 462-3, (>N: 

111., 241,430-2; Central Americans, 

1., 699-700. 725 6, 744, 768, 780-3; 

11., 652-3, 659-60, 735 -6, 79S-801. 
Prophecies, v„ 466-9, 499, 526, 598-9. 

633. 

Prophets, see Sorcerers. 

Proqueu, (Central Californian tri'»\ 

1., 361-401; locution, i., 453. 
Prostitution, i., 108-9, 105-7, 213, ty , 

331, 4311-7, 514-15, 549, 5(15.1)', r>N>-(>. 
(135, 773; ii. 266, <>7<>- .. 

Pructueu. Central Ciiiifonnnn triix 1 . 

i., 361-401; location, *r>.l 
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Fruristac, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 453. 

Pshwunwappams (Pshawamvap- 

pam). Inland Columbian tribe, 
250-01 ; location, i., 320. 

Ptolrnes, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401 ; location, i., 456. 

Puallipawmish (Pualliss), tribe of 

Hound Indians, i., 208-22; location, 
L, 301. 

Pualliss Kiver, i., 301. 

i>ubcrtv, i., 197) 351, 302, 414-15, 511, 
548, 584, 772. 

Piibugna, South Californian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 460. 

Ptiero Kiver, i., 79(1 

Puebla, nations described, i., 617- 
44; ii. , 133-629; special mention, 

i., 620, 625, 671, 674-5; ii., 215; 
king., iii.» 737, 749; antiq.. iv., 
465-78; hist., v., 190-7, 527, 621. 

Pueblito, Quer6taro, antiq., iv., 549- 
50. 

Pueblo Arroyo, New Mexico, antiq., 
iv., 062. 

,> iiel>lo Konito, New Mexico, antiq., 
iv.) 655-62. 

1*1101)10 Chettro Kettle, New Mexi- 
q&g-antiq., iv., 655-62. 

P0P?lo ('reek, i., 595; Arizona, antiq., 

SJKblo de Ion Keyes, Tlascala, an- 
;;-,p"tiq. , iv., 479. 

Pueblo 11 ungo Pavie, New Mexico, 
antiq., iv., 655-62. 

Pueblo Peuaseo Blanco, New Mexi- 
co, antiq., iv., 653-62. 

Pueblo Pintado, New Mexico, an- 
tiq., iv., 653-62, 

Pueblos, one of the four families in- 
to which the New Mexicans arc 
divided; maimers and customs 
of all its nations and tribes de- 
scribed together, i., 526-56; phy- 
sique, i., 529-30; dress, i., 530-3; 
dwellings, i., 533-8; food, i., 538- 
40; personal habits, i., 540; weap- 
ons and war, i., 541-3; imple- 
ments and manufactures, i., 543-5: 
art. i., 545-6; government, i., 546- 
7; marriage and women, i., 547-9; 
amusements, i., 549-53; miscel- 
laneous customs, i., 553-4; medi- 
cine and burial, i., 554-5; character, 
i.) 555-6; myth., iii., 80-3, 114, 
135-6, 171-5, 527-8; lang., iii., 568, 
671-4, 680-3; antiq., iv., 615-86; 
location of tribes, i., 526-9, 599- 
603; hist. , v., 537-8. 

Pueblos, tribe of Pueblo family, i., 
Vol. V. 47 


o-b-oi,; location, i., 526; special 
nmntion, i 529-1)2, 534-48, 550-1, 
o.M-6; myth., iii., «U-3, 114, 171-4, 

f r- ' "v*"” 5<KS ’ 671-3, 680-3. 

1 uehlo X na Vida, W Mexico, an- 
tiq., i\., 662. 

Pueblo Viejo, iv., 73, name for Te- 
nampua. 

Pueblo Viejo, Vera Cruz, antiq.. iv. 
443-4, 451. 

Pueblo Weje-gi, New Mexico, antiq., 
)v., 661. 


Jhiente de Jos Borgantines, Mexico, 
antiq., iv., 528. 

Puente. Nacional, Vera Cruz, antiq., 
iv., 437-8. 


Pugallipamish, i., 301, see Puyallu* 
painish. 

Pugallipi, i., 301, see Pnvallup. 
Puget Sound, i., 151, 208, 212, 214, 
217, 219, 221-2, 298, 301; lang., 
iii., 615. 


Puget’s Island, i., 307. 

Publics, tribe of Sound Indians, i., 
208-22; location, i., 299. 

Puiebon, Central Californian tribe, 
i.» 361-401; location, i,, 453. 

Puip, a medicinal plant, i., 522. 

Pnjuni, i., 450, see Pnshumnes. 

Pul] tones (Pulpenes), Central Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 361-401; location, 

i., 363, 452. 

Pulque, Mexican drink, i., 517, 636, 
706; ii., 310, 359, 724; iii., 348, 
408-10; 207-8. 

Pumpkin, see Calabash. 

Punishment, see Covernment and 
Children. 

Punta Arenas, locality, Darien, i., 
797. 

Punta (hirda, locality, Honduras, i.. 


793, 795. 

Puplems, Aeagchemem sorcerers, iii., 
166. 

Pimsima, California, antiq., iv., 695. 
Puiisima Concepcion de Arncdo, lo- 
cality, Nuevo Leon, i., 673; lang,, 
iii., 742. . . . . 

Purnio, Lower California, antiq., iv., 


INI-. 

Puruai Mountain, i.» 600. 

Purutahui, Pericui god, iii., 84. 
Purutea, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i.. 453. 
Pushunes, i., 450, see Bushumnes. 
Put os Creek, i. , 452. 

Pnvacantes, Comanche sorcerers, in., 

l'tivuilui'amisli ( PuRallipaniish, Puy- 
y;iliapamisli), tribe of .Sound In- 
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dians, i., 208*22; location, L, 299, 
301. 

Puyallup (Pugallipi, Puyallup) 
River, i., 301. 

Puvcone, Central Californian tribe, 
C, 301-401; location, i., 453. 
Puzlumnc, (Neutral (California, lang., 

111., (>49-50. 

Py Kdes, i., 408, see Pi Edcs. 
Pyramid Lake, i., 460. 

Pyramids, if. , 555, 576, 579, 588-9, 
794; antiq., iv., 26, 73-6, 82-9, 110- 
3L 169-7 L 192-718 passim; v., 55- 
59, 200, 203. 

Py logins, (Central (Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 455. 
Pyutes, i., 466, see Pi Utes. 


Q 

Qakhat.zulu, mountain, Guatemala, 
v., 569. 

Qat, Qinche-Cakohiquel day, ii., 767. 
Qafcic, Cakchiquel month, ii., 766. 
Qicinzigua, Pueblo village, i. , 6(K). 
Qoacnl, NihaVh prince, w, 552, 566. 
Qoacutee, Nihaib prince, v., 552, 
566-7. 

Qoahau, Quiche prince, v,, 552, 567. 
Qocaib, Quiche ruler, v., 552, 557, 
559. 

Qocamol, Allan Quiche prince, v., 
567. t 

Qocavib, Quiche ruler, v.,552, 557-60, 

566, 571, 578. 

Qoehahuh, Nihaib prince, v., 567. 
Qocozom, A hail Quiche prince, v., 

567. 

Qohail, locality, Guatemala, v. f 583. 


cial mention i., 177, 180; lan". 
iii:, 608. 

Quaektoe (Quactoe), tribe of Noo[. 

kas, i., 174-208; location, i., 2 ( .h;, 
Quaeott, name for liaidah family i 
292. 

Quagchil, ii., 403, see Quachic. 
Quahootze, Nahua god, iii,, 15p 
( > 1 1 * 1 1 1 1 • 1 1 1 ; 1 1 1 - . tribe of Chinooks i, 
222-50; IiM-ation, i., 308. 
Quahuacttii, a Mexican chief, v. } :n; # 
Quahuatlapal, locality, Mexico v 
314. 

Qualmitlehna (Quavitleloa), Nalum 
month, ii., 305, 509;, iii,, 419. 
Quahuitl-Icaoaii, 'station, Aztec mi 
gration, v,, 323. 

Quahuitonal, Culhua King, v., 3,‘jo. 
Quahunahuac, i., C76, see Cuerna- 
vaca. 

Quail, i,, 331; ii., 310, 314, 322, 393- 

111., 298, 395, 426, 437. 

| Quainu, tribe of Nootkas, i., 1 74-208; 

I location, 295. 

I Quakars, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174 
! 208; location, i., 296. 

Quako, Inland Columbian (rilics, 
food, i., 265. 

Quaks’namish, i., 301, see Quacke- 
namish. 

Qualquilths, i., 296. see Quack 
Quama, Lower Californian sorcerer, 

1., 567. 

| Quaimish, i., 265, see (.’amass, 
i Quanos, tribe of Nootkas, i., 17-1-208, t 
I location, i., 296, 
i Quauez, aTJufiealtec ruler, v., 491-8. 

\ Quaoar, Los Angeles County trikes’ 
j god, iii., 84; v., 19. 

I Quaochpanme, name ft» Tarasco*, 


Qotbalcan, Cakelnquel king, v., 
583-4. 

Qotzibaha, Quiche nrince, v., 567. 

Qoxbahoiam, Agaab town, v., 558. 

Qu, iii., 192, see Cu. 

Quaavayp, Periciii god, iii., 169. 

Quachic (Quagchil), Nahua title, ii., 
403. 

Quachictin, Nahua title, ii., 404. 

Quaehicfcli, Nahua royal decoration, 

ii., 404. 

Quaekenamish (Quaks’namish), tribe 
of oound Indians, i., 208-22; locu- 


li. ,371. 

Quapilollan, a south Mexican prov- 
ince, v., -411. 

Quaquaouiltin, Nahua order of 
priests, ii., 203; iii., 336. 

Quaquauhnnchtzin, Mexican amU'.s- 
sadors, ii., 421. 

Quaquauhpitzahuao, Tepancc prince, 
and king of Tlateluloo, v., k>8, 
360-4. , n 

Quaquidts, i,, 296, see Quacko K 

Qnaquiolts, i., 296, see Quacko l Is. 

Qnarra, New Mexico, antiq., iv., 


tion, i,, 301. 663. ^ . 

Quackolls (Cog wells, Coquilths, Quarries, L, 163; ii., 480; antup n-> 

Qaocolth, Qualquilths, Quaquidfcs, 414, 676. _ ,, , 

Quaquiolts, Quawguults, Queeha- Quathlapotles, i., 306, see ta i 
quacoll, Queehavuacolt, Quoquo- pootles. 

ulths), tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- Quatomalis, North Californian r > 
208; location, i., 175-6, 295-8; spe- i , 326-61; location, i., 443. 
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Quatainos (Qitatsinu), tribe of Nuot- 
kas, i., 174-208; location, i., 296*; 
special mention, i., 180. 

Qn a tsi nos Sound, i., 29G. 

Quattamyas, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 308. 

Qitauhoulco, Nahua jail, ii. , 453. 

Qiuiuhehinanco, town, Mexico, ii., 
441; v., 298, 489. 

Quauhiacatl, Nahua title, ii., 402. 

Quauhnahuae, iv., 482, see Cuerna- 
vaca. 

Quauhnclhuathui, province of Guate- 
mala, v., 460. 

Qmtuhnexatolli, gruel qf maize, ii., 
355. 

Quauhnoehtli. (Aeoahunotl, Qiuuih- 
nnclitli), Nahua judge, ii.,436. 

Quauhpaneo, a South Mexican prov- 
ince, v., 441. 

Quauhquelchula, Puebla, antiq., iv., 
468; (list., v., 464, 490,495, 504. 

Quauhquetza], lord of Tcuamitec, 
v., 349. 

Quauhtecan, town, Puebla, v., 495. 

Quauhtenialan, name for Tecpan 
Guatemala, v., 349, 578. 

Qiiauhtenanco, city, Oajaca,y., 443-6. 

Quau Ii tepee, station , A ztec m ignition, 
v., 324, 412, 

Quauhtepetl, place of sacrifice, iii., 
333.' 

Quauhtcpetla, Chichimec king, v., 

220 . 

Quauhtetl, stone eagle, Mexican, an- 
tiq., iv., 482. 

Quauhtexpetlatl, Toltecking, v., 256; 
Culluui prince, v., 304-5. 

Qunuhtin, Nahua title, ii., 403. 

Quauhtinchan, city, Puebla, v., 420, 
495. 

Quauhtitene.o, a Toltec town, Mexi- 
eo, v. , 297, 299. 

Quauhtitlau, province and city, Mex- 
ico, ii., 337; iii., 252; v., 242. 
249, 324, 3 55, 369, 371, 392, 404-5. 

Quauhtla, Acolhua chief, v., 317; 
city, VcraCyuz, v., 441. 

Quautlapal, a£ Chichimec chief, v., 
293. 

Quauhtlaqualli, com cake, ii., 355. 

Quauhtlatolmatzin, king of Tlate- 
lulco, v., 390. 

Quauhtlequctzqui, an Aztec priest, 
v., 329, 331, 339. 

Quauhtli, Nahua money, ii., 382; 
day, ii„ 512, 516-17; Toltec noble, 
v., 276, 283-4. 

Quauhtlix, Toltec king, v., 257, 331. 


| Quaubtliztac, mime for Totomaiotc- 

culith, 490. 

Quanhtocheo, ii., 417; iv., 445; see 
Huatusro. 

Qumihtonal, Chichimec king, v., 220, 
256. n ' 5 


j Quauhtziiiteculitli, Teo-< :hicliimoc 
! chief, v., 490. 

Quauhxicalco, place of cremaiion, ii 
585, 616, 619. 

Quaiihxilotzin, governor of Izianalo- 
can, v., 373. 

| Qnauliyacae, city, Mexico, v., 296. 

! QuaulixioalcaJico, Nahua altar, iii., 
| 404. 


! Quauyctl, wild tobacco, ii., 287. 

• Quavitleloa, iii., 420, see Qunhuitle- 
| ima. 

: Quawguult, i., 176, see Quack oil. 
j Qmuvteaht, Alit god, iii., 96-7, 152, 
i 521. 


! Quebi, Istliinian title, i., 770. 

| Quecchi, Guatemalan dialect, iii., 
j 760. 

j Quecholace, town, Oajaeo, i., 679. 
Quocholli, Naluiu mouth and calen- 
dar sign, ii., 335-7,351, oil, 515, 
618; iii., 404-5. 

Quechutl, a Mexican bird, iii., 374. 
i Quedoxenos, North Mexican tribe, 

1., 571-91; location, i., 612. 
Queeahs, tribe of Ilaidabs, i., 155- 

74; location, i., 292. 
Queehanieultas, tribe of Noolkas, i., 
174-208; location, i., 298. 
j Quecliaiiuaeol! (Queeliavuacolt),’ i., 

! 295, see Quack oil. 

Queen Charlotte Island, i., 151, 155, 
158-9, 164-5, 170-4, 292,295; lang., 

111., 579, 604. 

Qucets, tribe of Sound Indians, i., 

| 208-22; location, i., 303. 

; Quej (Qeh, Quch), ii., 758,. see (eh. 
i Quojupa, village, Sinaloa, i., 614. 
Quelaptoidilts, tribe of Chinooks, 1 , 
222-50; location, i., 305. 

Quelenes, Maya nation, i., 644-70; 

11., 630-803; local ion, i., 645, 682; 
ii., 120-1; special mention, i., 648, 
662; king., iii., 761; hist., v., 565, 
593, 603-4. 

Queletzu, Central American bird, in., 
51. 

Quema, Nihai'b prince, v., a6/. 
Quemada, Zacatecas, antiq., iv., 
578-92; v., 59; hist., v.. 222. 
Ouemehmtus, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401: location, i., 453. 
Quemcyd, Pima dialect, iii., 685. 
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Queneeh, Quiche tribal name, v,, 
21, 540. 

Queuiult (Quimiielt) River, i., 303. 

Que limits (Qnenaielts, Quinaielt, 
Quinuik, Quinaiiee, Quinuitle, 
Quini nils, Quinults), tribe of 
Sound Indians, h, 208 22; loca- 
tion, i., 303; special mention, i., 
210-14, 216, 220. 

Queno. town, Darien, i., 795. 

Quepanos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 611. 

Qucponau, ii., 563, name for Tla- 
queeuiuhean. 

Quequetzulcolma, priests of Quetzal- 
coatl, Hi. , *259. 

Querechos, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; special mention, i., 493-5, 
1506, 508, 518. 

Quereqto, locality, Miehoacan,v., 512. 

Queres, ii i. , 682, see Korea. 

Queriftaro, tribes described, i., 617- 
44; location, i., 672-4; lang., iii., 
737; antiq., iv., 5-19-53. 

Quernauaca, i., 676, see Gtiernavaea. 

Querq uelt ins, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
2*22-50; location, i., 305. 

Quesaltenango, i., 788, see Quozalte- 
nango, 

Quet, Central Californian tribe, i . 
361-401; location, i., 453. 

Quetalitores, i., 592, see Napuat. 

Quetzal, a Mexican bird, ii., 326, 
488-9, 635; Toltec king, v., 220, j 
257; see also Cuetzal. 

Quetzalacxoyutl, Chichimec prince, 
v., 475. 

Quetzalalpitoai, Nahua ornament, 

11., 376. 

Quetzalapan, city, Tamaulipas, v. , 
472. 

Quetzalat eeuhtl i (Quetzalteuhtli ), 

lord of Xochimilco, v. , 349. 

Quetzalatl River, v., 243, name for 
Monte zuma R i ver. 

Quetzalcoatl (Quetzaalcoatl, Quetz- 
acoatl), Nahua god, i., 554; ii., 
202, 314. 324, 397, 584-5, 589, 700-8; 

111., 57, 60-1, 110. 135, 195, 240-3, 
248-87, 449-56, 484; v., 23-7, 87-8, 
122, 188, 193-4, 197, 200*2, 215, 
223, 226, 254-64, 268, 479-80, 484, 
495, 5*27-8, 582, 606, 62*2. 

Quetzalcoatl, Aexitl. king of Tollan, 
v., 270-86, 558, 611-12, 619-21; see 
also Aexitl and Topiltzin Aexitl. 

Quetzalcoatl Chalcbiuitl, v., 254, see 
Ceacatl Quetzalcoatl. 

Quetzalcuitlapillan, province, South 
Mexico, v., 441. 


QuetzaHacxoyatJ, Toltcc kin«r v 
263, 266. **’ ^ 

Quetzalpopoca, Toltec prince, v. , 207 

Quetzaltehueyac, Chicltimec-Toli,,. 
chief, v., 485. 

Quetzultehuyacixeotl, Tco-Chiehi. 
mee chief, v., 490. 

Quezaltemmgo (Qucsultenango), n\\ 
Guatemala, i., 787; antiq., U ’ 
124; hist., v., 555, 577, 591. 

Quezaltepee, town, Oajaca, i. 686- 
hist., v., 229, 412, 472. 

Qiietzalxiuhtli, Teo-l diiehimec cliit*/ 
v., 490. 

Quctzalxoohitzin, v., 269, name for 
Xocliitl. 

Qniahanlos, tribe of llaidalis, i., 155- 
74; location, 292. 

Quiahtlale, ii., 425, see Yanlitlalli. 

Quiahuitl, Nalnm day, ii., r>l> 
516-17. 

Quiahuiztlan, a quarter of Tlascala 
city, ii., 412; w, 497, 503. 

Quianna, Pueblo village and triU*. 
526-56; location, i, , 601. 

Quiarlpi, i., 252, 261-2, 315, sr><> 
Cinuuliores. 

Quiateot, Nicaragua god, iii., 12U, 
492. 


Quiauhteucybhua, Nahua calendar 
sign and god, ii., 516. 

Quihaha, Guatemalan tribe, v,, 546. 
Quicab I. (Kicab), Quiche king, v.. 
566, 583-94. 

Quicab 11, (Kicab), Quiche king, v.. 
594-5, 598. 

Quicab III. (Kicab), Quiche king, v., 
566, 595. 

Quicab IV. (Kicab), Quiche king, v.. 
566, 595. 

Quicab Ta nub (Kicab Tanuh), tjuicln* 
king, v., 566, 595, 599. 
Quieamopa, Yuma dialect, iii., 684. 
Quicheimd, Mexican female dross, i., 


620. 

Quiches (U Helenas), Maya nation, 1., 
686-711; ii., 630-803; location anil 
name, i., 687, 788; ii., 121, 130; y., 
164, 556, 505; special mention, t. 
Oil I, 700, 703, 707, 710; ii., <f-’ 
037-44, 087-9, 732, 742-4, 702. <«>- 
7, 789, 796-802; myth., iii., 
474-90, 342; v„ 20; huiR., n'-.j'f 
2, 707-73; hut, v., 21-2, im-hS 
540-002, 019, 020. 034. 

Quicksilver, ii., 474; iv., 794. 

Quickautinut (Quick su limit), |i ‘ h >’ 
Nootkas, i„ 174-208; location, i.. 
295. 
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Quieohapa, locality, Oajaca, L, 679, f Quitectzclo1.ua 
681; V., 532. ' "• 


cut li, iii. , 417 


ttame for Napate- 


i C *£ 131, 495, 541, 578, 

62/, 090; ii., () k w »0 


Qmviras, trilicnf Ptsohlos, i., 5*20.,%’; 

locution, i., 7)27: ant 072 *. 
Quixto, t 'li ia past, amiq, iv. , 354 . 
Quiyahuitzt.lan Anahuuc, .station 
Toltcc migration, v.. 213, 
Quiyaulitzi n, lord of ’llm-xotla v 
549. ’ *’ 

| Quiycchapa, Oajaca, antiij., iv, 1175. 
■ioa- 1 Qniyecomni, fort, Oa jaca, v., 532. 
j Quiyerolani Mountains, i., 790. 


i. f 208-22; location, i,, 303. 

Qnieh, Quich<j-Cakchiquel day, ii., 

707. 

Qnierecuaro, locality, Michoacan, v. , 

512. 

Quigyamas. tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
5*2(1; location, i., 508, 

Quihuirnas, iii., 085, see Quiquimas. 

Quilapan, Oajaca, antiq., iv., 370. 

Quihiztli, ii., 269; iii., 363, see (..'ii 
coat). . . t 

Quilleliutes (Quillehutes), tribe of j Qulahn, city, Guatemala, i., 787, 
Sound Indians, i., *208-22; location, j Quoipmultli. i., 175, see Quack oil. 
i. , 303; special mention, i., 22*2. j Quoratem River, i., 440. 

Quillequeoquaa, tri of Chinooks, i Qwantlums, i., 200, see Kwantlums. 

222-50; location, i., 305. | 

Quimichtin, Nahua spies, ii., 424. 

(juiiuis, North Mexican tribe, i. , * K 

571-91 ; location i., 01 1. ! 

Quiiiaielt (Quinaik, Quinailee, Qui- j Rabbits, i., 229, 330, 403. 423-4, 427- 

naitle), i., 303, see Queniult. I 30, 488, 538, 578, 025; ii., 307, 

Quinamcs (Quirutmetin), Central j 720-1, 730-7; iii., 120. 

Mexican tribe, i., 017-44; loca- Rabinal, town, Guatemala, i., 788; 
tion, i>, 070-1; List., v. 197-200, ii.. 040-1; autiq., iv., 130-1; hist, 
183. v., 540-9, 553-4, 550, 558, 50J, 503, 

Qumantzin, Cliichimee kin*:, v., 315- 571, 5S7, 591, 593. 

20,331-47. 

Qniijyryat, i., 303, see KwenaiwitL 

Quifieliuayan, Chicomoztoe (Oztoil), 
station, "Aztec migration, v., 323-5. 

Q.uinicuanes, North Mexican tribe, 
i., 571-91; location, i., 013. 

Qninnoeharts (QuimieehanUh tribe 
"i >««:nni Indians, i., 208-22; loca- 
tion, i., 303. 

Quinults, i., 303, see Quouinlts. 

Qniotepeo, Oajaca, antiq., iv., 448- 

21 . 


| Raccoon, Navajo myth., iii., 81. 
i Races, Human Race distinctions, 
etc., i., 12-20, 30, 87-8; iv., 10-13. 
Racing, i., 280, 552-3, 580; ii., 290-7, 
399. 

Rafts, see Boats. 

Rahamum Cakclmjuel kin*:, v., 
590. 

Rahpop-AJiih, Quiche tide, v., 589. 
Kalitzalam-Achih, Quiche title, v., 
589. 

Ralmni (Rami), village, Sonora,, i., 


Quiquimas (Quihuimas), tribe of 
Pueblos, i., 520-50; lan"., iii., 085. 

Quires (Querix), tribe of Pueblos, !., 
526-50; location, i., 527; special 
mention; i., 544. 

Quirigua, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 
108-15. 

Quirogles (Quiroles, Qui rotes), Cen- 
tral Californian tribe, i., 301-401; 
location, i,, 303, 453; laug., iii., 
652. 

Quithihuacas, v. f 30S, see Cnitlatecs. 

Quitlepanquetzin, Nahua burial ccr- 
euiony, ii. , 017. 

Quitonaltia, offerings to the dead, 

ik, 012. 

Quitzaends, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
526‘; location, i., 592. 


008 . 

I Raiment, see l>ress. 

| Rainbow, Peruvian myth., v. , 10 17. 

1 Rakes. (or fishing, i. ? 104, 102, 180, 
212. 233. 

Ramas, tribe of Morphies, i., 7(1- 
47; location, i. , 71, ‘ >\ 793-4; special 
immtion, i., 714, 740; lung., iii., 
783. 

Ranas, Qucrctnro. antiq., iv., 5a0-l. 

Ranchena,. California collodion of 
huts, i., 373. 

Kauclieria Valley, i., 302, 449. 

Ranchito do Lugo, village, South 

| California, i., 400. 

Kanclio del Chino, village, South 
( alifomia, i., 400. 

Rancho do los Fclis, village, South 
California, i., 400. 
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Rancho tie las Piedras, Tamaulipas, 
antiq., i\\, 595. 

Rancho dc los Verdngas, village, 
South California, i., 460. 

Rancho de ios Ybarras, village, 
South California, i., 450. 
Randolph County, Mississippi Val- 
ley, antiq., iv., 752-3. 

Rank, see (Government. 

Rape, punishment of, i., 550, 771; 

it., ‘25 1, 455, 555, 550. 575-7. 

Rat Indians, tribe of Thlinkeets, i., 
95-114; location, i., 143. 

Rat Island, i., 87, 142. 

Rat River, lang., ii i. , 585. 

Rats, as food, i., 374, 405, 427-30, 
488, 551, 575, 525. 

Rattles, i., 91, 705; ii., 293, 334, 540, 
713, 737: iii., 385, 411. 
Rattlesnake, i., 343; iii., 80. 

Katin, i., 008, see Kalnim. 

Raven, i., 109; iii., 102-104. 
Reckoning, see Arithmetic. 

Records, historical, etc., ii. , 523-33; 

v., 93-5, 103-5, 140-2, 100-5. 
Red-Cap’s Bar, locality, North Cali- 
fornia, i., 445. 

Red Creek Canon, Utah, antiq., iv., 
715-17. 

Red-hand, paintings, antiq., iv., 37-8, 
154, 209, 212. 251, 257. 

Red-Knives, tribe of Tinneh, i., 1 Mr- 
37; location, i., 144-5; special men- 
tion, i., 121. 

Red Lake, i., 470, 

Red River, i.. 594. 

Redwood Creek, i., 329. 440; king., 

111., 043. 

Redwood Valley, i., 302, 448. 

Reeds, various uses, Hyperboreans, 

1., 74, 90; Columbians, i, 251; 
Californians, i., 335, 341, 345, 308- 
9, 372, 377-8, 381-4, 393, 404, 405*, 
408, 428; New Mexicans, i., 494-5, 
505, 533, 541, 558-03, 575-0, 579-83; 
Mexicans, i., 024, 027; ii., 259, 
300, 398. 405, 484, 573; iii., 334-5, 
350, 435; (Central Americans, i., 
692, 099, 722, 724, 754-0, 701, 774; 

11., 742-3, 784-5. 

Reese River, i., 462. 

Refugio Play a, locality, South Cali- 
fornia, i., 459. 

Reindeer, i., 118, 128-9. 

Rekquas, North (Californian tribe, i., 
320-61; location, i., 444. 

Relics, of OamaxtJi, v., 497; see also 
Antiquities. 

Religion, see Mythology. 

Remedies, village, Sonora, i., 601. 


Reno, town, Nevada, l , 409. 
Reptiles, i., 373-5, 379, 405, 417, 410 
428, 430, 539, 560-1, 568, 

625, 758-9; ii., 234, 315, 356, 72J. 
Reservoirs, i., 539; ii., 565, 575* Jlr ,_ 
tiq„ iv., 198, 201, 212, 221, 

249, 252-3, 260, 344, 419, 420-V 
460, 526-9, 589, 633, 638-70, 

798. 

Resguardo, fortress at L'tatlan ii 
789; iv., 125, 128; v., 578. ’ 

Resin, i., 419, 562, 697; ii., 408; iii 
392. 

Resurrection, belief in, iii., 314 330 . 
31; v., 86. 

Revolution, sec War, 

Rewards, military, i., 704-5: ii 
400-3. 

Iteynosa, village, Tamaulipas, i.. 
Rheumatism, S5, 204-5, 237 351 
439, 521, 657, 709, 742; ii., 795 . ' 

Ribbon-dunce, Nalmas, i., 586; ii 
289-90. 

Riddles, Nahua amusements, ii.,286. 
Rincon, locality, South ( ’alifomia, i , 
439. 

Riuconado, Vera (buz, antiq., i\., 
436. 

Rincons, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 449. 

Rings, i., 211; ii,, 480, 732, 750; an- 
tiq. , iv., 173, 177, 230- 1, 255, 273. 
Ringworm, cure for, i., 395. 

Rio Alamo, i., 6*13. 

Rio Alvarado, v., 473. 

Rio de las Animas, i., 470. 

Rio tie la Antigua, Vera Cruz, im- 

t,iq., iv., 437. 

Rio Atovac, i., 670; v., 1*>7. 

Rio Azul, i., 598; lung., iii., 68 L 
Rio Bravo del Norte, 1 . , 592, see Lie 
G ramie del Norte. 

Rio Oatasaha, Chiapas, antiq., iv., 
344. 

Rio (’azonest San Marcos), i., 673. 

Rio ChachalaoHs, i M 675. 

Rio Chama, i., 596. 

Rio Champoton, Yucatan, antiq. < iv., 
263, 265. 

Rio Charmer, L, 470. 

Iiio Chiquinguare, Honduras, antiq., 

iv.,72. 

Rio Conlmayana, i., 670, 

Rio < onehos, i., 610. 

Rio del Corfce, i,, 682. 

Rio Frio, i., 794-5. 

Iiio del Puerto, i., 602, 607-9. ... 

Rio Grande, i., 599-600, 6/2; »»•* 
594. . _ 

Rio Grande de Espeleta, 1 ., C, • 
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Rio Grande (Bravo) del Norte, i., 
526- 7/592-5; New Mexico, antiq., 
iv., 662-74. 

Rio Hadia, i., 796. 

Rio Hussavampa, i., 475. 

Rio Uumacc, i., 614. 

Rio Jain a, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 262. 
Rio Jamapa, Yera Cruz, antiq., iv., 
434. 

Rio Lagartos', Yucatan, antiq., iv., 
261. 

Rio Lcmpa, i., 702. 

Rio Maneos, i., 470. 

Rio Munition, Peru, antiq., iv., 804. 
Rio Mo die, Pom, antiq., iv., 799-800. 
Rio <le Montezuma, Mexico, antiq., 
iv., 549. 

Rio Nayarit, i., 672; king., iii., 7 19. 
Rio Naza*, i., 6 14. 

Rio Nexaha, lung., ii’., 756. 

Rio del Norte, nee Rio Grande del 
Norte. 

Rio Nueces, i. , 611. 

Rio de los Osos (Rio Use), i., 595; iii., 

Rt^lntla, i., 676. 

Ui^J^nnro, boundary Mexican Em* 

ll^pel Partido, iv., 579, see Rio «le 
rviHanueva. 

Rio de la Pasioii, i., 700, 786. 

Uio Paxa, i., 790. 

Rio Pecos, i., 591. 5 94-5; iii., 593. 

Rio Piatzla, i., 614. 

Rio Piciuis, i., 599. 

Rio de la Plata, i., 470. 

Rio Puereo, i-, 595-0, 600; antiq., iv., 
644, 672. 

Rio Sabinas, i., 612. 

Rio Salado (Salinas), iii., 681; antiq., 
iv., 634-5. 

Rio Salinas, see Uio Salado. 

Rio San Antonio, i., 611. 

Rio de San Cosine, iv., 733. 

Rio San Juan, iii., 782-3. 

Rio San Marcos, i., 675, see Rio 
Oazones . 

Rio San Pedro, i., 602. 

Uio Secos, iii., 7 S3. 

Uio Sinaloa, i., 609; iii., 715. 

Rio Suchil, i., 614. 

Itio Teconiava, Oajaca, antiq., iv., 
421. 

Rio Tin to, i., 792. 

Rio Tuereo, iii., 595. 

Rjo Ulua, i., 792. 

Rio de los Ures, i., 602. 

Rio Verde, 1, 595; king., iii., 6S4; 
antiq., iv., 634. 


! Rin . (,e Villanueva (del Parlido). an- 
tiq., iv., 579. 

Rio Yirgini, i., 598. 

Rio Xoxo, antiq,, iv.,379. 

Rio Yaqui, i., 605. 

Rio Zent, i.. 795. 

| Rio Zuaque, i., 608. 

! Rio Zuni, antiq., iv., 044-7. 

Rita, New Mexico, uuliq,, i v 
River Canal, i., 294. 

b , tribe of Aleuts i 

9 i ; ! ■■ -i: ■ •!., i., Ml. 

Roads, ii., 387, 501-2. 575-0, 730, 
] 790-1: antiq., iv., 24, 205-7, 374’ 

; 484. 526, 532. 541, 581-91. OW-T 

1 794 5. 

i Ron I an Island, i.,-790. 793; antiq., 
• iv., 70. 

Robesco, village, Sonora., i.. 607. 
j Robles, Ron Pedro de, Nilaub prince, 
v., 507. 

Rocking-stones, Vera Cruz, antiq,, 
iv., 434. 

Rockland, California, antiq., iv,, 
706. 

Rock -sculpture, see Hieroglypliio. 
Rocky Mountain Indians, tribe of 
Tiimcb, i.. 1 1 1-37; location, i., 145; 
special mention, i.,’ 126-7; lang., 

111., 619. 

Rockv Mountains, i., 38, 11 1, 115-5, 
151-3, 252, 31 M2, 322, 461. 

Rogue River, i., 222. 320, 327, 442 3. 
Rogue River Indians (Lofoten, Ton- 
tooton, Totolen, Tototin, Toto- 
tutna. Totut.imc, Totuiunc, Ton- 
touni, Tutoten, Tulunalis, Tutu- 
taniy), North Californian tribe, 

1., 326-61; location, i., 327, 143; 
special mention, i., 328, 332, 338, 
341, 344, 3 16. 355, 361. 

Roil-roil-pam, name ot Kliketa! 

: f 254, 321. 

Juan tie, (Juiclio king, 


country. 1 . 

Rojas, l)on 
v., 566. ... 

Rollers, ii.. « 48-J-3, ■>•'7; m., 

385. , . 

Romanons f Roinanans), Central Cal- 
ifornian lr 'l'<‘ i - 361-401; Iocji- 


tribc, i., 361-401; 

, ,;63, 453. 

Romans American origin trace*, v 


] 23. 
Roofs, 

372, 

624, 

161, 

057 . 


i 74 , 89, 102, 161, 21 1, 334-5, 
404, 486 7. 535, 537, 560, 575, 
651-2, 692-3, 7!«. 755-6; n., 
557. 571-4. 784-0; antiq., iv 
2<I9, 303, 325-6, 331, 339-403, 


585-6, 666-7 

toots, vari< 

101, 103, 123, 


Knots, various uses, i. ; 57, 79, 90-], 
130, 159, 106, 180, 
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1ST , 204, 21244, 233-6, 261, 2644, 
340, 345, 354, 373-4, 406, 488, 491, 
521, 560, 576,. 581), 651, 694, 709, 
1 721, 759, 762; ii., 365, 599, 722, 

724, 768. 

Hope, i., 58, 107, 185-6, 544, 693, 
724; ii., 484, 752; iii., 240. 

Roqtias River, i., 444, 

Rosario, Guatemala, antiq., iv. , 121, 
Round Valiev, i., 447, 451; king. iii. , 
643, 648. 

Rox T/Jk, Guiohe month, ii., 766. 
Ruby Valiev, i., 462. 

Ru Cab Mam, Cakchiquel mouth, 

ii., 766. 

Ru Cub Pach, Cakchiquel month, 

ii., 766. 

Ru Cab Togie, Cakchiquel month, 

ii., 766. 

Rucab Tumuzuz, Cakchiquel month, 

11., 766. 

Ruiatcot, Nicaragua god, iii., 492. 
Rumal- Allans, Zutugii king, v. , 585-6. 
Kumscns (UunsieiiH), Central Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 363-401; location, 

1., 363, 454; special mention, i., 
380, 388-9, 390; lung., iii., 653-4. 

Rushes, various uses, i., 182, 190-1, 
211, 231, 236-7, 260, 270-1; see 
Reeds. 

Russian River, i., 362, 397-8, 448; 
laug., ii. , 647-8, 654. 


S 


Sualis, i., 312, see Salish. 

Sauptins, L. 462, see Snakes. 
Sabaeehe, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 211- 
12; v., 632. 

Sabailwis, North Mexican tribe, i,, 
- 57 191; location, h, 572, 614; king., 

111., 718. 

>Sabaism, iii., 112-13, 144, 171, 490-8. 
Sacaa, Miztee priest, ii., 208, 

Sacacal, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 219. 
Sucatepeques, pro vince, Guatemala, 

1., 788; hist, v., 577, 594-7. 
Sacaton, locality, Arizona, i., 602. 
Sacbe, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 200, 267. 
Sachal Lake, i, 303. 

Sachaln, tribe of Sound Indians, i,, 
208-22; location, i., 303. 

Sachets, i., 299, sec Skagit*. 

Sa- chin cos, name applied to Toots, i., 
175. 

Sachuen, ("antral Californian tribe, 
1, 361-401; location, i., 454. 

Socks, see Bags. 

Saco, Isthmian title, i., 770. 


Sacramento River, i., 362, 367, m 
450, 599; iii., 88. 

Sacramento Valley; i., 365* 308-70 
381, 386, 388, 398, 450, 597; Ian* ‘ 
iii., 649. 


Sacred Enclosures, Mississippi y.q 
ley, antiq., iv., 757-62. 
Saeriftcatono, at U fcatlan, Guateiuida 
antiq,, iv., 126. 

Sacrifice, Hyper bore aim, i., 86, HKS* 
Columbians, i., 288; Californium/ 

1., 387-8; New Mexicans, iii., 17$. 

80; Mexicans, i., 656. 665-0- ]\ 
147, 304-41, 420, 428-32, 443/ 457 
479, 605; iii., 61, 110-11, 265- W) 
passim; v., 85- 8, 258; Central 

Americans, i., 708, 723, 740, 7,sM. 

11., 60S, 678-9, 687-710, 745-7, Till;! 
800; iii., 52, 466-98; iv., 199; v .. 
560, 572: origin of, iii., 30-1; v., 
572; see also liunmu-sucriiiec. 

Sacrificial stone, ii., 582-3, 707- iii 
293-4, 48 8; iv., 509-11, 541; v., 471.’ 
Saerilicios island, Vera Cruz, antiq 
iv., 427-8. 

Nacsiol, South (Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i M 459. 

Sacspili, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 458. 

Sadancs, Central Californian tribe, 

1. , 361-401; location, i., 453, 
Saddles, i., 270-1, 439, 501, 726. 
Sadies (Sadis*), i., 311-13, see Salish. 

Sagayayuinnes(Saga,yacumm‘M, ( Vn- 

tral Californian tribe, i.. 361-401; 
location, i. , 450; lang., iii., 649. 
Sagin, Central Californian tribe, i. y 
3 11-401; location, i., 454. 

Sagunte, Central Californian tribe. 

i.\ 361-401; location, i*> 453. 
Sabaptins (Slialmjdans, Shawhaa])- 
tens), one of the nine families into 
which the Columbians are divided, 
belonging to the Inland families; 
manners and customs of ah its 
nations and tribes described to- 
gether, i., 253-91; physique, i., 
255: dress, i., 256: dwellings, j., 
259; war, i.,209; boats, i., 271; im- 
plements and property, b> ;, jl-.k 
Slavery, i., 276; women, n, jjdjj 
medicine, i., 285; character, a., *•'[, 
myth., iii., 94-5; king., m., 626 6; 
location of trtlies, i-, bV2, *-n.v4, 
316-21. ., 

Sahdiwamisli, i., 301 ? sec Sawanm * 
Sahmamish, tribe of Sound Induu^, 

i., 208-22; location, i., 300. 
Sahuaripa, village, Sonora, 1 ., 
Sakuaripas, North Mexican tnne, 
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571-01; location, L, 60G; lang., 
jii., 690. 

Sails, L, 166, 658, 725; ii., 307-8, 730. 
St Cyprian River, v, , 66. 

St Ignatius Mission, i., 313. 

St John’s Hiver, i., 794. 

St Joseph’s Hiver, i., 314. 

St Lawrence Island, i., 50; lang., 

111., 576. 

St Mary’s Liver, i., 313. 

St Michael Island, i., III. 

St Thomas, in America, v., ‘25-6. 
Saiustklas (Saiustkas Saliutlas, Sa- 
yonstlas, Sayouslas, Sinselavs, 
Suislaws), tribe of Chinooks, i., 
*222-50; location, i., 308; special 
mention, i., 250. 

Sajeay, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 450. 

Sak hones, Central Californian tribe, 

1. , 361-401; location, i., 455; lan«r. , 

111., 653. 

Sakisimmes, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 450. 
Saklans, Central Californian tribe, 
i, 361-401; location, i., 453. 
%kum<dni, tribe of Sound Indians, 
208-22; location, i., 300. 

Milachi, South Californian tribe, i., 
W 402-22; location, i., 450. 
f Salama, Guatemala, anthp, iv., 130-1. 
Salau Pomas. Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 418. 
Salem, Mississippi Valiev, antiq., 
iv., 750. 

Salinas River, i., 455, 505-6, 508. 
Salinevos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i., 605; special 
mention, i., 576-8. 

Saltsh (Saalis, Saelies, Sadism, Se- 
lish), one of t lie nine families into 
which the Columbians are divided, 
belonging to the Inland families; 
manners and customs of all its 
nations and tribes described to- 
gether, i., 252-01; physique, i,, 
dress, i., 256-7; dwellings, 

1., 261; food, i., 264: property and 
art, i., 273-4; government, i., ‘276; 
marriage and children, i., 276-0; 
myth., iii., 97-8, 154-5, 510; laug., 

111., 615-20; location, i., 252-3, 31*2- 
16. 

Saliali (Flathcads), Inland Colum- 
bian tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., 
252, 313; special mention, i,, 105, 
228, 452, 256, 258, 260, 264-5, 267- 
73, 275-9, 284, 287-91; myth., iii., 
( 130, 520. 

♦Saliutlas, i., 308; sec Sui u«t kins. 


Salmon i., 55, 76, 129, 158, 162 3, 

}jm 55 u » 232-3, 

2JJ, 2(»l-3, 337-9, 374. 

Salmon Liver, i., 201, 317, 445-6 
( 463; Jang., iii.. 630, 612. 

SalpiliJ, South ( aliforiiiau tribe, i., 
402-2*2; location, i., q50. ? 

Sillses, Central < 'aiiioriiian tribe, i., 
361-401: location, i. } 45;;’. 

laug., iii., 652. 

NaLipuedes Island, i.. 605, 

Salsouas, C<Milral Californian tribe, 
361-401; location, i., 451. 

Salt, i., 55, 103, 163, 186, 406-7, 430, 
576, 581, 631, 638, 653, 6945, 700, 
7*26, 758, 760, 768; ii., 310, 325, 
353-1, 722, 712; v., 88, 450, 503. 
Salt Creek, i., 704. 

Saltillo, town, Coaliuila, i., 614. 

Salt Lake Diggers, i,, 463; see TIo- 
kundikahs. 

Salt Liike Valley, i., 460; antiq., iv., 
714-15. 

Salt-makers, Nalma festival, ii., 325. 
Salt-pet rc. i., 634, 640. 

Salt Liver, i., 528, 505, 601. 

! Salutation, i., 67-8, 120, 637, 665, 707, 
741, 777; ii., 284, 635. 

| Salvador, tribes described, i.. 684-711; 

11.. 630-803; special mention, i., 
688. 7U; ii., 123; king., iii., 7*23, 
750-60; antiq., iv., 68-0; hist., v., 
585-6, 608-11. 

Salves, see Ointment. 

Salzon, ('mitral Californian tribe, i., 
301-101; location, i.. 153. 
Samahtumiwlioolah. (White Man’s 
Island). Okanagan mythical is- 
land, iii., 153. 

Samamish. tribe of Sound Indians, 

1.. 208-22; location, i.. 300. 
Samdans, i., 1 13. see Sundowns. 
Samilkanuighs, Inland Columbian 

tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 312. 
Samindas (Samundas), ( cntral ( ali- 
fornian tribe, i., 361-401; location, 

1., 447, 4-10. t 

Sami^li. tribe of Sound Indians, i., 

208-22; location, i., 208, 299; lang. , 

111., 615. 

Samisli Hiver. i., 200. 

Sampitcbcs (Pitches, Sampectches, 
Sampichcs, . San Hitches. . Sam- 
pichyas), tribe of Sin *slioties, i.,422- 
42; location, 469; special mention, 
i.7433, Ml ; lang., iii., <>61-2. 

: Satupit' h N alley, i., 464, 460 
! .Simmmlii*. i„ 447. *«;Saimii.la». 

| Sanactc, Yucatan, antiq., iv., >,11-12. 
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. San Andres, locality, Durango, i, 
614. 

San Andres, locality, Guatemala, 
v., 587. 

San Andres, California, antiq., iv., 
7t)4. 

San Andres Cluilcliieornula, Puebla, 

‘ antiq., iv., 408. 

San Andres Chinipas, locality, Chi- 
huahua, i., 600. 

Smi Andres; Coamiaf, village, Zaca- 
tecas, i. f 072. 

San Andrea dc Couicari, village, Sin- 
aloa, iii., 707. 

San Antonio, village, Central Cali- 
fornia, i., 367. 

San Antonio, \illuge, (Guatemala, i., 
780. 

San Antonio, Puebla, antiq., iv., 468. 

San Antonio Island, i., 604. 

San Antonio dc Padua, mission, Cen- 
tral California, king., iii., 656. 

San Augustin, Durango, antiq., iv., 
600. 

San Bnrtolome Bataeosa, village, So- 
nora, i., 607. 

San Bentabe Pay, i., 606-4. 

San Pernardino (bounty, i., 457-8. 

San Pernardino Mountains, i., 402, 
408, 457. 

Sail Bias, town, Darien, i., 706. 

Satr Bias Indians, i., 706, see Man- 
zanillo*. 

Sau Buena vent River, i., 450. 

San Buenaventura, Chilumiiua, an- 
tiq., iv., 603. 

San Buenaventura, mission, Smith 
California, i. } 45! >; antiq., iv., 605. 

San Carlos, mission, Central Cali- 
fornia, lung., iii., 653. 

Sanchhies, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 36.1-401; location, i., 453. 

Sau Christobai (San Chrisobal, San 
Oristoval), mission, Guatemala, 

i., 788. 

Sauchtt, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location* i., 450. 

San Clomeuie Island, i., 460. 

San Cristovai, Oajaca, antiq., iv., 
373; see also San Christ dbal. 

San Christo val Teopan tepee, Pue- 
bla, antiq., iv., 466. 

Sand, i., 158, 163, 178, 181, 285, 305, 

* 506, 722, 758; ii., 481; iii., 80; v., 

472. 

Sandajuanes, North Mexican tribe, 
h, 571-01; location, i., 61b 

Sandals, see Shoes. 

Sandia, i., 500, see Zandia. 

San Diego County, L, 457-8, 460. 


San Diego, town and mission, South 
California, i., 458. 

San Dimas, locality, Durango, i. 
614. 

San Dionisio, village, Oajaca. i- 
680. * *’ 

Sane Is, ('Neutral Californian tribe i. 
361-401; location, i., 362, 451; *»<.'. 
cial mention, j,, 386; myth., iii., 
524; lung., iii., 643-4. 

San Fsievan Island, i., 604. 

Sanetch, tribe of Nooikas, i., j 7 1 . 
208; location, i., 205-7. 

Sau Felipe, Pueblo village, i., 47 s, 
527, 600; lang., iii., 681; antiq ' 
iv., 663. 

San Fernando, village, Lower ’Cali, 
fornia, i., 603. 

San Fernando, mission, South Cali- 
fornia, i., 450-60; lang., iii., 660, 
675. 

San Francisco, village, Oajaca, i. t 
680. 

San Fraueiseo Bay, Central C«ili for- 
um, i., 361-401, 452-3; king., iii., 
652; antiq., iv., 710-11. 

San Francisco do Borgia, mission, 
Lower California, laug., iii., 660. 

San Francisco dc Coahuila, mission, 
Coahuila, i., 610, 612. 

San Francisco Istaltcpee, village, 
Oajaca, i., 680. 

San Francisco Javier (Xavier), mis- 
sion, Lower California, i., 603; 
lang., iii, 601-2. 

San Francisco Mountains, i., 467. 
.70S. 

San Francisco do Ocuapa, village. 
Tabasco, i., 682. 

San Francisco River, i., 504, 506. 

San Francisco Xavier, mission, Ta- 
maulipas, i,, 613; see also Sau 
Francisco Ja\ ier. 

Sau Francisquito, village, (Central 
(California, 1 ., 454. 

San Francisquito Pass, California, 
antiq., iv., 6 PL _ 

Sail Cabriel, mission, South Califor- 
nia, i.,4G(); lang., iii.M>74-5. 

San Gabriel River, i., 457. 

Sakgana, province, Darien, lang, 

iii., 7J)4. . 

San (his par, iv., 424, see l l,,<ira 
Grande. 

San Giuseppe Island, i., 604. 

Sail Gorgonio, village, Coahyna, i.» 
457. . 

San Gorgonio Pass, 1 ., 4;>7. 

San Gregorio, Chiapas, antiq., ‘ 
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gorto. 


iv., 59-2. 
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Zacatecas, antiq.,* 


San Ignacio, mission, Lower Califor- ! San Juan* Valiev Now M.vim , 
i am- lfm.r iii non l v * ! 


uia, i., 503; lang., iii., 6*00. 

San Ignacio, village, Sonora, i., GOO. 

San Ignacio dc Cbicuris, village, So- 
nora, i., GOO. 

San Ignacio Otatitlan, village, Sina- 
loa, b, 614. 

San Ignacio de Tesia, village, Sonora, 

i., 607. 

San Ildefonso (Yldefonso), Pueblo 
town, i., 599; lang., iii., 6SL 


San Jacinto, village, South Califor- 1 ti<>n, i., 4(50. 


( tnj iv., 550-1/ 

San Lazaro, New Mexico, antiq., 
iv., 665. N 

San Lorenzo,! 'oahuila, antiq., iv. ,51)0. 
San Loren/w de Oguera, village* So- 
nora, i., 509. 

San Luis <lo las ( an etas, mission, 
Guatemala, i., 7*9, 

San Luisienos (LuKenos}. South 
j Californian trihe, i., 402-22; lecu* 


nia, i. 


. 457. San Luis Ohispo, California, antiq., 

San Jacinto Mountains, i., 402, 457. iv., 002. 

San Joaquin River, i., 355, 451-5. San Luis de hi Paz, town, Guanajw- 
San Joaquin Valley, myth,, iii., 88; ato, i., 673; lang., iii., 742. 

lang., iii., 550; antiq., iv., 707-8. j San Luis PoWi. i., 571-2, 505, 575; 
Sail JosA town, South California, i., j lang., iii., 757, 742, 780; antiq., 
555, 452, 458, 450; antiq., iv., 22. j iv., 505. 

San Jose do Bocas, town, Durango, I Sau Lnis Lev, mission, S 


i., 610. 


South Cali- 
fornia, i.,45S, 450; lang, iii., 574. 


San Jose del Calm, mission, Lower j San Marcos, village, South Califor- 


Califoniia, i., 604. 

Sau Joskj Comomlii, town, Lower 
California, i., 605; lang., iii., 601-2. 
Sail Joad Island, i., 604. 

San Jose de Pinias, village, Arizona, 
.A, 601. 

jjfti Jost; River, i., 600. 
n Josd Tcopari, village, Sonora, i.. 
606. 

Sail Juan, Pueblo village, i., 527, 
590; lang., iii., 681, 

Sau Juan Baptist a (Bautista), mis- 
sion, Central California, i-» 454; 
lang.. iii., 653 


nia, i. , 150. 

San Marcos, New Mexico, antiq., iv., 
665. 

San Marcos Rivci, i., 602. 

San Martcro, Coahuila, antiq., iv., 
599-500. 

Sau Martin Luvianos, Mexico, an- 
ti q., iv., 480. 

San Mateo, California, antiq., iv., 710. 

San Mateo, ullage, Onjaca, i., 680. 

Sun Mateo Malzura, village?, Sonora, 

i., 606. 

San Mateo Mountains, i., 505. 

San Miguel, village, California, i., 
3 66, 370, 386, 388, 402; lang., iii., 


San Juan Bautista Bay, i., 605. 

San Juan Capistrano, mission, South | 658-0. 

California, i., 405, 460; lang., iii., i San Miguel, village, Chiapas, i., 682; 
674. | lang., iii., 760. 

San Juan Guichicovi, town, Oajaca, San Miguel, village, Sonora, i., 608-9. 
i., 680. | San Miguel, province, Salvador, i., 


San Juan Island, i., 208, 297. 

San Juan Lake, Jalisco, antiq., iv., 
575. 

Sau Juan de los Llanos, Mexico, an- 
, iv. , 546, 

Sah Juan del Obispo, mission, Guate- 
mala, i. , 789. 

Sau Juan del Rio, town, Querctaro, 
t i., 674. 

San Juan del Rio, town, Zacatecas, ; 
i, 614. 


700. . . 

Sail Miguel, Isthmus, antiq.^iv., 17. 
San Miguel del Milagro, r rhiseala, 
antiq. , iv., -178. . . 

San Miguel tie Moconto, mission, 
Sinaloa, lang., iii., 707. 

San Miguel Gulf, i-, 707; lang., m., 
70 1 ... 

San Nicolas, Vera Cruz, antiq., iv. f 

465. 

! San Nicolas Island, i., ‘1(L, 


San Juan River, L, 466, 470, 596, ;! San Pablo, a.oinn, 
795; iii. , Si- New Mexico, an-! 710. 
tbp, iv., 650-1; California, antiq., ! San 1 
iv., 691, 1 tiq. , iv. , 47 i. 


uit.iq., iv., 
Pablo del Monte., Tlascala, an- 
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San Pasqna), village, South Cali- ( Santa Cruz Island, i., 402, 459; kn^. 
fornia. i., 458. iii. , 658-9. b ! 


San Podro, Pueblo village, 600.^ 
San Pedro Alcantara, mission, Ta 
maulipaa, i., 613. 

San Pedro Guazave, village, Sinaloa, 
i., 609. 

San Pedro las Huertas, mission, Gua- 
temala, i,, 789. 

San Pedro River, i.,’083. 

San Pete, locality, Utah, i,, 469. 

Sau Pitches, i., 469, see San ipit dies. 
Sanpoil ('reek, i., 315. 

Sun polls, i., 315, see Sans Foils. 

San Uafacd, mission, Central Cali- 
fornia, i., 363, 452; lang., iii., 647. 
San Roche Island, i., 561. 

San Salvador, see Salvador. 

San Sebastian, village, Zacatecas, i., 
672. 

Sans Foils (N’poehles, Sanpoils, 
Sans Puelles, Sina}n>ils, Siuipouals, 
Sinpauelish, Sin]»avelist, Sinpni- 
lisli, Sinpoilsclme, Sin-pivli-hi. 
Inland Columbian tribe, i., 250 !M ; 
location, i., 315-16; special men- 
tion, i., 267. 290. 

Santa Ana, Pueblo village, i., 527, 
600; lang., iii., 681. 

Santa Ana, village, South California 

1., 460. 

Santa Anna River, i,, 457. 

Santa Parham, town, South Califor- 
nia, i., 403-4, 459; antiq., iv., 695. 
Santa Parham Channel, i., 404. 

Santa Catalina, Puebla, antiq., iv., 
469. 

Santa (’atalina Cayamoa (Oamoa), 
village, Sonora, i., 607. 

Santa Catalina Island, L, 402, 408, 
460; myth., iii.. 134. 

Santa Catarina, village. Guanajuato, 

1., 672; antiq., iv., 578. 

Santa Clara, mission, Central Cali- 
fornia, i., 365, 398; lang., iii., 
653-4. 

Santa Clara, Pueblo village, L, 527, 
599; lang., iii., 681. 

Santa Clara River, i. r 464, 468. 

Santa Clara Valley, i., 452, 600. 
Santa Cruz, mission, Central Califor- 
nia, i, 381, 389, 392-3, 396, 398, 
454; lang., iii., 656; antiq., iv., 
696. 

Santa Cruz, mission, Guatemala, i.. 
788 . 

Santa Cruz, village, Sonora, i., 606. 
Santa Cniz deitjuich£, locality, Gua- 
temala, v., 564. 


Santa Cruz River, L, G02. 

Santa Pelfina Canon, Utah, an tin 
iv., 733. 

Santa Gcrtrudis, mission, Lower 
California, lang., iii., 691-2. 

Santa Inez, mission, South Califor- 
nia, i. , 420, 459 ; 1 ang. , iii., f>5 j . 
Santa. Margarita, village, South Cal- 
ifornia, i., 460, 

Santa Maria, mission, Lower Cali- 
fornia, lang., iii., 690. 

Santa Maria, village, Darien, i., 7%‘. 
Santa Maria, village, Oujuca i 
680,082. " ’’ 
Santa Maria, Yucatan, an tin., h 
219. 

Santa Maria Chimalapa, v il!u**c‘ 

( hi j ac a, i., 682. 

Santa Maria do los Alamos, Mexico, 
antiq., iv., 549. 

Santa Maria River, Guatemala, an- 
tiq., iv., 120. 

Santa. Maria River, Vera Cruz, antiq 
iv., 448. 

Santa-Marta, province, Darien, i., 
796. 

Santander, town. Tumattlipas, i,, 613 
Santa Rosa Island, i.,409, 449; antiq.. 
iv., 694-5. 

Santa Rosalia, village, Sonora, i., 

601 . • 

Santa Rosa do Nadadoroa, village, 

( bahuila, i. , 612. 

Santa. Sinfordsu, village, Chihuahua, 

1., 609. 

Santa Y salad, village, South Cali- 
fornia, i., 458. 

Santiago, Pueblo village, i., <;0I). 
Santiago, mission, Lower California, 

1., 604. 

Santiago fxeuintla, Jalisco, antiq., 

iv., 575-7. 

Santo Domingo, Pueblo village, i., 
527, 600; lang., iii., 681; antiq., 
iv., 666-7- 

Santo 1 tomiugo, village, Guatemala, 

1., 789. 

Santo Domingo, village, Chiapas, i'*., 
290, 294. . 

Santo Tuinos, village, Sonora, i , WlJ;* 
Santo Tomas. Peru, antiq-, iv < dh- 
Sautoton, Chiupas, antiq-, iv., 3* *3. 

San Vicente, province and eiC, 
vador, antiq., iv., 68-9. 

San Vicente Mountain, l, 791. 

San Vincent, Leeward Islands, m 
793. 
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San YWefoiiso, i., 599, see San Ildc- 1 
fonao. ; 

Sapotitiau, province, Guatemala, i., 

7»a 

Sapotofcotg (Lapototots), Central Cal- 
ifornian tribe, i., 36*1-401; location, 
i., 450. 

Saptin lliver, i,, 463, see Snake River. 

Sapuyal, sapote kernel, i., 695, 

Saracatzi* village, Sonora, i., 607. 

Sa raise, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i.,453. 

Sarbacan, Naluia blow-pipe, ii 351. 

SargentarukaH, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 454. 

Saritsehcff Island, i., 62. 

Sarlistos (Sarlilsos), Inland Colum- 
bian tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 
313, 315. 

Sarontae, (Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 453. 

Sarritoheas, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
526; location, i., 592. 

Sarsaparilla, i., 726, 768. 

Sards (Cireecs, Ciries, Sarsi, ftorsi, | 
Surds, Sursees, Sussecs), tribe of | 
Tiuncli, i., 114-37; location, i., 145; 
king., iii,, 584. 

Sasaguol, South Californian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 459. 

Saskatchewan River, i., 145; iii., 
584. 

Sasketoom, food of Inland^ olumbian 
tribes, i., 265. 

Sassardis, tribe of Tstlnnians, i., 
747-85; special locution, i., 785. 

Sassics, North Californian tribe, i., 
326-61; special mention, i. , 344. 

Sastes, i., 446, see Shastas. 

Satieoy, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Satieoy River, i., 458-9; antiq., iv., 
095-6. 

Satumuo, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i. . 453. 

Satun Sat, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 262. 

Suturaumo, Central ( kil ifornian tribe, 

( i., 361-401; location, i., 453. 

Satz-tzi-mitl, Nootka month, i., 193. 

Saucelito, California, antiq., iv., 710, 

Saucon, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 453. 

Saukaiilutucbs(Saukaulutucks), tribe 
of Nootkas, i., 174-208; location, 
b, 175 298; special mention, i., 
t 188. 

Saulapaguemes, North Mexican tribe, 
b, 571-91; location, i., 613. 

hantatho, i., 459, see Sitolo. 
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Nayapm, i.. 3-4, 25-fi. 33-4, 1M, 176, 
•«4: ii., 1-6, 34-S, 342; iii., 30-41 

Savanenrs, tribe <>f Isthmians, h. 

location, i,, 7*19, 796; sjuvial 
mention, i. , 750, 756, 760; lang., 
in., 794. 

Sa\.uma Eight Kay, Honduras, an 
1 iq. , iv., 70. 

Savinnars, trike of Nootkas, i. 174- 
208; location, i. , 295. 

Savvaniish (Sahehwamish, Sayhav 
mamisb, Sehelnvamidi), tribe of 
Sound Indians, i., 208-22; location 
b, 299, 301-2. 

Sawav 5 align, South Californian 
tribe, i., 402-22; location, i. , 459-60. 

Saw-lush, Maya weapon, ii., 743. 

Saw paws, Inland Columbian tribe* 

i., 250-91; location, i., 317. 

Sa\ haymamish, i., 30], see ttawa- 
mish. 

Kayokenek, South Cal ifornian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 459. 

Sayonstlas (Sayouslas), i., 307-8, see 
Saiustklas. 

Saywamincs, i. , 450, see Sey wanienos. 

Sbanvinquil, Tzendal month, it., 766. 

Seallblds, see Platforms. 

Scalps (Scalping), i., 164, 2J5, 235, 
269, 314, 380, 107, 425, 433-4, 496. 
498, 500, 581, 629. 

Scandinavians, American origin - 
traces, v., 102-15. 

Scarification, i., 397, 440, 521, 523, 
580,588, 743, 776; ii., 245,279-80, 
303, 324, 335, 425, 600, 658, 663, 
678, 733; iii., 52, 72, 241, 249, 256, 
278, 336-7, 395, 421. 411-2, 471, 486. 

Seat diet ts, i., 301. see Ska gits. 

Seep! res, iii., 369, 407-27. 

Scliaitls, North Californian tribe, i., 
326-61 ; location, i., 444. 

Scliaktol, i., 141, see Sliaktolik. 

Scbaktulack, i., 141, see Shaktolik. 

Sdtawill, village, Yucatan, i., 658-9, 
663. 

Sehoeeist ish, Inland Columbian tribe, 

i., 250-91; location, i., 315. 

Scheperrhs, North ( alifoniian tribe, 

i., 326-61; location, i., 444. 

S-chinkif, i., 96, see Sitkas. 

Schissatudi, triho of Nootkas, 
174-208; location, i., 295. 

S-chitcba-dion, i., 96. see Sitkas. 

Schools, sec Education. 

Sdioomadits, trilie of Nootkas, I., 
174-208; location, L, 295. 

Schopan (SchoojMin), Komaga male 

com-u him 1 ,, i., 82 . 

Schouchouap, b, 315, »ee Shush wap. 
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Schregongt, North Californian tribe, 

i, 326*01; location, i. f 444. 
Schroovclpi. i., 315. ece Chaudiferca. 
Sehumuginsk, i., 142, see Stroma gin. 
Sohwoyclpi, i-, 314, see Chamlieres, 
Seiatogas, Inland Columbian tribe, 

L, 250-91; location, L, 319. 
Scomalt, Okanagan god, iii., 153. 
Svoatas, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 
50; location, i., 308. 

Scorpion, i., 610; iii., 379-80. 

Scott Island, i., 290. 

Scottslmrgs, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 308. 

Scott’s Kiver (Ottetiowa), i. , 447; an- 
tiq., iv., 707. 

Scot rs Valiev, i., 447, 457; lung., iii., 
637-8. 

Sculpture, Hyperboreans, i., 68, 80, 
91, 107; Columbians, i., 16*1-2, 165, 
181, 183, 192-3, 205-6, 238-9, 274: 
unfit}., iv,, 731, 736; Californian**, 
am iq. , iv., 715-17; New Mexicans, 
i\. 50 7, 515-6; antic., iv., 575*7, 
590,593-7. 620; Mexicans, i.« 631; 

ii. , 161, 169-72, 478-M, 524, 566; 
antiq., iv., 313-22, 332-41, 347-59, 
370-6, 381-8, 398, 415, 420-3, 427*8, 
435-6, 444, 151-564 passim; Cen- 
tral Americans, i., /0i, 769; ii., 
750-1,775-7; antiq., iv., 16-17, 23* 
8, 39-138, 160-279 passim; Missis- 
sippi Valley, aniiq., iv., 781-5; 
Peru, antiq., iv., 803-6; resem- 
blances to Egyptian, v., 59-61. 

Scac.os, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401 ; location, i., 362, 4-49, 451. 
Seal Harbour, i., 294. 

Sea-lion, i., 59-60, 86, 89-90. 

Seals, i., 49-50, 54-60, 73-4, 77-8, 86- 
8, 90-1, 160, 163, 186, 188, 190, 200, 
214, 330, 383, 403, 627. 

Seamvstys, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 306. 

Sea-otter, see Otter. 

Seasons, see Calendar. 

Seattle**, tribe of Sound Indians, i., 
208-22; location, i., 301. 

Sea- water, uses of, i., 172, 762. 

Sea* weed, various uses, i., 103, 163, 
185, 187-8, 214; iii., 144. 

Sebassas (Labassas, She Kasha), tribe 
of Haidahs, i., 155-74; location, 

1., 155, 294; special mention, i., 
157, 159, 170, 174. 

Sociitquonays, tribe of Thlinkeets, 

1., 94-114; location, i., 143. 

Scehelt, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174*208; 

location, i,, 176, 296, 298. 


Sechomawc, Pueblo villagb andtrib^ 

i., 5*26-56; location, i,, 601. 

Sccos, tribe of Mosquitos, i., 711:7; 
location, i., 712; special mention, 

i., 726, 746; lang. , iii., 783. 

Kecu tunes {Sckanme, Sekomncs,' s>. 
‘curnncs). Central Californian tribe. 

1., 361-401; location, i., 450; hum 

111., 649-50. 

Seeds, various uses, h, 340, 373-5 
387-8, 406, 428, 430, 559-60, 577 ] 
658, 734, 752; ii., 703; iii., 83, 297 ’ 
316, 344, 371, 395. 

Seek roe. Mosquito festival, i., 735. 
Seckywa, food of Inland Columbia a 
tribes, i. , 265. 

Ncgatajenno, Apache tribal name, i.. 
474; iii., 594. 

Segu voues, North Mexican tribe, i. f 
571-91; location, 612. 

Kobe h warn i sir, i., 299, see Saw am Mi, 
Sehuatoba. Sinaloa god, iii., 184. 
Sohuiab, Clallam demon spirits, 

iii., 95, 155. 

Sejenne, Apache, tribal name, i., 174* 

111., 594. 

Sekamish, tribe of Sound Indians 

1., 208-22; location, i., 300. 
Sekomncs, j., 450, see Soounmes, 
Selavvik Lake, i., 141. 
Sclf-iinmolation, i., 781-3; ii., CIO, 

620-2; iii., 443; v., 205. 

Sclish. i. , 312, sec Salish. 

Srll'j.il p.iil.ik (Sewatpallas), Inland 
Columbian tribe, i., 250-91; lo- 
cation, i., 318. 

Scltzcrton, Mississippi Valley, until},, 
i\., 767. 

Semiaumas, tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; special mention, i.. 209. 
Semtcu, New Mexico, antiq.. iv., 603. 
Senijextees, tribal name of lakes, i., 
314. 

Scnnatuchs, tribe of Nootkas, i. , 174 
208; location, i., 295. 
Sennelkamecn River. i. , 312. 

Sc notes, subterranean springs, 5 ma- 
taii, antiq., iv., 198, 201, 212. 221, 
249. 

Senuisaeal, Yucatan, antiq, iv., 19J. 
Sepulture, see Burial. 

Sequechul (Sequeclnl), Quiche king, 
v., 566, 595. . 

Scrape, Mexican dress, i., 532, 

690. . . 

Scraque, village, Darien, i.. ^-*>- 
Sereakinskojcs, tribe of Aleuts, »■» 
87-94; location, i., 141. 

Seris, i., 604, see Ccris. 
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Serou8k'umi\e, Central California, 
lang., iii.» <>49. 

Serpent, svmbols, etc., ii., 556, 572, 
578, 585; 751, 791; iiL, 129, 134-7. 
171-3, 180, 398, 400; autiq., iv., 37, 
185-7, 226-7, 229-31, 235; v. # 87; 
sec also Snakes. 

Serpent River, i., 317, see Snake 
River. 

Serrano (le Cajomes, Zapotee dialect, 

iii., 754. 

Serrano dc Ixtcpec, Zapotec dialed, 

111., 754. 

Serrano dc Mialiuatlan, Zapotec dia- 
lect, iii., 754. 

Serranos, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 458. 

Senates, village. South California, i., 
460. 

Scrvushamnes, Central Californian 
tribe, L, 361 401; location, i., 450. 
Sesaguks, tribe of Aleuts, i., 87-94; 
location, i., 141. 

Soaepaulabrt, Moqui village, i., 528. 
Sesliats (Seshahts, Shecbarts), tribe 
of Nootkas, i., 174-208; location, 

1., 295, 297. 

Sespe, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Seven, sacred number, iii., 270. 

Seven Caves, name for Chicomoztoc 
and Tnlan Zuiva, q..v. 
,J$vernovskta, name for Chwacha- 
’ maju, i., 449. 

Severnozer, name for Chwaehainaju, 

1., 449. 

Sevier Lake, i. , 422, 464-8. 

Sevier (Severe) River, i., 467. 

Sevier Valley, i., 464, 4 6S. 
Sewatpallas, i., 318, see Selloatpal- 
lalis. 

Sexes, i., 93, 128, 170, 390, 393, 416-17, 
551-2, 560, 703-4; ii., 243-5, 290, 
^ 693, 723. 

Sextapay, South California Ian#., 

111., 606-8. 

Soywauienes (Saywarnines), Central 
Californian tribe, i., 361-401; loca- 
t tion, i., 450; lang., iii., 649. 
Sbahaptahs, i,, 316, see Sabaptins. 
Shaistehes, Inland Columbian tribe, 

1., 250-91; location, i., 314. 
Shaktolik (Scliaktol, Schaktulack) 
N Bay, i., 141. 

bhalaclimushumncs, Central Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 
450. 

Shalalas (Shalalalis, Shallalahs), tribe 
of Chinooks, i, } 222-50; location, 

i., 306-7. 


Sh.'iHatlds- (Shalliitos), (aland Colum- 
biautnV, i., 2150-5)1 : location, i„ 

Shaman, a sorcerer, i., 77 go goo. 
iii., 141-4, 117-S, 1 go ’ 

Sharuooinanolis. Inland Columbian 
tribe •r.O-ill; local ion, i., H17. 

Shiiuelkn;, as. Central Californian 
tnbo, i.. :,6L-l()i; !iHMh«»n, i. ( 451. 

Shasta Ruttc, loenUtv, North' Cali- 
fornia. i.. 441, 147. 

Shasta Mountains, i.,327, 147, 451. 

Shasta River, i. ? 446. 

S hast as (( 'lmstay, Snstc, Sba.;dc, 
Slmsty, Weohows), North Califor 
nian tribe, i., 326451; location, k, 
3*27, 446-7; special mention, i., 333, 
312, 344, 351, 361; myth., iii,, 547; 
v., J9; liiiitf., iii., 640. 

Shasta Valley, i., 447, 457; Jan#., 
iii., 637-8. 

Shaste, i.. 447, see Shastaw. 

Shastv, i. , 447, see S hast as. 

Shawhaaptens, i., 317, see Snhap- 
tins. 


i 




Shaw's Flat, California, untie., iv., 
700. 

Sheastukles, i., 307, see Shiastuel - 
Ies. 

Shehalne Romos, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 362, 
448. 

Shehashas, i., 294, see Sebassus. 
Shcherelelies, tribe of Shoshones, i., 
422-42; location, i., 470. 

Shecbarts, i., 295, see Seshats. 

Sheep, i., 215-16, 489, 502, 505, 5-14, 
583. 

Sheep Indians i., 145, see Am haw - 
tawhout-Tinneh. 

Shehees, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 
50; location, i., 309. 

Shekoms, Central Californian tribe, 

1.. 361-401; location, i., 451. 

Shells, various uses, Hyperboreans, 

i. f 4S, 72, SO, 97, 122, 128, 133; 
Colnm liians, i., 165, 179, 182, 186- 
92. 201, 206, 211, 217, 229, 239, 
258; ant i<p, iv., 739-40; Californi- 
ans, i., 330, 333, 34; , 36/ -8, 381-2, 
3S5, 393-4, 403, 44)7-0, 424 6; an- 
tiq/, iv., 709-10; New Mexicans, 

1., 482, 506, 532-3, 551, 558-9, 563, 
574-5, 584; Mexicans, i., 022, 630; 
ii. 173, 175, 290, 292, 319, 325, 
337, 374, 573; iii., 309, 385, 407, 
416-17; Central Americans, i., 091, 
706, 717, 752, 754; ii., 084, 713, 
729, 732-3, 737, 752; Mississippi 
Valley, antiq. , iv., 782. 
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Shelter Cove, i., 440. 

Shepowlawc, Moqui village, i. , 601. 

Sherwood Valley, i. f 362, 448. 

Sheswap, i., 311, see Hhuslnvhps. 

Shet-Ia-eane, Okanagan hair orna-' 
merits, i., 257. 

Shewhapmuch, i., 251, see Shush- 
waps. 

Shew naps, h, 312, see Shush waps. 

ShinstuekleH (Sheastukles), tribe of 
Chinooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 
307. 

Shields, Hyperboreans, i., 70, 110; 
Columbians, i,, 235; Californians, 

i., 343, 431-2; New Mexicans, i., 
403, 406, 541, 578*0; Mexicans, i., 
627-8, 655; ii., 326, 337, 404, 406-7, 
600. 618, 021; iii., 284-420 passim; 
Mayas, ii., 742. 

Shimiahmnos, tribe of Sound In- 
dians, i., 20S-22; location, i., 200; 
king., iii., 615. 

Shingle Springs, California, antiq., 
is ., 704-5. 

Shipup, l’ncblo village, i., 527. 

Shirrydikas, tribe of Shoshones, i. , 
422-42; location, i.. 461. 

Shis Inday, ‘Men of the woods,* 
name for Apaches, i., 474. 

Shistakoostees (Kisticoostas), North 
Californian tribe, i., 326-61; loca- 
tion, i., 443. 

Shitignenm, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 45*4. 

Sliiwiumt, i., 600, see Si win tin. 

Shljam Selma, Koniaga god, iii,, 
143. 

Shoalwater Hay, i., 209, 303, 305. 

Shoulwuter Hay Indians, tribe of 
Chinooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 
305. 

Shoes, Hyperboreans, i., 40-50, 73; 
Columbians, i.. 258; Californians, 

i., 331, 424-6; New Mexicans, i., 
480-4, 504, 531-2, 559, 569, o74; 
Mexicans, i., 620, 650; ii., 326, 
337, 369-70, 375, 396, 405; iii., 435; 
Central Americans; i., 690, 716; 
il, 635, 731. 

Shokomish, i M 302, see Skokomish. 

S’homarni-di, tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; location, i., 299, 301. 

Shonornnes, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i,, 450. 

Shook an vs, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 309. 

Shoopshaps, i., 312, see Shushwaps. 

Shooshaps, i., 310, see Shush waps. 

Shooshewaps, i., 310, see Shush waps. 


Shoremee, Central Californian tribe 

i., 361-401; location, i\, 454. 

Shoshokoes ( Sli oshoc cos, Shoshocos ) 
tribe of Shoshones, i., 422-42; loca- 
tion, i,, 460; special mention i. 
441-2; jjiiig., iii., 061. 

Slfosliones, one of the four families 
into which the Californians are di- 
vided; manners and customs *,f 
all its nations aud tribes described, 
together; i., 422-42; physique, i. 
422-3; dress, i., 123-6; dwellings, 

i., 426-7; food, i., 427-30; persona] 
habits, i., 430-1; weapons and v \u\ 

i., 431-4; implements, b, 434-5; 
boats, property, government, i. ’ 
435; slavery, i., 435-6; marriage 
and women, i., 436-7; aimisemeids 
and miscellaneous customs, i., i:>7. 
9; medicine and burial, b, 439-10; 
character, i., 440-2; location, of 
tribes, i ; , 152, 322, 422, 460-70; 
mvt.li., iii., 93-4, 157; lang., iii., 
567 -8, 660-79. 

Shoshones (Shoshonee, Shoshonie;. 

i., 422, sec Snakes. 

Shoshoteos, i., 409, see Tosawees. 

Shothoucs, i., 462, see Snakes. 

S’llotlcmamish, tribe of Sound In- 
dians, i., 208-22; location, i., 301. 

Shot os, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222-50; 
location, i., 306, 308. 

Shouagan (Showgan), tribe of Hai- 
dahs, i., 155 74; location, b, 202. 

Shoushwaps, i., 310, see Shushwups. 

Shrouders, burial, ii., 603, 615, 603, 
790-800; iii., 406, 

Sbucu, i., 458, see Xue.u. 

Sbumagin (Nehumaginsk) Islands, 

i., 61, S7, M2. 

Sbumeias, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; special mention, i., 
379; location, i., 448. 

Shumuthpa, Moqui village, i., 528. 
600. 


duingopawe, i., 6()1, see Xougopavi. 
dumb wap Hake, i., 310; iii., 613. 
OiuahwapH, one. of the nine families 
into which tin.. Columbians are* d.i 
vided; manners and customs *»• 
all its nations aud tribes described 
together; i., 251-91; location, m 
151, 251-2, 310-12. 

dinshv. ;ip*».S.;li::w« lii>u,ip.Sh'«i , j w 

Nhooshaps, Shooshewap. hiiuasu - 
waps, Shush wnpnuicb, Sliuswap* 
mud), Shuswaps, Soushvap, 8n 
wapaimick). Inland Columbia]] 
tribe, i., 2504)1; location, «*, ^ 
11; special mention, i.» - H,J 
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259-60, 204-5, 271, 276, 289; Ian-., 

111., 613. 

Shuttle, i., 502, 582. 

Slnivelpi, i., 314, see Chaudieres. 
Sialis (Sians), North ( 'alifornian tribe, 

1., 3*26-61; location, i., 446; lau^, 
til., 593. 

Si am an a. Lake, i., 299. 

Siamanas, tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; location, i., 299. 
SiumVbones, tribe of Apaches, i., 
473-526; location, i., 592. 

Sinus, i., 446, see Sinks. 

Siba-na, Soutli ( alifornian tribe, i. . 

402-22; location, i., 160. 

Sibubapas, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 607. 

Sieannis (Sicaimies, Sikanis), tribe of 
Tinnel), i., 114-37; location i., 114, 
140; special mention, i., 125. J57; 
myth., iii., 517; lan-., iii.. 587. 
Sicca, Central Californian tribe, i.. 

361-401; location, i., 453. 

Siohican, Central (’alifornian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 453. 

Sieklev Kiver, i., 463. 

Sicknaabuttys, tribe of Thlinkeets, 

i , 94-114; location, i., 143. 
Sickness, see Medicine. 

Sicuiracha, Chiehimee Wanacace 
ruler, v., 512-15. 

Sicunines, i., 450, see Secuinnes. 
Skuiraba, Acax.ce dialect, iii., 719. 
Sicxacames, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 611. 

Sidanaks, tribe of Aleuts, i., 87-94; 

location, i., 141. 

Sierra de Aelia, i., 595. 

Sierra Anahuae, i.,596. 

Sierra Ancba, i., 595. 

Sierra Blanca, i., 595. 

Sierra de Canons, Queretaro, antiq., i 
iv., 550-2. 

Sierra del Diablo, iii., 594-5. 

Sierra Gorda, i., 673; king., iii., 
742-3. 

Sierra Larina, i., 595. 

Sierra de Macuilapa, i., 679. 

Sierra Madrc, ii., 87; iii., 710. 

Sierra de Malinche, Tlascala, antiq.. 
477. 

Sierra del Mezquital, i., 613. 

Sierra de los Mirnbres, i., 475, 595-6: 

111., 594-5. 

Sierra del Navarit, i., 672. 

Sierra Nevada, i., 323, 422, 444, 400. 
471-2. 

Sierra de Palomas, Zacatecas, antiq., 

. iv., 583. 

Sien-a Pifial, i., 595. 

Vol. V. 48 


Sierra de Tamaulipavioja, i., 613 
SiorrjL \ alh-jy . i.. 

Sierras K amanasi. South ('alifornian 
trine, i., -102-22; loeation, i . , 458. 
Sieves, i.. 5 44. 030. 

Signals, i., 3s(), 497 -S, 519- k, 0 697 • 

11., 425-7. ’ ' ’ 

Sibinii, Soutli < 'alifornian tribe i 

402-22; loratiou, i., 458. " * " 

Sibkran, M<^quito iVa-4. i.. 735. 
Kibuieom, South < tribe, 

1., 402-22; location, i. , i.VA 
Si job, \ r nca.tan, antiq., iv., 262 
Sikanis, i., 125, kh* Sieannis. 
Sikitijme, Soutli (’alifornian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 459. 

Silan, Yucatan, antiq.. iv., 261. 
SilimasMis, South (alifornian tribe, 

1., 102-22; location, i , 458. 

Siliini, South Californian tribe, i., 

•102 22; local ion, i. , 458. 

Silino, Soutli Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 45S. 

Silisiie, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i.. 45 1. 

Silk, i., 370, 648, 650, 657. 

Si I la, Pueblo village, i,, 527; lung., 

111., 681. 


Silver, i., 370, 4S2-3, 501-5, 543, 574, 
631. 752; ii.. 173, 2S5, 372, 406, 
473-8; iii,, 325; i\., 778-9, 792-4. 

Si her ( ’reek, i.. 793. 

Xinibalakees, Central (’alifornian 
tribe, i., 361- 101 ; location, i., 362-3. 

Simeroncs, tribe of Isthmians, i., 
747-85; lang., iii., 794. 

Simi, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Similkamecn 1 liver, i., 312. 

Similkamcens (( ’hitwmit), Inland ( 
lumbiau tribe, i., 250-91; location, 
i., 312; Ian*'., iii.. 613. 

Sinaalnnisb, i.. 299, see Snohomish. 

Sinavshops, Inland Columbian tribe, 
i., 250-91: location, i., 320. 

Sinahemisli, i., 300, se.e Snohomish. 

Siiiabomisli, i , 299, see Snohomish. 

Sinahoume/, i., 300, see Snohomish. 

Sinaloa, i., 591: Dug., m., 667, 694, 
706-10; antiq.. iv., 001 ; Narnia 
migration, v„ 222. . 

Sinaloas. (Cinaloas), North Mexican 
tribe, i., 571-91; location, aU 
(J07; spec ial mention, i., 

myth., iii.. 83, 186, v ' 2) ’ 

laim. . iii- 667, 694, <66 10. 

Sinamisb, i., 300, mv Snohomish. 

Sinn polls, i., 316, see Sans I oils. 

Sinat ehoggs, Inland < olambian tribe, 
l 250-91; location, i., 311. 
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Sincequomenueh, Inland Columbian | Sishus (Lislms), Central (California 
tribe. k, 250 91; location, j,, 315. tribe, i., 351-401; location, i.. 4r>( 
Sinews, various u^es, i., 55, 58-9, 74, Sisihotaris, North Mexican tribe i 


70, 01, 104, 117, 15 4. ISO, IBS, 215, 
235, 268, 341, 377-8, 431-2, 404, 
541, 570; ii., 40S. 

Sinicon, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i. , 450. 

Sinipouals, i., 31 6, see Sans Poils. 

Sinkmnun, name for Spokaues, i., 
315. 

Sinnock, Mosquito fishing-spear, i., 

720. 

Sinuomish, i., 301, see Snohomish. 

Sinoquipe, village, Sonora, i., 000. 

Sinpamdish, i., 310, see Sans Poils. 

Siupavelist, i., 310, see Sans Poils. 

Sinpohcllechachs, Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., 312. 

Sinpoiiish (Sinpoilschne), i. , 315-10, 
see Sans Poils. 

Sinselaws. i.. 308, see Saiustklas. 

Siuselaw Kiver, k, 3US. 

Sinslibhooish, Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., 315. 

Siuspeclisb, i., 315, see Sans Poils. 

Sintootoos (Sintootoolish), Inland Co- 
lumbian tribe, i., 250-01: location, 

i., 315. 

Siutzh lui Tangajuan, name for Tan- 
ga xoan, v., 510. 

Sinwboycdppetooks, Inland Colum- 
bian tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., 
312. 

>Sio Cotchmin. Central Californian 
tribe, i., 301-401; location k, 454. 


57 1 -01 ; special mention, i., 585 58/ 
500. 

Sisicbii, South Californian tribe i 
402-22; location, i., 450. 
Sisimbres, North Mexican tribe, i. 

571-01; location, i., 010. 
Sisitcanogna, South! ail ifornian tnhe 

1.. . 402-22; location, i,, 400. 
Sisjuleioy, South (‘alifoniian tribe 

1., 402-22; location, i., 450. 
Siskiyou County, California, i., 4i:; 

4; ant in., iv., 707. 

Siskiyou Mountains, i., 443, 4 If;. 
Sisob»p, South Californian tribe, i, 
402-22; location, i., 458. 
Sisticoostas, i., 443, see Shistakoo-. 

t CCS, 

Sisuelii, South Californian tribe, i. 

402-22; location, i.. 450. 

Sitax, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 235. 
Sitintajea, Central < -alifornian irt 1 w 

i., 301- 101; location, i., 455. 

Sitka Hay, i., 142-3. 

; Sitkas (ibtinkit, S-chinkit, N-cbib 
: eba-cbon, Sitcas, Sitka-gimuays. 

Sitka-Koans), tribe of ThlinkceK 

1., 01- lit; location, i. , 98. H5 
special mention, i., 102-3; lung., 

111., 570. 

iSitlintaj, Central Californian tribe, 
! i., 351-401; location, i.. 453. 

| Sitolo (Sautatho), South ( 'alifornian 
I tribe, i., 402-22; location, i.. 159. 


Sipuuum, Central Californian trilw, j Sittintac, Central ^’alifornian tribe, 

1.. 38,-40i; location, i., 453. I i., 351-401; location, i.. 453. 

Sipico, locality, Micboacan, v. , 518. j Situchi, South ( alifornia i tribe, i., 
Siplichiquin, Central Californian 402-22; location, i., 4o0. 

tril>e, i., 351-401; location, i., 453. Siur Poils, Inland ( ojumhiau tribe, 
Sipuca, South Californian tribe,!., i., 250-01; location, h, 314. 

402-22; location, i., 450. Siusbuvs, i., 308, see Saiustklas. 

Siquiriomils, Central Californian Sivano, Pima mythical person, iii., 85. 

tribe, i., 351-401; location, i., 455. Siviliboa, town, Sonora, k, 508. 
Siraguen Lake, Micboacan, antiq., Siwinna (Shhviunh), Moqui Milage, 
iv., 570. b, 528, 500. 

Sirout, A cagehemem mythical person, Nivangiiayas, North Mexican tribe, 

111., 154 5. ' *k, 571-91; location, i., 5! II. 

Sisa, South (-alifornian tribe, i., 402- Siyante (Typoxi). Central ( 

22; location, i., 459. ilia dialect, iii., 850. 

Sisalmionase, South Californian tribe, Skaddals, Inland Columbian 'line, 

1., 402-22; location, i,, 450. i., 250-91; location, L, 5*20-1. 

Sisac, name of month in Chiapas, Skadjets, i., 299, sec Skagit, s. 

11. , 708. . . . Skagit Kiyer i., 299, 300. 

Sisahiahut, South Californian tribe, Skagits (Sachets, Scatcliet ts, » • 

}., 402-22; location, i., 4.VJ. jots), tril..' of Soiuk '"dirtiw. 

Siacastac, Central < 'alifornian tribe, 208-22; locution, i.. ~9S, «■ - » 

1., 361-401; location, i., 453. cial mention,^ i. f 211-U, 

Jang., iii. ? 515. . 
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SkaisehilCnish, Inland Columbian i 
tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., 315. ' 

Skalzi, name for Knotemiis, i., 251. j 

Skammiminautflis, Inland Columbian 1 
tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., 317. ! 

Skamoymnnaeks (ttknmovnii marks), i 
fnland rolumbian tribe, i., 250- j 
01; location, i., 312, 310. 

Skatcat, tribe of Nooikas, i., 174- ; 
208; location, i., 200. ! 

Skafkmlsebi, Inland Columbian tribe, 

i., 250-01; location, i., 314. 

Skeawamish, tribe of >Sound Indians, l 

i., 208-22; location, i., 300. 

Skeavaniisli I ii \ or, i., 300. 

tSkecbera, mouse. Inland Columbian; 
tribe, i., 250-01: location, i., 315. 

Skeedans, i., 202, set' Skiddans. 

Skeena Ri\er, i., 155, 174, 203-4. 

Skeenas, tribe, of Haidabs, i., 155-74; 
location, i., 155, 201; special men- 
tion, i., 174. 

Skeetsomisb. fnland rolumbian tribe, 

i., 250-01; location, i., 314. 

Skeletons, anti({., iv., 71, 117-130, 
237- 0), 203-5, 308,370, 428-30, -151, 
471-5. 527, 577, 507-000, 002-707, 
737-10, 775-0. 

S'Ketehlmish, tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; loeatiun, i., 300. 

Sketi^ots, i., 202, see Skiddogats. 

SIpL'tsomisb, Inland Columbian tribe, 

i., 250-01; location, i,, 313. 

Ske> sehamisb, tribe of Sound In- 
dians. i., 208-22; location, i., 300. 

Skeysehamish Kiver, i., 300. 

Skida^ates (Kk Manatees), i., 105, 

202, see Skiddegats. 

Skiddans (Skeedans), tribe of Hai- 
dabs, i., 155-74; location, i., 202. 

Skiddegate Channel, i., 292. 

Skiddeoats (Sketi^ets, Skidapfntees, 
Sk icbi^ates, Skidegats, Skitta^eets, 
ttkittdegates, Skitters, Nkitte- 
tfetta), tribe of Haidabs, i., 155-74; 
location, i., 155, 292; special men- 
tion, i., 105, 174. 

Skiens, Inland Columbian tribe, i., 
250-9] ; location, i., 320. 

SkiHutes (Skilloots, Ski loots), tribe 
of Chinooks, i., 222-50; location, 
j-j. 304, 306-7; special mention, i., 
274; Lang. , iii. , 626. 

Skins^ various uses, Hyperboreans, 
b, 46, 49-63, 69, 73-5, 79, 86-7, 89, 
100, 102, 108, 117-18, 122, 128. 133; 
Columbians, i., 159-60, 162, 166- 
7, 170, 182-3, 211, 214-15, 228-31, 
235, 239, 258-61, 266, 270 2, 289; 
Californians, i., 330-1, 341, 343, 345, 


347, 367-8, 377-8. 384. 5 V SS, 403 4*>3- 
l4, b New Mcxii iin>, ~i., 
dSl-.>, 4Sti 7, 405.1;, 505, 531-2, 541 
o k>. 5., .3 no, 507, 574, 57*. >, 583; 

X1( .'il! lN 5 ” <; 20-l. 627, 630, (i4 s* 
f>o0. 657, 059 ; ii. , 311, 363.9’ 3S(i’ 
406-7, 410, 4.86, 521: iii., 355-s’, 
413.^41,). ‘12!-, t'entrnl Americans, 

1., * O.1-6, 716*, 726, 765, 76S- ii ’ 
751, 741-2, 771, 7 ST. 

Skitsuisli (Skit, -wish i. Inland r.»lum 
biaii tribe, i., 250-91; b.«Mli,»u, i. , 
514; lann\, iii., 618. 

Skitla^eets (Skillde#dcs, Skitloj'.is, 
Skittc-el^), i., 292, see Skiddc- 
tf»ts. 

SUIallam (Sklal)um. S'klahmi), i. 
302; iii,, 615, sec Clallam. 

Skoielpui, nmnc fur Colvillcs, i., 252. 

Skoknniisli (Shokomndi ), tribe of 
Sound Indians, i., 208-22; location, 

1., 301-2. 

Skoocoom, Clallam evil spirit, iii., 

1 55. 

Skopcahmi.sh. tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; local ion, i., 300, 

Skowliomish, Inland t 'olnmbian tribe, 

i., 250-91; location, i.. 311. 

Skowtous, Inland Columbian tribe, 

i., 250-91 ; location, i., 31 1. 

Sk rollings, account of, v., 110-12. 

Sktahlcjums, tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22: location, i . . 300. 

Skuckstanajumps, tribe of Sound 
Indians, i., 208-22; location, i. , 
300. 

Skuckstanajumps Ki\er, i., 300. 

Skulls, i., 12, 15, 46, 72, 158, 177, 
204, 225; ii., 430-1, 585-6, 624; iii., 
293, 345; iv., 710. 

Sk walls, i., 301. see N isipndlies. 

Skyappc, iii., 153, see Eleniehmnkel 
lamvaist. 

Skvuse, i., 265. see Cay use. 

Sky wbamish, tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; location, i., 300. 

Slacus. i.. 458, scedlaaes. 

Suite, i.. 59, 1 65. 188, 343; ii.;j84-5. 

Slave, Kutcliin dialect, iii., 587-8. 

Slave Kiver, i., 141. 

Slavcrv , ii., 62; Hyperboreans, i., 
65, S0-1, JOS-9, 124-5, 135; Colum- 
bians, i., 167-8, 171, 173-4, D7, 179, 
IhS. 191, 195. 205, 217-18, 226-7, 
240- i, 24S, 276; Californians, i., 
349, iss, 435-6; New Mexicans, L, 
510-11* Mexicans, i., 661; ii., 217* 
23 455-62, 607-8, 610-13, 622, 026, 
688-9, 737; iii., 511-13; y., 394, 
413-14, 452; Central Americans, 1., 
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720, 771-2; ii., <549-51, 657-9; v., 
03L 

Sledges, i M 61-2. 

Slings, i., 494, 541, 5(52, 627, 655, WHS, 
76*1; ii., 408-9, 743. 

Slouacuss Tinneli (Slowaeuss, Slua- 
cuss-dinais), tribe of Tinnoh, i,, 
114-37; location, i., 145; lung., iii., 
585. 

Smahoomenaish. Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-91; loeation, i., 315. 
Smalehlms, tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; location, i., 300. 

Small -pox, i., 220, 246, 286, 394, 521, 
568, 588-9, 638-9, 708, 742; ii., 594; 
v. t 525, 601, 629. 

Smelkamiah, trilu* of Sound Indians, 

1., 208-22; location, i., 300. 

Smess, tribe of Nootkas, i., 175-208; 

location, i., 298. 

Smess Lake, i., 298. 

Smess liivcr, i., 298. 

Smith Inlet, i., 294. 

Smith Liver, i., 330, 333, 346, 445-6; 

lang., iii., 593, 658. 

SmocKshops, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 306. 

Smoke, i., 68, 135, 163, 18 L 198-9, 
213, 219, 243, 273, 262, 285, 339, 
354, 380, 394, 433-8, 497-8, 515-17, 
519-20, 550, 5;>4, 566-8, 580, 633, | 
600, 720-1, 739, 742, 776; ii., 178, 
285-8, 656, 673, 684; iii., 153, 17L 
238 

Smoky Valley, i., 466. 

Srnoos, tribe of Mosquitos, i., 711-47; 
location, i., 712, 793; special men- i 
tion, i.. 7U, 716-17, 720, 746; lang., 

111., 785. 

Smulkamish, tribe of Sound Indians, 

1., 208-22; location, i., 300. 

Snake Kiver, i. t 152, 253. 317-18, 

461-3; iii., 620. 

Snakes (Shoshouee, Shoshones, Sho- 
ahouie, Shoihoues, Soshonies), tribe 
of Shoshones, i., 422-42; location, 

1., 422, 461*3; special mention, i., 
424-6, 428, 430-5, 438, 440-1; lang., 

111., 662. 

Snakes, i., 374, 379, 405, 417, 419, 
521, 539, 561, 576, 578-9, 587-9, 
625, 649, 743, 762, 778; ii., 600, 
602; iii., 268, 281-2, 290-1, 294, 
298, 321-2, 324, 343-4, 348, 429. 
Snares, see Traps. 

Snelling, California. antiq., iv., 707: 
Snihuax, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Snohomish (Sinaahmish, Sinahemish, 
Hinahoinisb, Sinahoumez, Sina- 


mish, Snowhomiah), tribe of 
Sound Indians, i., 208-22; l < >cn . 
tion, i., 299-301; lang., iii., 615. 
Snohomish liivcr, i., 300. 
Snoqualirnich, tribe of Sound Indi- 
ans, i., 208-22; location, i., 3()(). 
Snoqualiniich River, i,, 300. 
Siio<iualmook, tribe, of Sound Indi- 
ans, i., 208-22; location i., 299-506. 
Snoquamish, tribe of Sound Indians', 
i., 208-22; location, i., 301. 

Smnv, Eskimo dwellings, i., 53-4, 58; 

heavy fall in Mexico, v., 413. 
Snowhomish, i., 301, see Snohomisii. 
Snow-shoes, i., 63, 264. 

Smith i-, 70, 133; ii., 287-8, 600. 
Soajalpis (Soaiaflpi), Inland Cohim- 
bum tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 
312; lang., iii.. 616. 

Sobaipuris, (Sohay puris), tribe «*f 
Ruehlos, i., 526-56; location, i.. 
603; lang., iii., 694-5. 

Sobas, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- 
91; location, i., 600; lang., iii, 
695. 

1 Sochi manque, iii,, 420, see Noehi- 
nmnqui. 

Soekamukes, tribe of Sound Indians. 

i., 208-22; location, i., 3(H). 
Sockatclieenums, Inland rolumhinii 
tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 311. 
Sooklumnes ( Locklomnees), (Central 
Californian tribe, i., 361-401; I oca 
tion, i., 450. 

Soclan, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 453. 

Socoas, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 362, '*49, 4->l 
Socoisukas, Central Calum man tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 363, 45 2. 
Soeoleo, i., 788, see Zakuleu. 
Socollomillos, Central Calilornian 

tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 363. 
Soconusco (Xoconoelico), town and 
province, Chiapas, i., 680, 787; 

111., 760; hist., v., 425, 473, 530, 
534, 602, 604, 606. 

Socorro, New Mexico, antiq., i>.. 

663. 

Soda Springs, Idaho, myth., iii., 9.v4. 
Sodomy, i., 81-2. 92, 415, 51.5, 58a. 
773-4; ii., 407-9, 664, 677-8; v., 
198. , >? 

Sogups, tribe of Sln>shones, n, 

42; location, i.. 404. 

Soiileim, b, 295, sec Soiitinu. 
Soiitinu, (Soiilenu), tribe of 
kas, i. f 174,208; location, 
Soisehme, Central Californian triiw- 

1., 361*401; location, i., ^>3. 
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Sokdakeits, North Californian tribe, 

1., 328-8 l ; location, i., 445. 

Sokes, tribe of Nootkas, i. , 174-208; 

location, i., 175, 205-7. 

Soknlks, Inland Columbian tribe, i., 
250-01; location, i., ,‘121; special 
mention, i., 258, 280, 287, 271, 
278, 287, 280: lang., iii., 821. 

Sola, town, Oajaca, i., 881. 

Solano County, California, i., 452; 

111., 850. 

Soleclad dc las- Canoas, town, (Juorc- 
taro, i., 872. 

Soliman Point, Yucatan, untiq., iv., 
254. 

Solodis Cape, v., 88. 

Solold, town and province, Guate- 
mala, i., 788; iv., 121; v., 577. 
Sololunmes (Solomnies, Solumuoes'i, 
Central Californian tribe, i., 381- 
401; location, i., 450, 453; king., 

iii., 84 0. 

Soltccs, South Mexican tribe, i.,844- 
70; location, i.. 881. 

Sombrcrito, Oaja»a, antiq., iv., 422. 
Somes (Sonin), South (/alifornian 
tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 450. 
So&aguu, South Californian tribe, i., 
$02-22; location, i., 480. 

Sefhghies (Sonnes, Songhish), tribe of 
Nootkas, i., 174-208; location, i.. 


j Sopowturnnc. Contra] California, 
latt”, in., lilt'. 

I S(»[uami';]i, i„ ;«)1, so c Kumiamish. 
!™ , l l »’ s . i , W7. wo Z, hiiu-s. 
j Snii'cri.r, naino -iv.-n to an dxmal 
! king, \., 8.43. 

Sorcerers, I iypm bureaus, i., 85 113 
120 !, 12-1; i,i. : MM. 147-0; Co- 
lumbians. i., 187, i 7 i}.»> p)o 

200-5, 210, 245-8, 2S4. 2S8-7; iif’ 
130, 140-58; ( aliloruians, i., 344, 
352-5, 388, 304 5, 4 1 S ; iii., 158-83; 
New Mexicans, i., 5l'2, 554 , 587-8; 

111.. 170-1. 180: Mexicans, i.’ 840-1,’ 
887; ii., 253, 271-2, 317, 482, 801-2; 

111.. 241 2, 384; v., 450, 480, 533; 
Central Americans, i. , 703,707, 700, 

i 740-3, 777-80; ii.. 211-12, 850, 08tS, 
| 808-7, 710, 745, 707-8, 800; iii., 473, 

405-500: origin of. iii,, 31. 

Sormeli, fealber ornaments, i., 482. 
Snrsi, i.. 145, see Sarsis. 

Soshonics, i., 482, see Snakes. 
Soteomcllos tSulomioyosj, Central 
('alifornian tribe, i., 381-401; loca- 
tion, i., 448. 

Sotonioemi (Sohmueimi), South ('ali- 
fornian tribe, i., 402-22; location, 

1.. 450. 

Souissf.iins, i., 453, see Suisimcs. 
(Soul, ideas of, iii., 34-5, 514-18. 


208-7; myth., iii.. 522. 

Songs, i., 87. 112, 170-1, 100, 201, 
210, 243, 281-2, 352-3, 358, 303, 
518, 522, 550-2, 835, 881. 704, 707, 
738-8, 782-3; ii., 213, 2S5. 280, 203- 
4, 313, 807-8, 817-21, 880, 712; iii.. 
82-3; see also Music. 

Sonomas (Sonomellos, Sonomis), ( ‘en- 
iral (/alifornian tribe, i., 301-401; 
location, i., 382, 440, 453. 

Sonons, Central Californian tribe, i., 
38 1 -401 ; local ion, i. , 453. 

Sonora, tribes described, i-, 571-01; 
location, i., 804-12; myth., iii., 
178-9, 520; Jang., iii., 583, 593-5, 
887-70, 804-710. 717; antiq., i\., 

^ 803; hist., v., 221, 500. 

Sonora River, i., 805. 

Sonoras, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01 ; location, i., 807: myth., 

^ iii., 178-0, 520: lang., iii., 887-71. 

Sonsonate (Zouzonat.e), town. Salva- 
dor, i., 790; antiq., iv., 89; hist., 

, v -> (;08 * 

Sooncs, tribe of Apaches, i., 473-528; 
location, i., 598. 

Soo-oo-it, name for inhabitants of 
Kadiak, i., 70. 

Sopono, i. , 459, see M igsopeno. 


i Sound Indians, one of I b<* nine farn- 
| ilics into which the Columbians 
are dixided: manners and customs 
of all its nations and tribes de- 
scribed together, i., 208-22; phy- 
sique. i., 158, 210; dress i . , 210-11; 
! dwellings i.. 21 M2; lood, i., 212-14; 
! implements and weapons, i., 214- 
la; manufactures, i., 215-18; boats, 
i., 218-17; property and trade, i., 

I 217; government and slnxory, i., 

217- 18: women and marriage, i., 

218- 10; amusements dc., i., 219; 
medicine, i., 210-20; burial, i., 220; 
character, i., 17b 220 2; location 
of tribes, i.. 151, 208-0, 208-504. 

t Souscof , South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; locution, i., 450. 

Som-hwap, i.. 310, see Shush waps. 

South Rax, i., 301. 

Southern Californians, see ( alifor- 
nians. Southern. 

Southern Mexicans, see Mexicans, 
i Southern. 

South Fork, C, 4 k>. 4-i8, 
i Soyciiuom, Inland Columbian tribe, 
i., 250-01 ; location, i.. 3S7. 

! Sovopa, village. Sono»*:i. i., 808. 
iSpampt, Okanagan weapon, i., 2(>8. 
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Spaniard*, arrival on the Coast, v„ Sqn am areas (Squatnaros), Inl-imi 
404-09, 478,47*), 478-8*2, 5*20“, 535-G, Columbian tribe, i., 250-01* W-, 

508-0, 0*01-2, 020**7, 020. tion, i., 320-L ? 

Spanish Flat, California, antiq., iv., Squawmisht, tribe of Niootkas, i. 

705. 174-208; location, i., 170, 200, 2fis 

Spanish historians, bibliography, ii., Squinrunish, tribe of Sound Indian, s 
158-0*0; v., 1 4*2-0. i., 208-22; location, i., 300. * ’ 

Spat lam, food of Inland Columbian Squirrels, i., 50, 171, 488; iii., j;jq 
tribes, i., 205. _ Srootiemmuisb, tribe of Sound luiii 

Spawn, food, i., 104, 108, .187-8; ii., ans, i., 208-2*2; location, i., 50). 

170. # Ssaiayme, Central Californian tribe 

Spears, Hyperboreans i., 50, 77, 70, i., 3G1 401; hx'ation, i., 453, 

104-5; Columbians, i., 10*2-4, 185, Ssicliiica, Central Californian trihe 
188, ‘21*2-14, 258-0, 202; Californi- j i., 301-101; location, i., 155. 
ans, i.. 558, 541-2, 577-8, 400, 428, j Ssipudca, (Vntrai California]) t r jl K . 
451-2; New Mexicans, 0, 405-0, j j., 501. -401; location, i., -155. 

541, 578-0; Mexicans, i.. 027, 055; 1 Ssiti, Central Californian tribe, \ 

11., 55). 4i>S, 410; Central Ameri- ! 501-401; location, i., 455. 

cans, i., GOG, 722, 700-1: ii., 742-8. i S’slomamish, trihe of Sound 1 iitiiii iin 
S peeches, i.. 100, 552, 5S0-I, 708; ii., j i., 208-2*2; location, i., 5l)l. 

140- 140-57, 252-5, 250*7, 2GG-S, j S^ogereate. ( Vntrai Californian tribe 
‘270-7, 587, 401-2, 139,^ 402-3, 007, j i., 301-401 ; local ion, i., 455. 

01 1, G21, 008; iii., 500-7, 588, I >00-1. j Nsupiclmm, t Vntrai < 'aliforuian trih, s 
Spell>, see t .'banns. j i., 501*40); location, i . , 45,4. 

Spies, ii.,387, 420, 4*24: v., 415. I Star-bines (Stachius), i., 00, see Mi* 
Spindles, i., 505, 008; ii., 485, 070; i kincs. 

111., 372. ; Stackiue, i., 143, see St ikeen. 

Spinning. i., 503-4, 057, 008, 724; ii., ; Ntakhius, i,, 0G, see Stikir.es. 

245, 484-5. 752. * Staklamish (Staktnmi>h ). trihe of 

SpiriK belief in, i., 740-1, 777; iii., | Sound Indians, i. ,208-22; Inrat ion, 
34,531-2. f i.. 200, 304. 

Spirkiu Island, i., 141. ! Stalacom, i., 301, see Steilacuom. 

Spokane Kiser, i., 25*2, 315. Standards, see Flags. 

Spnknue*(Spokuns, Spokelmish, Spo- Stanislaus County, California, aiUm . 
keins, Spokilmisli!, Inland (Vitim- iv., 707. 
loan tribe, i., 250-01; location, i., Stanislaus Kiver. i., 455-0. 

252-3, 315; special mention, i., 200, [Stanu (‘reek, i., 703. 

204, 207, 273, 270-80, 280-00; lang., j Statues. Mexicans, ii., 550: iii., 2! *2, 

111., G)5. | 204, 450; antiq.. iv.. ‘It. 5507, 

Spokelmish (Spokdmish), i., 315, jsee | 347-8, 372, 451-2, 457 -s. i‘,)G. 741; 

Spokaues. j (Vntrai Americans, antiq., i\. 

Spoke ins, i., 515, see Spokaues. 50-58, 82, 80-00, I ! 1 la, b>(). Id, 

Spoons, i., 104, 187, 231, 230, 271, 180-0, 100-0, 202-5, 2U20; IVm, 

345. antiq., iv., 805. 

Springfield, Mississippi Valley, an- Stature, Hyperboreans, i , 45. 71. S N 
tiq., iv.. 700. HG; Columbians, i., 170-7, 221 >, 

Spruce-fir, various uses, i., 50, 01, 254-5; Californians, i, } 3*28, 3M-C 

103, 13<), 205. 402, 422; New Mexicans, i., 477-0, 

Spuzzum. locality. Kritish Columbia, 520-30, 558, .472-5; Mex cans, t., 

1., 310. ‘ 018, 040-7: ii- 024-5; Ccai ml . 

Squahsinawmisb, tribe of Sound In- Americans, i. . 088, 714; ii., 8(C. 

dians, i. , 208-22; location, i., 302. Stealing, see Theft. 

Squaiaitl, tribe of Sound Indians, j., Ntehchasamish (St itchassamislu 8 u- 
208-22; location, i., 301. cheosawmish), trilx- qt SminG ■»- 

Squabs’ mini ixh, tribe of Sound In- dians, i. f 208-22; location, i ,c 11 ... 

dians, i., 208-22; location, i., 200. fStebilum (Stentlumh trilic u» n|l *_ 1 
Squnlliarnish (Squalliahmish, Sqal- Indians, i., 208-22; louinui, 
lvamish), tribe of Sound Indians, 302. . .>.,j 

L, 208-22; location, i., 200, 301. Kteilacoom (Stalacom) reek, c ; ; ■ 
Sqnallies, i., 301, see Nisquallies. \ Stcilacoomish (Steilat noma .* 
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tribe of Sound Indians, i., '208-22; 
location, i., 301. 

SteilaqimmiKli, i.. 300, see Stilla- 
quamish. 

Stekins, i., 90, sec Stikines. 

Stentluni, i., 302, see Steldlum. 

Stej d km t s 1 kassage , i . , 1 43. 

Stopton V ill lev, i., 403. 

Stewart’s Lake, i., 174. 

Stickeens, i., 90, see St ik inns. 

Stietshois, Inland Columbian tribe, 
i., 2.50-91 ; local ion, i. , 314. 

Stikeen (Staekine) Liver, i., 294, 
143; iii., 579. 

Stikinos(Stucliin, Stuchino, Staekine, 
Stakliiu, Stekin, Stiekeen, Stikeen. 
Stikeiu, Stikin, Siikine, St.yrhine), 
tribe of Thlinkeets, i., 94-114: 
location, i., 90, 143; Inn"., iii., 579. 

Stillaqua'iiish (Steibnpminisli, Sto- 
luc.hwamish), tribe of Sound In- 
dians, i., 298-22; location, i., 300. 

Stillaquamisb Liver, i., 300. 

Stipn, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 4,59. 

Stitehassamish (SI ifcheosawniisli), i., 
30 i, 302, see Ktehehasamish. 

Stkiimish. tribe of Sound Indians, 
i. t 20S-22; location, i., 300. 

Stobshaddats, name for Vakiinas, i.. 
320. 

Stockades, see Fort i Orations. 

Stohielnvamish, i., 300, see Stilla- 
quamish. 

Stone, various uses, i.,48, 51, .5!), 70, 


80, 

<Jl, lo:i, 107. mi, ii - s 

, 165, 

187. 

, 189, 

213, 234, 237, 

26, S, 

344, 

, 374, 

406-8, 420. 434, 

486, 

536, 

, 545, 

574, 649, 0.>7, 

696, 

724: 

; it-, 

259, 372, 475, 

478, 

600, 

, 702, 

750-1, 7 S' 4 -94; 

iii., 

485 

; iv., 

16- SOti passim. 



Stony Mountains, i., 402, name for 
Loekv Mountains. 

Store-houses, i., 52, 487, 533-5, 575; 

11., 101, 163, 235, 319, 574; iii., 431. 
Stotonias, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222- 

50; location, i. , 307. 

Straits Lake, i., 145. 

Strangers, Inland Columbian ti ibe, 

1., 250-91; location, i., 314. 
Straumcy Islam! (Stream- Isle), v., 

109. 

Straum fiordr ( St ream -Firth), locality, 
north-east coast of America, v., 
109. 

Straw, various uses, i., 74, 259, 500. 
533, 570, G48, (151, 690, 77S; ii., 
336, 784-5. 

Streets, ii., 556-9, 567, 787-90. 


Strony-linwK, triU‘ of Tinnoli, i„ 1U- 
•L ; location, i,, lay 
Stnim-4nnn, mu deal insirunuuu, i., 

/ 38. 

Stta Llimub, Ini, m<l Columbian tribe 

1., 250-91; lor.-uCn. i.. 311. 

Stuart Lake, iii., 

St-iK eo, ii.,»),if>, 2. ,>S2, 794; ailtiq. 

iv., 126, 129, 171, 209, 215-16, 242* 
247-59, 269, 276, 3.53-39, 351.0 
Stucu, South Californian tribe, j., 
402-22; location, i.. 44}>. 

Sturgeon, i., 73, 213, 233, 262, 376. 
Sty cl lines, i., 96, >ee Stikiues. 
Suauaimuebs, tribe of Nootkas, i., 
174-208; Jocalion, i., 295. 

Snan^a, village. South California, i., 
460. 

Simn^na, South California 11 tribe, 

1., 402-22; location, i., •!(>(). 

Suaqui, village, Sonora. 

Kuhehium, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 364-401; location, i., 4-53. 
Subtia\ a (Subt ial»a 1, village. Nicara- 
gua, i., 792; antiq., i,., 32,5 4-7. 

Succc^ion, ii., 134-6*, 110-3, 214, 
633-41, 6-17; see also Inheritance. 
Suebiapa. town, Chiapas, i., 681. 
Sucliicont Ian, produce, Mexico, i. , 
675. 

Suclii^in, (Vnlral Californian tribe, 

| i., 361-401; location, i., 453. 

Surliiltcperjiies, pro\ incc, Cuatcmala, 
j i.. 788-9. 

Suchimilcos, i., 675, m*o Xocbimilcas. 

1 Such it epee, locality, Cuatcmala, 

! lau^,., iii., 760. 

j Suclmi. Centra! Californian tribe, 

1. . 361-401 ; location, i., 453. 
Sucking, medical practice, i., 355, 

391-5, 589, 709, 779-80; ii.. 600. 
Suctirawe, Micboacan ruler, v., 517 
Sw'ar-canc, i., 636, 652, 731). 

SuCi dc, i., 121, 2SS, 714. 

Suit'- ia. South Californian tribe, i., 
402 22; location, i., 459. 

Siiisbn\ s, i., 250. see Saiustldas. 
Snisune-. !Soiii>soims, Su\ sum), ( 'en- 
tral < a lifornian t ri Ik*, i., 361-401; 
location, i., 363, 4o2-3. 

Sni -nii \ a!lc\ . i , 363, 452. 

Sui/ul, CuatemaJa, autiq., iv., 131. 
Sukia, Mosquit.0 M»rc<M-ess, L , 740; 

111., 497. 

Sukw.'imes, tribe of Sound Indians, 

1.. 208-22; location, i.. 299. 

Subt, locality. Honduras, i., 793. 
Sulaco Hher. i . , <93. 

Snlanna, i., 292, see Lulanna. 
Suloncs, i., 453, see Ohlones. 
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Suma, North Mexico, lang., iii., 714. 

Sumach, substitute for tobacco, L, 
517. 

Sume, Brazilian god, v. , 254. 

Sun, myth., i., 587; ii., 303, 330, 700, 
738; ui., 51, 00-1, 82, 85-0, 100, 
100-11, 152, 101, 170, 178, 187, 100, 
103-5, 305, 428, 437-S, 401. 483-4, 
408, 502, 547-50; v., 205, 528; phe- 
nomenon of three suns, v., 500. 

Suuahiimes. tribe of Sound Indians, 

i., 208-22; location, i., 200. 

Sunatoya Mountains, i., 403. 

Sunchaque, ( Vntral Californian tribe, 

i. , 301-401; location, i., 453. 

Sundowns (Samdaus), tribe of Thlin- 
keets, i., 04114; location, i.. 143. 

Sun-hunters, i. , 470. see Tabechyas. 

Suiitaho, South < ‘aiiforuian tribe, i,, 
402-22; location, i., 458. 

Superior Lake, iv., 778, see Lake 
Superior. 

Superstitions, Hyperboreans, i.,70, 
124; Columbians, i., 102, 17L 

202-4, 211), 245, 283; Californians, 

i ., 354-5, 300. 301, 305, 4 14- IS; New 
M e x ie; in s, i . , 521 ). 558- 1 . 5( >‘8-0, 
587-8; Mexicans; i.. 081. 001, 005- 
7; ii. , 207, 851, 5<>(), <‘>01-2, 020; iii.. 
110-13, 302-4, 304 5; iv., 408; Cen- 
tral Americans, i., 707, 731, 740-3, | 
777; ii., 078, 710-20, 738, 700-8; iii., j 
107-8, 500-1; i\ ., 215-10. ! 

Suquamish fSoq uumish), tribe of • 
Sound Indians, i., 208-22; location, j 

i., 200, 301. I 

Suramin is, Central Californian tribe. ! 

i., 301-401; location, i., 450. 

Surcis, i., 145, see Sarsis. 

Surge Ip, evil spirit, Trinity River 
tribes, iii., 170. 

Surgery, see Medicine. 

Suriiloa ((•artakas). South Califomi- 
an tribe, i., 402 22; location, i., 
458. 

Surites, Matlalziuca god, iii., 440; 
Taraseo high-priest, v., 520. 

Sursces, i., 1 15, see Sards. I 

Surugwiti, t ri lx? of Isthmians, i,, 
747-85; location, i., 705. 

Suscols, Central Californian tribe, i.. 
301-401; location, i., 303, 452; 
lang., iii., 050. 

Sussees, i., 145, see Sarsis. i 

Suth setts, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
208; location, i.. 205. 

Sutter Creek, i., 450. 

Suwapamuck, iii. , 0X3, see Shush- 
wap. 


Suyacal, a species of palm leaf i 
000 . ’ ’’ 
Suywurn, i., 453, see fiuisunes. 
Swarrow, food of Pueblos, i., 540. 
Sweat -ho uses, i., 83, 350, 305, 537-8- 

11., 505-0; iii., 150; iv., 048, W 
052, 050. 

Sweetlaud, California, antiq., L 
700. , 

Sweetwater Lake, i., 470. 

Swielpree, tribal name of Colville* 

1., 314. 

Swimming, i., J 72, 108, 552, Of Id 
741; ii., 207. 

Swodiimidi, tribe of Sound Indians. 

i., 208-22; location, i., 300. 
Swords, i., 235, 370, 407, 055, 

701; ii., 310, 743. 

Symbols, i.. IS, 034; ii., 25S, 272 3, 
277: iii., 208, 280-5, 312-25, 352-1 
371-2. 300-8, 400, 403. 4U>-18; / 
00 , 221 . 

Syphilis, see Venereal Disease. 
Syrinx, a musical instrument, i., 73, s. 
Szeukha, Pima god, i., 553; iii., 78- 
0; v., 14. 


T 


Taa, Honduras, lang., iii., 783. 
Taamish, Haidah sorcerer, i., 170: 

111., 150. 

Tabahteas, Ceiduil Californian Ini).-, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 451. 
Tahai, Mava god. ii., 008. 
'1'abascaus, Naluia nation. 04 LOO: 

11., 133-020; special mention. 
04S-0, 055-0, 058 0, 0(0; ii., 408, 
010; lang., iii., 720. 750 703; v. f 
010; hist., v., 230, P 3, 031. 

Tabasco (Taiiiisen), tribes described, 

1., 044-70; ii., 133-020: location, i.. 
082,700; ii.,112; name. iu III; 
lang., iii., 720, 750, 703; antiq.* 
iv., 287-S; hist., v., 230, 473, 031. ^ 

Tabasco, Zacatecas, antiq., iv., *> 02 , 
Tabasco River, i.. 071. 

Tabeehvas (Sun-hunters), tribe. <>f 
Shoshones, i., 422-42; location t, 


470. . , 

Viheguachis, i- t 405, see Tainan)"' 
abo-naehes, i., 404, see Tabiarit 
'aid, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 2L js 
! ahiaohis (Tabeguacbis. 1 
dies), tribe of Shoshones, i., 

42; location, i., 4<i4. b ^ 

'able-cloths, Mayas, in, i C 

’alii© Mountain, California, uni ty - 
iv., 608-0. 
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Tables, i., 656 ; ii., 572; iv., 318. 
Taborc, province, Darien, i., TOG. 
Taburon, i., 004, see Tiburon. 
T&camcs, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i., Gil. 

Tae&tecall, ii., 430, see Tlacatecatl. 
Taches, (central Californian tribe, i., 
36*1-401; loeation, i., 450. 

Tacddns* tribe of Chinooks, i., 222-50; 
location, i., 307. 

Tacu, Aeagoheniem mythical person, 

111., 105. 

Ta'uaelie, a medicinal root, ii., 51)0. 
Taouba (Thtcopan), city, Mexico, 

11., 92; antiq., iv., 503. 

Taenbaya, locality, Mexico, iii., 405. 
Tacnllies (Carriers, TacuJIy, Takuli, 

"FukaJis), tribe of Tinueh, i., 114- 
37; location ami name, i., 114-15, 
121, 145; special mention, i., 121-0, 
130, 137; myth., iii., Iks, 143, 
517; v., 19; lang., iii., 5S4. 591-2. 
Tacultas (Tahcuitahs), tribe of Noot- 
kas, i., 174-204; location, i., 298. 
Taeeteelan, tribe of Thlinkects, i., j 
94-114; location, i., 143. 

Tugualilos, North Mexican tribe, i., | 
571-91 : location, i., 013. 

Taguzgalpa, i., 793, see Tegucigalpa. 
Tahahteen, lang. , iii., 593. 

Tahauos (Tahanas), tribe of Pueblos, 

1., 520-50; location, i., 000. 
Tahatens, North Californian tribe, 

i., 320-0!; location, i., 445. 

Tahco River, i., MS. 

Tahcnltahs, i., 29S, see Tacultas. 
Tahceehaypah Pass, California, an- 
ti<i- , iv. , 095. 

Tahijuas, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Table wahs, i., 445, see Tolewahs. 
Tahoe Lake, i., 40‘); iii., 89-90; v. t 
14. 

Tab os, i., 000, see Tans. 

Talitoos, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 301-401; location, i., 448; special 
mention, i., 391, 398; lang., iii-, 
043. 

Talmas, tribe of Mosquitos, i., 711- 
47; location, i., 713. 

Talmcup, Tabascan canoe i;., 398^ 
Tabus, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- 
91; special mention, i. , 584-5; 
myth., iii., 180-1; lung., iii., 719. 
Taijjhs, i., 320, see Tairtlas. 
Tailotlacs, tribe of Tolrecs, v., 33N. 
Tairtlas (Taighs), Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 320. 
Taitinapams, tribe of Sound. Indians, 

i., 208-22; location i., 304. 
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Taitzacs, Maya nation, i., 044-69; 

( i| : , 030-803; lang., jii., 701. 
rajimuroa, v., 524, see Taugimaroa. 
Fakaitsky, name for Ivuiyuh Mount- 
ains, i., 148. 

Takama River, i . , 304. 

1 akankou, l blinked snirit-kmd, iii., 
148. 

Takecyek, Thlinkcet land-spirit, 

111., 148, 510. 

Tukoo Inlet, i., 143. 

Takoo River, i., 143. 

Takoos (Takos), tribe of Thlinkects, 

1., 90 1 14; location, i., 90, 143. 
Taktik, locality, Cualemala, i., 788. 
'I'aknli, i., 145, see Tacullies. 
Ta-Kuth-Kutchin, tribe of Tinnch, 

1., 114-37; t ion. i., 140. 

Tahun, Cuatemula, autiq., iv. , 131. 
Talamanras, t ril»<* of Isthmians, i., 

747-85; location, i., 74 S, 794; sjh;- 
cial mention, i., 758, 784; lang., 

111., 793. 

Talaqnichis, North Mexican tribe, 

1., 57 1 -01 ; location, ; , 012. 

Talalui. Central < Mliforniau tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 450; lang., 

111., 049-50. 

Ta lawns, i., 445, sec Tolewahs. 
Talaxano, South Californian tribe, i. 

402-22; location, i., 459. 

Talcan, Central Californian tribe, i., 
301-401; location, i., 453. 
Talchedunes, i., 398, see Yalehe- 
d lines. 

Tub-lies, Central California?! tribe, 

1., 301-101; location, i., 303, 455. 
Talkotius (Talcotins, Taut in), tribe 

of Tinnoh, i., 111-37; location, i., 
115, 140; special mention, i., 125-0, 
Tallareitlos, locality, Central Cali- 
fornia, i., 454. 

Ta! leaches, i., 455, see 'Fall aches. 
Talluehes (Tallenches), Central Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 301-401; location, 
i., 303, (55-0. 

Talquuioes, tribe of Thlinkects, i., 
94-114; location, i., 143. 

Taliic, locality, Cuatemula, i., 788. 
Tamaea/.tobal, Nicaragua angel, iii., 
493. 

Tamagad, Nicaragua priest, m., 495. 
Tamagostat ( 1 amagostad), Nicaia- 
gu a god, iii., 75, 490-1. 

Tama jabs, i., 525, see Yamajabs. 
Tamaianos. i., 452. sec 1 oniales. 
Tamales {T.-inialli), a kind of meat 
Mrs, i., 577, 020. 053-4, 094; ii., 
350, 018, 722. 

Tamili Lus, i., 452, see Tomalcs. 
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Tamals (Tamales, Tamilian), i., 452, Tanna-kutshi, tribe of Timieh, i,. 

s»co Tomitks. 114-37; location, i., 147. 

Tanmuowas, Chinook spirits, iii.. Tanning, i., 49, *271, 345, 544 , t;.y*. 

156. ii. , 363-5, 486. 

Tamath, Chinook paradise, iii., 519. Tanos, Pueblo village and tribe, i 
Tanianlipa Moxa, locality, Tamauli- 526-56; location, i., 00 ]. 

pa,s, i., 613. 1 Tnntsaut-'dtimie, name for lied 

Tamaulipas, tribes described, i., 4> 1 7- knives, i., 144. 

44; location of tribes, i.. 571. 593, Tautsawlmt-Dinneh, name for Con. 

004, 674; ii., 114; special mention, per Indians, i., 144. 

i., 6*24, 652, 635; lang., iii., 7*27, Tanuh, Tulan king, v., 554. 

744, 759, 776; antiq., iv., 693-7; 'Dio Mountains, i., 465. 
hist., v., 239. Taos (Tahos), Pueblo village and 

Tiimanlipeeos, North Mexican tribe, tribe, i., 526-50; location, *j., >j 7 

1., 571-91; location, i., 613; lung., 599-600; lung., iii., 6S1 ; unti<n, i\.’ 

111., 744. ^ 661-5. s 

Ta maxula. village, Sinaloa, i., 609. Tans, tribe of Mosquitos, i., 7 j j . 47 . 
Tamazulapa. Mixtec dialect, iii., 749. loealiou, i., 713. 

Tambla, Honduras, antiq.. iv., 71. Tapaiaxin, a species of animal, ii. 
Tambourine, i., 91, 112 . 170 . ! 599. 

'Tamerlane, an Asiatic prince, w, 46. ; Tupaluu, locality, (oialemaia, v.,214. 
Tamissee River, Tamaulipas, antiq., j Tapaligmi, Nicaragua title, ii., 740-1. 

iv. , 594. ! Tnpanissilae, South ( 'alifornian tribe, 

Tamlocklocks { YamloekJocks), Cen- 1 i. , 402-22; location, i., 459. 
tral Californian tribe, i., 361-401 ; j Tapestry, ii.. 161, 410, 48-1, 572.. 
location, i.. 45U. ' Tapir, as bind, i., 7*21; ii., 721, 


Taumanchan iTemoanchan), first ! Tapo, South Californian tribe, i #> 
home of Nahtias in America, v. , i 402 22 ; location, i., 459. 


189-97, 621. 

Tamoldens, ( Vntral ('alifornian tribe, 
i., 361-401; location and name, i. , 
456. 

Tampico, lung., iii., 781. 

Tamp Pah-utcs, tribe of Shoshones, 
i., 422 42; location, i., 464. 

Tamub, (Quiche princely family, i., 
789; v., 546 56, 569, 562, 565, 588 - 
9, 592, see Dan. 

Tunamih River, i., 117. 

Tananabs, i., 147, see Tenan Kut- 
cbius, 

Ta u a ( j u i a pomes, X or t h M e x i can tril >e, 
i., 571-91; location, i., 613. 

Taticah (Tancaj), locality. Yucatan, 
v., 626. 

Tauclii, Y ucatan, antiq., iv., 211 . 

Tanela. locality, Panama Isthmus, 
i., 754. 

Tam'd ze, locality, Oajaea, i., 679. 

Tangnxnan 1., TarnKco king. v., 516, 
594. 

Tangaxoan IT., Tarawa king, v,, 
525-6. 

Tange:- -at-sa, i , 132, see Tengralsey. 

Tangimaroa (Tajimaroa, Tlnxininl- 
ovan), city, Michoaean, v., 434, 

477, m . 

Tanks, see Reservoirs. 

Tankucii^, Yucatan, antiq,, iv., 202. 


i Tapi ul River, i., 312, 319. 

; 'Taraacazcati. Nicaragua angel, iii., 
i 493. 


Taracones, i. , 59 4, s ee Paraones. 

T.'trahuuuint (Taraumara), district of 
Chihuahua, i, 60S-9. 

Tarahuinares (Tarahumarask Norlli 
Mexican tribe, i., 571-91; bu alien 
and name, i., 572, 609-10; special 
mention, J., 574-8. 5X2-3, 5ss, 596; 
king., iii.. 605-7. 672, 67 s. Tod, 710- 
| 13. ’ 

I Taraiehi (Tarsi ifxi), village, Sinaloa, 

| i., 001, 609. 

j Tarapoclui Chanbori, Ohichuuee 
! Wanacace chief, v. t 518, 
i Tararecua, locality, Chihuahua. 1 ., 


009. 

'Taras, Tarawa.-, god, iii., 403, 4 4(». 

Taraseos (M ichoacuqiies’i, Naime na- 
tion, i., 017-44; ii., 1 33 629 ; loca- 
tion, i., 676; special mention, m 
623, 6*25, 031, 640, 643; ii.. ‘"y'p 
130,140-C 214-15, 229, 353, 

371-2, 407-8, 417, 4*27, 4u3-9. Job 
490, 521-2, 609. 619 22, 62n, 
myth., iii-, 66 - 7 , 40.T 445- y a 1 ; 
v. f 13; lung., »d., ob, T 

CM; hist., v., 307-10. ^ 


508-26. , rl 

Tsiraumara, i., 60 S, see Inia u ‘ " 

Tariacuri, Tnrasco kmg. '•> 
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Turigaran, Michoaran ruler, v., 517. ■ 652-5, 720; iii. , 430 - 1 : v., 355 , 
Tariini Clmndido, locality, Miclioa- ; 381-2.575. 

can, v., 520. jTuxlipu, South Californian tribe, i., 

Tarpom, a fish, i., 710. _ 402-22; location, i., 45!). 

Tarro, locality, Central California, Tayasd, i huilenuiln, unti<[., iv., 133. 

i., 455. Tayauh, a. Tepaneo prince, v., 384-5. 

Tarshish, location of, v., 64-5. Taylor iVuk Mountain, iii., 86; 

Tartars, American origin- traces, 11. 

54. . Tays, i., 104, see Tut. 

Tashhuantas. North Californian tribe, j Taywicaa, Mizt«*c high-priest, ii., 

i., 326-61; location, i. , 445. j 207; v., 520. 

Tush Utes (Ta*h Yutas), tribe of i Taywub. i., 601, see Tegua. 
Shoshones, L. , 122-42; location, k, j Tay-waugh, iii., t>7 1 , see Tegun. 

464, 470. | Tim, iii., 350. m*c Tctcimuin. 

Tassajo, dried nu-at, i., 605. ! Tcatlaiz, town, 'J’lascala, v., 408. 

Tassels, i., 601; ii., 366-7, 360, 403, ! Tchaiaboiies (Tcholovonifd, ( 'entral 
405; iii., 360, 3S5, 407-17. j Californian tribe, i., 361-401; loea- 

Tataguas, i., 458. see Lammas. l ion, i., 453. 

0'ata.yae, Quiche prince, v., 502. i Tcheilichs, i., 305, him* Clio, hubs. 
Tatriie, South California, bang., iii., j Tehilouits (Tehelomtm, 1 ri 1m* of Chi- 
656-8. j nooks, i., 222-50; local ion, i. , 306, 

Tate mu, Taralmmare food, i., 577. j 320. 

Tathzey Kiitshi (< Jens dn Foil, Trat- Tcliinkitane, i.. 05, m*c Thliukeets. 
se-lvutshi), tribe of Tinneh, i., j Tehimmk (Tchi-uuk), i., 304, see 
il.4-37; location, i., 147. ! Chinook. 

Tatimolo, iii.. 777, see Naolingo. | Tehipaiitchicktchicks, Inland Co- 
Tatlit-Kutehin (Feel Fiver Indians), Imuhian tribe, i., 250-01; location, 


tribe of Tinneh, i., 114-37; locu- 
tion, i., 146; special mention, i., 
127 8; lung.. iii.. 586. 

Talouche. tribe ot Sound fudians, i., 
208-22; location, i,, 302. 

Tntijuinte, Central Californian tribe, 
i., 361-401 : location, i... 153. 
Tatshinutin, tribe of Tinneh, i., .114- 
37; location, i., 145. 

Tattooing, Hyperboreans, i.. 48, 72, 
117, 127; Columbians, i., 150, 182, 
210-.I1, 220. 257: Californians, i., 
332-3, 347. 360-71, 404, 424; New 
Mexicans, i., 4M), 183. 532-3, 550, | 
574-5; Mexicans, i., 623, 651; m, i 
371; Central Americans, i.^ 691-2, ! 
716-17, 753; ii., 651, , 731, 733, 741. ; 
Tauasro, i., 671, see Tabasco. . I 
Taurus, Fueblo village and tribe, i., J 
526-56; location, i. , 600. ^ I 

Tat lie pa, (iuatemalnn dialect., iik, <60. j 
•Tauro, Sinaloa dialect, oi., 707- 
Tautin, i., 145, see Talkotins. 
Tavorino, a poisonous fish, i., /62. 
Tawalemnes (Touserlemnies, 1 urea- 
le runes), Central Californian tribe, i 
i., 361-401; location, i.,450; king., I 
iii/, 649. i 


1., 320. 

Tchokoyems. Cent ml Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 440. 
Tchololalis (llald Hill Indians), 
North Californian tribe, i., 326-61; 
location, i., 446. 

Tclmloones, ('entral Californian 
1 1 i he, i., 361-401; location, i., 453. 
Tcholovoiiis, i., 365, see Tclialahones. 
Tehugaleliih, i., 130, see Cliugutsches. 
Tehutski, i., 130, sen 1 Tsoliuktsehi. 
Teacuaeit/ica (Teakuncitzicai), Cora 
dialect, iii., 710, 72 J. 
Teakuaeitzizti, North Mexican tribe, 

1., 571-01; location, i., 672. 

Tea fas, North Mexican tribe, i.,571- 
91; location, i., 607. 

Teates, i. , 208, see Tects. 
Teatlalmiaiii, iii., 418, see Tezcat- 
zoneati. 

Teat/elliuia, name for Napatecutli, 

111., 417- 

Tenyamitjui, v., 41, see Teovanmhjue. 
Teh’acas, Norili Mexican tribe, j., 
571-01; location, h, 614; king., iii., 
718 . 

Tcbechvus (Sun-hunters), Tribe of 
Shoshones, i., 422-42; location, i., 


Taxeal, Mayapau lord, v., 
Taxeo, locality, Cnerrero 
473. 

Taxes, i., 344, 659, 728, 
231 -9, 3S0, 388, 464, 


626. 464. 

ii., 382, j Teeali, a transparent stone, n., IW, 
! 557. 573. 

770; ii.. i Tecamaebalco (O'echanmchalco), 

636, 642. | town, Cuerrero. i., 677, 670. 
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‘Tee&rgonis, North Mexican tribe, i., Tecpatzin, a Nahuatlaca chief v 
571-91; location, i., 609. 88, 306. ’ ’ 

Tecate Valley, i., 4-58. Tedpayocan, station, Aztec 

Tecayaguis, North Mexican tribe, lion, v., 323-4. 

i., 571-01; location, i., 607. Tecpavucn, station, Aztec migration. 

Tccayahuatzin, lord of Lluexotzinco, v., 323. 

v., 504. Tccpoyo Aeauhtli, a Toltec noble 

Tecayus, North Mexican tribe, i., v. } 315. 

571-91; location, i., 014. Tecpoyotl, a court crier, ii., 430. 

Tcccalli, an entail in Tlascala, ii., Tecualmcs, North Mexican tribe i. 

229. 571*91; lang., iii., 720. 

TeeeizculH, Nahna temple, ii., 585. Teeueiciotiinmtli, a court mantle, ii., 
Techamaehalco, i., 079, see Tecatna- 374. 

chalco. Teewcxicolli, priest’s dress, ii,, 315. 

Toehea tepee, station, Aztec migra- Tecuexes (Tcjuejue, To<jue>-es\ ( en- 
tion, v., 323. tral .Mexican tribe, i., 017-44; h- 

Tochcatitlan, station, Aztec migra- cation, i.. 072; lang., iii., 71!). 

tion, v. , 323-4. Tecuhtlacuiloltzin, lord of Acohmut, 

Techcatl, sacred meteorite, iii., 248. v., 349. 

Teohiehis, Mexican dogs, ii., 721. Tecuhtli, Nahna title, ii., 194 -200, 
Teclndl (Terhof iala, Teehot lalatzin), \ 437. 

Chichimer king, ii., 188-91; v. . ; Tecuiclio, Colorado Kiver dialect. 
335, 347-57, 330-7, 582; lord of j iii , 080. 

Iztapalapan, v., 439 | Tecnillmitzintli (d'eniillniitonilj;, 

Techotlala (Teehot lalatzin), v., 347, j Nahna month, ii., 325, 552, 310. 

see Teehot 1. j Tecmltecatl, an Acolhua prince, v., 

Tecoatega, town, Nicaragua, ii., 713. j 377-8. 

Teeolotlan, ancient name of Vera i Tec. nil latl. Nahna food, ii., 550. 

Paz, v., 349. j Tecum, (Quiche king, v., 500, 594,002. 

Tccomal, Mexico, autifj., iv., 540. j Teeumbalam, (Quiche mythic animal, 
Teeomatl, a Mexican cup. ii., 484. j iii., 47. 

Tecomic, a Mexican chief, v., 347. \ Tecum Pmnm, Quiche king, v., 500. 


Tocos, i., 077, sec Tlapanrcs. j 595. 

Teeoxcpiia], Quiche month, ii., 700. j Tecutlahujiie, Nahna title, ii.. i)»7. 
Tecoxincs. i,, 077, see Tlapanecs. j Tevuzistocatl (Tezcocixtecall), Nalrna 
Teeo/ahuiti, ochre, ii., 487. | god, iii.. 02. 

Tecuun. town, Guerrero, i., 078; a Tedexeuos, Ntn4.li Mexican tribe, i. . 
Cliieliimee chief, v., 295; station, j 571-91 ; location, i., 013. 
Chichimee migration, v., 294; ! r reeswin, Apache drink, i. , 517. 

thirteen tribes of, hist., v.. 540, : Teeth, i., 40. 91, JI7, InS, 103, 17/, 


555, 503, 

Teepan Atitlan, (Guatemala, antiq., 

iv. , 121. 

Teepanealtzin, Toltec king, v. . 205-0; 

name for iluemac H., v., 207. 
Tecpauccs, iii. 721, see Tepanecs. 
Tcepa unties, ii., 305, see Tepanecs. 
Tc epan < luatemala (Teq/auguatoma- 
lal, town, Guatemala, i., 789; hist., 

v. , 577. 

'Ie< ■panpouhfpio (Tecpantlaca), Pal- 
ace pimple, ii., 224. 

Tecpanfclaili, Palace lands, ii., 224. 
Teepatcpec, station, riiichimcc mi- 
gration, v., 294, 

Teepaiitlan, i,, 672, sec Tepntitian. 
Tec path Nahna day, ii., 505, 512, 
516-17; iii t 57-8; lord of Afcoton- 
ilco, v., 349. 

Tecpatlan, town, Chiapas, i., 682. 


I 225,244, 255 0, 333-4, 304-5, 

! 558, 019, 022, 647, 051, 791, 
i 722, 750, 752, 771; ii., 371-2, 

! 731-2; iii., 325, 398. 

: Teets (Haitlins,Teates),1ril)e</i 
j kas, i., 174-208; location, m 
| 298; special mention, i., 185, 

i 208. 

| Tegua (Tavwah, Tay-waugh. 1 i 
| Tigua), Pueblo village am t 
i , 526 50; location, i., 000; 1 
iii., 071, 073, 081-3. 

Teguaea, Honduras, Jang., J’ 1 -- 
Teguaiitepeque, i., 679. see ice 
tepee. ,. 

T C -mi-a1]»ii (Taguzga 1|«), » 
of Honduras, 1 ., /»>, 1 

iii., 700; antiq., >'■, 70. 
Tagueco, town, Sonora, i., <<>»• 
Tegueco Kiver, i., <>07. 
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Tegitccos, i. , 608, see Tehuccos. 

Teguinia, Opata dialect, iii., 609. 

Teguioa, iii., -16, see Tezcutlipoca. 

Teguis, North Mexican tribe, t., 571- 
91; location, i., 606; lung., iii., 
699. 

Tehama Comity, California, i., 412. 

Tehainas, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; .special mention, i.,362. 

Tehanghir, an Asiatic prince, v., 46. 

Tehuacan el Viejo, Puebla, antiq., 
iv., 466. 

Tehuantepec (Teguaiitepcque, Too- 
qiiantcpec), isthmus, i., 654, 658, 
679-80; ii., 111-12; lang., iii., 757; 
antiq., iv., 368-74; hist., v., 298, 
349, -125, 443-7, 530, 534-6. 

Teliuecos (Tegneros). North Mexican 
tribe, i., 571-91; location, i., 608; 
special mention, i .,585; lang., iii., 
707-10. 

Tebnisos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 607. 

Tcicauhtizin, Nalma vice-god, iii., 
427; 

Teicu, iii., 380, see Tlazoltecotl. 

Teilpiloyan, Nahua jail, ii., 453. 

Teiocojani Tehimaiini, name for 
Tezoatlipoea, iii., 210. 

Tciotocan, locality, Mexico, ii., 441. 

Teite, Nicaragua chief, ii., 645-6. 

Teixamique, Nahua shrouders, iii., 
406. 

TeixlmilniaiijTlasealan title, ii., 229. 

Teja, (Juicin'; mythic personage, v., 
599. 

Tejano, Coahuila, lang., iii., 714-15. 

Tejur, locality, Cuakmula, i., 789. . 

Tejey, ('mitral Californian tribe, )., 
361-401; location, i., 45 1. 

Tojon, locality, South California i., 
458. 

Tejon Indians, South Californian 
tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 460. 

Tej uas, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
526; location, i., 474; iii., 595. 

Tejuejue, iii., 719, see Tecuexes. 

Tejupilco, Mexico, unriq , iv., 480. 

Tekax, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 219. 

T6keeyeks, Thlinkeet water-spirits, 
m.,‘1‘48, 516. 

Tekep, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Tckunratums, Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 312. 

Telacalzin, Nahua chief, v. 243. 

TeJame, South California, lang., iii., 
656-8. 

Telemnies, South Californian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 457. 


Telhuitl, paper offerings, iii., 343. 
lelica, town, Nicaragnu, i., 792. 
Tcloloajmn, city, Cuerrero, v., 442. 
Telpochcalli, Nahua schools, ii., 243. 
1 elpoehtiliztli, Nahua religious or- 
der, iii., 436. 

Telpochtlato, Nahua teacher, ii., 243. 
Telpuciitli, name for Tezcatlipoca, 

111., 199. 

Tclpuchtlitaqiiitlamuni, Nahua title, 

11., 402. 

Temacatzin, lord of llucxotzineo, v. 
349. 

Temnrpalco, locality, Mexico, iii., 
253, 257. 

Temaitl, a priest's censer, iii., 335. 
Temalacatl, gladiatorial stone, ii., 
429, 586. 

Temalcaeniotilmatlitenisio, a court 
mantle, ii., 374. 

Temalpalco, locality, Mexico, v.. 
376. 

Tcmaiuacpalitotiqiio, sorcerers, iii. , 
364. 

Temat/.in, prince of Hu xotzinco, v., 
349. 

Temazealli (Temcseal), Nahua steam 
hath, i., 355-6, 626, 639-40; ii., 
574, 595-6. 

Temazcalteci, Nahua goddess, iii., 
353. 

TcniiizealtitJan, locality, Mexico, v., 
345. 

Temecauh, Nahua mistress, ii., 264. 
Temecula, village, South California, 

1., 460. 

Temesathi, South ( -alifornian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 459. 
Temcseal, i., 355-6, see Temazealli. 
Temeteti, ('alifornia, antiq., iv. , 692. 
Temictzin, a Tlatelulco general, v., 
421. 

Temimiltcpec, province of Mexico, 
v., 346. 

Tcmoauchan, v., 191, see Tamoan- 
ehan. 

Ttunoksees, tribe of Shoshones, i., 
422-42; location, i. , 468. 

Teinoris, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 610; special 
mention, i . , 575. 

Tenipunahgoes, i., 464, see Tim- 
panogos. 

Tempanecatl, v., 389, see Tlaeaelelt- 
zin. , 

Tempantziu, a Tailotlac chief, v. , 
338. 

Teimmtlahuac, a Teo-Cluchnnec 
chief, v., 490. 
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Temple of the Roan Relief, Chiapas, 
antiq., iv., 328-30. 

Temple of the Cross, Chiapas, antiq., 
iv., 330*8. 

Temple of the Sun, Chiapas, antiq., 

iv. , 338-41. 

Temple of the three Tablets, Chiapas, 
antii]., iv,, 323-7. 

Temples, Columbians, i., 1 f»o ; Cali- 
fornians, i., 405, 400; Mexicans, 

ii., 211, 227-8, 332-3, 414-15, 554, 
500, 570- SO, 0 13; ili. . 102, 250-1 JO, 
272, 202-4, 430 1. 4.37 -S, 447-8; 
antiq., iv. , 208-352, 370-84, 391- 
420, 431, 521-40, 574-5, 502-3; hist., 

v. , SO, 205, 400, 422, 420, 438-40, 
478; Central Americans, i., 731-5; 

11., 047, 787-04; iii., 477, 483-4, 
494, 400; antiq., iv., 27-8, 82-0; 
115-10, 130-7, 143-4, 154-285; Peru, 
antiq., iv., 700. SO0. 

Teuamaflac, locality, Mexico, v., 
3 i S. 

Telia mi Tee, locality, Mexico, v. f 314. 
Tcmimpua, Honduras, antiq., iv., 71. 
73 7. 

Tenaneacalizin, Acolhua kimr, v., 
333-5. 

Tcnanehes, sick nurses, i., 583. 
Tenaneo, locality, Mexico. 280. 
Tcnan Kutchiu (Tauimnhs, (Jens de 
Ihittes), trihe of Tinnch. i.. 114- 
37; location. i. r 115. 131, 147; spe- 
cial mention, i., 127, 131-2. 
Teuaway, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; location, i., 473. 

Tenavocan, <*i t Mexico, ii., 104; v.. 

202, 205, 311-12, 320, 332-5. 
Tcnayuca, serpent -symbols, iii.. 137. 
Tencxotzin, Tlaseala, antiq., iv., 477. 
Tenez, i., 081, see Chinantecs. 
Tengratsev (Tanges-at-sa), Kutchiu 
tribal name, i., 132. 

Tenime.s, i., 077, see Tlapanees. 
Teniquerhc, South California, lang., 

111., 0 SO. 

Teriisiehs, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 450. 
Tennessee, Mississippi Valley, antiq., 

iv. , 700, 770, 

Tcnochtitlan, city, Mexico, ii., 414, 
559; v., 343-6, 420-1, see Mexico 
city. 

Tenpcmiy Vtahs (Ctes), L, 463, 470. 

see Timpeiingnchyas. 

Tentetl, Nalma mouth-atnuc, ii., 404, 
614. 

Temuri, Navajo tribal name, i., 474-5. 
Tenuch (Tenuchtzin), a Mexican 
chief, v., 223, 345-6, 356. 


Tenuckttau, tribe of Xootkas, i. r i. 

208; location, i., *295. 

Teoanmxtli, divine hook of Toltc*. 

v., 251, : 

Tenbat, Nicaragua idols, iii., q<>;; - 
Teocahuitl, a species of pitch ;; 

372. . ’ 

Teocalli, Kalina temple, ii.. r>7<; 
Teoea.lt iche, village, Jalisco, i , (f;*j 
| Teocaltitlan, village, Jalisco, i.’ <;72 
! Teocliiapan, town, Chiapas, i.! cs], 
Teo-Chichimecs, Nalma nation, ; 
(>17-44; ii,, 133-029; location,’ ii.’ 
112-13; special mention, ii., 27 1 < 
595, 019; mvth., iii., 403; hist v ’ 
330-7, 4S7, i>I 7. 

Teoeipactli, Nalma Noah, iii,. 00, OS. 
Teoruitlapoporatzin, lord of Cm-ilax- 
colmanau, v. , 319. 

Teo-Culiiuac;m (Teo-t Vdhuacan, Tcu- 
culliuacan), station, Aztec mignu 
lion, i., 010. 070; v., 221, 32 A 
Teohiepalpan, supreme, frihmial at 
1 Tezcuco, ii,, 440. 

| IVolium an, town, Oajuci, i.. 079. 

; Teohuav acaiziu, lord of (Juiainiiz- 
tlau, v., 503. 

Teohuiznahuac, station, Chidiiuiec 
migration, v., 242,487. 

Tenicpalli, a sacred hox, iii., 303. 
Te-ok-u-wilk, name for Jluinhuldt 
llav Indians, i., 327. 440. 
Tenlolinga, roeking stones, Verc { niz, 
antiq., iv., 434. 

Teona.naca.tl, a kind of mushroom, 

ii., 300. 

Tcopan, a quarter of Mexico cit\, 
also temple place, ii., 503. 576; v., 
490. 

Teopatli, divine unction, ii. , 001; iii., 
435. 

Teopixca, locality, Chiapas, v , 604. 
Teopixqui, order of priests, ii., 202. 
Teoqualo, Nalma. sacrament, iii... 300, 
315. 

Teoquantejiec, v., 349, see Tolmantc- 
pee. . . , ) 

Teotbilche, Nicaragua god, iii., 19*-- 
Teotecuhtli, Nahua high-priest, u., 
202; iii., 432. 

Teotonancas, tribe of Na hurts, v A 
Teotes, Nicaragua gods, iiUp-*- 
Teotetl, name for obsidian, tin, 
Teoti, Pipile chief or j»‘>idii\ 1) - 
648; iii., 489. . .. lM 

Teoti liuaca n, city, Mexico, m, 1 h • 
441, 613; iii., 187; antiq., iv. ; ^ 
44; v., 55-6 ; hist., v.. 190-2., 20 .wc 
238-9, 248, 281-84, 395. 

Teoti lac, Chiapas, antiq. , iv., *i.>. 
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Teotitlan (Tentitldn), town, Oajaca, 

L, 680-1; hist.., v., 444. 

Tcotl, Naima god, iii., 110, 183-6, 
103. 

Teotlachco, locality, Mexico, iii., 
‘208. 

Teotla Oochoalco, .station, Teo-Chi- 
chimee migration, v., 242, 4S7. 

Tcothilale-Malhiva-Tcpeva, uamu for 
Tonacateotle, iii., 101. 

Teotlalpan, valley, Tlascala, v. , 408. 

Teotleco, Naliua month, ii., 332-4, 
510. 

Tootost, iii., 402, sec To.sto. 

Teotzapotlan, town, Oajaca, i., 670; 
hist., v., 324, 446, 630-1. 

Teoxcuhualco, town, Mexico, v., 
412. 

Teoxihnitl, Naliua divine year, ii., 
304; iii., 420. 

Tooyaomique (Teayamiqui, Teoyao- 
miqiii), Naliua goddess, iii,, 188, 
307-400, 613; v., 41; Mexico, au- 
ti(j., iv. , 612-16. 

■■■:!, .!■■!.■. :. Naliua god, iii., 
300. 

Teozomaoo, station. A/tee migration, 
v., 324. 

Tepagues (Tepahues), North Mexi- 
<*, an tribe, i., 671-01; location, i., 
606, 610; special mention, i., 581; 
lang., iii., 707. 

Tepah paea Tcaaltati, name for Napa- 
tccutli, iii., 417. 

Tepanabaz, (Juatcmalan drum, i.,705. 

Tepanaliuaste, Larandon drum, i. , 
705, 

Tepaneea, station, Aztec migration, 
v., 323. 

Tepanecnpan, a ward of Tezcueo 
city, v., 404. 

Tepaneea Tecuhtli, Tcpanee imperial 
title, v., 306. 

Tepanecs (Tecpanees. Tce.paneques), 
Naliua nation, i., 617-44; ii., 133- 
620; location and name, i., 675; 

ii., 130; special mention, ii., 92, 
330-1, 365, 413; laug., iii., 724-5; 
hist,, v., 307-482. 

Tepanoaya, locality, Mexico, iii., 
253. ' 

Tepanteohnatziu, order of priests, 

ii., 202; iii., 433. 

Tepantlatoani, Naliua lawyers, ii., 
444. 

Tepapayecan, station, Teo-Cliiclii- 
lime migration, v., 480. 

Tepatec, locality, Mexico, v., 376. 

Tejiatitlan (Tecpatitlan), town, Ja- 
lisco, i., 672; antiq., iv., 573. 


Fepeaca, Puebla, antiq., iv., 4GJ- 
hist., v,, 420. 400, 405, 600. 

Tepecanos, Central Mexican tribe, 

1., 617-41; special mention, i t 628; 
lang., iii,, 710. 

Tepeehpan, Naima title, ii., 441. 

I epecoacuileo (Tcpecuacuilco), town, 

r tium-rero, i., 677; antiq., iv., 424. 

1 epehuancs, North Mexican tribe, 
i-_* 571-01; location and name, i., 
572, 613-14; special mention, i., 
575, 686, 600; lang., iii., 667, 672, 
678, 706,717. 

Tepeiae. town, Oajaca, i., 670. 

Tepeillmitl, Naliua month, ii., 334, 
611; iii., 343. 

Tepcjacae, a., 323, see Tepeyacac. 

Tepcmaxalco, city, Matlaltziueo, y., 
4, 13. 

Tepenec, station, < 'hichimec migra- 
tion, v., 242, 487. 

Tepcpul, Quiche king, v, , 666, 581, 
583. 

Tepcpul 11., Quiche king, v., 504. 

Tcpepulco, station, ('hichimec mi- 
gration, v.. 204; town, .Mexico, 
v., 338, 476. 

Tepeticpac (Texcaltiepac), a. quarter 
of Tlascala ritv, ii., 412; v., 496- 
408, 503, 

Tepetla. station, Toltec migration, 
v., 213. 

Tepetlnoztoo, town, Mexico, ii., ‘141; 

317, 407. 

Tepet Japan (Tepetlapa), station, Az- 
tec migration, v., 324. 

Tepeloca, locality, Mexico, iii., 298. 

Tepetzingo, locality, Mexico, iii., 333. 

Tepeuh (Tepeu), name for < lueumatz, 

11., 716 17; iii., 475; Ouatemala 
tribe, v., 21, 546; (Quiche god, v., 
170; station, Quiche migration, v., 
562; name for Iztayul, v., 574. 

Tepeu Yaqui, Quiche title, ii., 641. 

Tepe.ve el Viejo, Puebla, antiq., iv., 
467. 

Tepoxie. locality, Mexico, h, 673; 
station, Aztec migration, v., 323. 

Tepcxomaco, locality, Mexico, \\, 207. 

Tepeyacac. (Tepcjacae), station, Az- 
tec migration, v., 323. 

Tcpoyoilotli (T*-;- y«!«ivhhiia\ Naliua 
calendar sign .md g--i, ii., 516. 

Tepevn]i.\iihi:.i. ii., 516, see Tcpeyol* 
lot 1 i. 

Topic, Jalisco, antiq., iv., 574. 

Tepieme, Naliua idols, iii., 347. 

Tepitoton (Topictofcon), Naima idols, 

111., 419. . 

Tepocas, North Mexican tribe, i., 
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571-01; location, i., 572, 005; spe- 
cial mention, i., 583; lang., iii., 704. 

Topololma, name for Xayucuma- 
chan, v., 407*8. 

Topouastli (Teponuztle), Mexican 
musical instrument, ii. , 203; iii., 
03; iv., 478. 

Tepopoehniliztli, iii., 422, see Tox- 
eatl. 

Tepotzotlan, a province ol Mexico, v., 
37 5. 

Tepoxch, Nahua sacrilice, iii., 345. 

Tepozotiun, station, Teo-Cliiehimec 
migration, v., 487. 

Tepuspe, village, Sonora, i., 007. 

Tormzeulula (Tepuzculuno), Miztee 
uialeet, iii., 740, 751. 

Tepuzteeatl, Nahua god, iii., 418. 

Tequil, i., (>00, see Tegua. 

Tequaquilli, Nahua chief priest, ii., 
200 . 

Tequevhmeeaniani, name for Tezeat- 
zoncatl, iii., 4 1 <8. 

Tequcpas (Tcquepes), South Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 402-22; location, 

1., 450. 

Tequexes, iii., 720, see Tccuexes. 

Tetpiimas, North Mexican tri be, i., 
571-01; location, i., 606. 

Tequimis, Isthmian sorcerers, i. , 777. 

Tequisquiae (Tequixquiae;, station, 
Aztec migration, v., 323. 

Tequitintlacotl. tributary provinces, 
Mexico, ii., 230. 

Tequizquitl, coarse salt, ii., 354. 

Teremendo, Michoacan. antiq., iv., 
57 1 . 

Terrabas (Tiribees, Tiribis), tribe of 
Isthmians, i., 747-85: location, i., 
748, 704-5; special mention, i., 
784 5; lang., iii,, 703; autiq., iv., 
24. 

Terra cotta, i., 705; antiq., iv., 22, 
65-6, 72-3, 127, 203-5, 310-504 pas- 
sim, 780. 

Terra pa. village, Sonora, i., 606. 

Terromite Mountain. i., 003. 

Terwars, North Californian tribe, i., 
320-61; location, i., 442, 445. 

Tenia, town, Sonora, i., 608. 

Tesoro, see Cerro del Tesoro. 

Tnsotal, locality, Arizona, i., 002. 

Tesuque (Tezuque), Fueblo town. 
New Mexico, i., 527, 500; Jang., 

111., 681; autiq., iv., 667. 

To to de Biche, locality, Utah, i., 
464, 470. 

Teteionan (Tazi, Toccy, Toei, Tocit- 
zin, Tozi). Nahua goddess, ii., 270, 
308, 001; iii., 308-9, 350; v„ 464 


T6tc Jaunc Cache, locality, British 
Columbia, i., 310. 

Tetenanco, a city of Matlantzinco v 
433. ‘ ’ “ 

Tetepanco, station, Aztec migration 
v., 323-4. 

Tetevaltia, Nahua religious fwisl, ij., 
305. 

Tetevitl, Nahua paper olferiims iii 
346. * ’’ 

Tetikilhati, Totonae dialect, iii., 777. 
Tetipae, Guerrero, antiq., iv.. 
Tetipac el Viejo, Guerrero, aiitin. 

iv. , 424. 

Tetlahto, Tezcucan title, ii., ISO; \ 
350. 

Tetlahuchuetquizitzin, a Chirhimec 
prince, v., 474 5. 

Tetlimouaniiquian, Naluia sacrifice 

ii., 340. 

Tet liyncae (Tctliyucatl), stat ion, Ten- 
Chichimec migration, v., 4 SO. 
Tct/aapun, Nahua temple hath, ii., 
587. 

Tctzatnoti (Tetzauhtcotl), name for 
fluitzilopoehtli, iii., 280. 302. 
Tet.zauh, name for Tezcatlipoca, v.. 
324. 

Tetzcoco, i., 676, see Tezcuc<i. 
Tetzihuatzin, a Mexican princess, v., 
363. 

Tet/ilacat 1, Nairn a gong, ii., 203. 
Tetzitzimitl, a Tco-Chichimec chief, 

v. , 400. 

Tetzontli. a species of .stone used ior 
building, ii. t 160, 557, 56, S, 5 76, 
5S1; v.,451. 

Touch Humean, i., 076, see Too Cul- 
huacan. 

Teuhchimaltzin, an A colima ollicer, 
v.. 448. 

Teuhtlehuac, a Tcpaueo prince, v. f 
355-6. 

Teul, locality. Jalisco, iii., 448; v., 
500. 

Teumetl, maguey wine, in.,^213. 
Ten |m, Pipile temple, ii., 707. 
Teutocomatl, Nahua drinking cup, 

ii., 285. . . 

Tent i la, town, Oajaca, i., 680-1. 
Teutitlan, i., 680, see. Tootiilam 
Texas, tribes described, i-- .4' 
location, i., 501-4; king- , in., • *. « 
660; antiq., iv.. 507. 

Texas Flat, California, an Mu . 

702 . . ... . > i ;■ 

Toxcalapa, locality, Mexico, m., • 

Texcalcevia, Nahua drink, i*- •'* ; * 
Texcalcevilo, Nahua drink, l| .. «• 
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Texcalla (Texcalticpac), v., 491, see 
Tlaseala. 

Toxcalpa, Mexico, antiq., iv., 536-7. 
Tcxcaltepec Mountain, v., 328. 
Texealtlauheo, mythical river, iii., 
24C. 

Texcatlipoeatl, name for Tezcatli- 
poea, v., 249. 

Texochipantzin. v., 301, see Xociii- 
pautzin. 

Texoloc, locality, Oajaca, i„ 671. 
Texones, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 613. 

Texoxes, Nicaraguan sorcerers, iii., 
495. 

r reyahualco, locality, Mexico, v., 

:m. 

Teyaohualobuani, Nalma slave 
traders, ii. , 38 1. 

Teyolmalmiuqui, a Tlascaltec chief, 
v., 496-7- 

Teyutlma, Clallam <rod, iii., 155. 
Tezalmitl, name for II uitzilopoclitli, 

111., 289. 297, 505. 

* Tezcacalli, Nalma temple, ii., 5S5. 
Tczcatlipoca (Taut/in, Te^uioa, Tez- 
catlipuea, Tezcatlipueatl, Titla- 
cafion), Nalma j'od, ii., 517-21, 
532-4 , 582, 005; iii., 50-7, 02, !S2 
282, 422-5, 507; v., 80, 249, 259, 
201-5, 208, 271-80, 420, 484, 480, 
499. 

Tezeaf/oneatl fTe.altlahuiaui, Te- 
qiiocJunecaniani), Nalma tfod, ii., 
209; iii., 418. 

Tezeoemqo(Tezcuzineo). city, Mexico, 

11., 168-73; antiq., iv. , 525-6. 
Tezeoeizteeatl, iii., 02, see Teeu/.iste- 

eatl . 

Tezcuco (Tc.tzeooo), city, Mexico, i., 
675-0; ii.. 92, 104; antiq., iv., 520- 
3; myth., v. , 20; hist., v. , 249, 285. 
317-19, 332-1 82, 499. 

Tezcuco Lake, v., 203. 
Tezihuacc.oalmtl, v., 243, see Tziim- 
aeohiiat.l. 

Tezompan, town, Jalisco, i., 072. 
Tezozomoe, Chiclume" emperor, ii.. 
009; v., 341, 348-9, 051 -5. 307-84; 
lord of Azcapuzaleo, v., 104. 

Tezpi, Nalma Noah, iii., 00-8; v., 13. 
Tezulutlan (Tezulutan), name for 
Vera Paz, v., 505. 

Tezqque, i., 599, see Tesuque. 
Thamieus, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 363, 452; 
bang., iii., 653. 

Theatre, see Drama. 

Theft, punishment of, i., 64, 386, 


509-10, 729, 770; ii., 455-8, 650, 
056-8. 

Thetliotin, tribe of Tinneh, i., 114- 
37; location, i., 145. 

Thick-wood Indians, i., 144, see 
Heaver Indians. 

Thilhoa, Nalma jmd, iii., 41S. 

Thijietotee, name for Aipo, iii., 411. 

Thhugelui dimieli (Do^-ribs), tribe of 
Tinneh, i . , 114-37; location, i., 

144; special mention, i. , 120 l, 136; 
Ian#., iii., 585. 

Thlinkeels (Klinkits, Tcbinkilane), 
one of the live families into which 
the Hyperboreans are divided; 
manners and customs of all its 
nations and tribes described to- 
gether, i , 94-114; physique i., 97; 
dross, i., 97-102; dwellings, i., 
102-3; food, i., 103-4; wcaj)ons 

and war, i,, 101-6; boats, i., 

106-7; manufactures and com- 
merce., i., 107-8; ^ovcniiueut and 
slavery, i., 108-9; Women, mar- 
riage, etc., i., 82, 109-12; amuse- 
ments, i., 112-13; medicine and 
burial, i,,9 13: character, i., 113- 
14; mvtli., iii., 98 lot, 129-31, 

I 15-9, 516; v 14, 19; Ian- / iii., 
579-85; location of tribes, i., 38, 
9 1 6, 142-3. 

Tldishatkimiches lidand Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 314. 

Tin ii-. .# huta tribe of Tinneh, i., 
1 I 1-5/ ; local ion, i. , 1 18. 

Thljc^on lii\or, i., 148. 

Tlmaina, i., 14.9, see Kenai. 

r Pboii»a rik-kah, name for Ncz Per- 
ecs, i. , 253. 

Thompson Liver, i.,. 251, 291, 310; 

iii., til 3. 

Thoii^eith, name for Cowichin, I., 
1 75. 

Thorames (Totoramos), ( cntral Mex- 
ican tribe, i., 617-44; location, i., 
672; hist., v. f 509. 

Thorns, \ariou< uses, i., 655; ii., 242, 
215 t;, 259, 601. 

Thread, i.. 79, 91, 107, 503, 657, 766; 

iii., 404. 

Throne. ii., 110 I, 612, 621, 632-3, 

: 657, 6 1 1 -2, 616, 789, 791; iii , 294, 

j 390. 

i Pii mniaterion, a Phoaucian city, v., 

j 66». 

i Thuiuler, h. 711; iii., 118, 324, 403. 
j Tinciipan, name for Tlazollecotl, iii., 
1 5S0. 

j Tiacapantzin (Tiacapapantzm), , v., 
| 330, sen Tiacapantzin. . 
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Tiahuanaco, Peru, antiq., iv,, 805. 
Tianazatlan, heights, Tlascala, v., 
498. 

Tianguez, Guatemalan market, i.,700. 
Tiauguiztengo, province, Mexico, i., 
(>75. 

Tiftiiguiztepetl, locality, Mexico, v., 
25 ‘ 

Tianqui/.Ui, Nahua market, ii. , 383. 
Tiazolteotl, name for Ceutcotl, ii i- , 
350. 

Tiba, Isthmian title, i., 770. 
Tihahngim, South Californian tribe, 

1., 402-22; locution, i., 450. 

Tibulca, cave near Copan, Honduran, 

antiq., iv., 82-3. 

Tibulon, city, Yucatan, v., 032. 

Ti burn lies. North Mexican trihe, i., 
572-91; location, 572; special 
mention, i., 583, 585, 590; tang., 

111., 704. 

Tihimm (Tahuron) Inland, i., 572, 
(>04-5. 

Tieeuinicoc.ha (Tieeviracorha), v. f 23, 
sec Yiracoeha. 

Ticitl, Nahua midwife, ii., 208. 

Tien!, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 237-40. 
Ticum, Yucatan, antiq., iv. ,219. 
Tie-poo-eet, i., 54, see Topek. 

Tierra Amariila, locality, V tali, i., 
409-70. 

Tierra Blanca, village, Chiapas, i.. 
082. 

Tierra Caliente, ii., 89-90. 

'fieri a Fria, ii.. 87. 

'fierra Templud;t. ii., 87. 

Tigahla Island, i., 141. 

Tipildas, trihe of Aleuts, i., 87-94; 
location, i., 111. 

Tigers, i., 04S. 710, 723, 752-3; ii., 
259, 351, 720-1; iii., 129. 

Tigua, i., 000, see Tegua. 

Tiguex. Pueblo province, New Mex- 
ico, i., 527, 538. 

Tihaz, Quiclie-Cakchiquel dav, ii., 
707. 

Tihoo, citv. Yucatan, iii., 407; antiq., 
iv., 243-4. 

Tihugun, r fiiinch god, iii., 142. 

Tikal, Guatemala, antiq., iv., 135*8. 
Tilautongo, citv, Oajaca, iii., 73; 

hist., v. , 410/40), 527-9. 

Tilnpa River, v., 002. 

Tilema, Oajaen, antiq., iv., 374. 
Tiliiaes (Tilijais, Tilijuyasi, North 
Mexican tribe, i., 571-91 ; location, 

1., dll-12. 

Tillamook*, i., 307, see Killunmnks. 
Tilma (Tilmatli), Mexican mantle, 

1., 574, 020; ii., 300, .727; 


Tilofayas, North Mexican trihe i 
571-91; location, i., 012. 
Timbalakces, Central Californian 
trilx*, i., 301-401; location, i., q,jq 
Timita (Timigtae, Titmictac), Cen- 
tral Californian tribe, i., 36]-4<)j - 
location, i., 453. 

Tinipaim Yutas, i., 470, see Timne- 
naguchyas. 

Timpanigos, lake and desert, i., 405 
407. 

Timpanigos Yutas, i., 440, see Tim- 
panogos. 

Timpanugos (Tempanahgoes, T’im- 
panagos, Timpanigos Yutas, Tim. 
panoges, Timpanogs), tribe of 
Shoshones, i., 422-42; location, \ 
440, 402, 404, 409-70. 
Timpenaguchyns (Tenpenny Clalis, 
Teupenuy Ctes, Timpana Y u ta- / 
tribe of Shoshones, i., 422-42; lo- 
cation, i., 470; special mention, i 
440. 

Timsini, Central Californian t > i !>r. j., 
301-401; location, i., 453. 

Tin, i., 483; ii.. 382, 473-5; iv.. 721. 
Tinahsotis, Inland Columbian tribe, 

i., 250-91; location, i., 311. 
Tinaehi, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i.. 459. 

Tiuajas Alias, Sonora, i., 003. 
Tinapihuayas, North Mexican tribe, 

1., 571-91; location, i., 012. 

Tinnoh (1 >inneh, ’1 Itiime, 'Fi nnC. Ttv- 

nai), one of the five families into 
which the 11 \ perboreatis are di- 
vided; manners and customs oi 
all its nations and tribes desonbrd 
together, i., 114-37 djvsiuuc. i.. 
30, 110-17, 122, 127; dre/s, l, 117, 
122, 128; marriage and women, 

i. f 1 17 IS, 121, 123, 125-0, 132, 134; 
Dwellings, i., IIS, 123-1; Food, i.. 

I IS, 121, 123, 129, 135; Weapons, 

j. , 119; Amusements, i. f 119 20, 
122; Burial, i., 119. 125 7, 152, 
134-5; Character, i., 120, 122, 1557; 
Government. i., 121, 123-4. 130 l 
134; Medicine, i., 121; Boats, Im- 
plements, ivc., i., 130; Mvtl . ,!U 
105-0, 131, HI-3,518; v., 19; bug. 

111., 557-8, 5S3-003. 002-3; location 
of tribes, i., 25, 38, HC10, I D - 

Tinum, Yucatan, antiq., W* 
Tipitapa, village, Nicaragua, ) , 
Tipitapa ltiver, i., 792. 

Tinotani, Nicaragua god, m., ^'r r 
Tiribecs (Tirihis), i., 791-5, sec !“■- 
rahas. » 

Tiripito, locality, Michoacan, • - 
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Tisayac, Central Californian mythic ] Tlacahuepatzin (Tlacahnepamzin) i 
pemm, ui 125. | Mexican prince, v., 443, 450, 504. 

1 lticuca Island, Peru, antiq. , iv. , j Tiacalhuaztilmatli, a court mantle 
800-2. • ii 


Titicaca Lake, Peru, antiq., iv., 800- 
2, 805-0; v., 23. 

TititI, Nabua festival, ii. , 837. 
Titiyti, (Antral Californian tribe, i., 
301-401; location, i., 453. 
Titlacaaon (Titlacalma, Tithicahuau, 
Titlacaoamoquequeloa, Titlucoa, 
Titlacoan), names for Tezcatli- 
poca, iii., 57, 70, 101, 100, 214, 
250; v., 250. 

Titmictae, i,, 453, see Timita. 
Tiubta, Con Ira 1 Californian tribe, i., 
301-401; location, i., 455. 
Tixualajtiin, Yucatan, antjq., iv., 
240. 

Tizaapan, a district of Mexico, v., 
310-1. 

Tizajociin, v., 323, see Tizayocan. 
Tizapetlan, Chiapas, antiq., iv., 353. 
Tizai lacatzin, a TlaseaJtec leader, 
v., 450, 504. 

Tizatlalli, a species of stone, ii., 

4S7. 

'Tizatlan, a quarter <4 Tlascala eitv, 

11., 412; v., 407-8, 503. 

Tizayocan (Ti/ajocau), station, Aztec 

migration, v., 323, 330. 

Tizoc, king of Mexico, v., 417, 424, 
430-0. 

Tjuieeujenne, Apache tribal name 1 , 

1., 471 ; iii., 504. 

Tjulchide, Apache name for Pio 
Colorado, i., 505. 

Tjunchi, Apache name for I tin Veens, 

1., 505. 

Tka, i., 417, see Hamburg Indians. 
Tkhimkee, Aleut amulet., iii., 14 1. 
T’kifskes, i., 148, see Ingaliks. 
TIaaltilzin, slaves for sacriliee, ii., 
304. 

Tlaarnaviqu.es. Naliua eornbatants, 

11., 300. 

Tlaeabepan, Nabua vice-god, iii., 
427. 

Tlacacavili, Naliua mistn i ss, ii., 204. 
Tlacacebastla, Maya t Quiche dialect, 

iii, ,*700. 

Tlaeacouliean, Nahna temple, iii-, 
387. 

Tlacneleltzin (Tcnipanceatl), a Mex- 
ican eommander, v., 380-00; a 
Mexican prince, identical with 
Montezuma I., v., 423. 

TJacahua, Naliua title, ii., 187. 
Tlacahiiepancuextotziii, Naliua god, 

111., 303. 


Tlacamihtzin (Tlacamilitzin, Tla- 
camitzin}, a Tolled prince, v.. 211, 
220, 243. 

Tlacapantzin (Tiaeapantzin, Tiacapa- 
pantziu), an Aztec princess, v\, 320. 
Tlacatecaf 1 (Tacatccat 1, TJacateo 
catl), Naliua judge, j i. , 430. 

! Tlacatccololotl, Naliua evil spirit, 

111., 1 84. 

Tlacaieotzin, Acolbua prince, v., 
332, 334; Cbimalpanoe chief, v., 
338; King of TJatelulco, v., 304-80. 
Tlacatlaolli, a dish of human flesh, 

11., 300. 

Tlacaitecco, a temple in Mexico, v., 
441. 

Tlacavopan, name for Tczeatlepoea, 

111., 241, 240. 

Tlaeaxipchualiztli, Naliua month, 

11., 3(H), 30S-12, 500- iii., 300, 120. 
Tlacepoallitlaxcalli, corn cake, ii., 

355. 

Tlaclicala, i., 070, see Tlascala. 
Tlachco, a play-ground, ii,, 207; 

town, CiuMTcro, \. , 412. 

Thiehiaeh, Naliua title, v. , 204, 480. 
Tlacliieatzin, a Toltee city, v., 211. 
Tlachielonique, Nabua sceptre, iii., 
408. 

Tlachihualtepec, locality, Puebla, v., 
230. 

Tlachinotzin, v., 250, see Ixtlilcue- 
ehahuae. 

Tlachmalacac, town, Mexico, i.,077; 
v., 412. 

'riachjtaiiquizqui, lluexotzinca chief, 
v., 477. 

Tlaebquauhyo, court dress, ii., 433. 
Tlachquiauhco, city, Oajaea, v., 410, 
401 . 

Tlachtli (Tlachtl, Thixflih Naliua, 
ball-game, ii., 207; iii., 254; v., 
407. 

Tlaeiuaantin, Naliua mistress, ii., 
205. 

Tlaeiuantli, Nabua mistress, ii., 205. 
Tlacltjuaui, iii., 380, see Tlazolteotl. 
'Phi'S), iii.. 3S0, sc«‘ Tlazolteotl. 
Tlaeorhcalcatl, ii., 138, see L laco- 
liccalcatl. 

Thicoclitli, a javelin, ii., 410. 
Tlacocubujuilo, cradle ceremony, ii., 
270 . 

Tiacohecalcatl ( l lacoohcalcatl), Na- 
bua title, ii., 137-8,201. 
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TIacolula, locality, Oajaca, i., 790; 
autiq., iv. , 375. 

Tlaeomiiiua, a Toltcc chief, v., 245, 
25, *1; Ocoteluleo ruler, v. , 497. 
Tlacopan (Tacubn), city, Mexico, i., 
(>74; ii., 92, 184-0; 'iv.. 505: v., 
590-9. 

TJaeoteo, Tezcucan seminary, ii.. 
240. 

Tlaeotepee, town, V’era Cruz, i., 077; 
autiq., iv., 445-0. 

Tlacotiu, :t TVpauec prince, , 555. 
TIaeotlau. town, dalisco, i., 072. 
Tlaeotzont ii, Nahua god, ii*. 5S9. 
Tlaeuiluial Ian. station, Aztec migra- 
tion, v 524. 

Tlagga ISi l las, tribe of Koniuga.s, i., 
09-8 7; location, i., 140. 

Tlalmac (( hiitlaliuae), Mexico, autiq., 

iv. , 498-9. 

Tlalmieas, Nahua nation, i., 017-41; 

11., 155-029; location ami Maine, ii., j 
109, 15i»; special mennon. i.. 022; ! 
lung, i i i. , 725; hist.. \.. 507-10. j 

Tiahuienl i .Tlalliuieol;, a Tlasealtce ! 
general, iii., 415; v.. 477*8, 5U5, j 
525. I 

Tlahuililpan, Mexien, autiq., iv., 549. j 
Tlaiiiii! Tecuhili, a Xochinnlco chief, | 

v. ,8‘9. < j 

Tlahuituit/in. a. < hichiinee prince, v., j 

. . ... j 

Tkihuiizin, my! lib ] an son, iii,, 579*80. I 

Tlailnt.laenii, a ward of Tc/.eueo city, | 
TJait huulilom, naan; for Napatecut ii, ! 

111., 4 ! 7. f j 

Thuxncxia, Nahua fea.M, ii., 595. | 

Tiaixpan, locality, Mexico, i., 075. j 
Tlaiomulrn, town, dalisco, i., 072. ; 

Tlahimoztoc, stal ion, ( ’iiieiiiinee mi-; 

gralion, v., 294. j 

Tlulehihualtepee, naan* for <‘holttla, j 
iv., 475. | 

TIalchinoltzin, v. ,250, see Ktlilcim- j 
chalunie. i 

Tlalchitouatiah, Nahua period of 
time, ii., 501. i 

Tlalehiuld laiielziii, v., 245, see Chat- | 
c.liiuH Tlafoiiae. ! 

Tlalcoeomoeeo, local i tv, Mexico, ii,, 
559; v., 559. ‘ j 

Tlnlhuieol, v. , 477, see Tlahuieol. j 
Tlaliae, a mineral subManee, ii., 487. : 
Tlallamanac, Nahua god, v. 195. j 
Tlaliiqmimallas, tribe of Apaches, • 

1., 478-520; location, i., 599. 
Tlaluuinaleo, Mexico, antiq., iv. , 5/01 ; 

hist, v., 200. 


Tlaloc, Nahua god, ii. , 505, 508, 384-7 
582-4; iii., 67 , 118, 120, 154, 524-48.’ 
Tlaloeun, Nahua mythic region, iii 
535; v., 197, 527. 

TJaloean Mountain, v. , 489. 
Tlalocateuehtli, name for Tlaloc iii 
524. 

Tialpepexio, ravine., Tlascala, v , 507. 
Tlulpilli, Nahua. period of time, h., 
505. 

Tlahpiimiloltecuhtli, an order of 
priests, iii., 154. 

Tlaltecat.l, v., 250, see fxtlilcueclia- 
huae.. 

Tlalteeatl Huotziu, v., 250, .see Ixtlil- 
eiieehaliuac. 

Tlakecatzin. name for tjuinniitzin, 
v., 517; lord of (juauhchinauco, 
v., 849, 

Tlalfetecui, a Nahua prophet, v. ( 190. 
Tlaltueuin, name for Yxtliton, iii 
409. 

Tlaltccutli, Nahua god, iii,, 207. 
Thdtirpaquo, name for Toiiaeateotlc, 

111., 191. 

Tlamaeatotmi, boy priests, iii., 585. 
Tlamaeatzin, (liichnnoe king, v., 
220, 290. 

Tiamaca.xqui, (Tiainaca/qui). an or 
del* of priests, ii., 205-4; iii., 430. 
Tlamacazcatlotl, ati order of priests, 
ii , 208. 

Tlamaeazeayiaque, an order ,»f 
priests, iii., 555. 

Tiamaea.zeayotI. an onler ot jaicsts, 

11., 204. 

Tlamacazqueciiieanime, an order of 
pric.d-., iii-- 555. 

Tlamaeaztequiofigue.s, an older m 
priests, iii., 585, 

Tlamaea/.iezeahoan, an order of 
priests, iii., 855. 

Tlanmitl, tenants, ii., 281. 
Tlamalhnildi, musical instrument, 
Mexico, autiq., iv., 50-1 
Tlamama, Nalma carrins, ii., 8sm 
Tlamaths (Tlamatl), i. , 441. -‘‘e 
1\ lama tbs. 

Tlamatzineat 1, name for 4 ezeat lip"- 
ea, iii., 199, 405. 

Tiamaxoaoayotl, a religious older. 

iii-, 430. 

Tlami. Tezcneau title, it., -m0. 

Tlanatzi, Tarasco manth 1 . ii-, 8 (, \ 
Tlaiieliinoltiepae, locality, Me Men, 

1., 075. 

TJaneniiliani, Nahua solicitors, n*. 
•144. 

Tlanempopoloa, name for Na]Mi< 

cut li, iii., 417. 
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Tlanotlac (Tlaylotlac, Tlaylotlat), 
Naliua judge, ii., 435. 

TIa 1 1 quaeo ruilhiy me ( T Ian q mice 1 11 i l - 
huiquc), (Quetzal coat l adherents, 

111., 241, 255. 

r Plao]]i (Tlnulli), dried corn, ii., 347. 

Tlaomiuqui, inventor of how and ar- 
row, ii., 343. 

TIaoqoatch, i., 205, sec Olayoquots. 

Tin pa la, Vera Cruz, antiq., iv., 445. 

Tlapaicatcpec, locality, Nicaragua, 

1., 700. 

Tlapalhnitz (Tlapalhuiz), a Nah.ua 
chief, v., 213. 

TlajKilizquixochitl, a South Mexican 
plant, \ 4 til. 

Tlapalla 1 i'lapallan), an ancient 
South Mexican kingdom, iii., 253- 
4, 257; v., 211, 214, 2S 1-5, 558. 

Tlapa!ia!)oonco(Tlnpallantonco.Tkip- 
allauzinco, Tlappallanzingo), sta- 
tion. Toltee migration, \ T ., 211, 
215,221. 

Tlapallan de Cortes, a region in 
Honduras, v. , 215. 

Tlapnlluntmico, v., 211, see Tlapal- 
laucoiico. 

Tlapalla n I zine.o, v., 211, see Tlapal- 

laim nice. 

r riapalnu*t /.in. a Toltoc prince, v.,213. 

Tin pal met zot /.in, a Narnia eliiof. \., 
213. 

Tlapanecs ft ‘hinquimes, Chorhona, 

< 'horhontes, [1 'hocims, ( Omchoncs, 
Coviscas, dopes, Cinnmes, Pinotl- 
Chochons, Populisms, Popolueas, 
Tecos, Toeoxines, Teniim-s, Yoprs, 
Yopimes, Yopis, Voppil, Naliua. 
nation, i., 517-41; ii., 133-520; locu- 
tion and mime, i., 577; ii., 100, 130; 
special mention, i., 551-2, 555-5; 
lang., iii., 752, 783; hist., v. t 207, 


llaquimilol-Tecuhtli, an order of 
priests, ii., 202. 

1 laseala (Tex«*alla, Texealtiepac, 
1 lachcala, Tlaxcala, Tlaxeallau), 
trihes described, i., 517-44; civ- 
ilized nations, ii., 133-520; location 
and mum*, i., 57!. 575, 701; ii., 
112, 130; myth., iii.. Ill, 105, 437’ 
443, 505, 512; \\. 20; king., iii/, 
725; antiq., iv., 477-8(1; hist., v., 
2(52-3, 403, 458-50, 475, 403-507. 

Thisrallccs, Naliua, nation, i., 517- 
44; ii., 133-520: location and name, 

1., 575, 701; ii., 130; special men- 
tion, i., 522; ii., 141-2, 215, 225 5, 
220, 271, 277, 331, 335-7, 354, 371, 
405-5, 411-12, 415-17, 42,4-31, 415, 
558, 500, (528-0; myth., iii.. Ill, 
105, 437, 443, 505,' 512; v., 20; 
lang., iii., 725; hist., v.. 307-10, 
3SN, 417-18, I5S-50, 475. 403-507. 

riatccaiooa, Nalma. god, iii., 418. 

Tlatocninxochicaoaea, inventor of 
lncilicine, ii., 507. 

r riatelnlcas, Naliua i ution, i., 517- 
41; ii., 133-520; special mention, 

11., 3S0-1, 555; hist., v., 325-5, 355- 
482. 

Tlatelulco (Xaltelulco), city, Mexico, 

ii., 380-1, 555; iii., 208; hist., v., 
357-00. Ill, 421, 420-31. 

Tlatluuhquiicnteotl, name for Con- 
ti otl, id., 350. 

Tlatluicas, Central Mexican trihe, i., 
517-44; location and name, i., 575. 

Tlatoani, Naliua title, ii., 185-7; v., 
248. 

Tlatopilzint li, Naliua title, ii., 185. 

Tlatoquc, Nalma title, ii., 18(5. 

Tlatsaps, i., 304, see ( 'latsops. 

Tlatskaiiais, trihe of Chinooks, i,, 
222-50; location, i.,307; lang., iii., 


523-4. 

Tlapatl, a medicinal plant, ii., 500. 
Tlapitzahuaean, name for Chdalmi/t- 
ian, v., 407. 

Tlapitzcatzin, ail order of priests, ii., 
203; iii., 434. 

Tlappallauzingo, v., 211, see Tlapal- 
laneonco. 

Tlaquaquallo, a mantle, ii.. 321. 
r riaqiH‘cliiulicaii, a quarter of Mexico 
city, ii., 553. 

Tlaquihua, Nalma title, ii., 187. 
Thtquil laughs, Okanagan sorcerers, 

1.. 287. 

Tla<|uilxochitl, princess of Zum 
pango, v., 320. 

Tlaqnimilloli, sacred relics, ii., 202; 

111. , 52, 


502. 

Tlatzalan, v., 205, see Tlazakm. 

Tlanhquechol, a mythic bird, iii., 
241. 

'p’., .... '...’i ■■■*,( ’;. a feather dross, 

Tlaulli, ii., 347, see '1 laolli. 

'I’la vile/qiii (Tlaviteequi), a festival 
eiiaracter, iii., 354. 

Tlaxeallfii, v., 401, see Tlascala. 

Tlaxeuili, a kind of cake, ii., 354. 

Tlaxcalpacholli, a kind of cake, ii., 
«>•>,>. - 

Tlaxcaltutopochtli, a kind of cake, 
ii.. 425. 

Tiavia.ee, Miztcc din hud, iii., 740. 

Tiaxicoliuc.ui (Tlavi Coliuhean), a 
iv' r ion of Mexico, v.. 211, 218. 
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Tlaximaloyan, town, Miehoacan, L, 
077, wo Tungirnnroa. 

Tlaxoeliimaeo, Nahua month, ii., 
3*27-8, 389, 510, 018, 

Tlaxomuitecs, Central Mexican tribe, 

1., 017-44; location, i. } 07-; lang., 

111. , 719. 

TktxtJi, ii., 297, see Tlaektli. 
Tlavloilac, ii., 430, see Thuiotlac. 
Tlavlotlut, ii., 430, see TlanotJuo. 
Tlazuhin (Tlat zakin), locality, Mex- 
ico, v., 295, 297. 

Tlazoaloyan, Chiapas, antiq., iv., 
354. 

TIazolteotl (Teieu, Tiaeupan, Tlad- 
quani, Tlaco, Tkizolvkhuu), Nalum 
goddess, ii., 330-7, 510; iii., 377-84. 
Tlazolyoliiia, ii.. 510, see TIazolteotl. 
Tlehuexolotl, lord of Tepeticpac, 
v., 503. 

Tlcmaeo, station, Aztec migration, 
v., 324, 

Tlemaitl, a censer, ii., 323. 

Tletl, calendar sign, ii., 510-17. 
Tlexictli, a brazier, ii., 323. 
Tlilcoatzin, Toilet* king, v., 200. 
Tiiieuetzpalin, an Otomi chief, v., 
433-4, 

Tlillan, name of a temple in Mexico, 
v. , 441. 

Tlillancaicatl, an order of priests, i i. , 

aw- 

Tlilhuicaiqui, \alma title, it,, 138. 
TJilquechahnac, v., 250, see Ixtlil- | 
c.uecbaliuac. j 

Tlilfjue ( ’Jiaociitluhinoltzin, v. t 250, | 
see J xtlilcueehahuae. i 

Tlihepee, locality, Mexico, v. t 443. | 

Tlingcha-dinneh ( Dog-ribs), tribe of' 
Titineb, i., 114-37; location, i., 144. 
Thdpintzin, iii., 279, see Topiltzin. 
Tloquute.il, i., 297, set; Lkn oqiiots. 
Tloque, name for Tonaeateotle, iii., 
191. 

Tloque, Maya-Quicheilialeet, iii., 700. j 
TJoque-Xahuaque. npalnemoaloiii, i 
Ipalnenman, Ipalnemobualoui), j 
N a hint god, iii., 50, 182*0, 195; v. , ; 
252. ' I 


T1 oti i , N a h u a d i v i ne j in ;sse i ige r, iii., 
58. 

Tlotlitecuhtli, a Teo-t liichimee chief, 
v., 490. 

Tlotzin IVlndl, Chichimec. king, v., 


314 20, 330-3. 

Tnaiua Ttynai, i., 110, see Kenai. 
Toads, i., 539, 700, 703; ii,, 721, 
Toandos, i., 302, see Toanknodi. 


Tounkouch (Toandos, Toanhoodi, 


Tuanoh, Tuanooch,) trihe of Sound 
Indians, i., 208-22; location, i., ;;o L > 

Toape, village, Sonora, i., 007. 

Tobacco, various uses, b, os 
133, 199, 219, 282. 354, 394 YjO 
517,550, 508, 580, 052, 007 ’ 7 or/ 
739, 775-0; ii., 287-8, 001, 7c,;,'. 
iii., 80. ‘ ’ 

Tobacco Plains, i., 311. 

Tohet, name for ( ■hinigehini< h, pj 

100 . 

Tobeyo, v., 271, see Toveyo. 

Tobohar, first man, Los Ammles 
tribes, iii., 84. " 

Tobosos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., (>10-12; sp!*, j /] 
mention, i., 570; king., iii., 71 |, 

Tobrey trota, tribe of Isthmian*, i., 
717-85; location i.. 790; knm iii 
794. M 

Tocas, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- 
91; location, i. t 012. 

Toeaxepual, Lakebiquel month, ii., 
700. 

Toccv, iii., 350, see IVteimian. 

Tochintecuhtli (Todiin 'lV<*nlitli, Tu- 
ehintzin), a Tepnnee chief, v.. 317; 
Acolhua prince and lord of Jliit- 
xolla, v., 332-3, 335. 

Tochinl/in, a Mexican prince, v., 
374; see also Tochintccuhtli. 

Tochntilco, town, Puehla, i., 071. 

Tocims, North Mexican trike, j., 
571-91; location, i., 01 0. 

Tochpaneeatl, lord of Xumpanvo, v., 
329. 

Tochtepee (Turlitepeque), locality, 
Vera Truz. v., 214, 4 hi. 

Torhtki, town, < 'hiapas, 081. 

Toehtli, Nahua day .ni 1 year, ii.. 
505, 51 M2, 510-17; iii., 57. 

Tnei, iii., 350, see. Terei man. 

Toeina, Pueblo dance, i., 554. 

Tocitzin. iii., 350, see Teteionan. 

Todvitl, a military dress, ii., 40.» 

Tocolco, station, Aztec migration. 


y., 324. . 

Tocont.in, Guatemalan dance. 1., OH 
Toeoy, locality, < hiateinala, v., 

J 5 h : j »■ ie x och i t,z i n , pri n cess ol < n a h c a 

flapal, v., 314. .. 

Toh. Quidu'i-Cakchiquel day, >>.. i«».* 
Tohil, Quiche god, ii., OtS, 7iK ni; 
49-50, 207, 470; v,, 181-2 ah. 
549-51, 554, 550-7, 502, 582, c3». 
Tohohil Mountain, name tor iiaca 


vitz Mountain, v., 504. 
Tohueyo, v., 271 , see Toveyo. 
Tokalis, h, 115, 145, see land 


Tokcr Point, i., 52. 
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Tolenos, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 301*401; location, i., 303, 452. 

Tolewahs (Talile watts, Tala was, Tul- 
awas, Tolewas, Tolowas), North 
Californian triln*, i. , 320-01; loca- 
tion, i., 327, 445; special mention, 

1., 348, 357, 301; myth., iii., 524; 
Jang., iii., 51)3. 

To 11 an (Tula, Tulan, Tulha, Tnlla., 
Tullan), city, Mexico, i., 073; ii., 
08-9; antiq.*, iv., 547; hist.., v., 21, 
181-2, 186 7, 101-2, 208. 213, 210, 
243-80, 293, 323, 329, 473, 553-0, 
501, 505, 023. 

Tollanc.ingo (Tollantziuco), v., 191, 
213, see Tuhmcingo. 

Tolnahuac, Nahua temple, iii., 402. 

Toloeau, i., 677, see Toluca. 

Tolokh-ois, name for Casa del Adi- 
vino, Cxmal, antiq., iv., 192. 

Tololotlaii, town. Jalisco, i., 072; 
antiq., iv., 575. 

Tololotlaii River, Michoacan, v., 508. 

Tolonchanic])euj, name for H 0 I 011 - 
Chan-Tepcuh, v., 024. 

Tolowas, i., 301, see Tolewahs. 

Tolpetlac, v., 323, see Tultepetlac. 

Tolqnm, a Guatemalan chid, v.,509. 

Toltecat, iv., 529, see Teotihuaean. 

Tolteeatltceiihtli, Teo-( Jiiehimeo 
chief, v., 490. 

Toltecs, Nahua. nation, i., 017-44; 

11., 133-029; name, i., 070; ii., 131- 
2; special mention, i., 24; ii., 98- 
101, 140, 173-4, 213-14, 205-0, 343, 
379, 407, 478, 5o0, 554, 597, 001, 
009, 013; iii., 270-1; myth., iii., 
55-0; lung., iii., 724; v., 510; ori- 
gin, v., 19-21; hist., v., 208*18, 
237-399, 509, 527-8. 5-11-3, 540, 557- 
8, 501, 504-7, 604, 61 

Toluca (Tolocan), city, Mexico, i., 
070-7; lang. , iii., 747-8; v. , 433, 
523. 

Tomahawks, i., 188, 235, 208, 341, 
378, 493-4. 

Tomales (Tamales, Tamallos, Ta- 
malanos), Central ( Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 452. 

Tomallan, station, (. Iiichiinee migra- 
tion, v., 242, 487. 

Tomaotcot, Nicaragua god, iii., 492. 

Tomasiii, village, Guatemala, i., 788. 

Tomatoes (Tomatl), Mexican food, i.. 

, 024, 053; ii., 350. 

Tomazolapan, city, Mexico, v., 412. 

Tombs, antiq., iv., 17-18, 20-30, 372- 
88, 412, 419, 422, 428-30, 447-51, 
465, 474, 495, 510-17, 593, 092. 

Tomiyauh, Otomi princess, v., 319. 


Tonioy, Central Californian tribe, i., 
301-401; location, i., 454. 

Tompiras, tribe of Pueblos, i,, 520- 
^ 50; location, i., 000. 

Tona, a guardian spirit. i., 001-2. 
Tonacacigua, name for Chicomeeoatl, 

111., 352. 

Tonacajohua, name for (Vnteotl, iii., 
^ 350. 

Tonacatecotli, iii., 272, see Tonaea- 
teotl. 

Tonacalecuhtli (Touaeatocutli), name 
for Tonatiuh Itzacual. iv.. 535. 
Tonacat(‘otI (Citiimtonali, Toiuicnte- 
cotli, r ronacateotle, Tonacatlecotlc), 
Nahua. god, iii. , 191, 20S, 272, 352. 
Tonncatepetl, Nahua mythic locality, 
v„ 193-4. 

Tonala, Chiapas, antiq., iv., 354. 
Tona la, town, Jalisco, i., 030; antiq., 
i\., 572; hist,., v., 508-9. 
Tonalamatl, Nahua divining hook, 

111., 381. 

Tonalau, station, Aztec migration, 

Tonalpouhqui, Nahua. sorcerer, ii., 
271, 391; 500. 

Touallul, a Pi pile lord, v,, 009. 
Tonuntzin, name for Cliicomecoatl, 

111., 350, 352. 

Tonntacinga, name for t 'hicomecoatl, 

111., 352. 

Tonatiuh. Nahua god, iii., 109, 183, 
Tonatiuh Itzacual, temple, Mexico, 
antiq., iv., 535-0. 

Tougarses (Tongas), i., 143, set; 

Tungnss. 

Tnuglas, Honduras, lang., iii., 783. 
'longue Point, i., 300-7. 

Touicho, i., 606, see Tonitzi. 

Tonila, name for Ococingo, iv., 347. 
Tonitzi, town, Sonora, i., 000. 
Tontos, tribe of Apaches, i., 173-520; 
location, i., 471, 595; special men- 
tion, i., 491-5. 51 1 , 510. 

Tonvel’s Ray, i., 293. 

Tookarikkaiis, tribe of Shoshones, i., 
422-42; location, i., 103. 
Toomedocs, Central Californian tribe, 

1.. 301-101; location and name, i., 
450. 

Toomuns, (Vntral Californian tribe, 
j., 301-401; locution and name, i., 
450. 

Toonglns, tribe of Mosquitos, i., 
7 1 1-17 ; location, i., 713, 793; spe- 
cial mention, i., 714, 718, 740; 
lang., iii., 783. 

Toopek, i., 54, see Topek. 

Tooqiote, i., 54, see Topek. 
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Toots, tribe of Ifaidahs, i,, 155-74; lo- 
cation, i., 292, 

Tootooch, thunder-bird, Aht myth., 

111., 90, 152. 

Tootooton, i., 327, 443, see Rogue 
River Indians. 

Toj)ek(Tie-poo-eet, Toojick, Toopote, 
Topak, Tuppek), Eskimo tent,* i., 
54. 

Topia, province. North Mexico, i.. 

007, 613-14; lang., iii., 7 IN- UK 
Topila (’reek, Tamaulipas, until]., 
iv., 590-7. 

Topila Hills, Ta maul i pas, antiq., iv., 
595. 

Topilli, constables, ii., 437. 

Toniltziu (Tlolpinty.in, Topil), an or- 
der of priests, ii., 201, 307; iii., 
279, 434; v. 248: Toller imperial 
title, ii., 009; v., 250, 200, 270, | 
299; see also Aoxitl. 

Topiltzin ( A )uetzaleoatl, name for j 
Quetzalcontl. v., 25. | 

Topopoehuiliztii, iii., 422, see Tox- : 

call. ! 

Toquaht (Toquart, Toqimtux), iriho! 
oi Nootkas, i., 174-208; location,! 

1., 295-7. 

Toqueizal, Teo-Ohiehiincr chief, v., 

4 IK). ! 

Toquimns. trihe of Shoshones, i., 1 
422-12; location, i., 4 OS. ! 

Toral, Spanish bishop in Yucatan, v., • 
027, 029. I 

Torches, u-e of, i., 185-0, 213, 338, ; 
7 19; it., 491, 573, 018, 021-3; iii., I 
375. : 

Torin, village, Sonora, i , 60S. I 

Tomilla, Apache food, i., 488. | 

Toro, village, Sonora, i., 608. ! 

Toromruqui, Opata festival, i., 580. j 
Torose, (Yntral Californian trihe, i., j 
301-401; location, i., 453. | 

Torresque.s, trihe. of Isthmians, i., J 
747*85; location, i., 748. j 

Tortilla, a species of cake, i., 489, j 
540, 577, 020, 053, 094, 721; ii., i 
317. 354 5, 722; iii., 300. j 

Tortoise, symbols, v., 73*1. j 



Tortuga Islaml, i.. 005, : 

Torture. of captives, i., 164, 269, 433, j 
581 ; ii., 056, 716. 

Tosawees (Sboshoteas, Toxawitches, ! 
Tos&w witches, Tosi witches. White ; 
Knives), tribe of Shoshones, i\, i 
422-42; location, i., 409; spcrial ; 
mention, i., 440. j 


Tosemiteiz, i.,452, see Yose mites. 

Tosi witches, i., 461, see Tosawees. 

Toste (Tcutost), Nicaragua god, iii 
492. 

Tolajupiitlaxeallitla'pudpaeholli, u 

| r_-pecii-'i el cake, ii.. 175. 355. 

| Totec, iii., 4 11, see Xipe. 

Totepeuh Nonohualcatl (Totcpauh 
Tote peulnj ue), Toltcc king, v ’ 
250, 252-5. 

Totepeuh 11., Toiler, king, v., 200. 

Totokomula, Californiau mythic per- 
son, iii., 124-0. 

Totola. Central Californian tribe, i., 
301-401 : location, i., 153. 

Totolapan, province, Mexico, v 
31(3,412. 

Totollau, locality, Puebla., v., 490. 

Totolnhnitziig 'hichimcc-Toltcechiei. 

j v., 4s5. 

j Totoloquc, Nahua game, ii., ;»<>!. 

j Totoltepec ! Tolotopec), city, North- 

I east .Mexico, v., 297-8, 335, 472. 

Totomalotccubtli, Teo-< 'hiclinmv 
chief, v., 490. 

Totomihimcau (Tot om iuae.au), town. 
Puclda, h, 070-1; \ . , 490, 495. 

Totmiacapan, provinre, V era Cruz, i.. 
0“5; v., 415, 415. 

Totonaos (Totonaqucs), Nahua na- 
tion, i.. 617-44; ii., 12,3-029; loca- 
tion and name i. , 075; ii., 115-14, 
132; special mention, i., 635; ii., 
278, 554; mull., ii., 211; iii., 350 ). 
433, 437, 445; lung., iii., 759, 770 9; 
v.. 204; hist., v.. 203 5, 239, 

111-2. 470. 

Tolonicapan, town, Ciiatrmala, i.. 
787-8; v. , 577, 580, 602. 

Totonquiatolli, a kind of grind, ii.. 
355. 

Totoposte (Tohipn.-dif. a corn cake, 
i., 653-4, 095. 

Tot.oqnihimt.zin, king of Tlacopaa, 
v., 390, 399, 410, 420. 

Totoquihuat/in II., king of Tlaro- 
pan, v., 440-1. 

Totoramrs, i. , 072 sec Thoninies. 

Tototecti, sacvi'ic.ial victims, ii., 2*09. 

Tototen (Tototin, Tototutna. Totn 
time, Tofutuneu. see Pogue i''Vcr 
Indians, i., 327, 442-3. 

Tototlun, locality, Mexico, v., 416. 

lot ten’s Inlet, i.„ 301. 

Totzapan, station, Toltee, migration, 
v , 213. 

Totzapantzin, a Toltcc prince, v., 2i*». 

Tourhon-ta-Kutchin, trihe ol ! omen, 
i., 114-37; location, i., I : * 
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Touserlc m nies, 1. , 450, see Tawnlem- 
nes. 

Toustchipus. Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., ‘250-91; location, i., ,‘119. 

Toutouni, i., 327, see Hogue River 
Indians. 

Tovares, i,, 009, see Tubares. 

Toveyo (Tobeyo, Tohuc\o), name for 
TczcaXlipnca, iii., 243-0; v., 271-3. 

Towers, ii. , 550-7, 571, 744, 792 3; 
antiq., i v. , 134-5, 187-8, 250, 254, 
200, 315, 445-0, 552, 580, 723-9, 801. 

Towkas, iribo of Mosquitos, i., 711 - 
47; location, i., 712. 793; special 
mention, i., 714, 725, 732, 730, 740; 
laug., iii., 783. 

Towns, sec* Jhvellings. 

Tox, Tzcndnl da\, ii., 707; Cliia- 
panee hero,\., 005. 

Texas, tribe of Isthmians, i., 747*85; 
location, i., 748. 

Toxeaeliocholoa, Naliua dance, ii., 
323. 

Toxcatl (Tcpnpocliuiliztli), Nabua 
month, ii., 509: iii., 422-8. 

Toxilmolpiliu, Nabua cycle feast. 

ii. , 274; iii., 393 0. 

Toxpalatl, name ol a fountain, ii., 
587. 

Toxpan (Tuvpaub station. Toiler 
migration. \ . , 212, 2 L(>. 

Tox pill i, an Acolbiia chief, v., 373. 

Toybipet, South ( 'alifornian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 400. 

Toyon, Aleutian title for ebief, i.,92. 

Toy Pi Utcs, tribe of Shoshones, i., 
422-42; location, i., 407. 

Tozanfla, town, Michoaean. i., 077. 

Tozcuecuex, an Aztec prince, \., 329. 

Tozi, iii., 309, see Teteiunan. 

Tozoztli, Nabua month, iii., 70. 

Tozoztontli (Tozeotzintli;, Xabua 
month, ii., 315, 509; iii., 420-1, 

Tozqnentzin, name for Atototzin, v., 
372. .... I 

Tquaquamish, tribe of Sound In- 
dians, i., 208-22; location, i., 301. 

Trade, see Commence. 

Traditions, ii., 307-8, 427, 559-00, 
710-17; iv., 101, 730-1; v., 137-40; 
see also history. 

Trak Pocoma, (iuatemala, antiq., iv., 
131. 

Tran-jik-koo-eliin, Kutchin dialeet, 

iii. % 580. 

Praps, i., 91, 123, 187, 330-9, 344, 
052; ii., 720. 

Traise-Kutshi, i., 147, see Tathzey- ! 
Kutshi. i 


| Treason, punishment of, ii., 459, 045 
| r , 059, 740. 

1 Treaties, i., lot, 189,209-70, 433-4 
5(H), 580, 028, 030-7, 723; ii , 747* 
v., 303, 391-2, 397-9, 414, 445. 
Trees, i., 173, 205-0, 220. 238, 757; 

11., 329-30, .>,>7, OK;, 019; iii., 385- 
9, 400, 459. 

Trench liar, California, antiu., iv. 
707. 

Tribute, see Taxes. 

'I rile Kale!*, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i., 300, 
Trincheras, see (Vrro de las Trin- 
choras. 

Trinidad, Vera Cruz, iint iq. , iv. 403. 
Trinidad Hay Indians, North Califor- 
nian tribe, i.. 320-04 ; special meu- 
^ (ion, i., 329-30, 332, 348, 351. 
Trinity, myth., ii,, (MS; iii,, 402,470- 
7, 492; v. , 87. 547. 

Trinity County, California, autiq., 
iv., 707. 

Trinity River Indians, North ('ali- 
fornian tribe, i. , 328-01; location, 

1., 445; special mention, i., 327-9, 
331, 318, 301; myth., iii., 175-0; 
lang., iii., 592. 012. 

Tripas Rlanc.is, North Mexican 
tribe, i.. 571-91; location, i., 012. 
Tripoli, natixe place of Votau, v., 
71. 

Troano MS. , ii., 77 1 -4. 

True, Sinaloa dialect, iii,, 707. 
Trophies, war, i., 101, 314, 380, 133. 
1, 581, 029; ii., 300, 310, 329, 429, 

, 74(l - 

Truekee River, i., 400. 

Truckee Vallex, California, autiq., 
iv., 707. 

Trumpets, i., 705; ii.,292, 713. 
Truxillo, town, Honduras, i., 793; iii., 
■190. 

Tsakaitsitlin, Inland Columbian 

tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 312. 
Tsamak, Sacramento Valley dialect, 

111., 049-50. 

Tsatsnotin. 'Pinueh tribe, i., 114-37; 

location, i., 145. 

Tsehageljuk River, i., 148. 
Tschcriinw-.sknjes, tribe id ileuts, 

1., 87-94; location, i., 141. 

Tschigmit, i., 149, see Cliigmil. 
Tse.hilsolomis, Inland Columbian 

tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 314. 
Tsclinagmjulcai (Tschnagimiteii), i., 
141 , see 1 'hnagmuios. 

Tscbugatsoheii CIN hugatehih, Tcliut- 
ski, 'Psibgatzi, Tschugatsehes, 
Tschugatschi, Tsehugatsi, 'Pscliu- 
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gaazi, Tsclraktchi, Tschuktschi), i. , migration, v., 323} ancient hnm 
70, 72, 139, hoc ChugatsckcM. of Quiche*, v., 21; ancient v \ t y 

Tschugutsk/ i., 130, setCChugaeliuik. Central America, v. t if>y lsj V 
Tsdaihmi, i., 170, see Clallams. 185-7, 101-2, 233, 553-7, 5U1 \>t<T 

l\sJiikatKtat, tribe of Sound Indians, 023; see also Tollan. ’ 

i., 20-8-22; location, i., 200. Tula, California, antiq., iv., 000 

Tshinuk, i., 304, see Chinook. Tulancingo (Tollaneingo, Tollmitzir 

Tsihailish, i., 303, see Chehalis. eo, Tulautzinco), city and in-ovimV- 

Tsilkotin, 145, sec Chilkotin. Mexico, antiq., iv., 544; hist / 

Tsillanes, Inland Columbian tribe, 213, 200, 320, 335, 4 LI, 4S<). ' ’ 

i ; , 250 01; location, i., 312. Tulan-zuiva (Tulauzu, Seven Cave* 

Tsillu\vda\vtu»ots. tribe of Tinneh, i., Zuiim), ancient home of Quiche** 
114-37; location, i., 145. iii., 40; liist., v., LSI , 188, f'H. or 

Tsimsbeeaus, i., 203, see Cbimsyans. 203, 210-21, 223, 228, 325,' 42°-V 

Tsoi-gah, name for Nez IVrce.s, i., 527,547,501,505,580,024. ~~ ’ 

253. Tulapan, ancient home of Tutu! AT 

Tsomass, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- us, v., 227-8, 024. 

208; location, i., 205. Tulares (Tularenos) Central ( alitor- 

Ttattali-Akbal, Cakehiquei king, v., uian tribe, i, 301-401; location, i 
384. ^ . 452, 450; lang., iii., 050- L 

Ttynai. i.. 148. see Tinneh, Tulare Lake, i., 303. -155, 457. 

Tuanob (Tuanooch), i., 302, see To- j Tulare Valley, i,, 400; Calit'orui.i 
ankooch. | antiq., iv., 000. 

Tuhauamn, province and tribe of i Tula Kixer, v., 243, see M ontczunia 
Isthmians, i., 747-85; location, i., ri\cr. 

700. ^ Tule, term for rushes, 330, 537, 

I'll bares (Tovaros), North Mexican 381, 400; ii., 357. 

tribe, i., 571-01; location, i. , 572, Tides, tribe of Isthmians, i., 7-17-S5; 

000; lung., iii.. 715-10. iang., iii., 704-5. 

Tubes, various uses, i., 170, 027, 705, j Tide lliver, i., 450. 

700, 723, 700-3; ii., 351; iv., 310, ! Tullia, city, Chiapas, ii., 033; antiq.. 

375, 451. j iv,, 340-7. 

Tubisuste, Central Californian tribe, Tulija Kiver, iv., 207, 313. 

1., 301-401; location, i., 453. Tuliks, tribe of Aleuts, i. , 87-01; 

Tuca. Central Californian tribe, i., location, i. , 141. 

301-401; location, i.. 453. Tulkavs, Central Californian tribe, 

Tuennimn ('I’likanon) lliver, i. , 317. i., 301-401; location, i.. 303, 452. 

Tucapacba, Turasco god, iii., 445. Tulin (Tnllan), iii., 240-1. 238; , 

Tuebbiuetzal, name for Cliicome- 243, see Tollan. 

eoatl, iii., 352. Tullanat! Liver, v., 213, see Monte- 

Tuc.umcuri Creek, i., 501. zimia Kiver. 

Tucmnn, South Californian tribe, i., Tulomos, i., 303, see Taolonios. 

402 22; location, i., 458. Tuloom, citv, Yucatan, ii., 744-5 

Tucurii, village, and tribe, Cuate- antiq., iv., 2544*. 208, 277. 

mala, i . 788; v,, 501. Tuitecatl, Nabna god, iii.. 4 IS; ; 

Tuerto, tribe of Pueblos, i,, 520-50; lluexolzinca general, 452. .»o()- ! 

location, i., 000. Tultcpelhic (Tolpetlac, TulpHlnci 

Tuhalba. (iuaiemalan tribe, liist., v., station, Aztec migration, w, 323-1 
540, 501. Tultitlan, city, Mexico, v. t 284. 2D.) 

Tulmeayun, abode of Aztec. Venus, 300, 405. 

111., 377. Tiduraios, Central Californian trim 

Tuira, Isthmian god, iii., 500. i., 301-401; special mention, i. 


Tuitlari, name for Quemada, iv., 580. 

Tukanon, i., 310, see Tucannon. 

Tok-Kutli, Kutchiii dialect, iii., 580. 

Tukuches, Guatemalan tribe, liist.., 
v., 501, 500-7. 

Tula (Tiilan, Tulha, Tulla, Tullan), 
ancient, city, Mexico, i., 073; au- 
tiq., iv., 547-9; station, Aztec 


j 305. 

Tuhabualeo, Mexico, antiq. 1 1 
500. 

Tiimalchni.-is, Central Calilnriiia 
tribe, i., 301 -401; location, n, ^ 
T uma pa canes, North Mexican t 1 1 *' 
i., 571-01; location, i., 013. 
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Tunac-eel, name for Iiunac Eel, v., 

025-6. 

Tunc Cha Valley, i., 596. 

Tungass (Tongarses, Tongas, Tun 
Chaase, Tuughase), tribe of Thlin- 
keets, i., 90-114; location, i., 90, 
143; king., iii., 579. 

Tungass Island, i., 143. 

Tunkul, musical instrument, i., 050, 
004; ii. , 712; v., 032. 

Tuolomos (Tulomos), Central Cali- 
forniau tribe, i., 30*1-401; location, 

i., 303, 453. 

Tuolumne County, i., 455; king,, iii., 
050; <i lit i<]. , iv.. 098-703. 

Tuolumne River, i., 455-0; lung., iii., 
051. 

Tuparan, IVrinii evil spirit, iii.. 529. 

Tupntaro, Cuanajuato, antiq., iv., 
577. 

Tapes, i., 592, see dupes. 

Tupocuyos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
57 1-91 ; location, i., 007. 

Tuppek, i., 54, see Topek. 

Tuppkak, Maya feast, ii., 091-2. 

Tupuie, Central ( 'aliforuian tribe, i., 
301-401; location, i., 453. 

Tupuinte. Cent ml ( aliforuian tribe, 

i., 301-101 ; location, i., 153. 

Tupuxaiieluieu, locality, Micboacan, 
v., 523. 

Tuijue^a Kiver, i. , 790. 

Turami, Central Californian tribe, i., 
301-401; location, i,, 454. 

Turbo, locality, Darien, i., 797. 

Turealemnes, i., 450, see Tawalem- 
jies. 

r rurialba Valiev, Costa Rica, antiq., 
iv., 21. 

Turkeys, i., 723; ii., 703, 721. 

Turlitepeque, v., 214, see Toehlepoe. 

Turtj noise, i., 545, 583; ii., 173, 370- 

7 , 000 . 

Turrets, see Towers. 

Turtle, i. , 551, 503, 570-7, 055, 091, 
720, 725-0, 759; ii., 72.1. 

Tusanes, North Mexican tribe, i. , 
571-91; location, i., 012. 

Tnsapan, Vm Cruz, antiq., iv., 
450-8. 

Tusayan, New Mexico, antiq.. iv., 074. 

Tusliepaws (Tusshepaws), inland Co- 
lumbian tribe, i. , 250-91; location, 

i., 311-12; special mention, i., 259, 
274. 

Tuski, i., 139, sec Chugatsehes. 

Tusquin, Apache kettle, i., 489. 

Tntachro, South Californian tribe, 

i., 402-22; location, i., 458. 

Tutahaeo, Pueblo province, i., 527. 


Tutchonc Kutehin {(lens do Koux), 
tribe of Tinneh, i., 114-37; loca- 
tion, i., 115, 147; tang., iii., 587. 
Tutceotzemit, Pipiie king, v., 008-9. 
Tutoten, i., 443, see Rogue River 
Indians. 

Tu tul Xius, Maya nation, ii., 030- 
803; special meution, ii., 118-20, 
132, 033, 049, 720; hist., v., 227-8, 
021-34. 

Tutu nabs (Coquins), North Califor- 
nian tribe, i., 320-01; location, i., 
443. 

Tututamy, i,, 327, see Rogue River 
Indians. 

Tututepi'f, city, Oajaca, i., 078; 
aiitiip, iv., 374; hist., v. f 402, 
472-3, 531. 

Tuvarcs, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 572, 007. 
Tuwanabs, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 301-401; location, i., 449. 
Tuxpan, v., 210. see To x pan. 

Tuxpan River, Vera Cruz, antiq., iv., 
458. 

Tuxtepec, Oajaca, antiq., iv., 421. 
Tuxtla, Vera Cruz, anti<{., iv., 420-7. 
Tuzamapa, Vera (buz, antiq., iv., 
439. 

Tuzsint, (-mitral (•aliforuian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 453. 

Twaka River, i., 793. 

Twigs, various uses, i., 190, 217,575; 

111., 383. 

Twocan, name for San Miguel Island, 

1., 402. 

Tyco (Tavs), Nootka title of chief, 

i., 194. 

Tyichs (Tyicks), Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 310, 
320. 

Tyieh Valley, i., 320. 
Tykotbee-dinueli, name for Kutch- 
ins, i. , 1 15. 

Ty poxi, iii., 050, see Siyante. 
Tyugas, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 302, 451. 
Tzaeateatl (Tzacatecatl), v., 250, see 

1 xtlilcucebahuao. 

Tzacatl, Nabua chief, v., 243. 
Tzacua. a Mexican bird, iii., 374. 
Tzaputlatena, Nabua goddess, iii., 
409. 

Tzalzapaltamale, amarantli cakes, 

11., 310. 

Tzatzitepetl Mountain, Mexico, in., 
241. 

Tzaubtli, a species of tree, ii., 487, 
489. 
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Tzayaquecas, Central Mexican tribe, 

i. T 6*17-44; location, i., 672. 

Tzec (Zeee), Maya month, ii. , 757. 

Tzcetzuiak (Tzect-tzaiak), Hailtzuk 

sorcerer, i., 170, 204. 

Tzelep Kin, afternoon, ii,, 755. 

Tzemlales ((Vitales, Zeldales), Maya 
nation, i., 044-70; ii., 6710-803; loca- 
tion, i., 045, 6SI; ii., 120; special 
mention, i., 052; king,, ii., 120; 

iii., 700-3; hist., iii. , 452-3: v., 503, 
603-1, (HO. 

Tzentiepae, i., 072, see Zentipac. 

Tzequil, town, Central America, v., 
00-70, 101. 

Tzequiles. companions of Votan, iii., 
452; v., 103. 1S7. 

Tze Yaxkin, ii., 757, see Vaxkin. 

Tziauhrohuae, province, Vera Cruz, 
v., 420. 

Tzihe Pop, (.Quiche month, ii., 700. 

Tzichu Mountains, v., 510. 

Tzihuaeohuat I (Tozihuaceoulmtl, Tzi- 
huac-t ’olniatl, Tziuhcoatl), Nahua 
chief, v., 243. 

Tzihuanga, v.. 525, see Zwanga. 

Tzimimhac, Itza god, iii., 483. 

Tzinacantepor. a city of Matlalt- 
zinco, v., 433 

Tzinacantla (Tzinaeantlan, Tzina- 
cuntau), town, Chiapas, i., 081; v.. 
501, 005. 

Tziucunoztoc, locality, Mexico, v. , 
378. 

Tziuteotl (Tzinfeutl), iii., 350, 354, 
see Cen I cot I, 

Tzinlzimtzau, city. Michoacan, ii., 
107; ant iq. . i v. , 500-70; v. ? 508, 
5J 5-1 8, 524-5. 

Tziquin, QinVho-Cakehiquei day, ii., 
707; Chiupanee hero, v., 005. 

Tziquinuha, Quiche palace, ii., 044 ; 
Guatemalan tribe-, hist., v., 7)47 , 
549, 553. 

Tziquin Gib, Quiche-Cakehiquel 
month, ii. ? 700. 

Tzitzimitlcs, Nahua evil spirits, iii., 
394. 

Tzitzol, trihe of Guatemalans, i., 
08(5711; location, i., 787. 

Tziuhcoatl, v., 243, see Tzilmacoatl. 

Tzmhtecatl, CtiNnia king, v., 257, 
330-1. 

Tzizi Kagan, Quiche month, ii., 700. 

Tzoalli (Tzoali), dough mixed with 
honey, ii., 321, 390; iii., 323, 

Tzocoyutl, cakes of dour and honey, 

ii. , 279. 

Tzolohche, ancient city, Guatemala, 
v., 587. 


Tzoloia, a Guatemalan lordship v 

597. 

Tzomes, Yucatan dogs, ii., 7 l. 
Tzompahuacan, locality, Michoacan 

1., 077; v., 412. 

Tzompanco (Tzompan), locality Me\ 
ico, ii., 473; v M 323-4, 329, see Zium 
pango. 

Tzompauc, a Tlascaltcc. chief v 
497-8. 

Tzompnntli, ]dace of skulls, Mexico 

11., 320, 329, 585; v., 403. 
Tzontccoma, an Acolhua chief * 

303,310-11. ’ ’ 

Tzonpancu, v. . 323-4, see Zumpango. 
Tzontemoc, naine for MictlaiileciiUi 

111., 390, 401; v., 90, 193. 

Tzotziha Chamalcan, name for riia- 

malcan, v., 549. 

Tzotziles, i., 081, see Zolziles. 
Tzotzolan, city, Oajaca, v., 461. 
Tzotzomatzin, lord of ( Vyiilmacan 
v., 453. 

Tzotzopaztli, a knife used in wca\ mg, 

iii., 347. 

Tzoz (Zoc, Zotz), Mavn month, ii.. 
099, 757. 

Tzunipanco, v., 323, sec Zumpaugo. 
Tzun, name of month, Chiapas ii.. 
700. 

Tzuntccum, Maynpan lord, v., 020. 
Tzununiha (Tzuinmi-ha), Quiche 
third created woman, iii.. 18; a 
trihe. of llocah, v.. 555. 

Tzuruya, Guatemala, auti<j., iv.. 131. 
Tzuluha, a Guatemalan sacred stone, 
v., 559. 

Tzutmn, Guatemala, antiq . iv., !51. 
Tzy, Qiiiche-CakchiqiU’i day, ii., 707- 


U 

IT, Mava month, ii., 750. 

1 allik llive.r, i., 140. 

Cavah, Maya intercalary days, ii., 
759. 

Cbakhea*, Central Cahiornian trim 1 . 

i., 301 - KM ; location, i., 451. 

(Thus, i., 450, se<‘ Y ill us. 

Ii Cab Lii'in Ga, linidiu moutli, a., 

7«fi. . , , ,, r 

IT Cab Mam. Quiche month, u , 

U Cub Pach, Quiche, month, ii., 7|;«; 
IT (Vl> Tzih, Quiche month, n . 

U callus, i., 290, see Ccletas. 

IJcas, i., 447, see Yiikas. 

Uclmbaha, Guatemalan tribe, h»M., 
v., 540, 501. ... 

Ucliidie, iii., 087, see Uclntis. 
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Uchitis {Uchidie, Uchitas, Ueliiti, 
Uchities, Utschitas, Utschiti, Vehi- 
ties, Vehitis), Lower Californian 
tribe, i., 558-71; location, i., (503-4 ; 
hiu^r., iii., 087*03. 

Uehiutn, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 301-401; location, i., 453. 

Uolmcli Cum ha, Quiche title, ii., 044. 

Uchulta, i., 208, see Ucleta. 

Uehiun, Cakchiquel month, ii., 700. 

Uclenus, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
208; location i., 200. 

Ucletas (Ijealtas, Uchultu, Uclotuhs, 
[) cabas, Yom;letas, You«;letats, 
Vm-lefalis, Yukletas), tribe of 
Nootkas. i., J74-20S; location, i., 
17a, 2054); special mention, i., 208. 

Ucur^anti Liver, i., 700. 

IJ^alarhnmit i, i., 00, see l^ahm/es. 

IMalrn/e-. ( l ^alarliminti, U"ulenzi, 

1 1 ^aljachm jutcn, Uoalukmutcs, 
C i ! .■ . ■: tribe of Thlink- 

eci.s, i., '.14-114; location, i., 00, 142. 

Ug’aJjachmjutcn { l ■ train kmutes, 

iMalyarhinut/.i), i., 00, see Ugul- 
enzes. 

1 Jt;na.siks, tribe of Aleuts, i., 87-01; 

location, i., ill. 

Clide Collection, of Mexican antiq., 
IV., boa. 

Uinal, Max a monlb, ii., 7 b0. 

Ilintalis (C inta l ies, Cinta Yutas, 
Uwintys!, i., 40*4. 400, see Ewintcs. i 

Uintah tl iula) Valley, i., 404, 400. 

Uitzes, Maya, nation, hist., v., 020, 

t;20, ' 

l-kas, i., 447, see Yukas. 

Lkiab, town, Central California, i., 
302. 

Ukiahs {Ukia-s Yokias, Ynkai), Cen- 
tral Californian tribe, i., 801-101; 
location, i., 802. 418; myth., iii., 
521; lan,^. . iii., (>48-1. * 

IJIaba'il, locality, Cuatemala, v., bS3. 

Llluiipa, Cliiimok demons, iii., 0b. 

IJlil, kin;;* of ]/.amal, v.. 020. 

Ullaa, box Island dwellings, i., 80. 

Dili, see India-runUer. 

Ullulatas, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 801-401; location, i., 803. 452. 

Ulmecall; Nabaa. chief, v., 223. 

Uhnees, iii., 724, see Ulnices. 

Ulmil, Itza kiutf, v., 020, 031. 

UloJ, name of month, Chiapas, ii., 

^ 700. 

Ulseahs, i., 807, see Alseas. 

Ulteteu, India-rubber idols, iii., 310. 

Ulna, Central America, lnu<'., iii., 
700. 

Ulucas (Uluka), Central Californian 


tribe, i., 30M01; location, i., 303, 
452; lan<;. , iii., 050. 
i lulu to, (Central Californian tribe, 

1 . , 301-401; location, i., 453. 

Llnn^, Mosquito drink, i., 731). 

U Luumil Cnlz, L Luumil Cob (Ulu- 
mil Cuz, Ethel Cell), ancient name 
of Yucatan, v., Oil. 

Umatilla, (Uniatallow) Liver, i., 310. 
Umatillus (Lidias). Inland Colum- 
bian tribe, i. , 250-01; location, i., 
310; special mention, i., 255, 200, 
207. 

U nietecliteeomaiotilmatli, a court 
mantle, ii., 374. 

Umiak, i., 00-1, see Oomiak. 
Uinkwas, i., 240, see Umpquas. 
Umuak Island, i., 141: km;;., iii., 
570. 

Umpiu, Central Californian tribe, i., 
851-101; location, i. , 453. 

Umpqua .Mountains, i., 222, 808. 
Umpqua Li\cr, i., 150, 307-8, 442; 
I au^., iii., bp2. 

Umpquas (Umkwas). tribe of Chi- 
nooks, i., 222-50; location, i., 223, 
307-8, 4-12; special mention, i., 
234, 240, 81 i; hum., iii., 5S4, 502. 

U na hnah, Maya intercalary days, 

11., 750. 

I ’ mfkataiias ( Ymiakakhutuuns), iri he 

of Tiuneh, i., 11187; Incat, ion, i . , 

1 88, I 17; special mention, i., 133. 

I I nalaklik Liver, i., 1 11. 

I ■ nalasclikacr, i., 1 1 1, >co U nalaskans. 
Unalaska Island ( Na;;un -alayeksit, 
Oonalasbka, Oonalaska, Ounalas- 
ka. Umdascbka, U lialaslika), i., 

37, ill. 

Unalaskaiis (Unalaschkuer), tribe of 
Aleuts, i., 87-01; local ion i., 87, 
141; special mention, i, ; til, 00: 
lane;, iii., 577-0. 

Uliana Island, i. 141. 

U nairas, tribe of Aleuts, i., 87-04; 
location, i., 1 11. 

Undameo. city, Michoacan, v., 528. 
Un-ra Island, ‘i., MI. 

Un<;o\veali Mountains, i., 4(18. 

I i aimak Island, i. , 141 
t i n ji^ab Kiser, name lor Ikace lliv- 
er, i., 145. 

Unkribikmi, Mosquito e> e-disease, 

1., 742, .. 

lio (Voo, Woo), Maya month, n., 

t;0(), 757. 

U paee.uax m.-i-. North Mexican 
tribe, i., 5/1-01; location, i., 005. 
Upantzin, Otoini kiny, v ; , 3JL0. 

Upar, province. Darien, i., /Ob. 
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ITpatsesatueh (Upatse Satnch), tribe 
of Nootkas, i., 174-208: location, 
295, 298. 

Uplegohs. North Californian tribe, 

i., 326-61; location, i., 4 to. 
Uqluxlatuch, tribe of Nootkas, i., 
174-208; location, i., 295. 

Uquineat, city, ( Guatemala, i., 789; 
v.,555, 57:k 

Uquitinae, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i., 4,53. 

Uraiai, province au<l tribe of Isth- 
mians, i., 747-85; location, i., 795, 
797; special mention, i., 761, 765, 
785. 

Era hit (Ju If, i., 797. 

Urari. i. , 763, >ee Cururi. 

Urebure, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401: location, i., 453. 

C res, village and river, Sonora, i., 
601, 605-6. 

Urine, uses of. i., 49, 83, 235, 559; 

11., 599. 

Urns, see Vases. 

Crran, locality, Cnatemala, i., 7S8. 
Usal Creek, i., 362, 418. 

I ‘sals, i., 4 IS, see t'amaiel lhmios. 
Usap, a poisonous herb, i., 541. 
Uscapemes. North Mexican tribe, 

i. , 571-91 ; location, i., 613. 
Cskeemi, i., 41, see Eskimos, 
l;spantan, Cuatcmala, antiq.. iv.. 
131. 

Uxjuemnws, l. , 1 i»>, see Eskimos. 
Cssete, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 453. 

Cshis, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-101; location, i.. 150. 
Usuinusiiitu (Csumacinta) Kiser, i., 
683, 786; v., 16S-9, 1S6, 230. 

Utah, tribes described, i ( , 422-42; lo- 
cation, i., 460-70; antiq., iv., 714- 
IS, 729-3 4. 

l Kali Lake, L, 423, 461. 

Utah Mountains, i., 165. 
Ctahs/Kutahs, 1’iitasvs, Utasvs, (Jtcs, 
Vbmtas, Vutabs, Yutas), tribe 
of Shoshones, i., 422-42; location, 

1., 422, 463-5; special mention, 
i, 423-4, 130-2, 434, 440-1; myth., 

111., 1 70; Ian*'., iii., 660-2, 670-2. 

V tal la Kiser, i. 3 319. 

Utalii.un, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i,, 454. 

I tail, a merchant’s staff, iii., 416. 

I talian (Cnmarraah), city, (Junto- 
niala, ii., 121, 637, 744, 788-9; an- 
tiq. , is., 124-8; hist., v., 180, 186, 
541, 544, 560, 563-7, 573, 576, 579- 
84, 587-96, 599, 601-2. 


Utasvs, j., 464, see ITtahs. 

Utensils, see Implements. 

Uthleoan, i., 214, see Kulaehon. 
Utillas, i, 319, see Umatilbiw. 

Utiu, a mythic personage, v., j 8i?-4 
Utlctccas, i. , 788, see Quiches. 
Utschim, Central Californian tribe 

1. , 361-401; location, i., 453. 
Utschitas (Utsbiti), iii., 687, sec 

Uchitis. 

Utnrpe, Central Californian tril>e, j 
361-401; location, i., 453. 

U twz kin, Maya intercalary daw 

11., 759. 

1; tzam- Achih, (Quiche title, v., osq 
Uwintys, i., 464, see Ksviutos. 

U\ab, name for Pokoninnis, j., 7ss 
Uxnml, eitv, Yucatan, ii.,633; imt in' 
iv., 149-200, 267-77, 285; l,is , 4 ^ 
59, 630-4. 

I vail liaab, Maya intercalary ,j ;rv s 

ii., 759. 

U vail kin, Mava iniercalarv days 

ii., 759. ’ 1 ’ 

Uzilopuehtli, id., 57, 195, see Huif- 
zilopochtli. 

Uzpanteea, Guatemala, bin*'., iii.. 
760. 


V 

Vaeorotfucs, North Mexican t liKr i.. 

571-91; location, i., 60S: lan^.. iii., 
: 707. 

\ a^vrpe, Central Californian iiihc, 

1. , 361-40) ; location, i , 453. 
Yah\aki-(*aaui. juicin'* kiuy, s., 

566, 594. 

Yuirtihi, Sinaloan liist man, iii.. S3; 
\ 2o. 

Valdes Island, i., 181, bS4, 206, 2! Is. 
Valient es, tribe of Uthmiaiw i . 
747-85; location, i., 748, 79 i-y: 
special mention, i., 784; lany r ., iii.. 
783, 793. 

VaJIecito, California, aul.iq.. iv.,794. 
Yallede San Bartlioloine, < Miibnabua, 

1., 610. 

Valle de las Viejas. South Calif* nun, 

1., 458. 

Valley of Taos, New Mexico, i. 59,. 
Valum Vot.au, locality connected ssiu 
Votan, v., 69. 

Valverde, New Mexico, antiq., n < 
663. 

VanheCos, v,, 511, see \Y annraecs 
Vancoh, trilie of (Guatemalans, 
686-711; location, i., 789. 
Vancouver Island, tribes descii >»' . 
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1., 174-208; names and location of 
tribes, i., 151, 292, 295-8; special 
mention, i., 175, 178, 182, 184; 
myth., iii., 130; king., iii., 007-12, 
031 ; antiq., iv., 737. 

Vandalism, see Iconoclasm. 

Van Dusen’s Fork, locality, Central 
("alifornia, i., 440. 

Vanqucch, a Californian tern pie, i., 
405; iii., 100-7. 

Vanta-Kutchin (Vantah-koo-chin, 
Vanta-K utshi), tribe of Tinneli, i. , 
114-37; location, i., 1.15, 140; lang., 

111., 580. 

Va<]ueros, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; local ion, i,. 474. 

Varogios, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i,, 009; Ling., iii., 
707,710-11. 

Yasapallos, North Mexican tribe, L, 
571-91; location, i., 011. 

Vases, ii., 573, 750-1, 787; iii., 352; 
antiq., iv., 25-7, 00, 72, 129-33, 

230-9, 31-1-5, 372, 428-047 passim, 
780, 793-0. 

Vashou’s (VastonVj Island, i., 301. 
Vaults, see Rurial. 
Vauquitamalquali/.l, li, Naliua feast, 

iii., 391. 

Vcbities. i., 004, see Uebitis. 
Vehetlateea, (Central America, lang., 

111., 700. 

Vdetaca, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 453. 

V 7 ecula, Nabua dance, ii., 338. 
Vceards, North Californian tribe, i., 

320-01; location, i., 440; special 
mention, i., 330-7, 342, 315, 352. 
Vegetables, i., 102, 214, 234, 430, 
487-9, 577-8, 024-5, 052-3, 058; ii., 
347, 719. 

Veil, name of month, Chiapas, ii., 
700. I 

Vehitis, i., 558, see Uebitis. 
Veitioacan, name for Teotilmacan, 
iv., 529. 

Veitozoztli, iii., 421, sec llueytoz- 
oztli. 

Venado, see Corro del Venado. 
Venados, North Mexiean tribe, i., 
571-91; location, i., 013. 

Venereal Disease, i. , 80, 204, 240, 
354, 394, 419, 439, 521, 554, 508, 
588, 038, 778; ii., 594, 599, 794-5. 
Venison, see Deer. 

Venus, Nabua worship of, ii., 585; ; 

111., 113. i 

Vera Cruz, tribes described, i., 017- 

44; ii., 133-029; location and j 
names, i., 074-0; ii., 112; special ! 


mention, i., 018. 024, 031, 035, 643; 
I ii., 029; Ians, iii., 737, 759, 770; 
v., 207; antiq., iv., 425-03; hist., 
v., 203, 207-8, 239, 442,021. 
Yeragua, province, Darien, i., 750*7, 
709, 7S4, 790; antiq., iv 15, 17, 
19 . 

Vera Fa z, province, (biatemala, i., 
082-3, 710, 780-8; ii., 051, 055-0, 
071-7; , iii., 700; antiq., iv,, 

130-2; hist., v., 349, 472 3, 544, 
550-8, 501-2, 012. 

V r ennin, i., 18S, 377, 570, 054, 721, 
743; ii., 234-5. 

Vesnacks ( VesJianacks), Central Cal- 
ifornian tribe, i., 301-401; loca- 
tion, i., 450. 

Vestals, ii., 245, 047; iii-, 473. 
Yetzinco, iii., 248, set; Chapultepc- 

cuitlapilco. 

\ cutelolotli, (lough ollerings, iii., 
330. 

Veve(|iianhtithm, locality, Mexico, 

111., 252. 

Yevetl, a kettledrum, iii., 03. 
Viccitas, tribe of Isthmians, i., 747- 
85; location, i.. 795. 

Vichilnjmchitl, iii., 323, see Huitzi- 
lopuclitli. 

Vicilapan, locality, Fuebla, i., 071. 
Victoria, town, BritUh Columbia, i., 
107, 297. 

Villages, sec Dwellings. 

Vinak-l>am, (Quiche j»rincc, v., 507. 
Vinland, name for North-east Amer- 
ica, v., 107-8. 

Vinni ett incline, Apaclic tribal name, 

1., 474; iii., 594. 

Vipilli, i., 050, see Ihtipil. 

Yiracocha (Ticcuiracocha, Tioevira- 

c.ocha), Peruvian god, v., 23. 

Virgen River, i,, 404, 408. 

V irginia, city, Nevada, i., 409. 
Virginity, marriage, i., 032; ii., 200-1, 
070. 

Viriseva, Sinaloan goddess, iii., 83; 
v., 20. 

Visits, of ceremony, i., 08, 84, 109, 
519, 708. 

Vitalata, town, Cncrrero, i., 077- 
Yitziliputzli (Vitzilopnc.ht.li), ii., 003; 

111., 2SS, see lluilzilopochtli. 
Yixachtlau (Ifuixachl la), locality, 

Mexico, iii., 393. 

Yixtociontl, Naliua goddess, iii., 309. 
Vixtoti, Central Mexican tribe, i., 
017 44; location, i., 071 . 

\ izilipuztli, iii., 192, see Huitzilo- 
pochtli. 
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Vizliputzli, iii.. 309, see Huitzilopoch- 
tli. 

Voo, messenger of litirakan, v., 174, 
177. 

Vocarros, North Mexican tribe, i., 
7)7101; location, i., <>1*2. 

Volvoit (liulbori, Ihilbcm), Central 
Californian tribe, i.. 401-401; loca- 
tion, i. , 454. 

Voo, ii., 757, set* Co. 

Votaii, Maya < 4 * m i . ii., J 17, 841-2, 84.S, 
047, 7 Hi, 770; iii,, 47>0-J; v., 27-S, 
00-70. 159 95. 2-25, 231, 804-5, 8IS-9. 

Votaii. Tzendal <lay, ii.. 707. 

Vows, Nalinas. ii., ,40!). 441-2. 

Voyages, H> America by riuenieians 
v. , 05. S; by Northmen, \ ., 102-15; 
by Welshmen, v., 1 19-S; set 1 also 
Kxrdoration. 

Yucunatz, Cakehnjuel king, 7)02-4. 

Vueuii-Nob, 595, 599, see Vukub- 
Xoh. 

Yukab Him Ahpu ( Yucub llunahpu, 
Vuknb Hunahpui, tjuiche god, iii., 
478- SO; v., 171 so, 7, 14. 

Yukub-Ah. (Juicin'* prince, v , 587. 

Vnkub ( 'akix. yttiicbe l;o< 1 audXibal- 
bati king, iii., ISO; v.. 172, JM-. 

1 S7. 

Vnkub Came, Xibalbun king, v., 177- j 
SO, 184. 

Yiikub-Noh ( \ ncjjb-N oh), (Jniche 
king, v.. 700, 595, 7 '4 It 

Vule Huy as i , 410, see Culapooyas. 

Vulture, myth., iii., 07, 129. 


W 

Waadda, i.. 402, mm*. Noah Hay. 
Vaakiucuum ( Waal. leums), i., 401, 
407. see Wakiakums. 

Wabi, i... 8s0. mm* if nave.-. 

War, name fov Tuparan. iii.. 189. 
Wuealamus, tribe nt (.binooks, i., i 

222-50; location, i., 404; lang. , iii., 
820. 

W'ac.bfs Xotoowthas, i,, 47)0, set* 
Watches. 

Wru omeapps. tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222*50; local ion, h. 409, 
Wnbelellahs, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222 50; location. i., 400, 

Wa h k i a c u m s ( W r a l » k i a k u r n e , Wal i k v - 

ekuinj, i., 404, 4 )7, mm- Wakia- 
kurns. 

\V r ahoma, village. South California, 
l. 400. 

WiihowpmriH, Inland Columbian 


tribe, L, 250-01 ; location, i., 4pi 
special mention, k, 2SL 
Walisatch Mountains, i., 424. 
WahslieiTH, North Californian trib, 
i., 428-01; local ion, i,, 444 , 
Waicuros, iii., 887, see Cnaicmis. 
Waiilatpus ( VVaiilaplus, W r ilb't j)»m>s ?! 
Inland Columbian tribe, i., 250 !),’ 
location, i., 310, 310; lang., iii ’ 
027). 

Waiknas, tribe of Mosquitos, i. 

712-47 ; location, i. . 714. 

Waikur, iii., 8<s7. see Cuaicuri. * 
Waisko-dusa, Mosquito Harpoon i 
* 710. ’ " 

Waiuomnes, i., 450. see Wapoontrics. 
AN akalla, Central t alifornian tribe, 
i. , 481-101 ; location, i.. 455, 
Wakalumy, ( ’eutral ( 'alifornian tribe, 
i., 481-401, location, i., 155. 
Wakalumvtnb, Central Californian 
tribe. i., 481-401; location, i., .gu; 
Wal \aniass, tribe of Chinooks, i.. 

222 50; location, i . 408 
Wakiakums (Waakiacum, Waaki- 
cum. W ahkiacum, W ahkiakmnr. 
Wabkyelcum, V'akaiakmn, V .1 
kaikum, Wakaikami, tribe of 
t binooks, i., 222-7)0; location, i.. 
224, 40 4, 407; lang.. iii., 928. 
Walagumnes < Valacumnies). t Yfitral 
Californian tribe, i.. 3(11-401 , !<>cn 
tion, i., 450; lang., iii.. 849. 

Wa la waltz, i., 4 IS, sec Walla Wni- 


Wiilckbe, grave at San Luis Obispo. 

( aliforma. ant i«j., is . , 092. 
Wallmlla, i., 482, mm* Cnalain. 
Walbamette, i., 405. see Willamette. 
Walker hake, i., 488. 

Walker Hiver. h. 48 >, 188. 

Walialia, i. f 419. mm* Cualala. 
Wallamat ‘ WallameUe), k, 224, 509. 
see Willamette. 

W allanmai. i 'eutral ( alifornian irmc, 
i., 391-401 ; locat ion, i., 454. 
Wallas, Centra! Californian tribe, 1 .. 
491401; local ion, i., 455; spmai 
mention, i., 494, 498. 
Wallasbiminez, ('mitral ( abb nuan 
tribe, i,, 481-101; location. 1 ., 4-' 
Wallaumut, i., *«>. we W ilbu.rH;' 
Wal In Wallas (< tiialla-Dallns, -A « 
wait/, Wallah Wallahs, 
wallahs, Walla Wallai-mas, tU.» 
Wall.-, Wollaalla, Wall, vwaha.'V"- 

law Wallahs), Iniaixl < 'olaiahia' 
tribe, i., 2.W-IH; loralioii, 

418-19; special mention. \ , - £ 
mi 2C2, 2(10.2714. 27-S-Sl,^--' 1 - 
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myth., iii., 95, 156; lang., iii., 
620-4. 

Walla Walla River, i., 253, 318-19. 

Walla Walla Valley, i., 319. 

Walla Walloo, i., 327, 446, see Wee- 
yots. 

Wallies (Wallas), North California]] 
tribe, i., 326-61; location, i., 327, 
44G, 455; special mention, i., 328, 
343. 

Wallpays, i., 478, see Unalapais. 

Walras, i., 50, 59, 

W anacaces ( Vamiceos), Chichi nice 
invaders of Michoacau, hist., v., 
51 J -16. 

Wankanaga, Shoshone god, iii., 94. 

Wankees, tribe of Mosquitos, i.. 
711-47; special mention, i., 726. 

Wanks (Wanx) River, i., 793-4. 

Wanlisii, tribe of Nooikas, i., 174- 
208; location, i., 296. 

Wanuswegock, evil spirit. Trinity 
River tribes, iii., 176. 

Wanwanwis, name for I)es Chutes, 

i., 319. 

Wanx, i., 794, see Wanks. 

Wapato, root used as food, i., 234. 

Wapeaui, a Cbichimec Wanaeaee 
ruler, v., 515, 518-22, 

Wapoomnes (Wajuomnes), Central 
Californian tribe, i., 361-401; loca- 
tion, i., 450. 

Wapos, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 362, 452; 
lang., iii., 648. 

Wappeekquemow, god of Trinity 
River tiihes, iii., 175-6. 

Wapticacocs River, i., 317. 

War, Hyperboreans, i., 91, 105-6, 
113, J 29-30; Columbians, i., 160, 
164, 180-1, 188-90, 194, 215, 235-6, 
268-70, 275; Californians, i., 343-4, 
381, 407, 433-4; New Mexicans, i . , 
496-500, 542-3, 562-3, 579-82, 5S6; 
Mexicans, i., 628-9, 655; ii . , 399- 
432, 610-18; iii., 200-10, 364 , 399, 
532-3; v., 250, 263, 279-84, 290 4, 
302-535 passim; Central Ameri- 
cans, i., 690-7, 723, 703-5; ii., 645, 
654, 662, 707 -S, 734, 739-47; iii., 
53; v., 551-613 passim. 

W ararereeks, trihe of Shoshones, 

i., 422-42; special mention, i., 431. 

Wasakslies, Central Californian tribe, 
i/, 361-401; location, i., 456. 

Wascopam, name of Wasco country, 

i., 319. 

Wascos (Wascopams), Inland Colum- 
bian tribe, i., 250-91; location and 

• You Y. 50 


name; i., 254, 319-20; special men- 
tion, i., 258, 271, 287, 289, 291. 

Washakeeks, tribe of Shoshones, i., 
422-42; location, i., 403. 

Washington County, Mississippi 
Valley, antiq., iv., 770. 

Washington Territory, tril>es de- 
scribed, i., 208-91; location, i., 
298-321; myth., iii., 94-8, 153-7, 
519-20; lang., iii., 015-34; antiq., 
iv., 735-6. 

Washoe, city, Nevada, i., 469. 

Washoe, s, tribe of Shoshones, i., 422- 
42; locution, i., 422, 468-9; special 
mention, i., 440-1; lang., iii., 601. 

Wasoricuare, Michoucun god, v., 
512 . 

Wasps, as allies of Quiches, v., 551. 

Wutarcchn, Tarasco priests, iii., 447. 

Watches (Wadies Notoowthas), Cen- 
tral Californian tribe, i., 361*401; 
location, i., 455-6. 

Water, various uses, etc., i., 103, 
172, 188, 190, 204, 216, 708; ii., 
601, 604, 61 J, 614; iii., 80, 101-3, 
119-20, 129, 171, 307-70. 

Water-fowl, see Wild-fowl. 

Watlalas, tribe of Chinooks. i., 222- 
50; location, i., 223, 304-5. 

Watsahewahs (Watsahewas). North 
Californian tribe, i., 320-61; loca- 
tion, i.. 447; Jang., iii., 642. 

Wnttokes, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 455. 

Waubtecq, village, North Calif or 

nia, i., 444. 

Wsiwa River, i., 794, 

Wayamco, capital of Cbichimec 
Wanacaces, v., 514. 

Way lee way River, i., 317, 319. 

Wayyampas, Inland Columbian 
tribe, i., 250-91; location, i., 317. 

Wealth, see Property. 

Weapons, Hyperboreans, i., 58-9, 79, 
80, 90, 104-5, 119; Columbians, i., 
164, 188, 235, 268; Californians, i., 
341-3, 377-9, 407, 431-3; New Mex- 
icans, i., 493-6, 541-2, 502, 578-9; 

111., 180; Mexicans, i., 627*8, 655; 

11., 406-1 J, 475, 018, 622; iii., 404; 
iv., 372; Central Americans, i., 696, 
722-3, 760-3, ii., 741-3; iv., 18-20, 
58-60, 127, 278; Mississippi Valley, 
antiq., iv., 781. 

Weaving, i., 105, 502-4, 657. 698-9, 
724, 766-7; ii., 245, 484-5, 752. 

Weber Vies, tribe of Shoshones, i., 
location, i., 469; special 


■122-42; 

I mention, i., 441. 

I Weber Valley, i., 469. 
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Wechumnues, Central Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 455. 

Wedding, see Marriage. 

Wedges, i., IS:?, 184, 189, 211, 270, 
434. 

Weekemoeh, tribe of Haidahs, i., 
155*74; location, i., 294. 

Wectletoch, i., 294, see Weitlctoch. 

Wecyots (Walla- Walloos, Woyofcs), 
North Californian tribe, i., 326-61; 
location, i. , 327, 446; special men- 
tion, i., 329-30, 351; lung., iii., 642. 

Weht’bpias, North Californian tribe, 

i., 326-61; location, i,, 444. 

Weights, Nahua commerce, ii., 382-3. 

Weirs, for fishing, i., 129, 162, 168, 
262, 337-9, 429, 720. 

Woitietoehs ( VVeetletoclis), tribe of 
Haidabs, i., 155-74; location, i., 
294. 

Weitspeks {WitspukM, North Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 326-61; location, 

i., 444-5; lang., iii., 642, 

Wells, see Reservoirs. 

Welsh, language traces, iii., 705; 
American origin traces, v., 116-21. 

Wemenuche (Weminuchc) Utes, i., 
470, see Wimimoiuchcs. 

Wemms I liver, i., 320. 

Weohows, i., 446. see Shastas. 

Wesselow skojes, tribe of Aleuts, i., 
87-94; location, i., lit. 

Wcwurkka, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
20S ; location, i., 295. 

Wewarkkum, tribe of Nootkas, i., 
174-2US; location, i., 295. 

Weyelilmos, Inland Columbian tribe, 

i., 250-91; location, i. t 321. 

Wcyots, i, , 4 hi, see Wceyots. 

Whaillahay, Navajo god, iii., 171. 

Whales, \arinus uses, etc., i. T 49, 51, 
54-5, 60-2, 73-6, 79, 90, 103, 166, 
179-81, 185-8, 213-14, 233, 376, 405. 

Whale’s Hoad, locality, North Cali- 
fornia, i., 413. 

Wharhoots, tribe of Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i.. 305. 

Whatcom Lake, i., 299. 

Wheat, i. , 538, 586, 652. 

Wheeicuttas, North Californian tribe, 

1., 326-61; location, i., 446; Jang., 

111., 643. 

Wheel po, i., 313, see Chaudieim 

Whidbcy Island, i., 208, 212, 299, 
see Whitby’s Island. 

Whinegas, tribe of Thlinkeets, i., 
94414; location, i., 142. 

Whiskers, see Beard. 

Whisky, i., 169, 188. 


Whiskkahs, tribe of Sound Indians 
i., 208-22; location, i., 303. 
AVhwtlcs, i., 393, 774; ii., 292, 7 is 
787; iv., 19. 

Whitby’s (Whidbcv) Island, *»*■& 
212, 296, 299. 

White Knives, i., 469, see Tosinw,^ 
White Man’s Island, iii., Sl>< 
Samahtumiwhoolah. 

White Mountains, i., 464, 593. 
White River, i., 300, 464. 
Wlmhvhypums, i.,521, .see Klikc-t;ds 
Why (dkine, food of Inland Colum- 
bian tribes, i., 265. 

Wicananish, i.,295, see Wickinninish, 
Wichaana, Zapotec god, iii,, 449. 
Wiekanninish, i., 296, see Wick in. 
r ninish. 


Wickinninish (Wicananish, Wirkau- 
ninish), tribe of Nootkas, i,. i;g 
208; location, i., 297; special men- 
tion, i., 178. 

Wickinninish Islands, i., 296. 
Widows, i., 125-6, 169, 173, 277 S, 
357, 385, 515, 555, 730-1, 744, 781 - 3 ; 

11., 251, 466, 60S, 671; iii., 15k 
Wibinashts, tribe of Shoshones, i. , 

422-42; location, i., 462; king., 

111., 660-3, 672. 

Wihwin, Mosipiito evil spirit, iii., 

497. 

Wika<‘humnis, Central < ’alifornian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i. , 456. 
Wi-Lackees (Wye Lakccs, Wylaks), 
Ontial Californian tribe, i,, 361 - 
401; location, i. , 442, 451, 
Wiiapah (Wbilapab) Iliver, i., 303 , 
305. 


WilapaliH (Wliilamde, Willojmh.4, 
| tribe of Sound Indians, i., 208-23; 
'* location, i., 303, 305. 

Wild-fowl, i., 56, 233-1, 264, 367, 
375, 406. 

Willamette River (Walhainette.M ««• 


lamat, Wallamctte, Wallanmut, 
Willnmettoo), i.. 223, 227, 231. •'««>- 
10; Inn;'., iii., 030. 

Willamette V alloy, i., 223, 22.7-0, 

240, 308-9, 320. 

Willotpoos, i., 319, see Wan atpii*. 

VYillewiih Itiver, i. , iii! 1 - .. 

Willowalis, Inland (.’oluinluaii trtlx-. 

i., 250-91; loi-alion, i., H 0 ; - 

William Lake, iii . 013. 

Willopahs, i., 305, see W l la] 

Willow, various uses, l„ 

215, 239-60. 270, 337, •>_/!, •<■*• 
aou 481 . 494. 517, ,H 1 


543, 589; ii., 145. w „. 

Wimmcnuclies (\\ emenudic. 
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minuche Utes, Womenunche), tribe 
of Shoshones, i., 422-42; location, 

i., 460-70. 

Winnas, tribe of Shoshones, i., 422- 
42; location, i., 463. 

Wintoons, North Californian tribe, 

i., 326-61; location and lang., iii., 
640-1. 

Wirin Quarampcjo, forest, Michoa- 
can, v., 51 1. 

Wisconsin, Mississippi V alley, antiq., 
iv., 770. 

Wishhams (Wisswhanis), Inland Co- 
lumbian tribe, i., 250-01; location, 

i., 320. 

Wishosk, North Californian tribe, i., 
326-61; location and name, i., 322, 
446; lang., iii., 042. 

Wishteuatins ( Wishtanatans), North 
Californian tribe, i., 326-61; loca- 
tion, i., 442-3. 

Wisscopams, Inland Columbian tribe, 

i., 250-01; location, i., 317. 

Wisswhanis, i., 317, see Wishhams. 

Witches, see Sorcerers. 

Witehita Mountains, i., 592. 

Witnesses, government, ii., 443-5, 
464-5, 656. 

Witspuks, i.,445, see Weitspeks. 

Wi vcs, see Marriage and Women. 

Wixepeeocha ( Wixipeeoeha), Zapo- 
tec apostle, ii., 209-10; iii., 455; 
iv., 372; v., 23, 528-9. 


Wiyana, order of priests, ii 

212. 

Wiyatao (lluijatoo). Zapotee pontiff, 

ii., 1.43, : 

2(>H; v., 529. 


Wizaechi, 

order of priests, 

ii., 212. 

Wizards, si 

ee Sorcerers. 


Wocus, an 

aquatic plant, i. 

, 340. 

Wolves, i. 

, 100, 182, 258, 

284, 330, 

424; iii., 

80. 


Wollaolla 

t Wollawalla, 

Woilaw 

Wollah) 

, i., 318, see W 

alla-Wal- 


las. 

Women, Hyperboreans, i., 65-6, 81- 
3, 92, 109-11, 117-18, 121, 123, 131- 
3; Columbians, i., 163, 167-9, 177- 

8, 181-3, 186, 189, 195-8, 218-19, 
241-3, 277-9; Californians, i., 328- 

9, 343, 347. 349-51, 355, 385, 388- 
OS, 436-7; iii , 159; New Mexicans, 
i., 51 1-15, 547-9, 565-6, 584-6; iii,, 78; 
Mexicans, i., 632-5, 661-4; ii., 245- 
7, 266-81, 354, 400-1, 616; iii., 59- 
60, 63, 359, 362-7, 394, 435-6, 533; 
Central Americans, i., 702-4, 729- 
34, 772-4; ii., 635, 664-86, 71M3, 
728-30, 733, 737. 802-3; iii., 48, 74. \ 

Womenunches, i., 466, see Wiru- 1 

menuches. I 


[ Wonagan, i., 292, see Houaguan. 
Woo, ii., 757, see IT o. 

Wood, various uses of, i., 52, 88, 
91, 106, 333, 368-0, 631, 649, 717, 
722, 766; ii., 407-8, 482,742, 750-1; 
iv., 269-70. 

Woodpecker, i., 331, 347, 368. 
Wood’s Creek, California, antiq., 

iv. , 701. 

Wookaok, Ah-Tziquinehavi ruler, 

v. , 596, 508-0. 

Wool, various uses, i., 100, 107, 191, 
502-4, 544, 620-1, 630, 648. 

Wool saw, iii., 497, see Wulasha. 
Wool was, tribe of Mosquitos, i., 
711-47; location, i., 712; special 
mention, i., 714-15, 722, 731-2, 

737, 741, 745; lang., iii., 783. 
Woorali, Isthmian poison, i., 763. 
Woowells, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 363, 455. 
Worms, use of, i., 374, 488, 560-1, 

576, 638, 742; ii., 600, 795. 

Wounds, cure of, i., 521, 588-0, 638; 

11., 599-600, 795. 

Wright Lake, i., 444. 

Writing, see Hieroglyphics. 

Wulaslia (Oulasser, \Voolsaw), Mos- 
quito evil spirit, i., 740; iii.. 497. 

Wyampams, tribe of Chinooks, i.» 

222-50; location, i., 306. 

Wyutch Kiver, i.,303. 

Wvchu.s Creek, Oregon, antiq., iv., 
734. 

Wveilats, i., 254, see (’ay use. 

Wy noodles, tribe of Sound Indians, 

1., 208-22; location, i., 303. 


X 

Xacxam, a species of palm, ii., 722. 

Xagua, a dye. plant, ii., 371. 

Xalanaj, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Xalatlauhco, city, Matlaltzinco, L, 
677; v., 433. 

Xalisco, station, Toltec migration, 
v., 212; see also Jalisco. 

Xalliteuetli, a Chiehimec leader, v., 
28(1. 

Xalou, South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Xal])an, locality, VeraCiuz, v., 492. 

Xalpan y Pontcpee, Totonac dialect, 

iii., 777. 

Xaltaianquizco, localitv, Mexico, v., 
472. 

Xaltelulco, v., 357, see TIatelulco. 
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Xaltemoc, lord of Quauhtitlan, v., 
369, 372, 

Xal tepee, Mi /tec dialect, hi., 749; 
Mi jo city, v., 532. 

Xaltepetlnpan, locality, Puebla, v., 
490. 

Xaltepozauhcan, station, Aztec mi- 
gration, v., 3*24. 

Xaltocan, city, Mexico, ii,, 104; v., 
284, 294, 3il, 320, 323, 331, 334, 
347-8. 

Xampon, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 211-12. 

Xan, a mythical animal, v., ITS. 

Xanambres, North Mexican tribe, 
571-91; location, i., 572. 

X&oalquauhiotiltiiatlitcuisio, a court 
mantle, ii., 374. 

Xaraeuero, island, Miohoacan, v., 
519, 522. 

Xarafcanga, Taraseo goddess, iii., 
445-6; v., 517. 

Xasenm, Central Californian tribe, 
i., 361-401; location, i., 454. 

Xayacamaeban (Xayaeamachuntzom- 
pamq, a Tlasraltee noble, v.. 497 -S. 

Xbakivalo, Quiche goddess, iii., 479; 
v. , 174. 

Xbalanque, Quiche god, iii., 479; 
v., 172-80. 184-7, 544-6, 560. 

Xeancbakan, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 
240. 

XchanibalvinquiL name of month, 
Chiapas, ii., 706. 

Xchibalvinquil, mime of mouth, Chi- 
apas, ii., 766. 

Xehruel, Guatemalan god, iii., 74. 

Xcocb, pyramid, Yucatan, antiq. , 

iv. , 201. 

Xeoapoop, ruins at Kabah, Yucatan, 
antiq., iv. , 206. 

Xcbalux, ancient citv, Guatemala. 

v. , 589. 

Xeeamac, ancient city, Guatemala, 
v., 589. 

Xeeotcovach, Quielui mythic bird, 


Xexulpitue, South Californian tribe 

1., 402-2*2; location, i., 459. 
Xhembobel- Moves, name for Pah u . 

quo, iv., 295. 

Xibalba, Maya evil .spirit, iii., 4^7, 
Quiche hell, iii., 542; ancient’ 
Central American empire, iii 
478-9; iv., 295; hist., v., I7i- t ss’ 
231, 539, 543-7, 555, 560-2, 581--' 
618-19,621, 623. 

Xicalancas, Nahua, nation, i., C J 7-7 i 

11., 133-629; location and name.' 

1., 671; ii., 112, 132; special men 
tion, ii,, 343, 379; iaug., iii. ;»{. 
hist. , v., 195-202, 239, 488, r,*V 
616, 621, 632. 

Xicalancatl, Xiealanco.ruler, v 1% 

o.)'] 

Xicalanco, town, Vera Cruz, i., 671* 
antiq., iv., 434; v., ! 0(>. 

Xicales (Xiealli.j, cupsor vessels m<u,v 
of gourds. ii. T 177, 484, 

Xi^apoya (Xipacnya, Xiiihpucnsa;, 
locality, Mexico, iii., 241, 256*. 

, Xicaques, tribe of Mosquitos. 3.. 

1 711-47; location, i., 712, 792-3. 

j special mention, i., 715, 720, 72*2 
I 728, 746. 

! Xicarilia-s (Jicarillas, .licorilias), 

| tribe of Apaches, i, 473-526; loca- 
j tion, i. , 594*5; speeial mention, i., 

! 490, 504-5, 51 1. 

j Xicavau, town, Oajaca, i., 677 
j Xico Islam!, Lake Chaleo. .Moiho. 

| antiq., iv., 500; hist,, v., *281. 
j Xieoehimalco, \\, 492, see Xoclii- 
nuleo. 

1 Xieoeoges. North Mexic m iribe, L 
j 5“l*9i ; location, i., 6! i. 
j Xieolli, priest's 1 Midge, ii., 207; iii., 

: 335. 

! Xicotencat I, a 'J’lascaltec noble, v., 
j- 414-15,498,503. 
j Xicotepec, locality, lhtcbla, ii-- 411; 

1 antiq., iv., 479. 


iii., 47. Xieuintla, Vera Cruz, antiq 

Xelahiib, ancient citv, Guatemala, 445. 


antiq., iv., 124; v., 585, 587, 591, Xihuilpopoea, lord of Zacallan, v., 
602. 349. 

Xelhtia, a iegendarv giant and Na- Xihuiltemoe. < •ulhua king, v., GO-h 
hua chief, iii., 67-8; v., 200, 223, 338-9; lord of Xochimilco, v.. -W- 

484. Xihuitl, Mexican ye;u, ii., 

Xelitla, locality, Mexico, i . 675. 510. 

Xeoeok (Xocokh Guatemala, antiq., Xijames, i., 61L see Xiximes. 

iv,, 131. Xila, i., 601, see Gila. ^ 

Xcrez do Choluteea, locality. Gnat- Xilcfton, iii., 685, see Gilctms 
emala, laug., iii., 760. Xilomaiuiliztli, Nalma men in. 

Xet, an Ahquehayi chief, v., 504. 509; iii.. 419-20. ^ 

Xetaco, a Chichi mec Wanacaec Xilonen, name for Conteotl, 11 , ■ - * 
prince, v. , 522. iii- , 350, 359. 
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Xiloquetzin, a Chimalpanee chief, 
v., 338. 

Xilotepee (Xilotcpeque), i. , 673, 787, 
see Jiloltepec. 

Xilotl, an ear of corn, ii., 326. 

Xilotzin, a Toltec prince, v., 285. 

Xiloxuehitla, locality, Tlascala, i., 
671; v., 501. 

Xipaooya, iii., 241, see Xicapoya. 

Xipc (totee, Xipetotcc), Nahua god, 

ii., 306-1 2, 457, 478; iii., 411-15. 

Xipeme, Hayed sacrilicial victims, ii., 
309. 

Xipetotcc, iii., 4H, see Xipe. 

Xiquipilns, Chiapas, antiq., iv., 353. 

Xiquipilco (Niquilpo). a city of 
MatlaUzinco, i., 673-4; hist., v., 
433. 

Xiquipilli, to mi to express 8000, ii., 
3S2, 425. 

Xiquifzal, a Oakehiquel kin", v., 590. 

Xiripa, village, Sonora, i., 606. 

XitayuMIax, name for Iztayul IT., 
v. , 583. 

Xitzin (Kcititf), a Toltec chief, v. , 
297. 

Xiuchtimatl, v., 299, see Xiuhtemoc. 

Xiuhguzaltzin, aTlascaltec noble, v., i 
497. 

Xiuhniolpilli (Xinhmolpia, Xiuhtlal- 
pi Iii), Nahna cycle, ii., 140, 34 J, 
505-7; iii., 393.’ 

Xiuhttcl, Toltec kin", v. , 242, 249. 

Xiuhneneti, baptismal name, ii.,275. 

Xiuhpacoya, iii., 256, see Xicapoya. 

Xinlipopoca, a Toltec prince, v., 297. 

Xiuhquentzin, v. , 265, set; Xiuhtlal- 
tzin. 

Xiuhqueizaltzin, an Acollma prince, 
v., 332, 496. 

Xiiilnpiilitl (Xiuhquilipitzahuae). a 
dye [Haul., ii., 370, 486. 

Xiulitecutli ( Huelmeteotl, Xiuhfcuc- 
yohua), Nahna god, ii,, 285, 329- 
30, 338, 516; iii., 114, 385-91. 

Xiuhtemal (Jiuhtcmal, .Jiutemal), 

( Quiche king, v., 566, 577-9. 

Xiuhtemoc (Xiuchtimatl, Xinldhe- 
mal), a Toltec noble, v., 286, 299- 
300; king of ( 'ulhuacan, v., 344, 
496. 

Xiuhteinoctzin, Toltec king, v., 257, 
331. 

Xiuhtcnancaltzin (Xiuhtenan),a Tol- 
tec nhhle, v., 272, 277. 

Xiuhtepec, city, Mexico, y., 406. 

Xiuhthemal, v. ,299, see Xiuhtemoc. 

Xiuhtilmatli. a court mantle, ii., 374. 

Xiuhtlalpilli, girdles, ii., 396. 

Xiuhtlaltzin (Xiuhquentzin, Xiuht- 


zaltzln, Xiuhzaltzin, Xiuliquent- 
zin), Toltec queen, v., 265. 

Xiuhtlapohualli, year circle, ii., 508. 

Xiuhthdnii, Hucxotzinco prince, v. t 
492. 

XiuhtomoUetl, a medicinal stone, ii., 
600. 

Xiuhtototl, a mythic bird, iii., 241. 

XiuhtzaJtzin (Xiuhzaltzin), v., 265, 
see Xiuhtlaltzin. 

Xiuliquenfzin, v., 265, see Xiuhtlal- 
tzin. 

Xiximes (Xijame.A, North Mexican 
tribe, i., 571-91 ; locution, i., 572, 
614; lang., iii., 718. 

Xixiquipilihui, name for Ohalchihui- 
t lit; ue, iii., 367. 

Xma Kaba Kin, Maya intercalary 
days, ii., 759.. 

Xmucane, (Quiche goddess, ii., 717, 
723; iii., 174; v., 170, ’174-80. 

Xoeen, Yucatan, untiq., iv, , 236. 

Xocliotecatl, sacrilieeto Tlaloc, iii., 
345. 

Xochicalco, Mexico, antiq., iv., 483- 
94; v., 265. 

Xochilhuitl, flower festival, iii., 407. 

Xochimatiqui (Socliimanque, Xoch- 
imanquesp flower dealers, ii., 315; 

iii., 420. 

Xochirnilcas (Sndiimilcos), Nahua 
nation, i., 617-44; ii., 133-629; lo- 
cation, i., 675; name, ii., 132; lang., 

iii., 725; hist., v., 307-9, 341-2, 
405-6, 492. 

Xochimilco (Xicoohimalco), Mexico, 
anliq., iv., 497-9; hist., v., 307-9, 
341-2, 405-6. 492. 

Xocbior otzoll, liquid amber, ii., 287. 

Xochipalli, a dye plant, ii., 487. 

Xocliipnntzin (Tcxochipantzin), a 
Toltec princess, v. , 301. 

Xocbiquetzal, Tlascalan goddess; ii., 
336-7; iii., 66-8, 377; v., 13; a 
(•hiohimec prime, v., 450-1. 

Xochitocall, Tlascalan goddess, ii. f 
336-7; antiq., iv., 477. 

Xochitl, Nahua day, ii., 512, 516-17; 
a Mexican general, v., 476. 

Xochitl (Quetzalxochitzin). a Toltec 
princess, \ 269-70, 283-4. 

Xocliitla, locality, Mexico, iii., 248. 

Xochitlalpaii, town, Mexico, v., 284. 

Xochitlycacnn, abode of Aztec Ve- 
nus, iii., 377. 

Xoehitzin, a Toltec princess, v., 250. 

Xoenk, iv., 13 L, see Xeocok. 

Xocouocheo, i., 680, see Soconusco. 

Xocotamalli, small pics, iii., 360. 

Xoeotitlan (Xocotlun), suburb of 
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Mexico city, i., (>7tf; ii. , 500; 
early Toltoc settlement, v., 243. 
Xocotl, a festival tree, iii., 380. 
Xoeotlhuetzin, Nahua month, ii., 
329, 510, 018; iii., 508-9. 
Xocotlvetzi, Nahua religious feast, 

111., 380. 

Xocotoc (Cojo, Oojotoc), South Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 402-22; location, 

1., 458. 

Xoeuauhtli (Xoquauchtli), a festival 
character, iii., 354. 

Xohualatonae, v., 331, sec Yohualla- 
ton at:. 

Xolahah, i.. 789, s cc Xoyahah. 
Xolacul. ( Guatemala, antiq. , iv. , 131. 
Xoloc (Xulotl), citv, Mexico, v., 294. 
Xolotl, Xaliiui "oil, iii., 5!>, (it; Chi- 
chimec king, v., 219, 289-90; sec 
also Xoloc. : 

Xolotl II., Chichimec king, v. T 290- 
319. 

Xolollnn, locality, Nicaragua, i., 792. 
Xomocuil, Nahua god, iii., 410. 
Xonacatepec, Mexico, antiq., iv. , 
495. 

Xongopavi, i., 001, see Xongopavi. 
Xoquauchtli. iii., 35-1,. see Xocuauhtli. 
Xongopavi {flonguajn, Shuiigepawr, 
Xongopav i >, Moqui village, i., 
000 L 

Xoyahah (Xolabah) Mountains, i., 
789. 

Xozintun, Guatemala, antiq.. iv,, 

m. 

Xpiyaeoe, (Quiche god, iii.. 474; v., 
170, 174. 

Xpucli, a Guatemalan princess, v., 
550-1. 

Xquiq, (Quiche princess, iii., 478-9; 
v., 175-0, 545. 

Xtah, a ( vuatcinulau princess, v., 
550-1. 

Xfayub, Quiche king, v. } 500. 

Xtmana, Guatemalan princess, iii., 
74. 

Xttamer-ZaquentolJ ‘-akcliiqurl king, 
v, , 583, 

Xubabal, (Guatemala, antiq., iy., 131. 
Xubitteuam, city, (Guatemala, i., 787. 
Xuchiealli, Nahua hath, ii., 208. 
Xuciticiiltzin, Nahua god, ii., 208. 
Xuehieaoaca, a Nahua prophet, v., 
190. 

Xuchiltcpec, province, Guatemala, 
v., 447. 

XuchiltcnecH, Guatemalan tri he, iic*t. , 

v. , 000 7, 012. 

Xuohipilas, North Mexican tril>e, i., 

i., 571-91; king., iii., 719. 


Xuchipiltepetl, Jalisco, antiq., j v 

575. 

Xuvhitepee, town, Mexico, v. 4 *»n 
471. ' 

Xuchu-Cuet (Xueh-ucuet), a Maya 
pan lord, v., 020. 

Xucotsi, name for Tlazolteotl iii 
380. 

Xucu (Shucu), South ( ‘aliforniiiu 
tribe, i., 402-22; location, i., 4;>;. 

Xul, Maya mouth, ii., 099, 757. 

Xul, village. Yucatan, antiq., i> 
218-19. 

Xulos, Nicaraguan dogs, ii., 72], 

Xiilpit i, loculi tv, South-east Alexin, 
v., 502. 

Xulu, Quiche god, v., 179. 

Xumiifcpcc, ancient Toltec capital 
v., 190. 


Y 

Yaat, an herb used to allay hunger, 

11., 722, 745. * 

Yabaeoh, tribe of Guatemalans, i , 

087-711; location, i. , 7S9. 

Yahalan (Y.ihalan), Ghiupancc god, 

111., 458. 

Yahipais, i., 475, see Yampais. 
YaeacMiuhqui, iii., 410, sec lyaea 
tcciihtli. 

Yaeahualimpii, Nahua breech-rim iq 

11., 375., 

Yacanex (Ixcnzozolot. Yacatzotzolor, 

! Yaca/iizolntl, Yanex). a Chichi- 
tik'c noble, v., 317-18. 

Yacapiehtla. cirv, South-west Mex- 
ico, -112. 

Yaeapitzaoac. Nalir.a- god, iii., 410. 
Yaeateeutli, ii., 338. sec Jyacatc- 
cuhtli. 

Yneatzotzoloe, v., 317, see yacanex. 
V aeazozolotl, v. , 317. see Vacancx. 
Yaclni, iv., 134, sec Yuxliaa. 

Ya< Imeimmncsf Yuehiehumncsi < Yu- 
tral Galifornian tribe, 501 - 00 : 
location, i., 9,03, 450, 4o2. 
Yachimeses, Central Ciilifornnm 
tribe, i., 301-401; location, i. -Ml. 
Yaekainans, i., 320, see } nkinin*. 
Yacumi (Yacomuil, Genlra! < an 
foruian tribe, i., 301-401; Imv.tmr. 

1., 453. .. , 4( 

Yacol A tan i, Quiche tilhq n-; 
Yaeomui, i., 453, see 5 amnaj. 
Yaesunmes, i., 450, see 5 osnmui' 
Yaguaiica, i.. 072., 075, see \anus 

Jica. 
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Yaguarato, Michoacan, antiq., iv., 
570. 

Yahalan, iii., 458, sec Yuba Ian. 
Yahau Kuna, Maya temple, m., 
4(> i . ^ . 

Yahshutcs (Yah Shutcs), North Cal- 
ifornian tribe, i. , 320-01; location, 

1., 442-3 

Yalmalica (Yagualiea, Yabnahuh- 
can), locality, Mexico, i., 072, G7o; 

11., 017; antiq., iv., 495. 

Yajuniui, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 453. 
Yakarnas, i., 253, 310, see Yakima*. 
Yakut zib, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 253. 
Yak ii na.s (E’yackiinahs, Eyakemas, 

Yackamans, Yakarnas, Yookoo- 
lnans), Inland Columbian tribe, 

1., 2504)1; location and name, i., 
253-4, 317-20; special mention, i., 
227, 204, 272-4, 280, 287-90; myth., 

1 1 1 . , 97-8; Jang., iii., 020-4. 

Yakima River, i., 320; antiq., iv., 

730. 

Yakima Valley (Kyakcma, Yaki- 
ma w), i., 254, 280, 320. 

Yakoncs (dakons. Vouicoucs, You- 
kones), tribe of Chinooks, i. , 222- 
50; location, i., 307; lang., iii., 
040. 

Yakutats, tribe of Thlinkeets, i., 
94-114; location, i., 90, 142; spe- 
cial mention, j., 100, 103. 

Yalalmo, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 201. 
Yalchednnes (Jalchedunes, Talclie- 
dunes), tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; location, i., 475, 598; king., 

111., 084. 

Yale, town, British Columbia, i., 
298; lang.. iii., 013. 

Yolesumiics ( Yalevumnes, Ynlevum- 
nes), Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 450; laug.. 

111., 019-50. 

Yalisco, )., 018, see Jalisco. 
Yamajabs((!o.sninas,( -ucsuinas,Cuis- 
mer, Culisnisnas, Culisnnrs, Jam- 
ajabs, Tamajabsi, tribeof Apaches, 

1., 473-520; location, i., 475, 598; 
special mention, i., 525; lang., 

111., 081-0. 

Yamkallies, tribe of (Chinooks, i., 
222-50; location, i,, 309; lang., 

111., 030. 

Yamleck locks, i., 450, sec Tamloek- 
locks. 

Yam Pah Utes (A in payouts), tribe 
of Shoshones, i., 422-42; location, 

1., 409; special mention, i., 441. 
Yarnpais (Yabipais, Yanipaos, Yavi- 


pais), tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; location, i., 475, 598; special 
mention, i., 478, 504, 519; lang*, 

111., 084-0. 

Yampai Valley; i., 597. 

Yampapas, tribe of Shoshones, i., 
422-42; location, i., 403. 
Yamparacks (Yamparieas, Yampax- 
icas), tribe of Apaches, i., 473-526; 
location, i., 473. 

Yainpas, (Central Californian tribe#. 

1., 301-401; location, i., 454. 
Yampatickara, tribe of Shoshones. 

i., 422* 42; location, i., 401. 
Yampaxicas, i., 592, see Yam pa racks. 
Yarnpuk, Guatemalan lordship, v., 
597. 

Yanabopos, North Mexican tribe, i. , 
571-91; location, i., 611. 
Yancuitlalpan, locality, Puebla, v., 
487. 

Yanex, v., 317, sec Yacancx. 
Yanguitlan, valley, Miehoacan, v. , 
528. 

Yanguitlan (Yangi.istlan), tow n, Oa- 
jaca, lang., iii., 749-51; antiq., iv., 
422-3. 

Yangua. South Californian tribe, i., 
402-22; location, i., 400. 

Yanostas, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 301-401; location, i., 454. 
Yantuckets (Yatuekets), North Cali- 
fornian tribe, i., 320-01; location, 

i. , 442, 445. 

Yanmiti, a child’s collar, iii., 430. 
Yaotl, a Naliua mythic person, iii., 
378-80. 

Yaotlalli, Nahua war lands, ii,, 225. 
Yapaines, tribe of Apaches, i., 473- 
520; location, i., 592. 

Yaparehcas, tribe of Apaches, i., 
473-520; location i., 592. 

Yapieo, Nahua temple, iii., 421. 
Yappan, a Nahua mvtliic person, iii., 
378-80. 

Yaqui River, i., 001, 008. 

Yaquis (Hiaquis), North Mexican 
tribe, i., 571-91; location, i., 572, 
008; special mention, i. , 574-8, 
582-4, 587, 589-91 ; lang., iii., 067, 
707-10; Quiche name for Mexicans, 
v., 187-S, 547, 597. 

Yarumela. Honduras, antiq., iv.,71-2. 
Yasja, iv., 134, see Yaxhaa. 
Yasumnes. Central Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i. , 450; lang., 

111., 049. 

Yatuekets, i. , 442, see Yantuckets. 
Yauhtepec, town, South -west Mexico, 
v., 412. 
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Yauhtlalli (Jaotlalli, QuiahtlaloK k»- Yhyozochtl, v., 299, see Ixrmxuch, 
cality reserved for battle, ii. , 425. Yiocatccutli, iii., 41G, see lyacutc- 
Yuubtii, a medicine, i i. » 601. o-ulitli. 

Yauterrhs, North Californian tribe, Yiauhijueme. Mountain, a place ,,f 
i,, 32t>~01; location, i., 444. suerilice, Mexico, iii., 333. 

Yautl, name for Tezcatlipoca, iii., Yiauhtli, an herb, ii., 330; iii 

109. 3S7. ’ 

Yautlnecmcifuitlmonenequi, name for Yiauluteeatl, Nahua god, iii., 418. 

Tezeatlipoca, iii., 200. 4 Yinkacoons, Inland Columbian tribe 

Yavipais, jib, (>84, see Ynmpais. i. t 250-91; location, i., 314. 

Yavisa. town, Darien, i.. 790. Yiuhtas, i., ">02, see Noconi. 

Yax (Yanx), Max a month, ii., (>9<), Yi/ (lt/1, Quiche-Cakchiquel da\ 
757-8. ii., 70*7. 


Yaxeocuhmut, name for Zanma, iii., 

4<;± 

Yaxhaa Lake (Yncha. Ya.sja), (iuato- 
mala, antiq,, iv. , 13L5. 

Yuxkiu ( D/e-Ya\kin, T/.e Yaxkin}, 
Minn month, ii., 700, 757. 

Yaxquin, name of month in Chia- 
pas. ii.. 700. 

Yaxfaxitaxitannc, Apache ^od, iii., 
170. 

Yeaiut, Ara^t-heinem " 0 * 1 , iii., 105. 

Ychal- Amnllac, Akahah' ruler, v., 
59b. 

Yeuexoun, Nahua devotees, iii., 557. 

Yeeaths, Central Califortiiau rrihe, 

i., 3(>L401: location, i., 418. 

Yehahs, Inland Columbian tribe, i., 
250-0 i ; location, i . 317. 

Yehl (Yethij. Thlinkeet u'od. iii., 08 
103, 145 -b\ 1 19. 

Yej-ak'onns, Inland < ’tdumbiau trihe. 
i!. 250-01; location, i.. 314. 

Yek, Thlinkeet -pints, iii,, US. 

Yekns, i., 417. .-♦*e Yivkas. 

Yelanni. Central Californian hi be, 

i., 301-401: location, i., 455. 

Yeletpoo, Inland Columbian tribe, 
i. t 250 91 ; location, i. . 5)7. 

Ytdiww-eum, Makab chief, i., 217. 

Verne, Taman lipas. Ian;;., iii., 74 h 

Yen^lties River, i., 317. 

Yerha Huotta. locality. CentraJ Cali- 
fornia, i , 303. 

Yetan fYera-h i. , 502; iii., (>00, see 
Comanche*. 

Yet hi, iii., 149, see Yehl. 

Yeti, tobacco, ii,, 2S7. 

Yeunaha, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 301 -401 ; location, i., 45 k 

Yeunnta, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 301-401; location, i.. 454, 

Yeunator, Central ( Californian tribe, 

i., 30L4OI; location, i., 454. 

Yew, bows, etc. made of, i., 188, 
214, 341, 404. 

Y#h, ii., 707, see I^h. 

Ylmixoch, v. , 200, see Ixmixuch. 


i \ lack as (A lnkas), North Cali form;, a 
i tribe, i., 32(>-fll; location, i., 4 t > 
i 447. 

Yin itches, Central Californian tribe, 

i., 301-401; location, i., 450. 

Ymix, Maya day, ii., 750, 7(3). 
Yinunaeamd Vntral Californian tribe, 

1., 301-401; location, i., 455, 
Ynyaomuxaliuhqui, a hreecli-clotli 

! ii.. 375. 

Yoaliichecatl, name for Tezcallipuru. 
j iii., 207. 3SI. 

| Yoaltecfitl. a place of sacrifice, Mex- 
! icn, iij.. 353. 

' Yoallecufli. Nahua ood, ii., 275. 

5 oalticiil, Nahua goddess, ii., 2bs-9; 

111., 305. 

Y nl inn, iv., 380. see Liohaa. 

, Yueolles, Central Calitornian tribe, 

1. , 301-401 ; location, i., 450. 

’ Yocut, (’mitral Californian tribe, t., 


501-401; location, i., 457: Ian;;., 
iii., 051-2. 

Yohnaliatonae (Xohualatonac!, Cul- 
hua kiny, v. , 251, 257, 201. 255, 
531; Tee l 'hichimee \b ef, v , 490. 
Yohuatl (dbieldimwatzin, lord «»t 
Coa tepee, \., 340. 

Yoioulzin, a Cliichimee ]>rince, v , 
j 4i»>. 

j Yoke, Murnficial. iii., 413: iv., 45(>. 
i Yokias, i.. 3«>2, sec ( kinlis. 

; Yokim-has Ceuiral < alii’ondau tribe, 

1 i., 3rd -401 ; location, i., 45b\ 

i Yolays, i., 3(>’2. ^ olos. 

YoJcuut, name for Diietzalcoatk in , 

207. , . 

Yolcuat Quilzalcnat, munc for Dank 
| V..1S2, 1SS. 

j Yolkins. i., 452, see IVfalamas 
| Yolo Couniv, California, i., lot* 
i Yofos (Yolavs), Central < -s.liNu Jinnj 
j trihe i , 3(> 1-401 ; location :im 


j name, h, 302, 4.>0. 
Yolijiii, Tezcucuu litlo, 

Yongictsits, i., 298, see 


ii., 18!'; 

l! dot as. 
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Yonio, Central California, lang., iii., | 
6413-4. „ w . 

Yon sal Pomos, Central California 
tribe, i., 361401; location, i., 448, 

Yookoonians, i., 320, see Yakimas. 

Yopaa, iv., 380; v., 628, see Liobaa. 

Yopes (Yopirncs, Yopis), i., 077, see 
T japan ecs. 

Yopicatl Atonal, king of Zacatollan, 
v., 448. 

Yopitzineas, trike of Nahuas, hist., 
v., 471. 

Yopitzinoo, locality, Guerrero, v., 
471. 

Yoro, locality, Honduras, i., 790, 703. 

Yose mites (Tosemiteiz), Central Cal- 
ifornian tribe, i. ,3(51-401; location, 

1.. 452. 

Yoseinite Valley, i., 452. 

Yosumnis ( Yaesn in nes, Yusumnes), 
(’entral Californian tribe, i., 361- 
401 ; location, i. , 450. 

Youahnoe, tribe of Haidahs, L, 155- 
74; location, i., 292. 

Youclnlabt, tribe of Nootkas, i., 174- 
208; locat ion, i., 205. 

Youeool ninnies (Yoncoulunmes), Cen- 
tral Californian tribe, i., 361-401; 
loculi on, i., 450. 

Yougletats, i., 298, see ITcletas. 

Youicones, i,, 307, see Yakones. 

Youitts, tribe of Chinooks, i., 222-50; 
location, i., 307, 

Yoiikones, i., 307, see Yakones. 

Youmatnllns. Inland Columbian tribe, 

1., 250-91 ; location, i., 317. 

Young's Iv i ver, i., 305. 

Yourt (Yurt), Eskimo dwelling, L, 
54. 

Youruk, Klamath name, i., 227, 445. 

Youtas, i., 464, sec C tails. 

Yoxibulvinquil, name of month, 
Chiapas, ii., 766. 

Yoyontzin, name for Nezahualcoyoti, 
v., 372. 

Ypalnemoahmi, Naliua god, iii., 103. 

Ypnc, South Californian tribe, i. , 
402-22; location, i., 459. 

Yreka, California, autiq., iv., 707. 

Y rekart (Moteday, Yekas), North 
Californian tribe, i., 226-61; loca- 
tion, i., 447; lang., iii., 640. 

Ytsimple, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 248-9. 

Ytzahuazalmaxtlat], a breech-cloth, 
H., 375. 

Ytzanmd, iii., 462; v., 617-19, 621, 
see Zamnd. 

Ytzcuat, a Mayapan lord, v., 626. 

Ytzmal, name for Izamal, v., 626. 


Ytzteucybhua, Nahna calendar sign, 

11., 516. 

YtztJaeoliuhqui, a priest's hood, iii., 
356; Nahna mythic per-son, v,, 90. 
YuhaKiver, i., 451; autiq., iv., 707. 
Yubas (Yuvas), (-entral Californian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 451; 
lang., iii., 648. 

Yucals, Central Californian tribe, i., 
361-401; location, i., 451. 

Yucatan, tribes described, i., 645- 
747; ii., 630-803; myth., iii., 461-73, 
541-2; v"., 87; Jang., iii., 558, 571, 
724, 759-62, *7 73- 6; antiq., iii., 118; 
jv., 143-285, 355-9; v., 58; name, 
v., 014-15, 626; hist., v., 223-30, 
614-34. 

Yucca, a plant used for food, i,, 734, 
759; ii., 357. 

Yueletahs, i., 208, see Cel etas. 
Yucuatl, name for Vancouver Island 
tribes, i., 296. # 

Yu£, Taman li pas, lang., iii., 744. 
Yukai, i., 448, see Ukiahs. 

Yukas (Ueas, Uhas, Yukehs, Yu- 
ques), North Californian tribe, i., 
326- (il; location, i., 417; special 
mention, i., 361, 390, 398; lang,, 

111., 643, 648. 

Yukletas, i,, 295, see Ucletas. 

Yukon Kiver, i.\ 115, 146-8; lang., 

111., 586-7. 

Yukon Valley, i. , 146. 

Yukulmes, (.•entral. Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 450. 
Yukuth Kutcbius, tribe of Tiimeh, 

i., 114-37; location, i., 115. 

Y ukutneys, ( 'entral Californian tribe, 

i., 361-401; location, i. , 450. 
Yuleynmncs, i., 450, see Yale sumes. 
Yuldnees, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i.,456. 

Yulus, Central Californian tribe, i., 

361-401; location, i., 450. 
Yumagatoeks, Central ('alifornian 
tribe, i., 361-401; location, i., 450. 
Yuinas (Chirumas, Cuohans), tribe 
of Apaches, i. } 473-526; location 
and name, i., 475, 597-8; special 
mention, i., 477-8, 480 , 487, 4-89, 
494,504 5, 510-11,516, 519,521-3; 
myth., iii., 527; lang., iii., 684-6. 
Yunakakhotanas, i,, 147 , seeUnaka- 
tanas. 

Yuncemil, Maya god, iii., 467. 
Yuquaehes. North Californian tribe, 

1.. 326-61; location, i., 443. 

Yuques, i., 447, see Yukas. 
Yuque-Yunque, Pueblo province, i, 

527. 
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Yurguimes, North Mexican tribe* i., 
571-91; location, i., 611. 

Yurt, i., 54, sec? Yourt 

Ynsumucs, i., 450, see Yosumnis. 

Yutas, i. f 440, see lotahs. 

Yiitahkuh, name for Nava jus, i., 475. 

Yutaj emits Apache tribal name, i., 
474. 

Yu vaa, i. ,451. aee Yubas. 

Yx, Maya calendar sign, ii., 703. 

Yxaulo, South California!! tribe, i., 
402- 22 ; location, i., 459. 

Yxchobelyax, Maya goddess, ii., 752; 
iii., 407. , 

Yxeuina, name for TJazoJtcotl, iii., 
380 

Yxeum, Guatemala, an tin., iv., 138. 

Yxillautonan, locality, Mexico, iii., 
405. 

Yxieuealli, Kalina vice-god, iii., 427. 

Yxtiiton (Ixtlilton), .Nahuu god, iii.. 
409. 

Yxfufz, Guatemala, ntitip., iv., 138. 

Yzaes, 083, see ll/as. 

Yzaiumb ii., 091, see Zamnn. 

Yzeulii, Nahna month, iii., 390-3. 

Y/.puntepue, Nahuu god, iii., 590. 

Yzpuitecatl, Nahna god, iii., 105, 
418. 

Yidaccaitzhi, v., 207, see Huemac 11. 

Y/.iamiixtli. a. mythic bird, iii., 247- 

Yztachucxuehu, station, Toltcc mi 
gration, v. , 2J3. 


Z 


i., 614; special mention, i. ? 577. 
king., iii., 719; hist., v„ 503, 537’ 
Zaeatepec, i., 787, sec Sacatepeque. 

Zucapetec Mountain, Mexico, iii 
247. 

Zacathm, name for Chiapas, i., r,s] . 
station, To! too migration, v 213* 
town, Puebla, v. , 298, 314, 490, 

Zacatollan, province, Guerrero, ii. 
109, 473; hist., v. , 44S, 473, 50841 

Za cat id a, town, Guerrero, ii., J09. 

Zacatula River, Puebla, untip., i v< 
407. 

Zaoatzontli. Nahna, god, ii., 3S<). 

Zachila, Oajaea, untip., iv. , 384-8. 

Zactccaub, Cnkchipuel chief, v be," 
569-7(1 

Zaetzuy, locality, Guatemala, i., 78s- 
v., 564. 

Zacnalco, town, Jalisco, i., 622. 

Zacualpa, city, Guaicmala, v., 587. 

Zacualpau, Mexico, uutip., iv., ISO 

Zueuairipau, town, Mexico, i., 675; 
an tip., iv., 545. 

Zac.uapan, YoraGmz, antip.Jv., 147. 

Zak. ii., 760 , mm* Zac. 

Zakbim, a Guatemalan chief, v.,508. 

Zakr.tlx Zmugil, city, v., 59-8. 

Zakik, a (Quiche noble family, ii., 
048; v., 580, 582. 

Zaki Nim Ak, (Juicin' god, v., 173 

Zaki Ninui Tzviz, tjuichd goddess, 
v., 170, 173. " 

Zakipahol, city, (Juatemala, v., 7^1 

Zakipoxol, tjuicho mythical [arson, 
v., 569. 

Zakilzunun, a Gakchipucl chief., v.. 


Zaaehilla, Zapotec dialect, iii., 75 05. 

Zaaehilla 1., Zapotec king, v. , 582. 

ZiKK-hilhi. HI., Zapotec king, v.,534. 

ZaachiJla Yoho, name for Teotza- 
poflun. 530, 

Zahaoilthan, Maya feast, ii., 094. 

Zac (Zakj Maya month, ii., 091, 
757-8. 

Zaeu. Rza drink, ii., 723; Nahna 
chief, v., 218. 

Zaeabuha, ancient city, Guatemala, 
v., 587. 

Zacali, Maya incense, ii., 702. 

Zacnha, Guatemalan tribe, hist, v., 
5 17, 561. 

Zacal IJacale, Maya god, iii., 406. 

Zaeapatdziu, a Toitee hero, v. f 213. 

/acapnias (Sacapulus), town, Guate- 
mala, i., 788- 

Zacatecas, an tip., iv. , 578-93. 

Zacatecas (Zacatecas, Zacatecs), N ortli 
Mexican tribe, 571-91; location, 


570 

Zaklohpakap, name fo" Maine king., 

111., 706. 

Zakuieu (Socolooj, ancient < dy, 
Guatemala, i.,787; anUq.,iv., 123- 
30; hist,, v., 5S", 591. 

Zulaias, North Mexican tribe, i ,571- 
91; location, i , 012, 

Zalzun, a magic, crystal, i., 667. 
Zamanebi Zamtuieh), city, Guatemala, 

1., 789; ant ip., iv., 131. 

Zama River, i., 600. , 

ZauuuK Y t zjim 1 ia, Y zam mi ), M av; g< »* * • 

11., 117, 127, 032, 617: iii., 462m; 
iv', 247; v., 23, 224-5, 017-19, 02i- 
2, 630. 

Zamorra, Nahua food, ii., 278. 
Zancopineo, a suburb <4 M-*xnu 
City, ii-, 560. f 

Zandia (Sandia), village and trike .*1 
Pueblos, i., 526-50; location, m 
600; laug., iii*. 681. ... 

Zapatepec, locality, Mexico, in., 
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Zapatero Island, Nicaragua, antiq., 

iv. , 30, 30-47, 58-62. 

Zape, Durango, antiq., iv., GOO. 
Zapoteeapan, a Oajacan kmgdoi , 

v. , 443-7, 526-36; see also Zapotcca. 
Zapotccs, Nahua nation, J., 644-70; 

ii 133-620; location and name, i., 

645, 679; ii., 132; special mcntioi., 
i. 646, 648, 651-3, 656-61, 667-9; 
ii:, 109-10, 142-3, 228, 277-8, 368, 
370, 410, 522, 624, 620; myth., 11 ., 
200-3, 308; iii., 73-4, 268, 448-60, 
541; lang. , iii., 7o4-C; v. 527; 
hist., v., 206-7, 230, 413-7, 473, o26- 
36, 616. . . 

Zapoteros, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i., 613. 

Zapotitlan, locality, Guatemala, v., 
586. . 

Zapotlan, Jalisco, antiq., iv., 5/4; 
hist., v., 416. 

Zaquan, a mythic bird, iii., 241. 
Zarahemla, mime of Hebrew colony 
in America, v., 00. 

Zayi, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 211-li), 

270 . 

Zayollan, province, Mexico, v.,346. 
Zeec, ii., 757, see Tzcc. 

Zeetopaa, city, Oajaca, v., 532. 
Zcilusqua, Bcllacoola baskets, i. , 166. 
ZkkiVtnaka (Zinnka-kutshi), tribe of 
Tirineli, i., 114-37; location, i., 147. 
Zekilna, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 212. 
Zoldales, j., 681, see T/cu dales. 
Zeldal-tjuelen, Chiapas dialect, iii 
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Zeinamihuaca Tlatoani, Mexican im- 
perial title, v., 471. 

Zentipac (Tzenticpac), town, Jalisco, 
i., 672; v., 509. 

Zia, Pueblo village, i., GOO. 

Zibilnocac, Yucatan, antiq., iv., 252. 

Ziholos, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01; location, i., 611. 

Zichajucueio, locality, Michoacaii, 
v., 513. 


Zichu, locality, Mexico, v M 524. 

Zihil, Maya baptismal rite, ii., 682. 
Zinia, North Mexican tribe, i., 571- 
91; location, i., 612. 

Zingomenes, Inland Colombian tribe, 

i., 250-91; location, i.. 314 . 
Zintzicha, name for Taiigaxoan, v. , 
516. 


Zip (Cijp), Maya month, ii., 096, 757. 
Zipacapan, town, Guatemala, i., 787. 
Ztpacna, Quiche god, v., 172-3, a lire- 
loltcc ruler, v., 184. 

Zipattoval, iii., 491, see Cipattona! 
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Ziranziran Camaro, Michoacan chief, 
v., 511. 

Zirumbo, a Michoacan kingdom, v., 
523. 

Zitacuarencuaro, Matlaltzinca festi- 
val, iii., 446. 

Zitzimitl, name for Mictlantecutli, 

111., 306. 

Ziuhcoliuatl, a Toltec prince, v,, 
212-13. 

Zhmka-kutshi, i.. 147, see Zfekii- 
thaka. 

Zivenaritzeatl, birth-place of Quetz- 
aicoatl, iii.,. 27L 

Ziyan-caan, name for Bacalar, v. t 
624. 

Ziziz Pandacuare, Tarasco king, v., 
524-5. 

Zoo, ii., 757, see Tzoz. 

Zococ AztahuaTlacaztalli, a Tlascal- 
tec chief, v. , 498. 

Zees, North Mexican tribe, i.,, 571- 
91; location, i., 609; lang., iii., 707. 
Zoltepec, locality, Mexico, i., 677. 
Zolton, a Toltec noble, v., 254. 
Zomiomi, Central C alifornian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 453. 
Zonzomite, i. T 700, see Sonsonate. 
Zoological collection, Montezuma's, 

11., 163-6. 

Zoot, musical instrument, Yucatan, 
v., 632. 

Zopilotes, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-0 1 ; location , i. , 611. 

Zoqncs (Soques), South Mexican 
tribe, i., 645-70; location, i., 682; 
special mention, i., 646-7, 649, 
652, 657-8, 668; lang., iii., 760, 
763; hist., v., 603-4, 606. 

Zoquitlan, Mije town, v., 532. 

Zotuta, province, Yucatan, v , 632. 
Zotz, ii., 757, see Tzoz. 

Zotziles (Tzotziles), Souih Mexican 
tribe, i., 644-70; location and 
name, i., 645, 681; ii., 132; v. 
561-2; lang., iii., 760, 764; hist, 
v., 547-8, 561, 570, 500, 593, 506, 
603-4. 

Zotzillni, name for Tzinacantlan, i., 
08 1 ; 

Zotzilen-Tukuches, Guatemalan tribe, 
hist., v., 562, 569, 574-5, 590. 
Zquinn, locality, Guatemala, v.,559. 
Ztayul, Nihaib prince, v., 567. 
Zuaques, North Mexican tribe, i., 
571-01 ; location, i., 572, 60S; lang., 

111., 707. 

Zucigen, Central Californian tribe, 

1., 361-401; location, i., 453. 
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Zugen (Zuyen), South Mexican man- 
tle, i., f>50; in, 727. 

Zuhuy Zipi, Maya god, ii. , MS. 

Zuina, v. t 624, see Tulan Zuiva. 

Zukii Island, L, 139. 

Zumpango (Tzompan, Tzompanco, 
Tzonpaneo, Tzurnpaneo, Zwnpan- 
oo), Walily, Guatemala, i., 789; 
station, Aztec migration, v. , 323- 
4, 329, 470. 

Zurli, town, New Mexico, i., 5 27. 
(>00; antiq., iv., (>45-0, 663, 007, 
074. 

Zuhi River, i. ? COO; antiq., iv,, 044-50. 


Zufiis, tribe of Pueblos, i., 520-50 ; 
location, i., 000; special mention' 

i., 545; myth., iii., 120-1, loo- 
king,, iii., 6S1-3. 

Zutugilebpop, Zutugil king, v., 584-5. 

Zutugils (Zutuhiles); Maya nation, 

i., 687-711; ii., (>30-803; location, 

i., 789; special mention, ii., 782 ; 
king., iii., 760, 762, 772; hist.' 
v., 561, 566-7, 570-2, 575-8, 584-6 
593, 598-9, 6 02. 

Zuyen, ii. , 727, sec Zugen. 

Zwanga (Tzihuunga), Taraseo king, 
v., 516, 525. 
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